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VII. We Believe that peoples achieve true welfare, great¬ 

ness and honor through just dealing and unselfish 
service. 

VIII. We Believe that natious that are Christian have special 
international obligations. 

IX. We Believe that the spirit of Christian brotherhood 
can conquer every barrier of trade, color, creed 
and race. 

X. We Believe in a warless world, and dedicate ourselves 
to its achievement. 


The National Advocate, 
November 1921. 
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Editorial 


1922 will be a significant year from the viewpoint 
fbrwarb Christian Movement in China. First, we 

shall feel the effects of the Peace Conference at 
Washington which, while no one can measure, we may be 
quite sure will make a tremendous difference to Christian 
work, and will certainly deepen the Chinese sense of the 
necessity of self-dependence. Then, too, the National Christian 
Conference, the World’s Student Christum Federation Con¬ 
ference, and the First Student Volunteer Conference will have 
tremendous bearing on the life and work of Chinese Christians 
and the Chinese people. 

What, then, are some of the thiugs we should like to see 
accomplished during this significant year? 

* * * 

The Chinese Church is a potential force of 
tremendous significance. As a matter of fact, 
compared with its task, it is relatively weak, still 
incoherent and not yet fully conscious of its responsibility and 
possibilities. We hope, therefore, that during 1922 the Chinese 
Church will, among other things, achieve the following : 

1. A fuller recognition of its power as an individual and 
community uplifting force. To do this, its distinction from 
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indigenous religions needs to stand out more clearly. Possibly 
the quickest way to secure this recognition is by an accumula¬ 
tion of visible results in actual individual and community 
living. The Chinese Church must become a more widespread 
influence in the renewal of individual, community and national 
life. 

2. A deeper sense of its own responsibility. Responsibility 
for the Christian Movement in China was perforce, up to 1900, 
felt mainly by Western Christians. That is no longer so. We 
hope, therefore, that this year the Chinese Church will re¬ 
cognize and fully accept its responsibility in China. 

3. That there will come a deepening of the awakening 
experience of the Chinese Church ; to a certain extent it still 
lives by a borrowed experience, but we hope that it will this 
year have such an experience of God that it will leap forward 
under the full compulsion of the Great Commission. 

4. That Chinese Christian leaders may have a larger and 
freer part in shaping the policies of the Christian Church. 
While Western Christians still have a tremendous part to play, 
domination of Church policies is not one of them, and there 
are still too many places in China—possibly still inevitably, 
where in the determination of Christian policy, the voice of 
Chinese leaders is lost in that of their Western colleagues. 

5. Linked specially with the last, and indeed with all 
the other four, is the privilege of deciding its own destinies. 
The fundamental life and principles of Christianity cannot of 
course be changed, and we do not think the Chinese Church 
wants to change them, but the standards of relationship with 
other Christians in work or in communion must be decided 
by the Chinese Church. All this we hope will be pushed 
forward during 1922. 

* * * 

The problem of developing Chinese womanhood is 
so tremendous that we touch on it with diffidence, 
but a country can only be strong as its mothers and 
daughters are free, strong and able to play their full part in 
the life of the home, the community, the nation and the Church. 
The presence of increasing numbers of Chinese women in busi¬ 
ness, promotion of public movements, and of one ordained 
woman preacher, are proof that a new day has dawned for Chi¬ 
nese women. But let us not forget that we see as yet only the 
first glimmering of the dawn. We should like to see womens 
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interests pushed forward along the following during the coming 
year : 

1. A better understanding of, and protection against, the 
dangers of a changing social order as they bear upon girls 
and women, dangers which are thought by many to be greater 
in the case of women than of men. This guarding against 
dangers cannot be achieved by negative warnings but only 
by positive guidance along ways of usefulness and service. 

2. We should like to see a definite attempt made to 
increase the proportionate number of women aud their activity 
in the Christian Church ; about one in three Church members 
is a woman. It is evident that the preseuce of women workers 
in any place does not necessarily mean a rapid increase in the 
number of Chinese women won to Christ, which is different 
from what has been assumed. More attention, therefore, must be 
paid to the influence of family relationships in winning women. 
The presence of men Church members in excess shows that 
the influence of Christianity on the home is not as full as it 
might be ; and after all, a changed home is one of the things 
that China needs. 

3. We need to pay more attention to the education of 
women. It is still wofully inadequate. Apparently 60% of 
the women in the Church are still illiterate. At present the 
proportion of girl students in missiou schools is about one to 
every three boys. That means a tremendous handicap on the 
home, as two-thirds of the young men trained iu Christian 
schools have to start homes with the ignorant daughters of 
Christians or non-Christians. That is a situation that needs to 
be corrected. The place, training and work of women iu the 
Chinese Church is a weak spot to which special attention 
should be given. 

* * * 

Whichever way you look at him, the Chinese 
be Stu cut. s t U( j ent j s a factor to be reckoned with. As a 
group, students are somewhat more articulated than other 
groups in society; they are naturally impulsively aggressive 
and in any event will furnish most of the future leaders. We 
hope that during the present year the following will be accom¬ 
plished for the Chinese student as far as be is influenced by 
Christianity. 

1. That through the World Student Christian Federation 
Conference he will get a stirring vision of the universality of 
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Christianity. As far as the universal note is struck by Chinese 
sages it seems to have failed to strike fire. The Chinese stu¬ 
dents should realize also that the much more adequate attempt 
to express the universality of Christianity is due to its inherent 
vitality which his own national leaders and religions lack. 
Furthermore, we hope he will learn more clearly what the 
Christian cure is for family, community and national ills. In 
other words, we hope that this year Christianity will be lifted 
off the plane of one religion among many religions on to the 
higher tableland of the religion that not only gathers up the 
best of all religions, but provides a dynamic that accomplishes 
what the others have failed to do and achieves more than they 
have aimed at. 

2. We hope also that Chinese students will learn more 
fully the meaning of service ; especially do we hope that the 
Student Volunteer Convention will lift the Ministry on to the 
plane of a vocation rather than a profession and make clear its 
vast potentialities for the service to China that the students 
desire, but which to a certain extent they see through a glass 
darkly. 

3. We hope that they will see the proper place of religion 
and the meaning of giving a place to God in the individual 
and national heart and life. 


Gbe /Beaaaoe, 


* * * 

IT is to be hoped that for this year the sections 
of truth which differentiate Christians from 
one another will be merged in those greater elements of the 
Christian Message which are meaningful to all. The impres¬ 
sion of Christianity upon China will depend upon those few 
common activities or truths which we all do or say together. 
Among other things, therefore, we hope that the Christian 
Message will make more clear than ever its attitude towards 
idolatry and existing social evils. It is also imperatively 
necessary that the Christian Movement should have some 
method of expressing itself as a whole on the great moral 
problems of the day. Then, too, we hope that Christian 
internationalism will be emphasized ; especially important is 
it that Christian education while participated in by every 
Western Christian nation should be international and, above all, 
adapted to China, so that it may appear not as a political or 
commercial influence, but as a genuine Christian contribution 
to Chinese life. Education earmarked “national” will do 
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harm, though there is no limit to the amount that each nation 
concerned should contribute. And then we should like to see 
the note of love as the dominant social factor and bond made 
more prominent. The fundamental attribute of God is love, 
and we want to see that love applied to such common every¬ 
day problems as the scale of living. If every Christian in 
China were to concentrate on the problem “ How can we prove 
the love of God to the Chinese,” many of our differences of 
opinion would be lost. If we wish to succeed we must make 
the theme “God is Love” sound out clearly. The note, 
however, we want to see made dominant in the Christian 
Message is that the experience of God in Christ can be a daily 
reality. This is a note that China lacks. They believe in 
human possibilities and recognize very largely their respon¬ 
sibility, but as a people they do not realize what God has got 
to do with carrying this out. 

* * * 

The new spirit as we understand it is the 
spirit of co-operation and brotherhood aris¬ 
ing from the realization of the common relationship to one 
Father. It is not really new, except in the sense that it is 
much more widespread than formerly. How should this new 
spirit manifest itself in China, during the next year, through 
the Christian forces ? For the missionary there should be an 
increase of that sympathetic desire to understand how to con¬ 
serve the genius and spiritual inheritance of the Chinese people. 
China has a part to play in the life of the world and a con¬ 
tribution to make to that life, and we are here, among other 
things, to help them make that contribution. We have come 
not alone because we have been saved from a danger that we 
wish them to be saved from, which is true, but because of the 
compulsion of a mighty love which will not leave us to work 
alone or enjoy it alone. We wish it might be possible for 
every Western Christian in China to adopt as a life motto—To 
serve Christ in China—and to lay aside, or at least subordinate 
to this aim, the desire to perpetuate a Western organization. 
In other words, to live in China for the Lord of all denomina¬ 
tions, not for any denomination as such. That is of course 
a difficult proposition to many, but one that must be faced. 
We may do much good as denominational propagandists, 
but will do much more good when we are first servants of 
Christ, and in a very subordinate way servants of a group. 
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Above all, the missionaries must practise the brotherhood they 
preach. They may be, for instance, quite conscientious in 
declining to grant to other Christians outside their own group 
certain Church privileges, but such a denial is hard to explain 
and certainly does not suggest free brotherhood. For the 
Chinese Church and leaders we hope to see this new spirit 
manifest itself along the line of co-operation with all other 
Christians. We expect to see in the Chinese Christian an 
increase of self-determination as a result of recent world move¬ 
ments, and also a clearer appreciation of the difficulties to be 
removed from the path of the Chinese Church. We hope to see 
a weakening of that clanishness which is a result of centuries of 
segregation, and, above all, an increase of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice which will put Chinese leadership in the forefront 
everywhere in China in making the Gospel known. After all, 
whatever the economic problems involved, it is that spirit of 
sacrifice which has pushed the Christian Church forward in 
spite of what appeared to be insurmountable difficulties. It is 
not for Western Christians to tell the Chiuese Church where or 
how it must sacrifice. We missionaries need to guard against 
calling for sacrifices we do not practise. Yet, after all, the 
Chinese Church will only grow as it merges every other 
interest in the determination to follow Christ to the full and to 
make the Gospel fully known no matter what it costs. 


* * * 

Chinese Interpreters “ Christianity must be interpreted to 
of CbcisttanttB Chtna by the Chinese themselves. The 

wr iter does not mean here to exclude 
missionaries from this great task in which everybody has a 
right to join. The missionary work in China during the last 
one hundred years has been so great and successful that it would 
be unjust to say that missionaries are not needed now. The 
fact is that, in view of the complexity of Christian work in 
China to-day, the missionaries are even more ueeded than 
before. The only condition is that we need more missionaries 
of the right type. We need men who will present themselves 
onaunited front, not as “fundamentalists” and “ modernists.” 
In other words, we do not waut men whose minds are merely 
engaged with the formulating of eternal dogmas or the pro¬ 
moting of theological controversies. While we talk so much 
about the need of missionaries, at the same time we are not un¬ 
conscious of our deep conviction that Christianity in China must 
be under Chinese leadership. Without denominational prejudice 
or dogmatic difference, the task of interpreting Christianity to 
China is largely a Chinese task and therefore the Chinese them¬ 
selves should be given a large amount of freedom and oppor¬ 
tunity for it.” From article in Christian Ckina y October 1921, 
on “Interpreting Christianity to China” by C. Y. Cheng. 
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The Crux 

HARVEY REEVES CALKINS 


expected to find him here in China. When my name 
was mentioned to him—I had been announced as one of the 
speakers at the Summer Conference—he looked at me and 
smiled knowingly. 

u 0 yes, you’re the tithing man ! ” he said. 

Of course, I knew perfectly what he was thinking (what he 
always thinks)—that I was one of the efficiency experts who go 
up and down in the earth to tell other men how to do it. And 
of course I knew instantly where be had placed me (where he 
always places me, at the first)—among those who worry a text 
of Scripture into an ethic. But explanations are futile, always. 
Moreover, a missionary is a sportsman ; if he is not, both be and 
his message are defeated for lack of human contacts. So I 
answered blithely— 

14 Right you are! The tithe is the crux of the whole 
business, isn’t it ?” 

I 

The principle of the tithe, slowly, very slowly, is emerging 
from the mental mist that has obscured it. Without question, 
this anciently designated portion is being reinstated in the 
working program of the Kingdom, from which it was severed 
in past centuries by a legalistic interpretation. But, before 
the tithe can come back in primal simplicity and power, before 
it can command the Christian conscience, it must find its place 
in Christian thinking. Therefore, our whole viewpoint must be 
Christian. Our Lord did not teach the words of a Book ; that 
was the way of the scribes whoso harrowed Him ; it is the way 
of the Mohammedan to-day, and of every verbalist. Jesus 
Christ taught the spirit of the things that were hidden in the 


m 


MET him first in India. Afterwards, during an extended 
furlough, I encountered him at frequent intervals in 
America. So it was no surprise ; indeed, I rather 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers ot articles 
published in these pages. 
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heart of the Book—hate in the heart is murder, a lewd look is 
adultery, love is the fulfilling of the law. Such teaching gets 
into the marrow of things ; it is vital Christianity. Therefore 
when an intelligent Christian speaks of 44 the law of the Lord,” 
he means the hidden and searching truth that proceeds from 
the nature of God Himself—or, if ray rationalistic brother 
would prefer the phrase, 44 from the very nature of things.” 

The principle of the tithe springs from two root theses in 
religion and ethics and from a single corollary in historic 
criticism. 

1. Divine ownership, the background of all Christian 
thinking concerning God and His universe, is meaningless 
apart from divine Personality. Pagan and semi-pagan theories, 
in place of God, crowd impudently—universal reason, natural 
law, cosmic force, divine principle, and the rest. But Christian 
thinking is not to be caught in a Stoic or pagan interpretation 
of God—“the Supreme Person in a world of persons.” 

2. Property is value related to personality ; that is what 
makes it property; it is “propria”—something related ex¬ 
clusively to me, like my own “proper” name. Human 
dominion, which may be called derived ownership, postulates 
human personality. In a high and exalted sense, as between 
God and man, the nature of property remains unchanged 
because the basis of it remains unchanged ; it inheres in the fact 
of divine personality. In the Stoic, or Roman conception, 
which disastrously has influenced Christian ethics, property is 
but a human institution; Deity is devoid of personality 
and therefore “divine ownership” becomes an impossible 
postulate. 

3. Ownership must be acknowledged. How ? In any 
way that the owner shall determine. To affirm social owner¬ 
ship gets nowhere, it simply pushes the title farther back ; the 
community, rather than the individual, shall designate the 
terms on which its property shall be held or used. As to 
those terms, the universal and immemorial fact of “rent” is 
conclusive. Rent as a doctrine in modern economics is a 
darkening of counsel, but rent as a lawful acknowledgment is 
as clear as the sunlight, and always has been. It rests in some 
human intuition as to “the nature of things,” for all men think 
alike concerning it, in every land and in every age. And what is 
rent? The derivation of the word itself is the answer—it is 
“reddita,” the separated portion left untouched, or in common 
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usage “given back,” in acknowledgment of ownership. The 
reason for it is perfectly apparent. Unless the dominion of the 
owner constantly is kept in mind, the “other person,” the per¬ 
son who occupies, will confuse possession with dominion. Rent, 
no doubt, is a profit issuing out of property, and rightly so; 
but this is only a secondary consideration. Rent, funda¬ 
mentally, is the safeguarding of property itself. It is the 
acknowledgment of the owner’s dominion. 

To many the Biblical background is more satisfactory than 
the philosophic. How wonderful it is ! The corollary of the 
separated portion is illustrated perfectly ia the first scriptures 
that tell of men upon the earth, the Genesis account of Eden. 
We shall differ among ourselves as to interpretation, as Christians 
have always differed—what a tragedy that our differences should 
divide us ! Some will feel that the integrity of the scriptures 
demands that the Eden account shall be taken as a literal record 
of events, while others, for the same reason, must regard it as 
the Spirit’s way of revealing through a universally understood 
language the majestic fact of God and the undoing of sin. 
But the teaching is unchanged in either case. The separated 
portion, the portion to be left untouched “lest ye die,” is the 
Owner’s loving reminder to safeguard the man whom He has 
made. To confuse possession with dominion is to obscure the 
fact of divine ownership and thus to grow unaware of the divine 
Personality. But the Father safeguards His child. It is not 
the value held, but the value withheld, that challenges attention 
and proclaims ownership,—until, one day, the man abused his 
trust and denied God’s sovereignty. 

II 

So much for the philosophic and Biblical background; for 
we must get at once to the foreground, the immediate present. 
What has it to do with vital Christian faith ? Everything. 
Indeed, as I remarked to my acquaintance at the Summer 
Conference, “ The tithe (the separated portion, of course) is the 
crux of the whole business!” For consider. Men are not 
interested in religion as apart from life, and to the vast majority 
of men life consists in the things that they possess. It cannot 
have failed to be noted that our Lord had little to say of religion 
as such, that is, of religion as it was understood by the religious 
teachers of His day. He spoke constantly of common things, of 
sheep and vineyards, of fields and fishermen, of the unjust judge 
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and the unmerciful debtor; and it is on record that “the common 
people hear Him gladly.” 

I have been in China for a year, travelling and lecturing in 
seven provinces—from Chihli to Fukien, from Chekiang to 
Szechuan. This I have seen, and this my missionary friends 
have told me : that “ the Chinese people are immensely practi¬ 
cal. ” And I believe it, perfectly; only I would change the 
word to “ utilitarian.” In China, as it seems to me, the old- 
time question of pragmatism, “Cui bono?”, has been given 
an intensely personal twist. If I have correctly observed, very 
few Chinese inquirers are attracted to Christianity because they 
have found in its teaching an escape from sin, but rather this : 
Christianity will benefit me, my family, my country. Nor is 
this a human reproach to them ; they are just like other folks— 
Americans and Englishmen, for example. And it is on this 
plane that God makes His first appeal to the Chinese, and to 
all men. “Blessed shall be thy basket and thy kneading 
trough,” He says. 

The first human worship was an offering of “things.” 
Would it have been a more “spiritual service” (how we have 
robbed these words of their fine human quality!) if that first 
worshipper had taken with him words, and ascribed unto his 
Maker majesty and dominion and power? Would that worship 
have been still more acceptable if he had stood forth beneath 
the sun and played upon a harp of strings, or a pipe of water- 
reed, or chanted with his mouth a psalm of the creation ? Did 
acceptable worship wait for Jubal, who, we are told, “ was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ?” In truth, 
pure worship began when men first gathered corn from the 
field and fruit from the tree that they might sustain their life, 
and when they remembered the flesh of kids and butter of kine 
and all pleasant food. For then it was they knew that without 
these things” their life was forfeit. And then it was they 
builded an altar and offered to the unseen Creator the tokens 
of their utter dependence upon Him, even an offering from the 
herd and from the flock and from the field. More pure and 
spiritual worship there never has been upon the earth, nor 
shall be. 

Training tends to complexity. The educated mind moves 
from the lesser to the greater values. For this reason it is not 
easy to keep the emphasis on the broad elemental facts of life. 
Nevertheless, failure to do so obscures not only those elemental 
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facts but the higher values as well. We do not play with toys 
(at least we do not intend to !) nor live on atmosphere. We are 
“neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men.*' 
True, the life is more than meat aud the body is more than 
raiment, yet when the “spiritual mind” forgets the central 
place and the rightful place of food and clothing and houses 
and lands and bank accounts in all our human life, then we 
wander from the simplicity ot the truth and lose the larger 
meaning of life itself. Jesus Christ understood the limitless 
meaning of life but He did not forget its whole wonderful 
perspective—-from the little to the large. The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking. 

The missionary is a worker-together-witb-Cbrist. There¬ 
fore he is creative. He is to meet men as God meets them, 
where they live. And men are of the earth earthly ; surely this 
is true of the Chinese. Therefore, right here must the mission¬ 
ary meet them, in the realm of rice and wheat and pigs and 
money. Especially in this realm must he meet enquirers aud 
newly baptized Christians. They believe in us—us mission¬ 
aries—and when the pull of paganism is fierce against them the 
dumb darkness in their eyes cries out, “Deliver us!” Shall 
we teach them words aud words, and wait for time to teach 
them spiritual understanding ? Has God not placed in our 
hands a Moses’s rod which shall utterly destroy the serpents 
that poison them, and then, in budding fruitfulness, provide 
for days to come ? 


Ill 

There was once a nation of idolatrous slaves whom God 
delivered. Isis and Osiris were behind them ; in front of them 
were Chemosh, god of the Moabites, and Moloch, god of the 
Ammonites; on every side were Ashtaroth, and Baalim, and 
all the abominations of the Hittites, and the Girgashites, and 
the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, and the 
Hivites, and the Jebusites. So hopelessly were they corrupted 
through centuries of slavery among the Egyptians, and so 
virulent was the poison of heathen habits, that the honored 
names of their early history were obliterated from their mind ; 
they proclaimed a calf their god and reverted to all the nastiness 
of the Nile in the presence of a divine deliverance from death. 
Idolaters they were, and surrounded by idol abominations they 
must live, and yet from idolatry they were delivered. In the 
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midst of heathen rites the exalted worship of One God 
prevailed, and the savor of it, going forth, has preserved the 
earth from corruption. So may it be in China to-day. 

It was not “spiritual teaching ” that saved Israel, by 
which I mean it was not doctrinal instruction ; that came 
afterward. What bad a race of slaves to do with noble 
thought! The inspired lawgiver reached back through the 
centuries, back of Egypt, back of Abraham and the Cbaldaeans, 
and, seizing upon a primal principle ordained from the be¬ 
ginning, ordained for all of human history, framed it into a 
statute, “ The tenth shall be holy unto the Lord." The 
people would forget high teaching for their miuds were warped ; 
but they never would forget to sustain their own life; they 
would measure their corn and count the herd and the flock, 
and, lo! the vital belief in One God thrilled them, for in the 
setting apart of the separated portion, they acknowledged Him. 
The things which their hands did handle spake louder than the 
voice of the prophets. It is so to-day. Money talks. 

Please note : The setting apart of a tenth for religious 
offering was recognized in very early centuries among the 
Egyptians and Assyrians; the archaeologists have brought us 
that. That the usage was deeply rooted among the Cbaldaeans 
the history of the Chaldaean prince, Abram, makes perfectly 
clear; without a word of instruction he knew what to do, he 
gave unto the priest, Melchidezek, “tithes of all.” The 
Greeks know about it in remote antiquity ; in Homer’s verse 
the heroic offering for heroic men was the hecatomb, the “ ten 
tens.” The Roman Jupiter, the Arabian Sabis were to be 
honored by a tenth of the spoils of war. The case of the 
emperor, Son of Heaven, who complained of his revenues, and 
to whom the sage, Confucius, said “Take from thy people a 
tenth,” should be suggestive to every Chinese missionary. 
That the tithe was honored in most ancient times, and by many 
nations, is certain. That it had its rise in a common tradition 
is a most reasonable conclusion. That the life-giving principle, 
from which the tithe had its source, was wholly lost is an 
amazing fact. This principle the vision of Moses was able to 
descry, and, through him, God was able to reveal it to Israel. 

For please note once more : The tithe was not pecnliar 
to Israel. We have just remarked this. The peculiarity was 
here: The tithe could not be “redeemed” except under 
severe and searching penalty, and it could not be “dedicated” 
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at all. Why? It was dedicated already—“Holy unto the 
Lord” was written upon it and it could not be used for “vows,” 
for “feasts,” for “offerings,’* or for any other religious service. 
This was not so among the other nations. The Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Greeks could use their tithes for any purpose they 
desired—for this vow, or that offering, or this new deity—it 
mattered not at all. Not so the Jew. To him tithe was inviolable. 
It was “the Lord’s.” The new note of personality transformed 
Israel. How it presently begins to ring: “The land is 
Mine" “the silver, the gold, they are Mine" “the cattle 
upon a thousand hills are Mvte." The transformation came 
slowly, but it came. At the close of the Babylonian captivity, 
Israel was absolutely purged from idolatry. Our Lord rebuked 
the Jews for every sin but one, but from that one, idolatry 
with all its depth of degradation , they were entirely free. In 
the words of Professor Scott Holland of Oxford, “Back to 
God all rights run ; and this is so, just because property is 
but the outcome of personality.” 

IV 

If any nation ever resembled the Jews in their materialistic 
view of life, it is the Chinese people. They can out-Herod Herod, 
I am told, in trade and finance. Some races absorb spiritual 
conceptions easily, as, for instance, the people of India ; but the 
Chinese people—this is not my affirmation, but the word of 
numerous missionaries with whom I have conversed, and of 
many authors—the Chinese people are impatient of so-called 
mysticism; in doctrine they prefer ethics and in experience they 
seek out the practical, or, if again I may change the word, the 
utilitarian. But what a majestic foundation for Christianity— 
ethics and utility ! One word only is lacking : God. It is not 
easy for Chinese philosophy to include God in its thinking, and 
it is not easy—this from missionaries and some choice Chinese 
leaders—not easy for Chinese Christians to realize God in personal 
experience. They go through the motions; they “do the wor¬ 
ship” ; many of them live exemplary lives. But God ! There 
seems but scant recognition of His presence and meager 
experience of His power. And yet this, and this only, is the 
dynamic of forward moving Christianity. “Behold God is 
my salvation.” 

If I have not been misinformed and the above paragraph is 
a statement of fact, then the reason for this vital lack is not far 
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to seek: The mind of Chinese Christians, like the mind of the 
nation, is absorbed in material things. And the cure ? Well, 
it is not decrying money. And it is not affecting indifference 
to it, as that “Christians are to rise above mere money!” 
Rather it is this: To recognize the spiritual content of money 
and to rescue it from sordidness and greed. For money means 
power and “power belongeth unto God.” It is less than 
intelligent to cry down the race for riches, and because it is 
unintelligent men will not listen to it. If a saving gospel shall 
reach men as they are it must recognize material values as they 
actually exist, and then exalt those values into spiritual potency. 
What fine blundering to frame a message that misses the fine 
edge of life itself! 

It is here, in the place where men actually live and must 
live, that the separated portion recreates the mind. The 
authority for the tithe does not rest on this portion of scripture, 
nor on that, but on the whole trend and purpose of the divine 
revelation,—or, if my rationalistic brother again prefers it, “on 
the very nature of things.” To say that Christ did not teach 
it is strange undiscernment. Why should He have taught it ? 
The Jews of our Lord’s day were so punctilious in their 
observance of it that the Pharisees actually tithed their petty 
garden herbs ! But note this: In rebuking the Pharisees for 
leaving undone the weightier matters of justice and mercy and 
faith, our Lord took care to add that they “ought not to have 
left the other undone.” Jesus Christ came to fulfill—to “fill 
full”—the ancient law, to show the largeness of it, and to 
proclaim the universal application of the principles on which it 
rested. As the tithe of Jehovah compelled Israel to acknowledge 
God’s ownership, and thus, in the midst of perverted heathenism, 
to recognize His personality, so will that same separated portion 
re-clothe the mind of Chinese Christians—not by a century 
long process, but, through the present Christ, with amazing 
swiftness. 

A prominent pastor said to me, a city pastor, “Only we 
Chinese Christians who receive a salary as pastors or teachers are 
free from the desperate downpull of Chinese commercial life; our 
business and professional men, who are Christians, spend their 
days and nights in the midst of intrigue and Squeeze’; how can 
they escape the corruption of it?” How can they, indeed? 
Not by “coming out” from the midst of trade and commerce; 
that were ignoble defeat before the battle has begun. And 
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surely not by “giving a tenth ” for the work of the Church- 
how we have prostituted the tithe by pressing it for so-called self- 
support ! But this. By setting apart the separated portion in 
solemn acknowledgment that God is Owner of all. The tithe 
will reach God’s Church presently, but not yet, not now. Just 
now the Christian is at worship—in the field, in his shop, at 
his desk. He is casting up his profits and is computing 41 the 
Lord’s portion.” Clean hands are there, and must be, for the 
man is ascending into the hill of the Lord. If aught of his 
gain has been wrongfully exacted he will restore it, and, here¬ 
after, will walk in newness of life. It must be so, since God is 
God ! No preacher has required it of him, he has required it of 
himself. Not with words which often are but a vain oblation, 
but with money, the symbol of ownership, the soul of the man 
has been searched out. 

In truth, “the tithe is the crux of the whole business”; 
whether of worship, for it makes the worship real; whether of 
the new birth, for it finds the man where he actually lives; 
whether of a Christian social order, for it plants personal 
righteousness at the foundation ; whether of the Church, for it 
provides a worthy and a sure support. 

V 

It may be worth the while, just here, to add a word 
concerning the tithe itself. In naming the tenth, there is no 
suggestion of legalism, that eternal triangle (the law, the curse, 
the blessing), which always is the same hard and pagan thing, no 
matter whether it is found in a Confucian temple, or a Moham¬ 
medan mosque, or a Christian Church. “With freedom did 
Christ set us free.” No compulsion, as of the law, shall 
entangle the Christian iu any yoke of bondage. Nevertheless, 
while a Christian must be free, yet he is not required to be a 
freak; he is not at liberty to look away from reasonable 
evidence. 

The case is this: A Christian man holds in possession 
certain values which he recognizes to be the Lord’s. To him 
Deity is not a philosophic conception but is the personal and 
living God. He desires, and expects, to acknowledge God’s 
ownership, and is familiar with the principle of the separated 
portion. As to the amount which he shall separate, he asks with 
open mind, “What amount would be fitting?” In looking 
about for an answer, the unique custom in a number of ancient 
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nations interests him. The history of Israel enables him to set 
down certain facts that bear upon his inquiry. The practice 
and counsel of God’s leaders from Abraham to Nehemiab adds 
confirmation and the testimony of Jesus is conclusive. The 
tithe emerges, not because “the Bible says so,” but because 
intelligent Christianity recognizing the principle, and looking 
for its application, finds in these ancient laws and usages a 
convincing testimony of our Father’s good pleasure. Therefore, 
the intelligent and loyal Christian will set apart the ratio which 
he is certain God did name, until he is very sure that God has 
named for him another. 

Two conclusions seem unavoidable. 

i* If a Christian omits to acknowledge God’s ownership 
except in such amount as may suit his present convenience, he 
has committed the sin of presumption and is entitled to the 
stinging rebuke of the prophet, “ Will a man rob God?” 

2. If, in the face of God’s revealed will and of voluminous 
human testimony, a Christian insists that he has received 
special, and, as it were, “private,” guidance to set apart some 
other portion, rather than a tenth, he is fairly entitled to ask 
himself if he be not self-deceived. 

In the case of those kingly souls who say, “I should give 
a fifth of my income, or a half; a tenth does not represent my 
ability nor my williugness to give ”—they simply have confused 
acknowledgment with stewardship. The former is an obligation 
of honor, the latter is a program of partnership. If a man is poor 
in substance, though rich in faithfulness, the living Lord will 
make up to him whatsoever he shall lack ; let him set apart his 
tenth ungrudgingly and thus humbly challenge the faithfulness 
of God. If a man’s material wealth increases, a tenth still 
remains his acknowledgment; let him set apart his tithe with 
gratitude ; after this is rendered let his gifts be lavish, according 
to his partnership. But let poor and rich stand together in 
acknowledging their sovereign and common Lord. This is 
brotherhood. This means perpetual democracy in the Church 
of China. 

The tithe is taught in China. Already it is a familiar 
word. Therefore the task of missionaries and of Chinese 
leaders is very plain : Let them hold the minds of Christians 
and of Christian inquirers, to one elemental fact —the tithe as the 
acknowledgment of God's ownership ; of His sovereignty; let 
them utterly avoid the suggestion, so constantly heard, that the 
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tithe is intended for the support of the Church, or, to quote from 
a pamphlet now lying before me, that “it is God’s financial 
plan for maintaining His Kingdom.'’ Granite is an enduring 
foundation, but it makes an iudifferent grindstone. When the 
foundation principle of the tithe is piessed into a financial 
campaign, in order to turn money into depleted church treasur¬ 
ies, it is an act of violence against the whole structure of 
Christian doctrine. When a minister preaches the tithe for 
the sake of the budget he has cheapened a great message. It is 
for this reason that many ministers will not preach the tithe at 
all, and many laymen will not accept it. Even truth, when 
proclaimed for revenue, awakens suspicion. 

Let the teaching of the tithe be removed from its awkward 
place in the chapter on “Advice to Christians,” and let it be 
enthroned where God has placed it, among the “Fundamental 
Doctrines.” It is the acknowledgment of God’s sovereignty, an 
acknowledgment that searches out the spirit of a mau and tests 
his faith —an act as the expression of a belief. It is the natural 
method, the kindergarten method instituted by God in the 
beginning for the child-mind of the race. Let it be preached 
throughout the churches of China and taught with simplicity to 
Christian inquirers. Without doubt, if it is pressed with 
strength and with spiritual (not legal) authority, there will be 
a temporary lull in the movement toward Christianity, for the 
tithe will reach the core of covetousness, “ which is idolatry.” 
It may even seem that precious seed-corn has been buried ; that 
it will not grow again. But it will grow, for the life of God is 
in it. And when the corn shall appear again, upon the top of 
of the mountains, the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon. 
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Some Verified Principles of Self-support 

W. A. MATHER 


rrf"v]HE task of Christian Missions, namely, the supplanting 
III of the native faiths of two-thirds of the human race 
1 ^ I by an indigenous, living, growing Christianity, may 
well appall the stoutest heart. Considering what has 
been accomplished thus far, we may well feel, as Alexander 
Duff said so long ago, that the Church has only been playing 
at missions. Still more disturbing is it to End that, whereas 
the growth of a really indigenous church should require 
decreasing subsidies from the churches of the West, many 
missions show a contrary tendency. The collapse of the 
Inter-Church World Movement, though most unfortunate from 
many points of view, was not viewed by all missionaries with 
unmingled regret. Its program included not only a vast 
increase in the foreign missionary force and tbeir equipment, 
but also a large addition to the American contributions to 
strictly native work. This was viewed with alarm by many 
on the foreign field as tending to relax native effort and 
postpone to a still more indefinite future the attainment of 
self-support. For example, several members of the China 
Continuation Committee’s staff, especially the Chinese secretary, 
Dr. C. Y. Ch’eng, expressed in the writer’s hearing, grave fears 
as to the effect upon the Chinese Church of such greatly increased 
help from America. It was at the same time that Dr. Ch’eng 
proposed the organization of the “China for Christ Movement” 
in the first place as a grateful response to the increased effort of 
the American churches, and in the second place, to guard against 
the dangers that such increased help from America might bring. 

A new complication of the missionary problem, which 
renders the task of administration increasingly delicate and 
difficult, is the rising spirit of nationalism in most non-Christian 
lands. At the same time, this very spirit of self-determination, 
if met by the missionary body with sympathy and tact, may 
offer some suggestions toward the solution of the problem of 
self-support. 

I. NEGATIVE PRINCIPLES : THE PRESENT SUBSIDY SYSTEM. 


(i) Reasons for the existence of the system . 

(a) Wealth of the Church in the West . The poverty of 
the early Church made the method of giving grants-in-aid to 
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newly founded churches manifestly impossible, even if it had 
been considered expedient The wealth of the Church in the 
West at the present time, which is fabulous as compared with 
that of the native Church in mission lands, just as manifestly 
makes large subsidies to this struggling Church possible, if not 
advisable. 

(b) The, path of least resistance (i) for the missionary. 
The young missionary, but lately arrived on the field from the 
homeland, conscious that the Church at home anxiously awaits 
good news of progress, and himself impatient to see results, 
aware of bis inexpertness in the language and customs of the 
people and perhaps finding ready to his hand natives who are 
only too eager to take up the work of evangelists or teachers, 
begins by employing some of them. As a group of adherents 
gathers, chapels and schools seem increasingly necessary, and 
be proceeds to reut or buy the needed buildings. At last a 
feeble, struggling body of believers appears, and out of 
sympathy for their deep poverty, or, as iu the case of Adooiram 
Judsou, fearing lest giving ou their part might be construed by 
them as an act of merit, be hesitates to urge giving upon them, 
aud from his own comparatively abundant resources provides 
for some or all of their ueeds. ( 2 ) For the native . The 
native, on the other hand, who often looks upon the missionary 
and his Board as possessed of inexhaustible iuuds, and who 
has perhaps been urged by the native evangelist to change 
religions for financial as well as other reasons, fails to see 
why the desperately poor, who can so ill afford it, should be 
required to pay for what the rich missionary and his richer 
Board could so easily afford. 

(f) The power of precedent. For the reasons above stated, 
most modern missions have been established upon the basis of 
subsidies granted to the growing native Church. Moreover, 
owing to the natural conservatism in most non-Christian lands, 
4 that which hath been’ not only * is that which shall be,’ bnt 
also is that which ought to be forevermore. Hence the simple 
fact that subsidies have been granted in the past is sufficient 
reason why they should be continued indefinitely. 

(a) Evil Results of the system, 

(a) Demoralization of Christians and groups of believers . 
When a Christian is taken from bis community and appointed 
as a paid worker of the mission, demoralization often results, 
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not only in the individual, but in the group from which he is 
taken. On the part of the individual, not only is there 
frequently inefficiency in performing unaccustomed tasks, but 
there is also sometimes a certain amount of pride and arrogance 
engendered, and a dependence upon the mission rather than 
the native Church, thus alienating him from those to whom he 
should be most closely related. On the part of the group, 
when their natural leader is taken away, coldness and disorgan¬ 
ization sometimes result, and jealousy and heartburning on the 
part of those not selected for employment are by no means 
unknown. A few instances within the writer’s own observation 
may be given here. One young man of limited intellectual 
training, who had been instrumental in bringing many of his 
fellow villagers into the Church was later appointed an evangelist 
in the pay of the mission. Since then about as many members 
in his village have backslidden as he has brought into the Church 
in the places where he has worked. A young college graduate 
who received a salary from the local church for carrying on evan¬ 
gelistic work in the city, frankly stated that he woujd prefer to 
receive his salary from the mission ; and when this same church 
decided to pay the pastor’s salary, the pastor for this and other 
reasons resigned, later specifying, when called by another 
mission, that his salary should be paid by the mission rather 
than by the local church. A little group of mountaineers, 
hearing the Gospel from a relative who was fleeing from the 
Boxers, received the message at once and immediately began 
to propagate it with zeal. Some years later land was bought 
and a chapel erected without much expense to the local 
Christians and an evangelist employed by the mission to preach 
there. Also children were sent to school at missionaries* ex¬ 
pense and several of their number were employed in Christian 
work by the mission. The result lias been jealousy, schism, 
and a moribund church. 

{b) Tke arousing of cupidity . It is difficult to exaggerate 
the extreme poverty of nou-Christiau lands. Hence even the 
sight of the missionary with his comparatively expensive 
establishment and several servants at his beck and call tends to 
arouse the cupidity of the native. But when the native sees 
that those who believe in the missionary’s religion are some¬ 
times employed as servants, or even raised to the rank of 
evangelists or teachers on a salary larger than they eveT 
have received before, the temptation to cupidity is for many 
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irresistible. In view of their temptation, should we be very 
severe in onr judgment of those who, for the sake of the loaves 
and fishes, have eagerly taken up the study of Christianity, 
or who, after being admitted to the Church, have shown 
praiseworthy zeal only as long as they had hopes of securing 
what to them seems a lucrative position ? 

(c) Hypocrisy. In non-Christian countries, as Dr. Nevius 
has well pointed out, where dissimulation has become an art, 
it is exceedingly difficult for the missionary, in any case, to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. How much greater, then, 
is the difficulty when an element is introduced into the problem 
which puts a premium upon hypocrisy and dissimulation ? 
Jesus, in sifting out his followers, had to set before them in 
all its grimness a life of privation and renunciation, of self- 
denial and cross bearing, with a prospect of martyrdom at its 
close: and if missionaries of to-day fail to appeal to the same 
heroic impulses, they can expect little but failure in their 
work. 

(d) Tendency to discourage voluntary workers. Again, 
the system under which the mission employs the native agents 
has a tendency, as Dr. Nevius has shown, to discourage those 
who hitherto have given their services freely in Christian work. 
Why should not they also receive remuneration ? Indeed, 
although almost every mission has both kinds of workers, there 
is such an essential incompatibility between the two principles 
that very often neither is eminently successful. 

(f) Tendency oj missionary to dominate ovei native 
Church and agents. Control of the purse strings produces 
almost unconsciously in the missionary a tendency to use 
authority rather than persuasion. Westerners tend to be rather 
aggressive and insistent upon their policies in any case : but 
this financial relation would seem to accentuate that tendency. 
With the rise of nationalism, increasing friction will un¬ 
doubtedly be the result of such a relation. 

(/) Imposition of Western atsioms and modes of thought* 
With comparatively large sums of money appropriated for the 
use of the uative Church, the missionary naturally delights to 
provide it with all the outward accompaniments of worship to 
which he is accustomed, buildings of Gothic or other Western 
architecture, stained glass windows, musical instruments and 
the like. Naturally enough, in such a setting, his own ritual, 
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creed and polity seem most appropriate ; and almost without 
realizing it, a purely exotic type of Christianity has been planted 
in his field. If, on the other hand, the little feeble church 
had been allowed to struggle until it had provided itself with 
its own place of worship, meanwhile developing its own ritual 
and type of organization, there would be far more prospect of 
self-propagation. 

(g) Denationalization of Christians and consequent loss 
of influence. “I am only a black Englishman,” exclaimed 
an African Christian, who felt that his training had been away 
from sympathetic relations with his own people. In a country 
like China, in which the treaties with Western Powers guarantee 
protection for native Christians, the Christians have been 
sharply differentiated from the people in general by the govern¬ 
ment and looked upon as, in a sense, wards of the Western 
Powers. In any country, however, where a considerable 
number of the native Christians are in the employ of the 
foreign mission, there is a tendency to denationalize them. 
They thus lose almost all their influence, especially among 
the thinking classes of their people, who naturally attribute 
their zeal in preaching a foreign religion to the salary which 
they receive from the foreigner. 

II. POSITIVE PRINCIPLES. 

/. Self-support desirable , because 

{a) Ideally the best method. That self-support is theoreti¬ 
cally the best method for establishing the Christian Church as 
a living and growing organism in non-Christian lands hardly 
admits of question. Books on mission methods and the science 
of missions are unanimous on this point. Dr. James E- Barton, 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Foreign Missions Con¬ 
ference in North America, said: “Probably there is no member 
of this conference who does not believe the Native Church and 
the institutions of the church in every mission area should be 
supported by native contributions and that this is their duty 
and privilege.” 

(b) Practically the ?nost successful method. As for the 
practicability of the method of self-support at the very outset 
of mission work, there is more difference of opinitm. A study 
of the more successful mission fields would seem to indicate 
that those fields where the Jprinciple of self-support has been 
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most rigidly adhered to from the beginning show at the present 
time the most virile and growing churches. 

2. Self-support possible , as proved by 

(a) The Early Church. The possibility of complete self- 
support at the inception of mission enterprises is proved con¬ 
clusively by the history of the Early Church, when the whole 
Roman Empire was won in three centuries through the voluntary 
witness of believers as they went from place to place. 

(b) The early missions . Likewise in the case of the 
early missions, such as those to Britons and Goths and the 
Nestorian missions to China and other lauds, the principle of 
self-support seems to have been adhered to throughout. 

(c) The Protestant Reformation. In the same way the 
Protestant Reformation spread the news of justification by 
faith from mouth to mouth and from laud to land without 
definite organization and without funds to subsidize its spread. 

{d) Early Methodist missions. When Wesley directed 
Asbury to proclaim the doctrines of Methodism throughout the 
American colonies, be expected him to do it without subsidies, 
and the work was accomplished with remarkable success. 

(e) Modern missions. It is in the principles and practice 
of modern missions, however, that we can best judge as to the 
possibility of establishing new churches at the present day upon 
a self-supporting basis. 

Bassein. The Bassein Karen Mission in Burmah, begun 
by Elisha Litchfield Abbott in 1837, is one of the earliest and 
most successful examples of a self-supporting church on the 
mission field in modern times. Begun at a time of severe 
persecution by the Burman authorities, and of necessity carried 
on in British territory some distance from Bassein, where 
evangelists were trained for work in the jungles of Bassein, the 
Christians soon numbered many thousands. Out of an appro¬ 
priation of 1,500 rupees, Abbott refused to use more than 600 
for these self-denying evangelists, and, at a later date, even this 
small amount was relinquished by these leaders of the Bassein 
churches, since which time they have been wholly self-support¬ 
ing. Scores of churches and schools have been built wholly with 
native funds, and the large Bassein Normal and Industrial 
Institute was built and endowed largely through the contributions 
of the Karen churches. Indeed, at one time these Christians 
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offered to pay the traveling expenses and salary of an American 
teacher, if one should be sent to them, and at another time, 
when several missionaries lost all their possessions through a 
fire, the Christians immediately subscribed one thousand rupees 
for their relief. 

Harpoot . In Harpoot, of the American Board’s Eastern 
Turkey Mission, C. H. Wheeler and his associates began their 
work on the principle that no Christian books or tracts were to 
be given away, that churches with pastors should never receive 
mission aid exceeding 50%, which aid, if given, must diminish 
yearly, and that only a small proportion of the cost of a church 
building should be given as a grant-in-aid. Within ten yeaxs 
several churches were wholly self-supporting, several others 
were nearly so, and new communities of Christians were 
springing up in many directions. 

Sierra Leone. Africa has been the scene of some of the 
earliest and some of the most successful experiments in self- 
support. The C. M. S. Annual Report for 1919 says concerning 
its Sierra Leone Mission (which was founded in 1804): “In 
1861 the Sierra Leone Native Church was organized on an 
independent basis, and undertook the support of its own pastors, 
churches and schools, aided by a small grant from the Society, 
which ceased in 1890. In 1876 the Native Church took over 
the outlying missions in the Bnllom and Mendi countries, and 
in 1908 it assumed responsibility for the remainder of the C. M. S. 
work in the interior with the aid of some financial help from 

the Society.There are 34 clergymen and 243 lay agents 

connected with the Sierra Leone Native Church.” 

Natal. James Dexter Taylor, of the A. B. C. F. M. Natal, or 
Zulu Mission, reported in 1910 to the Edinburgh Conference as 
follows: “About the year 1894the appropriations from America 
for the support of native pastors and preachers, which had been 
gradually decreased through several years, ceased altogether. 
. . . . Before a Council will agree to the ordination of a pastor 
over any church, the church must give satisfactory evidence 
that it will support him, with the result that all churches 
having ordained pastors and some others on the stronger stations 
pay the entire stipend of their pastor or lay pastor. All other 
churches not thus completely self-supporting locally are aided 
by the treasury of this Board, ‘The Six’ [a board for 
administering the mission funds contributed by the native 
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raise an amount equal to that voted by the Board.” 

Kamerun. The P. N. Kameruu Mission, founded in 1864, 
reported in 1919 thirty-one organized churches, of which 27 are 
entirely self-supporting ; 335 primary schools, of which 127 are 
entirely self-supporting ; 17,957 communicants, and collections 
for all purposes amounting to $35,753. In 1915, when Kamerun 
was being ravaged by the war, the contributions of the native 
church were double those of any previous year, so that while 
the money from the mission’s treasury was requisitioned and 
the Board at home was unable to send money into the country, 
the contributions of the church made possible the continuation 
of the work. 

Uganda. Probably the most rapid as well as thorough 
evangelization of any African field is that accomplished through 
the C. M. S. Mission in Uganda. Bishop Tucker reported to the 
Edinburgh Conference: ‘‘The whole of the Pastoral, Educa¬ 
tional and Missionary work of the Church is maintained 
entirely from native sources. The funds of the C. M. S. are only 
employed for the support of the European missionaries.” The 
Mengo High School is self-supporting except for the salary of 
the missionary in charge. The fine hospital at Mengo was 
built by the Baganda, who also subscribed ^18,000 toward 
the building of the Mengo cathedral. Ail the African 
clergymen and lay teachers who in 1919 numbered 60 and 
3,775 respectively, have always been entirely maintained 
by the contributions of the people. Bishop Tucker adds: 
“ Self-propagation, as a principle vital to the best interests 
of the Church, has been carried out from the very beginning. 
Bunjoro, Toro and Nkole were first entered by Baganda 
missionaries.” 

South Chin a, Japan, Philippines. In South China, especially 
in the regions of Amoy and Swatow, self-support was early 
aimed at, and has been attained to a large degree. In the 
stronger church bodies in Japan, entire self-support is aimed at 
by the Japanese and has been attained in no small measure, 
though the transition from mission subsidy to self-support was 
attended, especially iu the Church of Christ in Japan, with a 
good deal of hard feeling. In Bohol and other places in the 
Philippines, self-support has been aimed at from the beginning 
and very largely attained. 
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Korea . In the last Asiatic country opened to the West, 
however, the principles of self-support have been most generally 
applied by all missions from the beginning, and with very marked 
success. After about twenty-three years of work Dr. Underwood 
(in the “Call of Korea,” p. 148) estimated the number of 
self-supporting churches at 1,000, the number of communicants 
at nearly 30,000, and the contributions of the Korean churches 
at nearly $80,000. The Korean Christians long ago began 
missionary work on Quelpart Island, and more recently have 
sent several missionaries into the Chinese Province of Shantung, 
where an American missionary who had visited them told the 
writer that they were carrying on a very successful work. 

(To be continued.') 


The Quest of Unity 

FRANK L. NORRIS 

(A sermon preached at Peitaiko s July j/, 192/) 

Let Thy merciful ears, O Lord, be open to the prayers of Thy hnmble 
servants: and that they may obtain their petitions, make them to ask such 
things as shall please Thee, through Jesus Christ our lord. Ahbn. 

m HE prayer we have just offered is the Collect for to-day, 
being that for the 10th Sunday after Trinity. It is in 
substance at least fourteeu centuries old : through all 
those centuries it has voiced the prayers of Christians. 
There are signs—to many of us most welcome signs—that 
many of those to whom or to whose spiritual forbears a 
liturgical service was once anathema are now coming to value 
such services more and more as setting a higher standard of 
worship, as being really a greater help to devotion, than 
the practice of calling upon the minister to offer extempore 
prayer or perhaps one should rather say prayer of his own 
composition. I value this opportunity of holding such a 
liturgical service here to-night. I am grateful for it. It 
testifies to a growing appreciation of the value of worship. I 
will venture to give two out of many recent signs that liturgical 
services are being valued. Iu meutiouiug the first it gives me 
the opportunity of commending to your notice and attention 
what seems to me an admirable little book, the “Book of 
Congregational Worship” brought out last year by the Con¬ 
gregational Union of England and Wales. Many of the offices 
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there drawn up and set forth seem to me to be quite excellent 
examples of liturgical services. 

The other instance I would give is the testimony of a 
member of the C. I. M. who stayed a day or two with me a 
week or so ago. He was not with me for a Sunday, but he 
came twice to our daily Morning Prayer in the Cathedral in 
Peking, and he remarked to all just before he went away 
how deeply the dignity of that simple service, lasting some 
fifteen or twenty minutes, bad impressed him. He had been 
doing famine relief work for us up country, and as a true 
man of God be had had prayers with our Christian workers 
wherever he had been. But he felt and acknowledged a 
contrast between those prayers and the more formal and yet 
by no means merely formal worship of our daily service in the 
Cathedral. 

It has seemed worth while to allude to this at the outset 
of what I would say to you because I want to lay stress upon 
a tendency, a desire, an aim, which is natural, to some extent 
inevitable, and undeniably always strong. A day or two ago 
I had in my office two young Chinese clerks engaged in con¬ 
sidering the Chinese version of a piece of English. Each 
was bent on securing the other's adhesion to his own render¬ 
ing, only giving way when he acknowledged its inferiority. 
Occasionally I had to act as arbitrator. My decisions settled 
the questions, but carried no conviction. 

The point I would make, my brethren, at the outset is 
this. In our quest of Unity—when as is undoubtedly the 
case to-day, we are all feeling a deep impulse towards re¬ 
union—we must expect to find this tendency at work, and 
we must recognize its strength. Each Christian body will 
naturally be anxious to impress its own ideals, its own form 
of the faith, its own order, ou the other Christian bodies : and 
each advocate of reunion will be naturally anxious to press 
his own view, his own plan, his own proposal for immediate 
action. 

We must expect this, we must not complain nor be 
impatient if it is so, but we must hold fast to the fundamental 
truth that to yield to this tendency will never carry conviction. 
It may be that some general assembly, some widely-con¬ 
stituted Conference, will attempt a decision : it may flatter 
itself that it has settled the question, locally, but its decision 
will not carry conviction : and without conviction all reunion 
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will be fruitless of any thing except future disagreement and 
trouble. 

What then ? 

To-day’s Collect seems to me to supply the answer. First 
and foremost, we must all seek to be filled with humility, 
humility towards God and humility towards each other. None 
knows how hard this is better than the English Churchman. 
He is to begin with an Englishman,—who may and usually 
does detest boasting, or any open assertion of superiority, but 
in whose heart of hearts there is rooted a deep conviction that 
he is right and all who differ from him wrong. He is, 
morever, a member of the Church of England. I am not 
disposed to lay any emphasis on its establishment: I doubt if 
to-day that carries any real weight with any of us. But we 
claim an ancestry second to none in honour, in antiquity, in 
loyalty to Christ. We have reformed the Church not once 
but all the time—we are reforming it, or so we hope, to-day. 
But we are in it and of it, and not outside it: and it is very 
hard for us to be humble. And yet I think at Lambeth last 
year we showed that we sought humility. Let me quote but 
one sentence from our “Appeal”: “We desire frankly to 
confess our share in the guilt of thus crippling the Body of 
Christ and hindering the activity of His Spirit” : Let me 
also call your attention to the offer with which that “Appeal ” 
closes, namely, that “ terms of Union having been otherwise 
satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and clergy of our Communion 
would willingly accept from those authorities a form of com¬ 
mission or recognition which would commend our ministry to 
their congregations as having its place in the one family life.” 
We must seek then to be filled with humility towards God and 
each other. But the lesson of to-day’s Collect does not stop 
there. We are seeking Union because we believe it to be the 
will of God. Surely God never meant that we were to arrauge 
its terms: it is really inconceivable that God should have 
sent His Son into the world to found the Church which is His 
Body, should there have permitted the wilful ness of men to 
imperil and well-nigh destroy the unity of that Body, and 
should now be waiting for men however penitent, however 
anxious to undo the evil—to arrange the terms on which the 
broken unity may be restored. 

“That they may obtain their petitions, make them to 
ask such things as shall please Thee.” 
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The way to avoid that natural inevitable tendency of 
which I have spoken, which makes each Church, each party, 
each individual, press for the solution, the terms, that most 
commend themselves to each, is to realize from the outset that 
that is beginning all wrong : that the only right way to begin 
is to set ourselves to learn wbat God wants: to learn the terms 
on which He meant the Body of His Son to be one, on which 
alone the now divided Body can regain its Unity. If we can 
find out what these terms are—God’s terms, not man’s—and 
recognize them for what they are—they will carry conviction 
and their adoption will bring peace. 

I cannot word this object better than it was worded in 
the last paragraph of the “Appeal” that came out from the 
Lambeth Conference : “a new and great endeavour to recover 
and to manifest to the world the Unity of the Body of Christ 
of which He prayed.” Not to create but to recover ; not to 
come to terms hut to discover God’s plan. It is in truth— 
forgive my quoting once again—“ an adventure of good will 
and still more of faith.” 

Certain corollaries result, if this description of wbat should 
be our common purpose is at all accurate: and in view of the 
discussions on unity in which some of us will be taking part 
in view again of the National Missionary Conference which 
is to be held next year, I think we need to bear those 
corollaries in mind. 


I 

We are seeking to learn : we have not yet learnt. God’s 
will is sometimes revealed in a moment, but more often it is 
only slowly apprehended. Great patience is therefore needed, 
and we must be content to wait if He so wills. Does that 
sound like a truism ? Believe me, it is more necessary to insist 
upon it to-day than ever before. Men are getting impatient: 
they are suggesting short cuts without really knowing whither 
those short cuts lead. Of this, at least, we may be certain that 
they don’t lead to the discovery of God’s will: they don’t 
pretend to do so: they claim to be short cuts to a unity of 
man’s devising, and that is not the unity we seek. 

This patience—the first corollary to which I would direct 
your attention—is very characteristic of the movement in 
connexion with which we are holding our little Conference to¬ 
morrow. The plan of holding a World Conference on matters 
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of Faith and Order was started ten years ago. The first 
preliminary Conference was held last year, and revealed that 
there was still much to be done before a second Conference can 
usefully be called together. It is in furtherance of the prepara¬ 
tion for such a second Conference that Christians of good will 
all over the world are being asked to meet and consider such 
questions as those on Faith which we shall be discussing to¬ 
morrow. How many of us are ready with clear answers to the 
questions that are to be considered, about the necessary degree 
of unity in Faith, about the manner of its statement, or its 
form ? 

And remember that this is only the first series of such 
questions. The Committee of the World Conference contem¬ 
plates others—all as preliminary to its next general Conference. 

They set us an example of patience which we shall do well 
to imitate, to-morrow and next spring. 

II 

A second and no less important corollary from the axiom 
that we are seeking to know not merely God’s will—the Re¬ 
union of Christendom—but also God’s place—the terms of such 
Reunion as God and not man would make them—is that we 
are driven back to history and behind all other history to our 
New Testaments. In a word, we are driven to study. 

It is not that we expect to find in history or in the New 
Testament even a perfect outline of God’s plan as He formed it 
“ before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy 
and without blame before Him in love to the praise of the 
glory of His grace, wherein He hath made us accepted in the 
beloved. ” One cannot help thinking that sometimes, in 
the desire to hold fast the faith once delivered to the saints, 
in the effort to be loyal to the Church that is built upon the 
apostles and prophets, Christ Himself being the chief corner 
stone, men have allowed too little room for the action of the 
Spirit who should for all time lead men to the truth, who 
should inspire the Body with life and thereby with the power 
of growth and development after the Will of God. 

No: we do not expect to find a clear and unmistakable 
statement in history or the New Testament of God’s perfect 
plans. 

But neither do we suppose that God has waited for 
nineteen centuries to reveal His plan for the first time 
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to-day at the beginning of this 20th Century. If “at sundry 
times and in divers manners He spoke in times past unto the 
fathers and the prophets,” before He spoke by His Son, so 
surely if we read our New Testaments right we shall find that 
He never intended to put a limit to man’s opportunity of 
understanding that perfect revelation of God in man, which was 
made to us in our Lord Jesus Christ. It has always been 
“ to-day if you will hear His voice ”; and those who would seek 
to rediscover God’s plan for the unity of His Church must seek 
it in the New Testament and in history, gradually unfolding 
itself as the light of revelation grows clearer, this age and that 
standing out “for our admonition” that we should not do as 
men did then : that age and this again adding to our kuowledge 
and understanding, until “the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, rnaketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying—the building up—of 
itself in love.” 


Ill 

Patience, study, and thirdly detachment. I cannot find a 
better word for my third corollary than this which I borrow 
from Bishop Gore. To leave go of one’s anchorage, without a 
course to steer by, without control of the ship, is obviously so 
dangerous as to be almost better described as fatal. But to be 
ready to leave go as soon as the true course has been laid down 
is implied in any request for such a course, in any effort to 
seek and follow it. And this readiness to leave go is what I 
mean by detachment. It is a readiness: not necessarily any¬ 
thing more. To some of us one of the really dangerous 
features of the present day is the general loosening of old ties, 
a tendency visible on many sides to cut the anchor adrift and 
sail before any wind that happens to be blowing. It is a reaction 
against this danger that is driving some to cast out further 
anchors in the old ground, to inveigh against any change. 
That reaction is, I think, fraught with a danger of its own. 
But neither tbe danger of drifting nor the reactionary policy of 
ultra-conservation seems to me to weaken the imperative force 
of this third corollary of the position I have assumed : if we are 
out to discover God’s plan, or if we are to follow it when 
discovered, we need detachment, a readiness to let go, to 
lannch out into the deep, in faith that our adventure will be 
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rewarded. We shall, however, need a safeguard: a.security 
against drifting: a definite aim and a no less definite and 
reliable control. This we shall find if we adventure along 
God’s lines, in company with Our Lord, ensuring His presence 
with us by prayer and sacrament. 44 Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” These are the only means by which the church can 
regain those great gifts of unity and power which she so sadly 
lacks to-day. Let me end with one more quotation from the 
Lambeth Encyclical: 

“Pray without ceasing, without wavering, faithfully, in¬ 
stantly, fervently. Prayer is the source of all our strength. 
Obey the Lord’s command, more earnestly and more directly 
partake of the Sacrament of His Body and Blood. In it offer 
yourselves with your souls and bodies to be a reasonable, holy 
and lively sacrifice in union with His Sacrifice. In it learn 
from Him the way of fellowship with God and with man: 
receive in Him the power to share His love to His Father and 
His love to man.” 


Health Education. The Menace of Malaria 

WM. W. CADBURY, M.D. 

College Physician, Canton Christian College. 


South of China. There are some mission stations in 
the neighborhood of Canton where almost every member of 
the foreign staff is affected every year. Often a chronic state 
of infection ensues placing the individual much below par in 
physical and spiritual efficiency. 

The parasites, which are the cause of malaria, are found 
in the blood and are sucked into the month of a species of 
mosquito known as anopheles. Without this insect as an 
intermediary host, malarial infection does not occur. The 
knowledge of this fact has enormously simplified our treatment 
of the disease. 


B 


malaria is said to have been one of the chief con¬ 
tributing factors to the downfall of Rome, so it has 
been one of the great obstacles to mission work in the 
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The anopheles mosquito breeds in shallow pools or in 
standing water wherever this is found, especially in the 
tropical and southern temperate zones, and in such regions, 
in spite of all that we know of the disease, malaria remains 
a serious menace to the health of the community. In the 
paddy fields of Southern China the mosquito finds an ideal 
breeding place. 

Considering first the prevention of the disease, the attack 
should be made along two general lines: that against the 
mosquito and that against the parasite in the blood. 

The successful prevention of malaria by directing the 
attack against the mosquito was fully demonstrated in the 
Panama Canal Zone, during the construction of the Canal. 
Several methods are available, all of which have their value. 

1. Drainage. All shallow pools and drains should be 
filled in or dug out so that they will contain no water. Jars 
and broken bits of crockery containing water must be carefully 
emptied. The source of the mosquito may thereby be 
eradicated. 

2. Fish may be placed in ponds, or even in paddy fields 
that cannot be drained. 

3. Kerosene oil may be poured on the surface of the 
water, thus destroying the embryo. 

4. Screening. For the average missionary’s home, 
located on a small compound, this last method is the only one 
available. In such cases, screens should be considered a sine 
qua non for every missionary’s house, located in a malarial 
region. Not only must the entire house be screened, 
including the verandahs, but a double-screen door at the 
entrances or at the bedroom door is very desirable. The 
expense involved in screening is as nothing when compared to 
the disability and ill-health caused by malaria. At the Canton 
Christian College all teachers’ residences are screeued and since 
this was done malaria has been almost eliminated from the 
staff*. The classrooms and dormitories for students have not 
yet, however, been screened and the result is that there is 
yearly more sickness from malaria than from all other diseases 
combined. In an enrolment of about 800 students there is an 
average of 150 cases of malaria a year. Since this means an 
absence from class of from three days to a week for each attack, 
there is a yearly waste of about two years of school days by our 
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boys, from this one cause. Only by adequate screeniug, can 
the disease be controlled in mission compounds in South 
China. 

In order to prevent malaria by attacking the parasite in 
the blood, quinine is the only means at our command. The 
continual use of small doses of the drug as a preventive is not 
generally to be recommended. On the other hand, when one 
has been badly bitten by mosquitoes, especially if it is known 
that some of them were of the species of anopheles, fifteen 
grains (one gram) of quinine in divided doses will probably 
prevent an attack. 

For the treatment of the disease quinine is the only remedy 
worthy of consideration. Even in those who appear to have an 
idiosyncrasy to the drug it should be used, but under the care 
of a physician. The pernicious or severe form of malaria must 
always be referred to a physician for treatment, for it is this 
form of the disease that frequently results in death. 

For the simple tertian and quartan forms of the disease the 
treatment is simpler, though it should, if possible, be directed 
by a physician. In general, the following outline may be 
followed. Fifteen to twenty grains of the sulphate or bisul- 
pbate of quinine divided into three doses and taken daily- 
after meals, will generally suffice to break up au attack. 
For the eradication of the parasite from the system many me¬ 
thods have been recommended, but the writer, after several 
years experience, has found the following method the most 
successful: 

After the first chill is over and the temperature has begun 
to fall begin to take the quinine, five grains three times a day 
after each meal. This should be continued for seveu days. 
Iu the second week, five grains twice a day should be taken 
and in the third week five grains daily should suffice. After 
this one should take fifteen grains one day every week for from 
three to six months in order to eliminate the parasite com¬ 
pletely. This method has generally proved to be successful in 
our hands, and together with the proper screening of houses 
will go a long way in the control of the disease. 

Malaria is a disease that can be controlled even in the most 
infected districts, but it requires the exercise of perseverance 
and intelligence. There is no excuse for missionaries being 
sent home on this account. 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint 

A 

(Continuing “ Woman’s Work in the Far East ”) 


The Place of Women in the Church* 

JANE SHAW WARD 

E ROM among the many phases of the relation of women 
to the life of the Church I have selected only two, 
the general trend of which is indicated in the questions 
below. 

i. To what extent are we developing woman leadership 
in the church ? What elements in church government, 
organization and work most successfully draw out the potential, 
creative thought and responsible service of women ? What 
elements hinder the development of such creative thought and 
responsible service ? 

2. In such communities as Shaughai there is a rapidly 
growing number of girls and young women, former students 
in mission schools. There is also au increasing group of 
young women who have been educated in non-mission institu¬ 
tions. How shall we draw into active Christian fellowship and 
service in the church, and in society, a larger number of these 
former mission school students ? How shall we reach for 
Christian life and service more of the educated non-Christian 
women of the community ? 

In regard to women’s work in geueral, people approach 
the problems of the church in a number of ways varying 
between two extremes. 

At one end of the line is the person who talks about 
church work, plans for it, orgauizes and carries it on, and 
then says, “Let ns have a meeting to consider women’s work, 
and ask one of the women in to present it.” Such an 
individual thinks of church work, and then of Sunday school 
work, temperance, women’s work, etc., as vastly important 
and significant sub-issues to be classified together. 

*A paper given in somewhat fuller form for the Sbaughai Missionary 
Association on January 3, 19A 
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At the other extreme is the individual who thinks of 
church work always in terms of men and women, and who 
when the work is divided, as divided it must be at many 
points, for many obvious reasons, thinks of the divisions as 
men’s work and women’s work, and plans that representatives 
of both shall be included in tbe body which makes final 
decisions on the work of the church as a whole. Perhaps the 
developments in church councils and conferences will illustrate 
the point. 

In earlj days many church councils were held wholly 
without women representatives. At more recent gatherings, 
such as the last general missionary conference in China in 
1913, women were included, and two of the eighteen com¬ 
missions were on women’s work. For the National Christian 
Conference in May there are, I believe, women on every 
commission, and each commission is charged to consider its 
problem as it refers both to men’s and women’s work. This 
advance is greater and more significant than may at first 
appear. 

China in its educated circles is singularly modern. Prob¬ 
lems and movements that have only recently developed in 
other countries are also developing here. We in the West 
have of late years seen the growth of a strongly self-conscious 
women’s movement, and with it the organization of a large—an 
unnecessarily large—number of women’s organizations. 

Of course there is a vast number of causes to which these 
changes are due. But one cause, and a larger one, perhaps, 
than we have sometimes realized, is the fact that in the West 
woman’s originality, initiative and such creative power as she 
possessed were not finding room for self-expression in the 
already existing organizations of the day. We were not, in 
our civic, political, social, business, professional and religious 
life so organized as to challenge a capable, educated woman 
to give to the limit of her ability. We were somehow failing 
in many lines of life to make it possible for her to contribute 
all the creative and responsible service of which she might 
with training and opportunities become capable. 

In preparing for this paper I have talked with more than 
twenty-five Chinese and foreign men and women about the 
women’s work in their churches, and the problems connected 
with it. The ideas expressed below are rather a composite 
picture of the thinking of a good many people, than the result 
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of one person’s cogitations. Some most encouraging facts 
have come out as a result of this study. 

I believe those who know will agree with me when I say 
that in most denominations women have a larger place in 
the central governing bodies of local churches here in Shanghai 
than they have in similar churches of the same denominations 
in the West. 

This seems a broad statement, but I believe the facts 
support it. To illustrate from some of the larger denomina¬ 
tions : in two of Shanghai’s self-supporting churches, the 
central board of management is about half men and half 
women. There are women stewards in Methodist churches, 
women deacons and women on the executive committee in 
Baptist churches (both North and South), women members on 
the vestry of Episcopal churches, women deacons (though not 
yet women elders in Shanghai) in Presbyterian churches. 

After a first recognition that such facts indicate au en¬ 
couraging state of affairs, we are tempted to pause and say, 
“ But isn’t this an artificial approach to the problem of church 
leadership ? Before we rejoice because women are elected to 
responsibility shall we not find out whether they are the best 
people for the work ? Let us have women, by all means, if 
they are fitted for the task. But let us face the matter 
honestly. Shall we elect them, as women, or shall we not, 
still better, elect the best person for the position, be it man 
or women ? Are we not people first, and men and women 
after that ? ” 

Where individuals have had to struggle for recognition 
there are usually three stages. First they want power because 
they feel they have a right to it. This is, shall we say, an 
adolesceut attitude. Later, as they receive more power, they 
work bard to be worthy of it, accepting it as a charge, even 
while claiming it as a right. Finally, however, society comes 
to recognize that representatives of certain groups may be the 
best people to carry on or to share certain work, not only 
because of their immediate service which may be quite limited 
but because of their strategic value and potential contribution. 
Perhaps I can make it clearer by an illustration from an 
entirely different but at some points very similar problem 
which has been thought about for many years in China. 

As soon as a Christian constituency had come into being 
it was felt that the church must develop Chinese leadership. 
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The problem here, though not parallel, is similar to that of 
developing woman leadership and many of the methods and 
arguments used there are helpful in working out principles 
regarding woman’s share in leadership. In mission work 
there have often been cases where a well-educated, specially 
trained, and long experienced foreigner might have been given 
a certain task, but the respousibility was put in the hands of 
a younger, less educated, and not as well-equipped Chinese 
Christian. Why? Was it that the latter demanded it ? Usu¬ 
ally quite the reverse. Often he accepted it with great 
diffidence and even unwillingness. Yet it was felt by wise 
men that he should take it. Was this an artificial distinction? 
If we apply the principle “ the best man for the task,” should 
he be chosen ? Of course we all agree that, for the good of 
the work in the long run, he should. 

Although hampered in many ways he is familiar with 
Chinese life. His thinking brings to the problem the creative 
genius of another set of circumstances, a different background, 
and perhaps, to some extent, a different nature. 

If you ask whether he is the best man for the task to-day, 
he may be. Often he is. But even if he is not able to do 
a large successful piece of work, at once, we still feel that 
he is the best man for the place because of his potential con¬ 
tribution. 

There is, moreover, another element involved. His posi¬ 
tion will help to bring other Chinese Christians to a realization 
of their present and potential responsibility for the church’s 
work and future. As a general rule, his thinking and attitudes 
will permeate a far larger circle than could those of a Westerner. 
By leading, he is helping to wake others to a sense of 
responsibility and a consciousness of future possibilities. 

While he is himself in the responsible position, acquiring 
a more far-reaching and better-rounded vision of the work 
himself, his development will be partially shared by other fellow 
Christians. Iu most of the above particulars the parallel I 
have drawn holds, at least in part. 

I have already pointed out one of the encouraging elements 
in the situation in Shanghai’s churches in regard to women’s 
responsibility. There is another matter that is of interest. 
Nearly all the women with whom I have talked have said 
that the ordinary Christian Chinese man of to-day takes it 
entirely and quite simply for granted, as a rule, that women 
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should be included in fair numbers, and on the same footing 
as meu, in the management of church affairs. This means 
that unless we create it, we shall not need to overcome local 
prejudice in these developments. 

The point can be so quickly stated that its significance may 
escape us. But let us look at the fact with open-mindedness 
and realize that this may be one of the places where, by 
letting our Western assumptions carry weight, we shall be 
introducing Western prejudices which need not otherwise have 
become one more burden of which Chinese Christians will in 
future have to rid themselves. A really natural inclusion of 
women on a par with meu seems to be a part of the present 
attitude toward life of China’s forward-looking younger men. 
There is a danger that the Western church with its organization 
developed from the background of a vastly different past may, 
without realizing it, set itself up in opposition to this, one of 
the good traits of China’s new national life. 

There are, however, certain hindrances that often retard 
the development of a sense of responsibility in Christian 
women. One is the unpreparedness of women. There are 
so few who are educated. 

Knowing less, they care less and are less capable of taking 
responsibility, and because they are not responsible they are 
not forced into knowing and caring more. It is a vicious 
circle, and must be cut, somewhere. We here in the Chinese 
Christian Church are cutting it for our women members by 
giving them responsibility that, perforce, drives them into wide 
responsible thinking. 

We need to go one step further. On central administrative 
committees, on iuterdenomination or union committees, etc., 
too often women do not appear. It is noteworthy (to use an 
entirely colorless adjective) that when the missions or organi¬ 
zations of the city are asked each to send one representative, 
the woman (for often it is only one) at the meeting usually 
comes from a body made up wholly of women. Even when 
two delegates are asked for, it often comes about that both are 
men. That women are sometimes unwilling and sometimes 
uuprepared to go is a part of the vicious circle. 

We can avoid the fixing of this condition in a city such as 
Shanghai if we go on as we have begun, including women as a 
matter of course in the central deliberative and executive 
bodies of the local churches, and appointing them gradually to 
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positions where the responsibility involved forces them to 
stretch their minds to a national or world outlook. 

And when we include women on committees let it not be 
by ones. It is not fair to ask one woman on a committee of 
nine, or three or four on a committee of twenty to represent 
women. In such a position one woman alone finds it hard to 
think or speak freely. She is not then merely one committee 
member, she is a woman—conspicuous, in that she is expected 
to represent woman’s thought and point of view. 

For some women who already suffer from shyness, and 
reluctance to “speak in meeting” it is a heavy additional 
burden to feel that what they alone say will be taken to be an 
expression of “women’s” opinion. This feeling will some¬ 
times wrongly and yet understandably keep them silent even 
when they have something of value to add to the discussion. 

Suppose there is committee of nine to be formed. Suppose 
there are nine or ten men who could make fairly good com¬ 
mittee members. There is also one outstanding woman. We 
agree that she should be chosen. But shall we add two others, 
sacrificing two fairly good men, in order to give them places ? 
Well, shall we ? We believe that for a rounded church growth 
we must develop women leaders. But this is a pretty hard test. 
And yet, if we want the next two best women in the church to 
be preparing to take our outstanding leader's place, when she 
leaves; if we honestly feel that responsibility and faith and 
patience will often bring out qualities we had not guessed; if 
we recognize that by putting responsibility on one woman alone 
we are not working toward a balanced future iu the church, 
shall we not stand by our principle, and (as formerly we did 
in the case of new Chinese leaders as compared with trained 
foreign leadership) put in the other two women workers in the 
faith of their potential contribution ? 

I realize that there are often cases, especially in interior 
stations, where there is literally no woman of any education, 
outlook or privilege to put in. In such cases, of course we 
must recognize these limitations and wait for better days to 
begiu to apply our principle. But if there is material even 
doubtfully hopeful, let us follow our principle, within reason, 
and add to the committee those two less immediately valuable 
members. 

And they may be more valuable than they seem. Even if 
they are silent and seem to contribute but little, especially in 
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their first year or two of service on a mixed committee, the 
thinking of the committee will through them permeate to the 
women of the church in unexpected and encouraging ways. 
And, especially if there are enough women on the committee so 
that they forget their self-consciousness, they will eventually 
begin to bring a constructive contribution, sometimes along 
valuable and original lines. 

But in applying the principle let us lay in a goodly stock 
of long-fibred patience. It may take longer with women than it 
has with men to develop responsible and constructive leader¬ 
ship. God is so very patient with us. Let us try with faith- 
filled love to earn the right to that long suffering patience by 
passing it on. It will be needed. 

But after a generation of such methods the results will 
show. It will be less true than it is to-day, that women with a 
wide impersonal and all-around outlook are hard to find. They 
will have been created. 

(To be continued.) 


News Items on Women’s Work 

Miss Lavinia M. Rollestone of Yii-yao sends us the follow¬ 
ing account of the Women’s Evangelistic Center in that 
station : 

My Dear Miss Thoburn 

In Yu-yao the older women are old-fashioned and con¬ 
servative and it will probably be a long time before much can be 
done in the way of club work or classes among them. At 
the same time our students’ department is flourishing. We 
have an enrolment of 42 at present, some of whom are young 
women. Young married women also avail themselves of the 
opportunity to study, coming usually for the afternoon session. 
The students’ department is in reality an “opportunity school,*’ 
and students can attend a whole day, a half day, or even come 
for a lesson according to their convenience. 

Doors have been opened to us which would otherwise 
have remained shut, and one of our great needs is for adequate 
visiting to take advantage of the opportunity thus given us. 
The teacher and the foreign ladies are always welcomed, but 
the Bible-woman not always. 
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This leads me to the needs of the center, if the possibilities 
are to be realized. 

I. An adequate building and equipment. At present we 
are renting a small Chinese house, not ideally situated, and 
impossible of expansion. We need a suitable room for the 
“opportunity” school, another for a regular primary school 
for younger students, reception and women’s club rooms; and 
last but not least a kindergarten room. Of course, young 
Chinese women fitted for carrying ou this work and the means 
to secure them are included. 

II. A missionary full of Christian purpose and initiative, 
and with sufficient physical strength to give herself entirely to 
this work. 

A students’ association has been organized with the hope 
of holding those who have left, and of keeping in touch with 
them. This is more difficult than might appear and we have 
not been able to accomplish what we hoped for in that direction. 
However, the association is proving an interesting and profit¬ 
able thing to the present students and others who attend. 
The “President” and other officers are elected by them from 
among their own body. Papers on important subjects are 
read by the girls (prepared with the assistance of the teacher), 
songs sung, refreshments partaken of and altogether a happy 
time enjoyed. I am enclosing a photo of one of their meetings 
on my lawn. 

Finally, we realized that as these young women often 
attend the school for only a short period of time and then go 
out from its influence we must make the most of our 
opportunity of impressing on their minds and, we hope, their 
hearts the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, praying that His Spirit 
will water the seed sown and in His own time bring it to 
iruitiou. Without this all the rest is in vain. 


Women Delegates at the National Christian Conference 

In direct connection with Miss Ward’s article in this issue 
on The Place of Women in the Church, we are interested to 
learn from the office of the China Continuation Committee of 
the encouraging increase in the number of womeu elected as 
delegates to the National Conference in May. 



LAWN PARTY—STUDHNTS* ASSOCIATION, YO-YAO. 














MODERN CANTON. THE BUND FROM THE TOP OF MISSIONS BUILDING. 
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The Conference Bulletin of November 20 states that of the 
441 delegates elected up to that time, 81 were women, of whom 
14 were Chinese. Word just a month later is that of the 543 
delegates thus far registered, no are women, 29 of them 
Chinese. The percentage has thus changed from a little over 
18%. to 20%. Miss Myfanwy Wood, who as one of the executive 
secretaries for the Conference is especially concerned in the 
attendance of women delegates, reports these figures and tells 
us that in some centers where husbands and wives are included 
in the membership of the mission, both are being elected. 
Our women readers especially will watch with keen interest 
during the coming four months as the registrations are recorded, 
the increase in the number of women delegates who at this 
great gathering should have a proportionate part to play in 
shaping the church of the future. 


Phonetic Literature for Women 

From time to time requests come in fiom our readers for 
help along the line of promotion of the phonetic script, and we 
are glad to report here upon the program of a committee which 
is actively at work upon this problem, in the special interests 
of women and children. A fund of $1,000 gold, which has 
been converted into $1,628 Mex. was sent sometime ago to the 
Christian Literature Council of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee by the federated women’s mission boards in America for 
tbe purpose of promoting the phonetic among women and 
children. The Council appointed a committee of people in 
Shanghai who are particularly concerned in this matter. Mrs. 
Donald MacGillivray is chairman and Miss S. J. Garland 
represents the C. C. C. Committee on Phonetic Literature and 
has put her department at the service of this special committee 
for standardizing the manuscripts that come in. At several 
of the meetings of the committee thus far, it has been possible 
to have present someone from the interior who is directly in 
touch with the practical difficulties of promoting the new 
script among illiterates. Thus far three little booklets of 
stones have been issued and two more will be printed as soon 
as tbe presses are free. A book of “health pictures” and a 
series of parables are in process, and a set of patriotic 
biographies based upon the Old Testament is being planned. 
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A four-page bulletin in the script has been issued and dis¬ 
tributed as a supplement to The Woman’s Messenger, Happy 
Childhood, and The Young Women’s Quarterly, as well as 
being given away in quantity upon special request; this 
will be continued through an experimental stage of several 
months. 

It is encouraging to know of these pioneering and concrete 
attempts that are being made to enter a very big field of 
opportunity. As stated at the last annual meeting of the 
Christian Literature Society, if it is not entered soon by 
Christian forces it will be pre-empted for propaganda of far 
different intent. The committee would be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who are in stations where the phonetic is or 
might be used in work among women and girls, as they wish 
to be of practical help in this way. 

- - 9 ——«■- 

The First National Convention of the Chinese 
Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry 

J. L. STUART 


National Christian Conference the month following in 
Shanghai. One of these will aim at deepening the Christian 
loyalties of students and arousing among them an international 
Christian consciousness; the second may mark the new era from 
which the nascent Chinese Churches will be the controlling 
feature. But these two factors—students and churches—are 
still rather unrelated. The supreme problem of the Christian 
Movement in China will, after the National Conference, even 
more than hitherto, be that of an adequately trained ministry. 
Any advances which that Conference will register in vision or 
forward-looking plans, will be effective in so far as qualified 
Chinese clergymen are found to be available. These must 
come from our Christian students. To win students for the 
ministry of the Church has been during its twelve or thirteen 
years of existence the sole purpose of the Chinese S. V. M. 
Rev. Ting Li-mei from the beginning, and other younger 
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HE year 1922 promises to be one of great gatherings in 
China. There will be the World’s Christian Student 
Federation Conference during April in Peking, and the 
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secretaries from time to time, have been travelling among our 
schools and colleges or attending student gatherings. Their 
movements and various other activities conducted from the 
office in Shanghai are under the direction of an Executive 
Committee consisting of Rev. Z. T. Kaung, Chairman, Bishop 
Roots, Dr. Walter Lowrie, Dr. Chang Po-ling, Dr. Cheng 
Cheng-yi, Mr. R. K. Evans, Dr. F. J. White, Rev. K. T. 
Chung aud others. At present the Executive Secretary is Rev. 
Egbert M. Hayes. Provincial advisers and secretaries have 
been requested to serve in almost every province. There has 
been a desire for some time to make it possible lor the few and 
widely scattered volunteers from all sections to meet together, 
develop a sense of their corporate oneness and of the 
significance of their chosen vocation, as well as to gain spiritual 
energy and enthusiasm for themselves recruiting others as is 
done by the missionary volunteers of the West. It has been 
decided to plan for such a National Convention to be held in 
Ruling next August to include about 200 delegates from the 
existing volunteer bands, the members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, the provincial officers, a selected list of the foremost 
Chinese pastors and other special speakers. The plan is to 
have time for unhurried devotional growth, spiritual fellowship, 
much thought about the surpassing possibilities and the exacting 
demands of this great calling, discussion of all that lias to do with 
securing and training a ministry worthy of the task and in larger 
numbers, preparation for the work of the year and especially 
for a week of recruiting next October. It was a very hearten¬ 
ing evidence of the interest and courage of the Chinese 
members of the Committee that they proposed that the first 
appeal for funds be made to Chinese Christians. Indeed they 
urged and have uudertaken to secure that, apart from a single 
grant and the income expected from delegates’ fees, the 
remaining amount of $1,500 be solicited from Chinese. The 
moral effect of such au effort will alone be a hopeful augury 
for the Convention. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ting has been touring in Mancburia and 
even into Korea, and is now making his first visit to Shensi as 
the guest of its Christian Governor. Rev. S. C. Wang, a 
former secretary, after several years of study in America and 
with Chinese laborers in France, is beginning again to resume 
the appeal with bis old enthusiasm reinforced by much new 
experience aud at distinct financial sacrifice. 
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The whole enterprise has depended chiefly on the con¬ 
tributions and the sympathetic assistance of missionaries in 
many places. For the enlarging program in the face of the 
challenge of the present developments those who are associated 
in the S. V. M. confidently bespeak continued co-operation. 


The Mind of the Chinese Recorder Constituency 

means of a postcard sent to all our subscribers in China, 
we attempted to draw forth their ideas on the Chinese 
Recorder. Something over 10% of our subscribers 
well distributed as to loeality, missions, denominations 
and date of arrival in China, replied to our queries. While 
there is great variety of thought among them, yet certain 
general tendencies in their thinking became apparent. 

Since we are occasionally asked as to what is happening 
to our subscription list it may be well to state first that since 
June 1913, the number of subscribers to the Recorder has 
increased about 48%, which is a somewhat higher rate of 
increase than that of the Missionary Body; and every month 
we register a slow but steady increase. Of course we receive 
many bouquets and a much less number of carefully padded 
brickbats. 

Our aim in the questionnaire was to find out what the 
RECORDER subscribers think about the magazine and, if possi¬ 
ble, also their principal lines of interest. 

We note, first, a number of features and topics of the 
magazine which did not seem to loom prominently in the 
thinking of our constituency; the Intercession page, Obituaries, 
personals, and pictures did not seem to strike attention as much 
as we might wish, which made us query as to whether they 
were serving the purpose for which they were intended. 

Then, there are features and topics treated in the Recorder 
on which difference of opinion was noted. The editor would 
dry up without it! Only seven referred to the Bible Union, of 
whom three criticized the Recorder and four criticized the 
Union. About 5% referred to Christian Unity ; two of these 
want less mention of it; six, considerably more. 7 % referred 
to the “Social Gospel” in various ways, of whom one-third 
request us to soft pedal this subject, while two-thirds request 
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us to open more stops. A small number suggest articles dealing 
with the experience of the missionaries; Bible study; self- 
support; student work; education; women’s work; and more 
insight into methods. 

Along some other Hues tendencies of interest are more 
apparent. 5 °/o desire more emphasis on country work; about 
10% desire more emphasis on evangelism ; and 13% desire 
extension of the missionary news. As to articles by Chinese 
four feel hurt about them, while thirteen express a definite 
wish for more, even if they tell us things we do not agree with, 
and thirty, or 19%, express a wish for more material from 
Chinese, or articles dealing with the Chinese viewpoint, Chinese 
religions, Chinese life and Chinese history. In reply to our 
question, “ What section is read first?” 6 % say missionary 
news and correspondence, 8% advertisements and contents, 12% 
articles, and about 45% the editorials. This latter was a dis¬ 
tinct revelation! It is an indication, as one of our editors said, 
that our subscribers do not expect the Recorder to be simply 
a mosaic of the opinions of others, but to have an opinion of its 
own, with which they may agree or disagree as the mood or 
the logic may determine. 

As to the question of the general policy of the magazine, 
it summarized itself in this way : less than 1% of those replying 
said they would leave us if we did not cease publishing articles 
dealing with the modern critical viewpoint on the Bible, 
including these, about 6 % demanded that the inclusion of such 
material be discontinued, and including these two groups about 
16% are not satisfied on this problem which dissatisfaction is 
expressed in both mild and forcible words as indicated above. 
But 39% with various strong expressions of appreciation are 
favorable to the present policy; 11% tacitly agree to it by leaving 
the question unanswered, and another 27% accept it, making 
various constructive suggestions, that is, about 84% of our 
subscribers approve the present policy of the magazine. This 
shows that the Recorder is meeting a need which is cor¬ 
roborated by its steadily growing subscription list. 

There is evident a desire that the scope of the magazine 
be broadened, both as regards editorials and articles, and in 
general the desire to know what Christians are doing in China 
is stronger than the desire to know what they are thinking 
theoretically. Our subscribers express a desire to study through 
the pages of the Recorder what the Christian movement is 
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actually doing in China and we are trying to meet that desire. 
We will only mention a few of the constructive suggestions 
and these because they are fresh. “ Fearless leadership for the 
Christian forces in relation to modern mind and movement in 
China.” “ More emphasis on the Church’s responsibility in 
view of changing economic conditions, especially industrial.” 
u More emphasis on the religious life of China to-day and on the 
distinctive contributions Christianity has to offer.” “Inter¬ 
preting Christianity to the Chinese in their own terms.” 
“Adaptation of the Christian Message and methods to the 
social needs of to-day in China.” And this caustic comment 
from a Chinese subscriber : “Soft pedal the splits and divisive 
attempts of hard-boiled antique missionaries to make Christianity 
more difficult and amazing to pagans. More philosophy and 
intellectual uplift to liberalize the hard-boiled novice as well as 
antique missionaries as well as to instruct the pagans. More 
articles like that by E. D. James to dignify Christianity in 
the eyes and ears of pagans.” “The Christian Church as seen 
by qualified Chinese.” “ As standards for effectiveness of our 
work we are asked—how many have you led into the Church ? 
How many have accepted Christ? Some missions are weak 
judged by these standards but they have probably a large 
percentage of strong leaders. Can we have our standards ot 
what is really effective and worth while analyzed ?” 

From this study one or two general deductions have been 
made. While our constituency expects us to permit every 
reasonable side of a question to be presented, the desire for theo¬ 
logical discussion as such in the Recorder is not prominent, 
and we are certainly uot expected to act as arbiter in the 
matter. Our readers desire that we should present the Chris¬ 
tian thought and movement in China as it actually is. We 
recognize that the emphasis of the magazine needs some cor¬ 
rection with regard to country work and evangelism. There 
is, moreover, a strong desire for more concrete material on work 
actually done, the experience of Christian workers and the 
Church, together with more study of the Chinese life and 
mind, especially as presented by Chinese Christians themselves. 
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Prayer Meeting Topics for January 


Commission II. The future task of the Church. 

1. Nurture of the religious life of Christian community : 

Scripture Readings. 

Col. i: 9-12. Acts 17: 11. 

Hcb. 5: 12-14. Phil- 3 : 12,13. 

Thanksgiving—For the degree to which we do know Christ. 
Penitence—That we are still babes—that we do not do as the 
Berea ns. 

Prayer—Tkat we might press forward—daily growing into more 
abundant life. 

2. More adequate occupation. Evangelistic program of the 
Church. 


Scripture Readings. 

Rom. 10 : 1 Acts 1 : 8 

John 1:41 Matt. 5: 13-16 

John 1 : 45 

Thanksgiving—That we have heard the call of Jesus to “ Follow 
Him.” 

Penitence—That we have not bad the passionate desire to win 
our “ brother ”—our own folk, etc. 

Prayer—That each individual Church member may show forth 
Christ in ordinary everyday life—may be Eight, Salt, Leaven, in 
his own community. 

3. The outreach of the Church into life of the local community. 

Scripture Readings . 

Luke 10: 25-37 James 2 

Thanksgiving—For hospitals, all benevolent institutions, famine 
relief, and all that has been done to emphasize the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

Penitence—That we tend to be so concerned with our own 
affairs, and so little with the needs of our neighbors. 

Prayer—That we may concern ourselves to make life beautiful 
and wholesome for the neighborhood in which we live. 

That we may learn and express the mind of Christ In all 
modern problems—moral, social and economic. 
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4. Educational program of the Church. 

Scripture Readings. 

Ps. 119:10s Prov. 22:6. 

Ps. 119: 9-16 

Prayer —That all Church members shall feel the responsibility 
of educating their church. 

Thanksgiving—For all that has been done to promote Literacy. 
Think of Illiteracy even within the Church ! 

Only about 41% of women Church members can read and 60% 
men. 

Prayer—That all Christian schools and colleges may turn out 
students who have not only been trained intellectually but who 
really know God as their Father, and Christ as Master. 


Modern Pharisaisms 

AS OBSERVED BY A WAYFARER 


To proclaim the justice and love of God to all and yet 
strive not at all to adjust the unequal way in which the essential 
life needs of the mass of mankind are met. 

To speak of friendship for China and yet ignore the 
exploitation of her millions through ill-paid labor. 

To preach contentment to the Chinese who must live on a 
meagre salary while you hardly achieve it on one many times 
more. 

To preach unity to China and complacently condone the 
divisions of Christianity. 

To talk of setting up the kingdom of God while working 
exclusively to set up your own denomination. 

To espouse the search for truth and then assume that your 
version of it is final. 

To acclaim the rights of couscience and try to make your 
conscience do duty for all. 

To claim to be at peace with God and be satisfied with war 
among men. 

To speak of knowing the love of God and yet to pass in 
silence the men whose religious interpretations differ from yours. 

To profess belief in a spiritual unity of Christians and 
work againt its achievement in visible form. 


m O call upon labor to produce more while you are raised 
above the necessity of producing anything except for 
your own gratification. 
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Obituary 


October 25th : At Redlands, California, Mrs. G. W. Lewis 
of the South China Baptist Mission, Swatow. Mrs. Lewis 
came to China in 1905; in her home and mission work she was 
capable, thorough and loyal, and as a friend her going leaves a 
void in every heart. 

April 23rd: At Kalgan, Mrs. Carl G. Soderbom. Mrs. 
Soderbom came to China twenty-eight years ago with a party 
of sixty Swedish workers, aud in 1900 she was one of the party 
who escaped from Kalgan, going across Mongolia to Russia. 
The memory of her loving, self-denying service will be a 
blessing to the Church in Kalgan for years to come. 

June 12th: At Sinyang, at the age of 37, of typhus, Dr. 
O. E. Distad. Dr. Distad came to China under the Lutheran 
United Mission only two and a half years ago, and was in 
charge of the building of the hospital in Sinyang when he was 
called to Kioshan to the relief of the three of the four doctors 
there who were down with typhus ; it was here that he became 
a prey to this dread disease and died soon after his return to 
Sinyang. Gen. Chin and the Red Cross propose to push the 
completion of the hospital as a monument to Dr. Distad, whose 
name is known and valued as that of no other foreigner in 
those parts, though he was so short a time allowed to minister 
to the people there. 


Our Book Table 


" THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION SERIES” 

I am enjoying the privilege of entertaining Dr. and Mrs. 
Hodgkin, and one of the many pleasant consequences is the 
opportunity of reading through the dozen books which have been 
published under the title of the “ Christian Revolution Series” by 
the Swartbmore Press. I had not long before lighted on one of the 
series on “ Reconciliation aud Reality.” I did not for a moment 
think that there would be eleven other books on a level with that 
one. I will reserve what I have to say on that volume till last. 
Like all other series of books this one is uneven. Not only do 
the writers themselves have their own personal variants, their 
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subjects vary almost as much as themselves. They oue and all say 
something that shows their connection with the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and anyone following my example by reading the lot 
will know how wide is the scope of these delightfully militant 
pacifists. The editor of the series is a Congregational minister, 
Rev. N. Micklem. He has gathered round him men of the 
Anglican and Presbyterian, Methodist and, of course, the Quaker 
Churches. 

The first book is rightly written by the founder and President 
of the F.O.R., Dr. Hodgkin. He was roused to the special form 
and title of his book by an attack on the pacifists from Dr. Forsyth 
who fell into the mistake of twitting the pacifists with a mere 
“ lay 5 ’ knowledge of conscience matters in general. Dr. Hodgkin 
maintains in his “ Lay Religion ” (4 -) the people’s right to set aside 
mere professionalism or expert guidance and bold on for themselves 
to the plain dictates of conscience, the spirit of the Scriptures and 
the example of the Lord Jesus Christ. The editor contributes the 
whole of one volume and a second iu partnership with Dr. Morgan. 
Mr. Micklem’s book is entitled “The Open Light” (5/-) and is 
meant for the guidance of perplexed students who get entangled 
with various scientific and philosophic criticisms on Christianity. I 
think the author might have led his readers a little further along 
the good road he travels and have got rid of a few more briers and 
replaced them with more “ open light ” had he shown still more 
clearly the need of some hypothesis of a “spiritual principle” 
(which we call God) for there to be anything of either Nature or 
the knowledge thereof; and again of the fact that all sciences have 
at their foundation the “ Let it be granted ” of necessary hypo¬ 
theses which cannot be proven but which if not “ granted ” rule out 
the possibility of the particular science. The joint book is on 
“ Christ and Caesar ” (6/6). The first part is a capital account of 
Marx, Dietzgen and Sorel. The second part discusses such live 
matters as Nationality and Humanity, the Individual and Society, 
the Church and the Kingdom. A Wesleyan minister, for some time 
a missionary in India, writes two volumes, “ The Kiugship of God ” 
(5/-) and “The Way to Personality” ($/-). This second book 
contains the freshest, most virile and brilliant exposition of the 
Beatitudes that I have come across for many a day. All preachers 
should get this. None will merely re-preach Mr. Robson. He 
stimulates you after the manner of Dr. Parker. I have already 
preached a quite different sermon from any I ever preached before 
on the “ Blessed Poor ” and another on the “ Blessed Mourners.” 

“ The Remnaut ” (5/-) by Dr. Jones is an interesting account 
of the apostolic succession througn cranks and heretics; the Mon- 
tanists and Douatists ; the “Spiritual” Franciscans and the “ Spiri¬ 
tual” Reformers, the Waldensians and the Anabaptists. Our 
author stops short at the Quakers. If Chinese students have to be 
taught church history, it would be much better for their morals to 
use Dr. Jones’ book as a textbook rather than any of the ordinary 
accounts of ungodly, unChristlike doings which are called 
" Church History.” 

“The Christian Ideal” (5/-) by W. E. Wilson, I confess to 
finding so heavy that alone amongst the twelve, this book was 
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skimmed and not read paragraph by paragraph and line by line. 
Anyone reading it ought to know what the F.O.R. stands for m 
matters theological ; and yet without passing on as I did to the 
altogether delightful book on architecture by Mr. Atlee, an archi¬ 
tect who is a member of the Church of England, and who calls his 
book “ Man and his Buildings” (6/-) let not no one imagine that 
he really knows the F.O.R. I pity the man who would skim and 
not read every word of that book. 

*' The Christ of Revolution ” (4/6) is the one book of the series 
which I have frankly to say I do not like. I will therefore not 
discuss it. “ The Meaning of Paul to-day ” is a fairly good attempt 
to put the apostle’s thoughts in language which is not technical 
to theology nor confined to the vocabulary of the Authorized and 
Revised versions. How far it is a success I would rather leave to 
those who, perchance not having drunk as deeply as I from the old, 
think the new is better. 

“ The Early Christian Attitude to War ” (10/6) is the gem of 
the series as regards scholarship. It is by Dr. Cadoux, formerly 
at Mansfield, but now at the Congregational Seminary (that 
American word is not its proper name, but will better explain it 
to American readers) at Bradford. Dr. Hodgkin tells me that 
Dr. Cadoux sent a copy of his work to Prof. Haruack and 
received in due time a letter from the Professor acknowledging 
that he had proven his contention. Now that is the blue ribbon of 
commendatiou. Since the days of Lightfoot and Hort, Harnack 
has been been without a peer in matters connected with the first 
three Christian centuries. In his great work on the Mission and 
Expansion of the Church in those centuries, he gave considerable 
attention to this particular subject, and later he expanded his 
chapter in a monograph (which has not yet been translated into 
English) entitled Militia Christi. Prof. Harnack held that the 
pacifists in the early church represented merely a section which was 
only a minority and that the majority were not opposed to soldiering 
in the abstract. The objections to the army of those centuries 
was largely due to its connection with idolatry (especially to the 
Cassar worship) rather than to the objections of the pacifists of to¬ 
day. Any man who can modify Prof. Harnack's views on his own 
special field, and particularly on a section of that special field with 
which he has dealt in a monograph, wields a scholarship which is 
beyond the criticism which a missionary can make. This book is 
one of tbe treats that will rejoice the heart of any reader who loves 
scholarship altogether apart from its particular subject because of the 
lesson it exhibits of the proper way of handling a discussion of 
evidence from varied sources and of varying opinion. Dr. Cadoux* 
own summary of the position to which Harnack now gives assent 
is put thus, “The view usually taken is that the Church, as 
a whole, sided from the first with tbe soldiers, aud that the authors 
who took a different line were individual extremists, mere voices 
crying in the wilderness to whom nobody paid much attention. 
The reverse of this wonld be nearer tbe truth.If it is allow¬ 

able to speak at all of a general position taken by the early Church in 
this matter, it will be that of the stricter rather than of tbe laxer 
party” (p. 225). The three closing pages of this book are far 
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and away the strongest putting of pacificism I have ever read. If 
there are any arguments against it which Dr. Cadoux has not 
mentioned, I have not come across them. What he has left of these 
arguments after he has bombarded them (pardon the belligerent 
word ; a pacifist vocabulary is indequate to describe the method of 
Dr. Cadoux) I must leave others to say. 

“ Reconciliatiou and Reality ” is a small book when estimated 
by the number of its pages and its weight avoirdupois. In all 
other respects it is a great book. Not since Orr’s “ Christian 
View of God and the World ” has any book been published which 
gives such a sweeping survey of the whole field connected with 
God and His dealings with mankind. The author, W. Fearon 
Halliday, is a Presbyterian minister whose parish lies not far out of 
Dondon. His own account of his aim is "to find a doctrine of 
Reconciliation and Atonement which gives a rational explanation 
of our religious experience and does no violence to our moral 
sense.” His method is to lead his readers on from step to step on 
lines which are rigidly determined by a few premises which are 
difficult to gainsay, but which play havoc with the traditional 
setting of the doctrines discussed. The chief postulate is the 
supremacy in the realm of thought that belongs to all matters con¬ 
nected with personality. When that is admitted, all legal and 
sactificial matters outside the circle of personality are treated as 
entirely secondary in value. There is no dispute that God does 
speak to and act with man; but any reputed words of God are 
challenged with the test: ** No dogma could be of God unless it 
were true, nor of salvation to men unless they could see it to 
be true.” Or, again, "Nothing can be God’s revelation to the 
individual, whatever it may be to others, which does not invoke 
his insight, conviction and conscience.” Whoever wishes to see 
what is the outcome of keeping strictly within the bounds of these 
two postulates will enjoy reading this book. But for any one unwill¬ 
ing to part with traditional phrases enshrined in some of the hymns 
and other literature of the Christian Church, might just as well 
leave the book alone. Very little is said about the Scripture. At 
one place the limits in size to the book are mentioned as forbidding 
the treatment of that side of the subject. There certaiuly are 
passages of the Scripture which lend themselves to traditional 
explanations which are ruled out by the premises with which Mr. 
Halliday starts in. But no fact is more easily illustrated in the 
history of Scripture Interpretation than that traditional explana¬ 
tions do give way. Everybody to-day differs from earlier Christians 
who at one time held that the " ransom ” paid by the Eord for our 
rescue was paid to the devil. Nobody thinks to-day that he 
contradicts the Scriptures by believing that the world is round. It 
is equally possible that those who follow after us will see that 
Scriptures which we all interpret in our way are capable of another 
and better interpretation. Whoever wants an honest treatment of a 
subject of great difficulty, will get it in this book which itself allows 
will not be the last word which will be said on the subject. On one 
point I can assure the reader: he will read nothing derogatory of 
his Eord. " The Christiau conciousness cannot suffer anything 
which questions the uniqueness of Jesus.” The book which says 
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that, says nothing elsewhere which modifies it. Jesus is absolutely 
supreme through every sectiou of this book. 

G. G. Warren. 


THE TIBETAN FOOTHILLS. 

Chinhsh Life in the Tibetan Foothills. By the Rev. James Hotson. 
ip2f. $y 2 inchesX 6 } 4 . Pp. 210. Far Eastern Geographical Establish¬ 
ment, Shanghai. 

This volume is a collection of many papers and articles 
prepared by the author during his long residence in the province of 
Szucbuan. One of the shorter chapters appeared some years ago 
in the Journal of the N. C. Branch of the Royal Geographical 
Society; but the whole matter of the volume has been since 
printed in The New China Review, the name of which appears 
upon the back (though not on the title page) as publisher. There 
is a one-page Preface, with an Index of forty-six chapter (or 
section) headings alphabetically arranged. But the “Index” 
takes no account of the fact that the whole material is distributed 
into “Books,” the first of which is named “Domestic,” subdivided 
into five ‘Chapters’ on Births, Deaths, Marriages, etc. Book II, 
called “ Social,” has four Chapters, and several minor headings. 
Book III is styled “ Political ” and Chapter I (p. 73) is on Secret 
Societies, but there is no Chapter II. On page 92 there follows a 
secoud “ Book III Political,” with Chapter I on Punishments under 
four heads not called chapters. This is succeeded by a section on 
The Duties of a District Magistrate, which should have been a 
separate chapter. The three ensuing books have each a Chapter I 
but no second, though there are uumerous sections which would 
naturally have been so designated. Book VII has the cryptic title 
of “ Plausible Pretensions,” embodying studies in fortune telling, 
georaancy, etc. The last book, Superstitious Dread, relates to 
Chinese taboos, etc. 

From this outline it can be perceived that there is no line of 
demarkatiou between topics, and without a still hunt it is difficult 
to discover where any particular subject is treated. This is a great 
pity, for the collection as a whole is a valuable one, and most 
creditable to the zeal and industry of the author. Much that is 
common to all parts of China might, however, have been omitted. 
The task of correctly proofreading such a multitude of Chinese 
characters must have been a serious matter, and it seems to have 
been well done. 

A. H. S. 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. Edited by Shatter Mathews 
and Gerald Birney Smith. The Macmillan Co., New York , 1921, 
pages 5 * 3 - 

This Dictionary has two or three advantages which will make 
it a valuable addition to School libraries and also to the libraries 
of any having to do special work in connection with Religion or 
Ethics.—1. It makes readily accessible much valuable information 
within the limits of its topics. 2. The analyses of important 
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subjects are thorough and most suggestive, giving the scientific as 
well as historical aud theological aspects. 3. It is quite up-to-date. 

A list of the contributors is given in which there appear the 
names of very few who have recently visited China, and no one 
who has worked there for any length of time, or of any well- 
known sinologue. This fact explains an occasional touch of 
second handed ness in the articles on China. In addition to the 
study of Religions as such, there are brief summaries of religious 
movements which include Missions; these are specially valuable 
to Christians in China. There is considerable helpful cross- 
reference, and the book is well bound and usable. It should be 
specially helpful to missionaries and Chinese students of Religion 
and Ethics who need to save time. 


The Encyclopedia and Dictionary op Education. Edited by Pro¬ 
fessor Foster Watson, a.M., D. Litt. Published by .S 'if Isaac Pitman 
< 5 ? Sons, Ltd., London. Complete in 31 Fortnightly Parts, 2/-net. For 
sale in Shanghai at Edward Evans & Sons Co., Paris /-IF, February 
12th to March 26th, 1921. 

This encyclopedia of Education edited and published by 
British educators claims to embody “in readily accessible form the 
most expert opinion available on all important educational sub¬ 
jects.” Its chief value, however, consists in an accurate portrayal 
of educational thought and conditions in Great Britain and Con¬ 
tinental Europe, and it has less value as an interpreter of educa¬ 
tional theory and progress in America. As an illustration, in the 
presentation of the subject of Agricultural Education, no reference 
whatever is made to the significant developments of this type of 
education in the United States, where more money and attention 
has been lavished on Agricultural Education than in any other 
country iu the world, or to the schools of Denmark which have 
established a world-wide reputation. The same is doubtless true 
of other specialized articles. A glance at the list of contributors 
will verify this conjecture as to the British character of the work, 
since the American contributors represent a negligible number, 
although including Dr. Judd, Dr. Paul Monroe, Dr. Cubberly and 
Dr. Dewey. 

While parts I-IV do not furnish enough material to justify 
a conclusive statement, it is probable that its popularity will be 
largely limited to British and European readers, just as Monroe’s 
Encyclopedia of Education is more widely used in America. The 
fact that the price is quite reasonable will give it wider circulation 
than a more expensively bound series. 

E. J. A. 


A Report of ths Girls’ Schools in Szechuan. Ida BkLLS Lewis, 
Commercial Press, Shanghai. 

Dr. Ida Belle Eewis, Ph.D. (Teachers’ College, Columbia 
Univ.), has given educators a model study of Education work in 
the Province of Szechuan in a report of the girls’ schools in 
Szechuan supported by the Methodist Episcopal Church. It also 
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is made more valuable to educators and mission authorities by 
covering the educational work of all other Protestant Missions and 
also of the Catholic Missions and the government. 

It is a pamphlet of 99 pages, published by the Commercial 
Press, and may be purchased of them or the Mission Book 
Company. 

It is a careful and thorough piece of work and shows admirably 
just wbat educational work is going on in West China. We hope 
that such works may be rapidly multiplied. 

A. J. Bowkn. 


The War and the Woman Point of View. (The Religious Outlook) 
by Rhoda E. McCulloch, Editortt.Ckief The Woman's Press, 
National Board, Young Women’s Christian Association. Issued by 
Association Press, New York, 347 Madison Avenue. Price G. $0.20. 

This booklet is an exceedingly well balanced statement of 
woman’s potential and actual value to the state. If the author 
fails almost entirely to set down the inestimable value of the early 
training of girl children—the careful teaching of a sense of values 
which every boy is taught—she covers clearly the effect the 
mature woman may some day have upon society. Women see 
personalities where men see institutions and politics, the mechanics 
of life. Women seek social results rather than political triumphs 
and are therefore uon-partizan. It is a plea that the new store¬ 
house of power which the war discovered lies within organized 
womanhood may be used for Society and the Church ; as she says: 
“ The unique elements which woman thought usually adds to the 
consideration of a situation of need, or of a program for meeting 
that need would find their highest value if they were used by the 
Church in the preliminary stages of its plans rather than at the 
point of their execution." 


The Missionary Question. By the Rev. M. R. Ngwbolt, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Michael's , Brighton , formerly Principal of Dorchester Mission¬ 
ary College, London. Robert Scott, cloth 3/-net. U.S.A., 19/S, Young 
Churchman Co., G. $1.15 plus $.10 postage. 136 pp. 

It is to be noted that the author, as Principal of a Missionary 
College, is writing about things he knows. The book is practical 
and of good substance. But the turning of the latter part of the 
book into an argument for the development of theological educa¬ 
tion in England, restricts the value of that part to purely British 
circles. The type of education advocated seems to be just what 
we have in America. 

The main argument of the book, however, is to show the mis¬ 
sionary value of the Catholic heritage of Christendom, particularly 
as to liturgy and sacraments, in the world-wide exteusion of the 
Kingdom. The author compares the success of Romau Catholicism 
and of Protestantism with that of Anglicanism in missionary work, 
to the disadvantage of the last. The book is one of a series of 
“Handbooks of Catholic Faith and Practice.” While apprecia¬ 
tive of Protestantism, it seems clear that the author regards the 
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Roman Church as even more effective in its missions. In the end 
it would seem that we can learn more from Rome than from the 
Protestants. 

In the present stage of thought, the book would probably not 
be of much interest outside of Anglican circles. 

W. T. 


Systematic Theology. By Rev. Chia Yo-ming. In j vols., containing 

over 500 pages , printed on white paper in easy IVenli. Published by the 

Nanking Ideological Seminary. Price , $1.50, postage extra. 

This excellent work is very interesting from the fact (1) that 
it is published by a Theological Seminary, showing that the 
Nanking Theological Seminary is not only doing its work in 
teaching candidates for the ministry, but also in adding to the 
theological literature of China. I11 the second place, it is prepared 
by a Chinese Professor of Theology and Homiletics. All of us are 
constantly on the lookout for literature produced by our Chinese 
co-workers. We want to see our Chinese brethreu take up the 
great subjects of Theology and show ns their manner of approach 
to them. 

The book before us is based on Systematic Theology by Dr. 
A. H. Strong, with parallel reading of Hodge’s Theology. In 
Chinese, the principal reference book is Theological Notes by P. F. 
Price. Professor Chia says in the preface that the work is one- 
half translation and adaptation, and one-half original matter. The 
whole subject is treated under ten heads, including Natural 
Theology, Revealed Theology, Anthropology, the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Spiritual Life, 
Eschatology, and the Christian Church. There are many Scripture 
references, the whole work being distinctly Scriptural. There is 
naturally in the book that which many other books on Theology 
lack, that is the Chinese approach to the subjects discussed. 

Dipping casually into one chapter, 1 find that Professor 
Chia takes up the subject of the so-called J. E. P. D. and documents 
of the Old Testament, and shows the futility and unreasonableness 
of the theory that produced those documents, and how unnecessary 
it is to imagine such a series of documents and such a mythical 
redactor as is involved in it. Such a discussion of the subject 
shows Professor Chia’s keen insight into the reality of such 
questions and it will be very valuable to the Chinese who may 
come across such speculations in their reading. 

There is a great need of adequate theological books in Chinese, 
and this is one endeavor to supply that need. As Dr. Price, who 
writes the preface, says, “This is the first time within our 
knowledge that a Chinese writer, who is also a teacher of theology, 
has endeavored on so broad a scale to prepare a book for his 
students and fellow-workers.” We join with Dr. Price in highly 
commending the book to all those who wish to see the leaders 
of the church well grounded in the faith, and able to give a 
reason for the hope that is in them. 


A. P. P. 
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ThS Life and Growth of Israbl. A brief Old Testament History. By 

Samori. A. B. Mrrcpr, Ph.D., D.D. inches by 5 inches; 170 pages. 

Published by the Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, IVis. 

Dr. Mercer is Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, and Editor of the 
Anglicau Theological Review. This volume is one of a series on 
the Bible and Oriental civilization, the object of which is to make 
the results of expert investigation accessible to laymen. A few 
quotations will best enable the reader to judge these “results'* 
for himself: “ Abraham, who was undoubtedly a leader among his 
people, decided not to tolerate the defection from sin (i.e., the god. 
of Ur, the moon-god, a desert and nomadic god par excellence ), 
and summoning as many followers as possible, took leave of settled 
life in Babylonia, determined to go back into the desert home of 
his nomadic god. He was so sure of the wisdom of his step that 
he described bis decision* as an answer to an appeal from his god * 
His deep religious nature, bis keen spiritual iusigbt, his unfailing 
higher instinct, interpreted his move as a divinely inspired and 
guided one,” p. 13. “We really have very little information 
about the great Hebrew that can be called historical .... Of 
course, Abraham .... stopped at sacred Shechem .... and 
offered sacrifices to his nomad god,” p. 17. “He next went to 
Egypt. He wanted to see that ancient land of romance of which 
he had heard in Babylonia. Here was an opportunity for the 
sacred writer to show the greatness of his mighty ancestor, for 
Abraham’s god went with him and magnified him in the presence 
of the king of Egypt,” p. 18. “ Moab and Ammon are akin to 
Israel but they worship other gods. It is, consequently, just as 
natural to record disreputable stories about their birtb, as it is to 
punish Abimelech for violatiou of a prophet’s (Abraham's) pro¬ 
perty,” p. 19. “ Whether Moses was saved from drowning, in the 

way in which our story has it, in view of a very similar story told 
long before of the Babylonian Sargon I, we cannot substantiate, 
nor is it of great historical importance,” p. 25. “ He had learned 

much from Jethro—much about his ancestral home and god, the 
god of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Now, one day when Moses was 
with his flock in Horeb, the mountain of bis god, there appeared 
unto him a divine being who declared himself to be none other than 
Jehovah, the ever-existeut one, the same who had led Abraham 
from Ur of the Chaldees, and who was now ready to deliver his 
people from Egypt,” p. 20. “ The details of this picture of the way 
in which Israel delivered herself from Egypt may be highly colored. 
The story may even be described as highly symbolical, but the 
important factor in it all is that the Hebrew historian looking back 
upon the past history of his race and relating the deliverance of his 
people from a degrading servitude in a foreign country, ascribed 
the deliverance to Jehovah his god,” p. 28. “The Passover was 
an ancient Hebrew or Semitic rite much older than the Exodus,” 
p. 28. Some deeds ascribed to the wilderness period, “ such as the 
building of an elaborate tabernacle, were due to historic idealiza¬ 
tion,” p. 33. As regards the crossiug of Jordan, “later tradition 
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and imagination were busy in supplying the details which history 
has failed to preserve,” p. 37. “ The Israelites were encamped on 
the eastern bank of the Jordan awaiting a suitable time for cross¬ 
ing. A violent storm arose which flooded the rapid river of the 
Jordan, the mighty 4 descender.’ The flood was so violent as to 
cause the river to break its banks and take an easterly course. In 
the morning succeeding the storm the children of Israel beheld the 
river flowing eastward of them and they were standing on the new 
banks of the river on the Canaan side,” p. 38. During the event¬ 
ful days of Antiochus, Epiphanes, a Jewish patriot, “ fearing to 
speak in his own name lest he would not be heeded, placed in the 
mouth of an ancient worthy (i.e., Daniel), a man famous for his 
wisdom, a description of the inevitable destiny which Jehovah had 
marked out for the nations of the world,” p. 148. *“ Necessity is 

the mother of invention.’ Necessity forced Hebrew thought into the 
belief in a resurrection of the dead, and once that belief was 
formulated and expressed, it seemed the most natural thing 
possible,” p. 149. Let the reader study once again the Scripture 
passages upon which the above quotations are based and compare 
them with these “results of expert investigation.” From this, 
and from much more that might be adduced,—I am here adaptiug 
some words of Dr. Griffith Thomas, having reference to Peake’s 
commentary, in a recent article entitled “ The Battle for the Old 
Testament,”—it is impossible not to feel sorry for those who take this 
book for their guide. They will soon see that either the Bible or 
Mercer is to be accepted, for both cannot be true, and if Mercer is 
correct, the Bible as it stands is one of the most misleading of 
books, and it is a matter of wonder why it was ever regarded as in 
any sense of Divine authority. Such “expert investigations’’ 
have other “results,” not indicated in the volume under review. 
These results were referred to in the hibleotkeca Sacra for January 
last, in this way: “Teach that religion depends on revelation 
through literary forgers and their dupes, and you necessarily kill its 
authority and power for good. That teaching has been given from 
nearly every professorial chair in Northern Europe aud America. 
It has contributed powerfully to the destruction of the authority of 
the Bible. This has been inevitable, for no religion can work for 
good if its appointed guardians teach that it is rooted in fraud.” 
“ This is plain language,” says Dr. Thomas, “but it is undoubtedly 
true, and is the natural deduction made by ordinary, matter-of-fact 
people.” 

F.C.H.D. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The more important of these wax be reviewed 

The Origin of Paul’s Religion. Prof. J. Gresham JVIachen 
The Macmillan Co., New York. G. I3.00 
What is the Christian View of Work and Wealth ? 

Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, G, $0.85 

Religion and the New Psychology. Walter Samuel Swisher 
Marshall Jones Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. G. I2.00 

Psychology and the Christian Life. Rev. T. W. Pym 

Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Sq., London. 4/- net 
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The Untried Door. Richard Roberts 

Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Sq.» London. 5/- net 

The Other Side of Evolution. Rev. Alexander Patterson 
Bible Institute Colportage Association, 

826 North La Salle St., Chicago. G. f 1.00 net 

World Friendship, Inc. J. Lovell Murray 

Missionary Education Movement, New York 

Moving Pictures in the Church. Roy L. Smith 

Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. G. $0.35 net 

The Wisdom of the East Series. M. E. Reynolds 
London : John Murray. 3/6 

Religion and Science. Amanda M. Hicks 

The Judson Press, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 

Other Children Painting Book 

United Council for Missionary Education, 

Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate. London, S. W. 1. 1/6 net 

Wen Bao’s Birthday Game 

United Council for Missionary Education, 

Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S. W. I. 1/- net 

Report of the Board of Co-operation. Canton Missionary Conference—1920 

The Health Show Comes to Town. Evart G. Routsahn 

Department Of Snrveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 

New York. G. $0.30 

“ Thr Town Parson. His Life and Work.” By the Rev. Peter Green, 
M.A. Rector of St. Philip’s, Salford, Canon of Manchester, Chaplain to 
H.M. the King, and Lecturer in Pastoral Theology, Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity and King’s College. London. Longmans, Green & Co., London and 
New York, 1919. G. $2.50 in U. S. A. 242 pp. 

Water Colors. South of France, 1918-1919. By Snsan Farley Nichols. Pub¬ 
lished by The Four Seas Company, Boston, 1921. 

Responsibility. A Talk with Girls. By B. E. Holmes. Printed by The 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking, without MS. or Notes; or How to Attain 
Fluency of Speech. By Harold Ford, M.A., LL.B., B.C.L. Published by 
The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 

The Pottery and Porcelain Factories of China. By A. L. Hetherington, with 
a folding Map of China, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trnbner & Co., 
Ltd. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. 1921. 10/6 net. 

The Call of the Nations. Realistic Scenes from China, India and Africa, by 
Rev. O. G. Bolton. With Music by Ernest Austin, B. J. Bellerby, Mus. 
Doc. and others. Price gi net. Church Missionary Society, Salisbury 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 

“The Spirit of Christianity.” By Frederic Seebohm, Published by Long¬ 
mans Green, 39 Paternoster Row, London, also Sonth Avenne and 30th 
Street, New York. 

Twelve Christmas Carols. Venetia Cox 

Religions Tract Society, Hankow. 50 cents. 

International Pocket Library. (12 volumes in Brown Paper covers.) The 
Four Seas Company, Publishers, Boston. 

The Gospel and Its Working. Rev. P. J. Maclagan, D. Phil. Student Chris¬ 
tian Movement, 32 Russell Square, London. 3/6 net 

The China Cbnrch Year Book. Rev. C. Y. Cheng, D.D., and Mr. T. C. Li. 
Editors. China Continuation Committee, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 
Cloth 60 cents; paper 40 cents, including postage. 
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Stones of the Day’s Work. Compiled by Roy Davis. Giun & Co., Boston. 
318 pages. 

More Limehouse Nights. By Thomas Burke. New York. George H. Doran 
Co. Price, Gold $1.90 net. 

The Divine Initiative, Prof. H. R. Mackintosh, D.D. Student Christian 
Movement. 32 Russell Sq., London, W. C. 1. 3/6 net. 

The Pilgrim. Essays on Religion. T. R. Glover. Student Christian Move¬ 
ment. 32 Russell Sq., London, W. C. r. 6/- net. 

Out Where the World Begins, Abe Cory. George H. Doran Company, New 
York, G. $1.50. 

Peking: A Social Survey, Sidney D. Gamble, assisted by J. D. Burgess, H. 
Dorati Company, New York. 

God Unknown, Charles Sears Bacowin, Morehouse Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. G. $1,00. 


Correspondence 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—The Christian 
Literature Society has long wres¬ 
tled with the problem of distribu¬ 
tion, and is glad to report that cer¬ 
tain measures taken last year have 
been crowned with considerable 
success. But we have thought 
of a new plan to be started 
experimentally. This plan is to 
offer Chinese pastors a liberal 
discount if they are willing to 
take the trouble to sell our books. 
This does not meau that they 
would be transformed into col¬ 
porteurs ; that would be defeating 
the object in view. The idea 
simply is that Chinese pastors in 
the course of their ordinary work 
should be encouraged to press 
literature on the notice, especially 
of non-Christians. They are 
busy men, and perhaps have not 
hitherto made much use of this 
agency. We believe that a fair 
percentage of them could be 
induced to take a deeper interest 
In the literature we prepare, but 
it is only right that they should 
be encouraged in the way pro¬ 
posed. As Is well known, pastors 


at home often supplement their 
meagre incomes by this method, 
and we see no reason why Chinese 
pastors should not be given the 
chance to scatter literature, and 
at the same time earn a little for 
the education of their children. 

If, however, any missionaries 
consider the plan inadvisable and 
do not wish it to be presented to 
the pastors of their field, will 
they write at once, giving reasons, 
to 

Yours sincerely, 

D. MacGillivray, 

General Secretary, Christian Liter¬ 
ature Society. 

December 1, 192c, 


FAMINE RELIEF WORKERS 
NEEDED. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —As your readers 
are doubtless aware, there is a 
serious famine in Northern 
Anhwei owing to the flood of the 
Hwai River and its tributaries last 
summer. There are also other 
districts in various parts of China 
which seem also to be stricken 
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with famine of greater or less 
severity. The Chinese-Foreign 
Famine Relief Committee at 
Shanghai, which had disbanded, 
has had to be reorganized in 
order to cope with the new situa¬ 
tion. In Anhwei it is planned 
to undertake work chiefly in the 
way of rebuilding dykes and 
building roads. For this purpose 
a considerable number of foreign 
workers will be required. Any 
missionaries who may feel called 
to offer their assistance iu this 
manner to Bishop Huntington of 
Anking should put themselves 


in communication with him, and 
he will supply particulars. Con¬ 
siderable sums of money are likely 
to be available for these uses, 
and I write to say that we will 
be glad to hear of any who could 
give practical help in conferring 
a permanent benefit on some of 
these mournful districts. 

Yours very sincerely, 

D. MacGillivray, 

For the Personnel Com. 

C. F. F. R. 
December 14, 1921. 


News for the Missionary 

BOARD CONTRIBUTORS WITHIN FIVE YEARS IN THE SERVICE OF 
MISSIONARIES TO NATIONAL CHRISTIAN AGENCIES. 

(All instances of the contributors of missionaries extending for 
one year or longer are included. The allocation of missionaries to 
union institutions, to the Y.M.C.A. and to a variety of other 
interests not generally recognized as rendering a national service is 
not included in this report.) 


/. General. 


Mission 

Missionary 


Half 

Full 

Board 

Contributed 

Agency 

Time 

Time. 

Northern 

E. C. Lobenstine 

C.C.C. 


X 

Presbyterian H. W. Luce 

C.C.E.A. 


X 


H. K. Wright 

C.L.S. 


X 

Southern 

L. I. Moffett 

C.C.C. 


X 

Presbyterian S. I. Woodbridge 

Christian 





Intelligencer 


X 

Reformed 

A. L. Warnshuis 

C.C.C. 


X 

Presbyterian M. T. Stauffer 

C.C.C. 


X 

Canadian 

D. MacGillivray 

C.L.S. 


X 

Presbyterian Miss C. Cowau 

C.L.S. 


X 


Miss M. Gay 

C.L.S. 


X 

Northern 

F. D. Gamewell 

C.C.E.A. 

X 


Methodist 

R. C. Beebe 

C.M.M.A. 


X 


Miss Laura White 

C.L.S. 


X 

London 

J. Hopkyn Rees 

C.L.S. 


X 

Mission 

T. Gillison 

C.M.M.A. 

X 



P. L. McAll 

C.M.M.A. 

X 


English 

P. B. Cousland 

C.M.M.A. 


X 

Presbyterian 




English 

T. Richard 

C.L.S. 


X 

Baptist 

E. Morgan 

C.L.S. 


X 


A. Sowerby 

A.S. 


X 

Southern 

F. Rawlinson 

Chinese 



Baptist 


Recorder 

X 
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English 

I. Mason C.L.S. 

X 

Friends 

Y.M.C.A. 

W. W. Peter C.H.E. 

X 

Y.W.C.A. 

Dr. C. Sargent-Shepberd C.H.E. 

X 

China Inland 

Miss Garland C.C.C. 

X 

Mission 

J. Vale R.T.S. 

X 

English 

Wesleyan 

G. A. Claytou R.T.S. 

X 

American 

E. M. Merrins C.M.M.A. 

X 

Episcopal 

c.c.c. 

I. Ge?ieral. 

China Continuation Committee 


C.C.E.A. 

Chiua Christian Educational Association 


C.M.M.A. 

China Medical Missionary Association 


C.L.S. 

Christian Literature Society 


C.H.E. 

Council on Health Education 


A.S. 

Auti-Opium Society 


R.T.S. 

Religious Tract Society 



Summary. 

Contributing Mission Boards 
Missionaries contributed 

6 Boards contributing i man each 

3 Boards contributing 2 men each 

4 Boards contributing 3 men each 
1 Board contributing 4 men 

14 28 

American Mission Boards 8-14 missionaries 

British Mission Boards 6-14 missionaries 

Boards Making Grants Within Five Years to National Christian 

Agencies. 

This is not the sum total of grants for five years but a record 
of the fact that grants have been made with the amounts in gold 
for one year, usually the amounts for the year 1920. 

(Grants in the name of the Foreign Missions Conferences are 
not included here.) 


Mission Board 

C.C.C. 

C.C.E.A. 

C.M.M.A. 

C.LS. 

C.H.E, 

Northern Presbyterian 
Southern Presbyterian 

500 



700 

1,000 

Reformed Presbyterian 
Canadian Presbyterian 

L 957 



2,500 


Northern Methodist 

1.500 




1,000 

Southern Methodist 

1,000 

1,400 



2,400 


L 

General. 




Mission Board 

C.C.C. 

C.C.E.A. 

C.M.M.A. 

C.L.S. 

C.H.E. 

Northern Baptist 

Foreign Christian 

500 

700 



1,000 

American Board 

Y.M.C.A, 

2,500 

700 



1,500 

Y.W.C.A. 

2,000 




1,500 

English Baptist 

125 





Canadian Methodist 

300 





Norwegian Mission 

150 






14 

28 

6 

6 

12 

4 
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Summary. 


Contributing Mission Boards 14 

American Mission Boards 10 

Non-American Mission Boards 4 

Average contribution, American Boards $2,185 

Average contribution, non-American Boards 769 


Noth: Since this table was made out in April 1921, the Northern 
Baptist Board has given notification of an appropriation of $2,000 gold per 
year for the C.C.C. 

J. T. Proctor. 


SPECIAL EVANGELISM AS THE 
RESULT OF FAMINE. 

The Chaugteho Field was one 
of the hardest hit sections of last 
winter’s famine area. As a 
result of the carefully and fully 
organized Famine Relief the 
people’s hearts have been greatly 
opened to the Gospel. In one 
small district alone we are told 
of forty families having takeu 
down their gods. 

To take advantage of this 
movement a big evangelistic cam¬ 
paign was planned for. My hus¬ 
band and I felt constrained to 
cancel our previously arranged 
winter’s Missions in Shansi and 
give our time to helping in this 
campaign. We reached our old 
station of Chaugteho November 
4th, to find the Chinese brethren 
had already made out a very 
full schedule of meetings which 
included twenty-four of our 
principal out-stations. The time 
allowed at each place is alto¬ 
gether too short. We have 
already been at two and are now 
beginning at the third center. 
Our plau is for all to meet for 
an early prayer meeting. Then 
after breakfast my husbaud holds 
the morning meetiug for the 
local Christians, to get them 
where they can and will reach 
their own people. Some of the 
men of the Evangelistic Band 
stay for this meeting while the 
others scatter for evangelism in 


the surrounding region. After 
the noon meal all the band leave 
for outside evangelism and the 
Christians meet with Dr. Goforth 
for their second meetiug. The 
women are reached separately 
by the Bible-women and myself. 
The evening is given to a united 
Gospel meeting for all. These 
evening meetings have been just 
grand. The attention and in¬ 
terest all we could wish for. At 
our last place the official and gen¬ 
try of the town had my husband 
in more than once to talk with 
them on the Gospel. We could 
wish that at least two weeks 
could be spent at each place but 
as it is it will take till April 
next to get around all the prin¬ 
cipal out-stations. 

;(Mrs. J.) Rosalind Goforth. 


KIANGSU FEDERATION COUNCIL. 

The Kiangsu Federation Coun¬ 
cil met at Wusih ou November 
9th to nth, 1921. Some inter¬ 
esting topics were discussed. 
With regard to the problem of 
securing the service of the laity 
it was poiuted out that the reason 
they are slow in taking up Chris¬ 
tian work is that they do not feel 
it to be their responsibility, and 
also they are uncertain as to the 
essential message of the Gospel, 
together with the fact that they 
are busy and do not know how 
to preach. On the debate “Is 
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there danger of pressing self- 
support too much,” the opinion 
was expressed that while finan- 
c al support must come soon, yet 
there were grave dangers which 
must be guarded agaiust: (i) 
a certain amount ot moral control 
over the pastor in the hands of 
men who have money, and (2) 
the spirit of independence may 
easily degenerate into a spirit 
of revolution against all spiritual 
authority. On the problem of 
the best way to conserve the 
truth the necessity of personal 
conviction was emphasized and 
also that the Scripture and 
Philosophy and Science occupied 
different regions of thought and 
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that Religion was primarily a 
matter of vital connection with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The fol¬ 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

1. A petition to the Civil 
Governor at Nauking to prohibit 
Lottery Societies from operating 
in the province. 

2. Approval of the work of 
the Home Mission Society and 
its support by all the Churches. 

3. A petition to the National 
Christian Conference asking the 
appointment of a permanent 
Committee which would be able 
to represeut the opiuion of the 
Christian body of China to the 
outside world. 
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Scattered Signs of Christian Influence 


At Sun Wu-hsien, Kwangtung, 
a new monastery has been 
donated by the city for a lepro¬ 
sarium. 

The students of Westminster 
College, Chaugchow, South Fu¬ 
kien, carry on five Sunday- 
schools and two preaching places. 

At Antuug, Feng., the Chinese 
community subscribed nearly 
$30,000 to the new Y. M. C. A. 
building, of which about $28,000 
came from non-Christiaus. 

At Sbao-wu, Fukien, the girls 
from the Christian school are 
teaching one thousand other girls 
in the district and everywhere 
there is a request for Christian 
schools for girls. 

As a result of industrial work 
for little girls carried on in 
the villages near the Shanghai 
College, a marked change in the 
attitude of the villagers toward 
the residents of the College has 
been noted. 


At Chow Kia Kow, Honan, 
heretofore the average age of 
those received into the Church 
was very high; recently the ages 
of fifteen new converts ranged 
from 15 to 47, most of them, 
however, were young people 
under 33 years of age. 

At Taiyuaofu, Shantung, as 
the result of weekly services 
held in the gaol, there are now 
more than twenty Christians 
who have organized themselves 
into a Bible Class, and are show¬ 
ing cousiderable Christian zeal. 

At Fengchuen, Canton, follow¬ 
ing the Canton City Evangelistic 
campaign held last December, 
the three largest department 
stores, i.e., The Sun, Sinceres, 
and Trueliglit, decided to close 
their stores for half a day on 
Sunday, and this they continue 
to do. 

At Yuncheng, Shansi, the 
villagers round about the city 
invite the Christians to hold teut 
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missions and send carts to fetch 
the tents; the proportion of 
men and women attending these 
meetings is about equal; a 
good number of schoolgirls also 
attend. 

At Yungsin, Kiangsi, the 
pupils of the new Government 
Middle School have been attend¬ 
ing Church meetings on Sunday; 
in addition the gentry asked the 
missionaries to act as intermedia¬ 
ries between the Northern and 
Southern troops with a view to 
dissuading them from fighting. 
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while the suggestion was not 
acted on, it is significant. 

At Cheu-t’sun, South Fukien, 
as a result of a talk made by a 
preacher, 26 large idols were 
publicly burnt at the beginning 
of the year. Since then the 
temple has been converted into a 
preaching hall and the village 
elders have given a deed trans¬ 
ferring the temple site to the 
Church. Money lias been raised 
for a new Church building and 
the temple is to be remodelled 
for school purposes. 


Gleanings 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


At the fifth Annual Assembly 
of the China District Church of 
the Nazarene which has just 
closed at Tamingfu, it was re¬ 
ported that Mex. $80,000 was 
distributed for famine relief, of 
which $48,000 came from Amer¬ 
ica. Tamingfu is the head¬ 
quarters of this Mission, which 
has spent recently no less than 
$40,000 for buildings, and 
received during the past year ten 
new missionaries. 

On November nth, the 
Churches and Young Men's and 
Young Women’s Christian As¬ 
sociations of Hangchow gave 
through accredited delegates a 
reception to the Provincial As¬ 
sembly. The purpose was to get 
acquainted with the members of 
the Assembly and also to inform 
them of the work of the Churches 
and of Christian Institutions. 
The reception was counted in 
every way a success. 

PUBLIC PLAVGROUND IN CANTON. 

The first public playground 
erected by the city board of 
education will be opened October 


io, according to schedule be¬ 
tween the contractors and the 
government. The city has more 
than 40,000 children in the public 
schools alone, and there is at 
present no suitable place for 
their recreation. The city will 
provide many parks and play¬ 
grounds for their benefit.—Edu¬ 
cational Review, Oct. 1921. 

At She Ki Chen, Honan, a 
woman of nearly fifty years of 
age, absolutely illiterate, with 
nine or ten days tuition followed 
by patient personal effort, learned 
to read Mark’s Gospel and after¬ 
wards to enjoy the whole New 
Testament. She was also able 
to interest her neighbours who 
were called to hear her read. A 
girl of nineteen also first came to 
the Scripture class, then entered 
the Girls’ School and was finally 
baptized. 

The next annual meeting of 
the E.C.C.E.A. will be held on 
January 23rd. 24th and 25th, 
1922, before China New Year 
rather than after. It is hoped 
that this will result in a larger 
attendance than recent years 
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when the annual meeting has been 
held after China New Year. The 
meeting will open Monday noon 
and continue until Wednesday 
evening. Sectional programs will 
be given a place, all of Tuesday 
being allocated to the three 
divisions of the association, viz.. 
College, Middle School and 
Primary School sections. At the 
general programs, will be given 
addresses by Dr. Roxby and 
Dr. Padelford, members of the 
Educational Commission, these 
general programs also providing 
for discussions on subjects of 
interest to all educators. 

In 1920 the number of Student 
Volunteers who sailed to foreign 
fields under North American 
Missionary Societies was 25% 
more than the record of the 
preceding year and 50% more 
than the average for each of the 
last ten years. The total number 
who have sailed from Canada 
and the United States is 8,742 of 
whom about 30% have come to 
Cbiua. No small number of 
missionary leaders on foreign 
fields are student volunteers, as 
well as fifty or sixty prominent 
leaders of the missionary enter¬ 
prise at home. Last year students 
contributed to home and foreign 
missions and the regular agencies 
of the Church $240,550 as against 
$135.9*9 during the preceding 
year. A spirit of unselfishness 
and international sympathy is 
noticeable in the colleges, which 
is a counteracting influence to the 
spirit of materialism and narrow 
parochialism. The Student Vol¬ 
unteer Movement aims to culti¬ 
vate one thousand institutes of 
higher learning each year, and 
during the past academic year 
no less than 10,000 students came 
under the influence of thirty- 
seven student volunteer confer¬ 
ences held in the United States 
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and Canada. In view of the 
fact that during 1921, 2,000 new 
missionaries were called for by 
the Mission Boards, the work 
of this organization is extremely 
significant. 

Rev. C. A. Nelson, for thirty 
years a missionary of the Amer¬ 
ican Board, in South China, is 
severing his connection with 
that body. Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
will co-operate with Christian 
Chinese in establishing the 
“American-Cbinese School'* in 
Canton. Sixty Chinese acres of 
land have been secured two 
miles west of the Old City, and 
the first building is now being 
erected. The Chinese provide 
land and buildings. The Amer- 
ican-Chinese Educational Com¬ 
mission provide American teach¬ 
ers and salaries. 

C. A. N. 

Dr. Mott will sail for China 
on February 20th on the Taiyo 
Mam. He will be accompanied 
by Mr. Lyon. 

The following countries have 
already appointed delegates to 
the World’s Student Federation 
Conference in Peking, April 
1922: Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, India, 
Japan, United States, Canada, 
the Near East and the Philip¬ 
pines. 

Mr. Neil McMillan, head of 
the International Committee 
Building Bureau, arrived in 
Shanghai on the Kashima Maru, 
December 9th. He, together 
with A. Q. Adamson, will visit 
northern cities immediately after 
the first of the year, going first 
to Manchuriau cities, investiga¬ 
ting building conditions. 

The National Committee Y. M. 
C. A. will maintain their usual 
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record this year by closing the 
fiscal year without a deficit and 
with all bills paid. More con- 
tributions from Chinese sources 
have been received this year 
than in any previous year of their 
work in China. This year’s 
total will be upwards of Mex. 
$35,000.00. The total budget 
for 1921 is Mex. $154,417.00. 

Dr. Gray of the Y. M. C. A. 
has just returned from Foochow 
and reports one of the most 
successful Provincial Athletic 
and Games Championships ever 
conducted in China. In addi¬ 
tion to a first class organization 
which was set up in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Educational 
Bureau of the Province and 75% 
of all schools in the Province 
eligible, the spirit of sportsman¬ 
ship that was shown was of a 
high order. Referee Gray had 
many difficult decisions to make 
but because it was recognized 
that all decisions were made 
absolutely on the square, they 
were taken in good spirit and 
the meet closed with all happy. 
It was a distinct moral uplift to 
the crowds of 10,000 or more a 
day who came, to the more than 
500 different athletes from alt 
over the Province who entered, 
and to the officials and school 
representatives who had the 
meet in hand. When such 
things can be carried out their 
value as a Christian enterprise 
is unquestioned, and is well 
worth the time given to them. 

A Correspondence Course of 
Bible Study is being offered 
under the direction of the Union 
Theological Seminary through a 
committee especially appointed 
for the purpose. This committee 
has been delayed longer than was 
at first anticipated, because sucb 
a course being in China a new 
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venture, it has been difficult to 
find suitable literature already 
prepared in Chinese adapted for 
work of this kind. But the 
committee feels that there should 
be no longer delay in enrolling 
students and making a beginning, 
and so we have decided to open 
classes immediately after the 
coming Chinese New Year. The 
course will cover in general the 
same ground as that in the 
Seminary. It is designed es¬ 
pecially for such students as 
cannot for any reason attend the 
seminary classes. There are not 
a few among the Christians both 
of men and women who will 
make valuable workers with such 
trainiug as the correspondence 
course can give them, but who 
cannot attend a school. 

The course will be divided into 
four periods, corresponding in 
the main to a four years’ course. 
But of course the time required 
to complete it will depend on 
the amount of time that the 
student will be able to give 
to it. 

The tuition fee is $5.00 per 
period. The cost of books, 
paper, will, of course, be extra. 
The course will be conducted 
along the same general lines as 
correspondence courses are doue 
in Western couutries. When a 
studeut has completed a period, 
he sends his papers in to the 
central committee where they 
will be examined and graded. 

Those who complete the whole 
course will receive diplomas. It 
is expected that the local mis¬ 
sionary, Chinese pastor or evan¬ 
gelist will give students under 
his superintendence such help 
as he may feel is best. 

For further information, whe¬ 
ther in English or Chinese, 
address: A.Sydenstricker,Chair¬ 
man of the Correspondence 
Course Committee, Chinkiaug. 


Gleanings 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
Ji is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

November : 

jBtb, at Chengtu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Dome, a son, Arthur Paul Dome. 

December : 

ioth, at Paokiug, Hunan, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Geo. H. Pearson, a son, Charles 
Andrew Pearson. 

ARRIVALS. 

October : 

29th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
R. F. Wilner and one child, A. M. C. 
(ret.). 

November : 

19th, from England, Rev. W. E. 
Godson, C.M.S. (ret.). From Aus¬ 
tralia, D. V. Rees, W. A. Anderson, 
C.I.M. (new). 

26th, from England, Miss K. Wat- 
ney, (ret.), Miss D. Cocksedge, 
C.E.Z.M.S., (new). From New Zea¬ 
land, Rev. and Mrs, F. Worley, 
C.I.M, (ret,). From Australia, Miss 
W. G. M. Edwards, Miss D. M. Wil¬ 
liams, C.I.M. (new). 

27th, from U. S. A., Miss M. B. 
Jenkins, A.M.C. (new), Dr. E. S. 
Fish, (ret.), J. W. Quimby, Miss 
It. G. Osborn, (new). From England, 
Marshall Bromhall, (on visit), Mr. 


and Mrs. H. A, Weller and two 
children, (ret.), Mr. L. C. Wood, 
(new),all C.I.M. From Sweden, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. H. Myrberg and two 
children, S.A.M. (ret.). 

December : 

4th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Cminighatu, (ret.), M. R. Lawrence, 
Miss M. Scarlett, Miss I. Isaac, Miss 
H. K. Willoughby, Miss D. James, 
Miss D. M. Cobb, (new). From 
Ireland, Miss E. 0 . Trench, all C.I.M. 

6th, from Sweden, Mr. K. G. F. 
Peterson, Miss H. A. Nikolansson, 
C.I.M, (new). 

8th, from Germany, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. L. Georg and three children, Mrs. 
O. Schmidt, Ger. Cb. AH. (ret.). 

DEPARTURES. 

October: 

nth, for India, Miss Dorothy Lang- 
man, A.C.M. 

November: 

12th, for Canada, Mrs. W. T.Knight 
and one child, C.I.M. For Sweden, 
J. H. Svensson, S.A.M. 

December : 

6th, for Norway, Miss E. M. Axel- 
sen, P,M.P. For Australia, Miss C. 
Coleston, C.I.M. 

ioth, for U. S. A., Rev. F. C. H. 
and Mrs. Dreyer and one child, C.I.M. 
For England, Mr. S. Hoyte, C.I.M. 
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MODERN CHINESE POEMS. 


Amen. 

The pastor said : “ The pleasures of the flesh 
Have little to do with the spiritual life of a man, 

Go ahead and do your work 
Continually being patient : 

All the difficulties that come from suffering 
Are decreed by the Almighty God, 

Thou shalt raise no finger of protest, 

It is thy duty to obey. 

Wait until thy dying hour comes 
Then will come the angel 

To welcome thee to the heavenly abode, Amen ** 

Reaving the gate of the church 
Enter into the workshop, 

Work hard for twelve hours 

Sweat hard for twelve hours 

Earn twenty cents in small money 

Exchange for a measure of rough rice 

This is thy gift of God 

For which I should offer my gratitude. 

“ God ! Oh God! 

Such bountiful grace from Thee 

How can I repay back to Thee 

I only hope Thou wilt allow me 

To enter Thy kingdom to wail on Thee, Amen.*' 

One month, two months, three months; 

One year, two years, three years; 

Eat, yet suffer hunger, 

Sleep, but with fatigue, 

Hands and feet attacked by disease, 

Wet and benumbed 

The passages of the lungs are filled with microbes, 

Where has gone that strong, stout, healthy muscle? 

All that is left'—a few skinny bones, 

“God! Oh God! 

How dare I disobey Thy decree 

But, look, I am full of sickness. Amen." 

One day without work, rice is gone, 

Two days without work, clothes are gone 
And then, that merciless landlord comes 
To drive me out into the streets 
And in such a luxurious Shanghai 

I can only see many serene and beautifully built churches of God, 
But I fail to find a poor, even a broken house of refuge, 

“God! Oh, God! 

Speed Thy coming and take me 

Into Thy heavenly kingdom to wait on Thee, Amen." 

From “The Five Hundred New Poems,” by Tai Chu Tao, translated by 
T. T. Dew. 
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Meeting Present Challenges—Editorial 

Two pamphlets have recently come to our 
ir ba Jri "f 06 t0 notice > both written by recent Christian 
1 ^ -ssi visitors to China. One, “Modernism in 

China,” by Dr. Griffith Thomas, was published originally 
in the Prineetown Theological Review. The other is a 
stenographic report in pamphlet form of a sermon by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick on “Does our Western Christianity 
Need Reformation?” While, as is to be expected, the 
viewpoints of these two publications are different, yet in 
some points they come into close contact. Both writers are 
of the opinion that there are unsatisfactory features in the 
present presentation of Christianity to the Chinese people. In 
the minds of both is the question of the attitude towards the 
written records of the Christian religion. In the forefront of 
each article is the effect of the missionary presentation of 
Christianity upon the growing student group in China. And 
both frankly criticize the Christian movement in China. 
Now, strange though it may seem, we should like both 
these pamphlets to be read together. This is not for the 
purpose of stimulating a contest of viewpoints. But two 
such criticisms coming together challenge us to self-scrutiny. 
Whatever our attitude towards the viewpoints of the writers, 
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there is need for a careful scrutiny of the actual effect of our 
presentation of Christianity upon the Chinese people. One 
point stressed by Dr. Fosdick deserves further attention. It is 
that the test of the value of any particular viewpoint or item 
of belief is its effect upon conduct. We must ever keep in 
mind that we are not in China to develop theological 
dialecticians, but Christlike lives! It is probably generally 
true to say that the development of Christian manhood is not 
necessarily a monopoly of any type of theology. We cannot 
help but note also that many of the points of difference are 
matters of the intellect rather than of the spirit. The vital 
question is, “Is the Christian Church so manifesting the life of 
God that its members are growing in that life, and the people 
of China thereby recognizing more and more its value for 
making life full and free?” 

* * * 

Following up the last thought, let us admit 
f^ ere are evident differences of opinion as 
to the contents of the Christian faith and its 
expression in verbal statement. To study the two articles 
mentioned above is to realize that neither argument nor force 
can merge or remove these viewpoints ; indeed, any sudden 
attempt to force change in a person’s viewpoint usually 
produces a stiffening of loyalty thereto. What, then, are we 
going to do about it? Let us begin by recognizing the 
problem as mainly one for the missionaries. They may, of 
course, try td fight it out, resulting in a melee that will bring 
discredit not only to the side that loses but to the whole 
Christian movement. If we believe that disarmament in the 
physical realm is desirable, anything that looks like armament 
to maintain the life of the spirit must also go and go much 
quicker ! The world has bad the spectacle, too, of two recent 
diplomatic Conferences, which have shown how belief in the 
doctrine of force expresses itself in a struggle for the control 
of others. The Christian movement dare not give ground for 
suspicion that its adherents are also striving over the question 
of control. If faith in Christ is the highest form of living it 
must show itself in helping Christians to live and work 
together. As a matter of fact these two viewpoints are 
largely composed of superficial elements. We wish more 
could be said about our common sincerity and loyalty to 
Christ and less about our intellectual differences. We cannot 
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afford to give to the Chinese Church or the Chinese people the 
spectacle of a divided Western Christian leadership. We do 
not anticipate that this will ultimately happen. To increase 
unity we need to lay more emphasis on that mutual trust 
which already exists in large measure. In other words, put 
our trust of other Christians above our queries on their 
intellectual attitudes. We need also to learn bow to be 
generous in a Godlike maimer. A sighing wish that political 
stateraanship could achieve real generosity has been frequently 
heard recently. Christians must achieve generosity and 
especially in China at the present time. Trust and generosity 
will enable us together to fiud so much to do to show what 
the spirit of the Gospel is that we shall not desire to stop and 
decide who can phrase best the interpretation of that Gospel. 
Only those who trust one another and know how to be 
generous can claim to know what loyalty to Christ means. 

* * * 

It is in the spirit of generosity that another 
Gbe Challenge to ,, . , * ■ ,, 1t 

_ _. problem must be met. This we would call 

the yielding of primacy to the Chinese 
Church. It is easy to overlook the extreme importance of this 
at the present time, especially in those parts of China where 
Christian work is not very far developed. It is only fourteen 
years ago when, in a National Conference, the only leadership 
in sight was the missionary; but that is changed. An 
assumption of primacy in leadership that was necessary twenty 
years ago is out of place now. Chinese leaders do not loom 
up in numbers against the background of the Chinese Church 
and much less when compared with the millions of China, 
but they have taken their place iu national as well as local 
movements. The influence of present Chinese leadership goes 
far beyond its numerical strength. Now it is frequently said 
that, while the Christian movement has made much progress 
in becoming indigenous, it is still too foreign. The desire 
of Chinese Christians to make the Chinese Church look more 
Chinese and be more Chinese is a perfectly natural one and is 
essential to the real growth of Christianity in China. It is 
never easy to play second fiddle. But we must face the 
question as to how the National Christian Conference can 
recognize the primacy of the Chinese Church as over against 
the missions. How far are we willing to go in putting leader¬ 
ship so definitely in the hands of Chinese Christians that 
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they will feel their responsibility for it and develop a sense of 
proprietorship ? Undoubtedly a National Christian Council of 
some sort will be formed. A generous recognition of the 
Christian rights of the Chinese Church in allowing a majority 
of Chinese on such a National Christian Council will reveal a 
spirit of Christian generosity that will have a profound effect. 
In some such way the primacy in Christian work in China 
would pass definitely into the hands of the Chinese Church. 
In a sense this is a challenge to renunciation. In another 
sense it is the fulfilment of the desires of one hundred years 
that Christ might win the Chinese heart. We believe there 
are enough Chinese whose hearts have been won by Christ to 
worthily carry this primacy of position. 


Ube challenge 
to Peace. 


* * * 

World peace has been said to be the “supreme 
issue before the Christian Church.” Recently 
Mr. Fred B. Smith has visited various centres in 
China, presenting with all the force of his personality, his 
conviction that war must cease . Dr. H. T. Hodgkin who 

has travelled somewhat more extensively in China has also 
emphasized the same conviction. Together they are pushing 
into the forefront the question :—What message does the 
Church in China have on war? Must the old competitive 
instincts as summed up in the doctrine of force continue to 
dominate the world? Shall—many say “can”—Christianity 
show the way to put an end to this most destructive form of 
humau effort? What shall the National Christian Conference 
tell the Chinese people on this subject ? On the one hand we 
have the deep tendency of Chinese ideals towards peace, taken 
by some to be a weak passivism. On the other hand there are 
Chinese, including some Christians, who are querying whether 
China must not use the weapon of force for self-protection. 
The only way we can present a message of peace to China so 
that it will ring true is for the Churches of the West from 
which we come to stand together to put an end to the abomina¬ 
tion of war. The message of these two visitors to China is 
indicative of a movement in that direction. There is no doubt 
that if the Christians of the world can be led to say together 
“War shall cease ” they have sufficient influence to bring that 
to pass. We do not want to see China, for her own sake more 
than ours, espouse the doctrine of force. But we must not only 
discuss this problem with a view to repeating Christian ideals 
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but with a determination to help organize the Christian sentiment 
of the world, in China as well as out, against this monstrous 
fallacy ! At a dinner given by Mr. Smith to a group of Chris¬ 
tians in Shanghai, a Chinese Christian suggested that the 
Church in China should send a Commission on Peace to the 
West. It was also suggested that some were looking for the 
Chinese Church to take the lead in promoting world peace. 
We must meet this supreme issue with a clear note and a 
determination to do all we can to put an end to war and aim, 
by our example, to lead the Chinese Church away from the 
suicidal policy of militarism. 


In pointing out that the application of Chris- 
Sbe Challenge to ..... 8 . , , . 

. tianity to social needs will occupy a large 

j ti0ncCi r f , - 

measure of the attention of the National 
Christian Conference, Mr. T. Z. Koo is undoubtedly correct. 
While attempts to meet and solve the social problems of China 
must not obscure the need of individual regeneration, yet it is 
clear that the challenge of the human needs of the Chinese 
people must be recognized and a solution attempted by the 
Christian Church in China. Dr. A. H. Smith has pointed out 
that the rise of Western industrialism is breaking the age long 
connection with the land, weakening old family traditions and 
loyalties, and creating a new problem of living conditions that 
must be met. During the last decade the Christian movement 
has won the ear and attention of even the political leaders of 
China. Yet, as Dr. Smith again says, the Christian Church must 
keep close to the heart and needs of the people. A forward move¬ 
ment, therefore, as well as au utterance thereon, is imperative 
with regard to poverty, living conditions and social evils. The 
Christian Church must say and 4 b something about these things. 
In other words the challenge of the social needs of the Chinese 
people must be accepted by the Chinese Church. This does 
not, of course, mean that any quick solution can be found, but 
that the Christians must help towards the securing of such 
solution. In the forefront is the need of making the home 
in China more Christian, with especial reference to making 
it a place where future generations can have a proper 
chance to develop. It is not up to the Christian Church 
to bear the whole burden of improving Chinese conditions, 
but it is up to them to help find solutions, stimulate social 
activity and do their full part in improving the neighbourhood 
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around the Church. This challenge of human needs will not 
keep silent. If the Church is silent or weak then help will be 
sought from other sources. But if the Church is alive with the 
life of God it ought to find expression in meeting human needs 
as well as in declaring the Message of God. 

* * * 

“CmN A AND THE Powers: The largest 
Zbc Challenge to f ac t or j Q the problem of the Pacific is the 

"suettce 113 struggle for profit to be derived from financial 
control of the economic development of China. 
An essential difference between the Ten Points put forward by 
the Chinese delegation and the Four Principles enunciated by 
the American delegation is that the former look to the final 
abandonment by Western Powers of all special privileges, 
economic as well as political, formerly secured by them in 
China. 

Can peace be established in the Far East without such 
renunciation f 

Another difference is that our principles * for the good of 
China’ as well as for the peace of the world, look in the 
direction of international control of Chinese finance (banking and 
customs) and joint agreement concerning participation in the 
economic development of China as a substitute for the perils of 
international competition in these fields. China prefers inde¬ 
pendence, economic as well as political. 

If the Christian conscience concedes this to be her right, it 
must then ask if this is practicable in a profit-seeking world; it 
must analyze every proposal for international co-operation in 
relation to China (such as the Consortium) to discover whether 
China profits as much as those who provide her funds and credit. 
(Do we love our neighbors as ourselves?) 

Finally, these questions must be faced: Could the economic 
development of China be carried forward as a missionary under¬ 
taking, the credit and expert assistance being provided on a 
service and salary basis, without any ‘ profit*? 

What is the origin and nature of ( export capital,’ and 
what is its relation to poverty, unemployment and labor conflicts 
in industrial nations? ” Quoted from Social Service Bul¬ 
letin, November, 1921. 


Contributed Articles 


“What Does the National Christian 
Convention Mean to Me”? 


T. Z. KOO- 


m HE following paragraphs are written entirely from the 
point of view of a Chinese Christian layman. Ever 
since this Convention was proposed, I have been most 
interested in watching the development of the idea and 
the formation of plans to execute it. Recently, my duties in 
connection with the World’s Student Christian Federation 


Conference next April have necessitated my visiting the 
principal educational centers in North, Central and South 
China. In several centers, I have been privileged to speak 
before Chinese Christians on the National Christian Convention. 
This has given me a much deeper and more intelligent interest 
in this Convention, and I offer my own observations in the hope 
that they will be found helpful to others. 

Christian work in China has been going on now for more 
than a century. During this period, remarkable progress has 
been made along all lines of Christian work. But in spite of 
this growth, we still hear to-day the criticism that Christianity 
is a “foreign religion.” Many of us have come to feel that 
the basis for that criticism has been the fact that Chinese 
Christians have been slow in taking up the work of the Church 
in their own country. As long as this state remains, Chris¬ 
tianity will never become indigenous. Missionary work, 
excellent as it is, I think has not succeeded in creating in the 
Chinese Christian the sense of proprietorship in the work of the 
Church. I do not say this in any spirit of criticism. The 
very nature of the mission work now carried on makes it difficult 
to produce Chinese Christians who will regard the evangeliza¬ 
tion of China as their work. The National Christian Conven¬ 
tion next year will mark the first real step toward putting the 
responsibility of Christianizing China into the hands of Chinese 
Christians. Because of this fact, the Convention has a tremen¬ 
dous significance for us. 


Nora.—Readers of the Rbcordbr are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
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The Christian Convention next year will center its main 
attention on the subject of the Chinese Church. That is a 
subject very close to the hearts of mauy Chinese Christians. It 
is the goal towards which many of us are working. With that 
in mind, the five commissions of the Convention begin to have 
a very direct interest to us. Commission I on the u Present 
State of Christianity in China,” is an attempt to ascertain the 
present status of all forms of Christian work in the couutry 
which will form the groundwork on which the Chinese Church 
must build. But tbe two points in this Commission which will 
be of most interest to us will be (i) the facts regarding the 
growth and present development of the Chinese Church, and 
(2) the present environment of Christianity. We naturally wilt 
be most anxious to hear what development has taken place 
already in the formation of the Chinese Church, and in order 
to create a Chinese Church which will be peculiarly suited to 
the needs of the Chinese we want to know also the environment 
which that Church will have to work in. There are many 
non-Christian religious movements being started in the country. 
We hope Commission I will gather valuable data on the effort 
to revive Buddhism, the attempt to resuscitate Confucianism, 
the rise of a new eclectic religion which has spread to 
various provinces and the promotion of esthetics to take the 
place of religion in tbe lives of men. We would also like 
the Commission to make a careful study of the Renaissance 
Movement, now at its height among our students, together 
with the present-day political, economic and social developments 
that are taking place in tbe country. AH these will have a 
very vital bearing upon the kind of a Chinese Church we wish 
to see iu China. 

With the facts ascertained by Commission I in hand, we 
naturally will want to know what will be the future task of 
the Church. That, of course, will be answered in Commission 
II. Though the more adequate occupation by existing forces 
of fields already entered and the occupation of unworked areas 
are important in themselves, I believe the main interest of the 
Chinese Christians will be focussed on the third task outlined 
by that Commission, namely, the nurture of the religious life 
of the Christian community. Under this head, the points of 
first interest are (1) to develop an indigenous church. Two 
tendencies are noticeable among Chinese Christians. One 
section, I believe, desires to bring about what they call the 
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emancipation of the Church from missionary control. This 
will mean that the Church will be put entirely into the hands 
of Chinese Christians whether they are ready for it or not and 
will result in the shutting out of any missionary co-operation 
in the young Church. On the other hand, there is another 
section among our Christiana who aie working toward an 
indigenous church which will be responsible for the support 
and government of the Church and the propagation of the truth 
in the country. These frankly recognize the immaturity of 
the overwhelming majority of Chinese Christians, and there¬ 
fore see the need of missionary co-operation in establishing and 
building up this indigenous church. The basis of this co-opera¬ 
tion, of course, is one that will need most careful study. Many 
of us would like to see the missionary working on the same 
basis as a Chinese pastor under the direction of a properly 
constituted church governing body. That seems to me the 
only feasible way of helping to develop a Chinese Church 
which will be a real power in the nation. I can not see any 
reason for the policy of withdrawing missionary co-operation as 
soon as a church is able to pay its pastor and its expenses. 
Such a policy will, I am afraid, develop all over the country 
weak struggling churches, working their hearts out to make 
both ends meet, led by a type of men with no vision, no ex¬ 
perience and with nowhere to look to for help and guidance. 
(2) Religious instruction in the church, school and home, both 
for children and adults, is another very timely task which 
the Chinese Church must undertake. Much of the so-called 
Christian literature in China is written in such a manner as to 
attract comparatively few readers. Also much of the material 
used in the religious instruction of Chinese Christians is 
unsuited for this purpose both as to content and phraseology. 
The result is that there has grown up a body of Chinese 
Christians in the country who have but the vaguest idea of what 
Christianity really is. If we want an indigenous church in 
China, we must produce a system of religious instruction which 
will build up an intelligent Christian body of men and women. 
We need more Christian literature which will be predominantly 
native. We need literature of a devotional and apologetic 
nature which will be adapted to the religious instincts of our 
people. We need a hymnology of our own. Until we have 
these, it is idle to hope that the Christian religion will really 
take root in the soil of China. (3) But I think the greatest 
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task of the Chinese Church will be to develop an adequate 
sense of responsibility in the Chinese Christians for the mission¬ 
ary spirit, for the stewardship of life and for the stewardship 
of money. I have already hinted in the beginning of this article 
that the one main lack of the Chinese Christian now is that he 
does not feel any sense of responsibility for carrying on the work 
of the Church. For that, he and the missionary are equally 
responsible. We have many Christian schools now in China, 
but how lamentably few are the Christian students who take up 
the work of the Church? We have many rich Christians in our 
different churches, but they do not feel any responsibility in 
really coming to the support of the Church. If we want to 
see a Chinese Church thrive in China, we must make it our 
task to develop in the Chinese Christians this sense of 
responsibility for propagating the Gospel and for offering their 
lives and riches to the service of the Church. 

One of the most effective ways of developing this sense 
of responsibility in the Chinese Christian is to pile it on him 
hard. Many believe in this principle generally, but few to 
the extent of really applying it People are afraid of failures 
and feel deterred by the prospect of entrusting power into 
inexperienced hands. But I believe the time has come for us 
to face frankly whether or not we really want to see an in¬ 
digenous church in China. If we do, we must go a step further 
and face the question whether or not we are willing to see 
a drastic departure from the policy which we have been 
following for so long. This policy has not been successful in 
producing a strong responsible native church. We therefore 
must consider a change in the basis of missionary co-operation. 
What change in this connection the Chinese Christians hope 
to see I have already hinted at in the preceding paragraph. 

In Commission III, we come to the 4 4 Message of the 
Church. n There has been some question as to why this 
Commission is necessary. Have not the Christiau Churches 
all over the world been proclaiming the same message for the 
past two thousand years? Why does the Chinese Church need 
a new message? The reason for this Commission, I believe, is 
because Chinese Christians feel the need of a different emphasis 
in the message of the Church. We realize the fact that, 
fundamentally, the Christian message is the Same for all ages. 
But a special phase of it needs to be emphasized for China 
during her present crisis. This emphasis would seem to be a 
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social emphasis. I venture to believe that when the five 
sub-commissions of this Commission submit their report, 
the consensus of opinion will emphasize the social application 
of Christian principles to China’s conditions. 

It is interesting to note that the personnel of this Commis¬ 
sion will be composed of Chinese Christians entirely and that 
they will endeavor to frame the Church’s message as free from 
the theological differences of the West as possible. One may, 
of course, question the wisdom of these decisions, but whatever 
is drawn up by that Commission will, undoubtedly, represent 
the point of view of Chinese Christian thinkers in the country. 

With the ground already covered by the three commis¬ 
sions, we next come to Commission IV on “ Leadership. ” 
This is a very important Commission from our point of view. 
We may define the future task of the Church. We may agree 
upon a message for the Church. But if we have not the 
leadership to carry on the work, it would be quite a waste of 
time to come together and discuss these matters. It is proposed 
in this Commission to study the existing type of Chinese 
Christian leaders, both paid aud voluntary. In this survey, 
undoubtedly tbe question of training, remuneration and treat¬ 
ment will receive most careful consideration. Perhaps much 
will be said along these lines which will call for mutual 
forbearance on tbe part of all at the conference. I have had 
opportunities to talk to young men who are volunteers for the 
ministry. If what some of them said is true, then there is no 
wonder so few of our best young men are going into the service 
of the Church. The problem of leadership is a vital one with 
us and we must do our best to look for a way out from the 
present dearth of native workers. We all hope that this 
Commission will bring in a series of recommendations which 
will really help us to solve this difficult problem. 

One type of leadership we need specially urgently. All 
of us are familiar with the “Renaissance Movement.’’ Our 
young men are now intellectually awake. They are grabbing 
at everything that, even in the remotest degree, gives promise 
of being able to help them in their struggle for a better day 
in China. At a juncture like this, think what it would mean 
to the Church and to the thousands and thousands of our young 
people if we can have a corps of writers who would be able to 
interpret the Christian faith in a way which will command 
respect and study. We have a few men of this type in the 
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various missions but we ueed mauy more who will not be 
loaded down with other work but will be free to give their 
entire time to literary work. 

The main point of interest to Chinese Christians in Com¬ 
mission V is in its last section. We all very much desire to 
see some kind of a National Christian organization formed which 
will represent and link up all the churches in China. We have 
often felt the lack of such an organization. When we are 
faced with a national crisis, we have no means of articulating 
ourselves. The formation of such an organization will meet 
with the wishes of many people. 

The problems connected with the formation of this 
organization, of course, are legion. It is not easy to form one 
national organization which will represent the buudred and odd 
denominations now working in China. Some advocate the 
formation of a national council by election by a delegated body 
such as the Christian Convention this year. Others have 
thought of the organization of provincial councils which will 
in turn elect delegates to form the national council. Still others 
have thought of the organization of a Christian council which 
will represent Chinese self-governing churches only. As each 
missionary church becomes self-governing, they will then be 
affiliated with this national council. All these proposals simply 
indicate that the difficulties in the way of organizing such a 
national council are very complex indeed. But we are looking 
forward with real hope to this commission to make an ex¬ 
haustive study of this subject, so that when their report is 
presented, proposals of a really feasible nature will be made 
before the Convention. 

As I look back on the cities I have visited during the past 
three months, one outstanding impression stands out in my 
mind. That is, the majority of our Christians are not prepared 
for this Convention. In one city I visited, I was informed that 
three-fourtbs of the Christians in one church are employees of 
the mission. In another city, I spoke to a union meeting of 
Christians on the Christian Convention. The following eve¬ 
ning, I spoke in the same building to another audience, gathered 
there to hear about the Washington Conference. The contrast 
between these two audiences was startling. The Christian 
gathering was composed of men and women mostly from the lower 
walks of life. The Convention simply means nothing to them. 
The same is more or less true of other centers. It will be quite 
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useless for us to gather the best Christian brains from our mis¬ 
sionary and Chinese churches from different parts of China to 
meet in this Convention, if we can not at the same time make 
the rank and file of our Christians understand the significance, 
the meaning, the purpose and the hopes of this Convention. 
We have had many conferences which generally resulted in a 
series of high-sounding resolutions. Unless we can put in some 
real hard work to educate the Chinese Christians with reference 
to this Convention, the same result will take place. This 
education can most effectively be done not through bulletins 
but through the visits of men and women, especially Chinese, 
who would make it their business to visit different cities and 
spend a few days in each place speaking to Chinese Christians 
about this Convention. 

And the Chinese Christians want to know about the 
Convention. In one city, I was given the opportunity to speak 
to a group of church leaders, and after my presentation of the 
Convention, one of the leading pastors stood up and said that 
they had not really understood the significance of the Conven¬ 
tion and that they were not thinking at all enthusiastically 
about atteuding it. But now that they understand, they want to 
go even if it should mean some personal sacrifice. In another 
center, I had the privilege of speaking before a group of men 
and women on this Convention, and afterwards this group 
decided to set aside the first Sunday in January for all the 
churches in that city to preach to their congregations on the 
Convention. As soon as they begin to understand the meaning 
and significance of the Convention, they are eager to do every¬ 
thing in their power to make it a success. 

I hesitate to bring out another impression that I have 
received on my visit. The very nature of the composition of 
the Convention, half missionary and half Chinese, is creating, 
I am afraid, a state of mind which tends to view the 
Convention as a sort of dual affair. The Chinese Christians, 
that is, those who know, are going ahead with their prepara¬ 
tions, often without talking the problems over with their 
missionary colleagues. The same may be said of some 
missionary groups. This, I believe, is a very unfortunate state 
of mind to bring to the Convention. Let us use every effort to 
show that we are all coming to the Convention as one Christian 
body for a definite purpose. I think this spirit of oneness can 
be fostered if our missionary and Chinese friends will take the 
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trouble to talk over together these problems, so that even before 
they go to the Convention, they would have one another’s 
point of view on everything. Because of the unprepared state 
of the general mass of Chinese Chrisfians for a Convention of 
this nature, it naturally devolves upon the missionary, who is 
the elder brother, to do everything in his power to make the 
Convention intelligent to the large body of Chinese Christians 
that he is in contact with. It is only through cc-operation of 
this nature before the Convention that we can look forward to 
successful results next May. 

As far as I have been able to gather from my recent visits, 
the central point of interest in this Convention to Chinese 
Christians is the question whether or not we shall see the 
beginnings of a real development of an indigenous church in 
China. This frankly involves the question whether the mis¬ 
sions now working in China will actually proceed to place the 
direction of work in the hands of competent Chinese workers. 
It is only through this procedure that we can justify in the eyes 
of the people that we are not members of a foreign religion. 
We are, of course, aware that every mission is committed to 
this policy, but the question now is whether we are prepared 
to put this policy into operation immediately. I do not believe 
we can afford to let things drift as they are. The country in 
general is moving ahead rapidly. The church, if it does not 
readjust its policy in this respect, will be left far behind. On 
the other hand, by wise foresight, we can make the necessary 
changes and keep the church at the forefront of the current of 
progress, leading and guiding the development of this great 
country. In this sense, the National Christian Convention 
next year will mark the turning point in the history of 
Christian work in China. We approach it with real humility 
and with earnest prayer for God’s guidance in the many 
difficult problems that will face the men and women who 
attend it. 
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Some Verified Principles of Self-support 

W. A. MATHER 

(Continued from January , 1922, page 28.) 

3. Necessary conditions 7inderlying self-support . 

(«) Profound conviction on the part of the missionary . 
Under present conditions on the mission field it is idle to 
expect self-support to arise spontaneously in the native Church. 
Unless there is at the iuceptiou of the work some missionary with 
a profound conviction of the absolute necessity of inculcating the 
principle from the very first, it seems to be very difficult ever to 
bring the churches founded by that mission to a high degree of 
self-sustainiug effort. Tbe Bassein Karen Mission was peculiarly 
fortunate in having three men, Abbott, Beecher and Carpenter, 
who successively for nearly half a century championed the cause 
of self-support against all adversaries with an almost passionate 
determination that the principle should be fully tried out in 
their field. Likewise Wheeler of Harpoot preached this doctrine 
in season and out of season even at the risk of incurring disfavor 
on the part of churches or individuals. A grim determination 
to enforce this principle seems less manifest in Underwood 
and Appenzeller and other founders of missions in Korea ; but 
there was a conscious and strong desire to adapt and apply the 
Nevius methods of mission work there at least as early as 1890. 
It is not surprising that the Church Missionary Society, which 
bad profited by the leadership of such a missionary statesman as 
Henry Venn should prepare for the “euthanasia of the mission” 
by the promotion of native self-support in fields like Sierra Leone 
and Uganda, even though the name of no individual missionary 
is especially outstanding in the achievement of that result. 

(h) Sympathy and cooperation of associates. Arthur H. 
Smith has called J. L. Nevius the best all-around missionary 
he has known in China. A perusal of his little book, “The 
Planting and Development of Missionary Churches” reveals 
wide experience and unusual wisdom in discussing the problem 
of self-support. It is, therefore, a matter of surprise to many 
and has been used as an argument against his methods by his 
colleague, C. W. Mateer, that the self-supporting Christian 
groups iu his own field have not made greater advance. A 
quotation from “Underwood of Korea” by his wife (p. 100 f.) 
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may throw some light upon this problem: “Although the 
majority in Dr. Nevius’ mission opposed his self-support plan, 
I am told, till the day of his death and long after, so that his 
methods had no fair trial there, still wisdom is justified of her 
children, and we all give thanks to God for Korea’s splendid 
advance, due in a great degree to Dr. Nevius and his advice. 
Moreover, now the same method is being used with great 
success in many parts of China, as well as Africa, where the 
success is even more phenomenal than in Korea.” It seems to be 
an established fact that if a missionary fails to get the sympathy 
and support of his colleagues, such as Abbott, Wheeler and 
Underwood had, little can be accomplished in the direction of 
self-support. This, of course, is natural since, as we have seen, 
the principles of subsidy and of self-support are incompatible. 

(<r) Accessibility of the Bible to the native Church. It 
hardly seems a coincidence that in many of the fields where 
self-support has been most successfully fostered, a part at least 
of the Bible and some other Christian literature have been 
made readily accessible to the people. Upon Abbott’s first 
visit to the villages of Bassein in 1837 he found Christian 
converts who had been won four years before through the 
reading of Burman tracts, and in order to make such literature 
accessible to more of the people, left a teacher there to instruct 
those who were unable to read. Among those thus instructed 
was the young chief, Shway Weing, later one of Abbott’s most 
stalwart supporters in the establishment of an indigenous church 
iu that region. The Armenian alphabet is so constructed that 
the art of reading in that language is not difficult of acquire¬ 
ment. Hence Wheeler of Harpoot sent forth a number of 
teachers to reduce the terrible proportiou of illiteracy among 
adult Armenians and thus open the way for the reading of the 
Bible and other Christian books. The Bautu languages have 
almost all been reduced to writing by missionaries, and 
consequently reading in them is comparatively easy to learn. 
Tucker tells of the eagerness with which the Baganda awaited 
the translation of the scriptures into their tongue and the joy 
with which they finally received the gospels and other portions. 
Soon after this the Church began to make rapid advance 
in Uganda. The growth of the native Church in South 
China both in numbers and in self-support surely is in 
some measure due to the printing of the Bible and other 
Christian literature in Roman letters (usually called Romanized), 
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thus making it a comparatively simple task for the Christian 
to learu to read. In North and Central China, where the use 
of the Mandarin dialect is almost universal, a similar boon has 
now been provided in the invention by Chinese and promulga¬ 
tion by the Ministry of Education of a new phonetic alphabet 
of forty letters, in which two-thirds of the New Testament and 
quite a little other Christian literature has been already printed. 
That reading this phonetic Chinese is not difficult to learn may 
be judged from the fact that an uneducated adult, who studied 
with the writer, was reading in the Gospel of John within 
forty-eight hours of his first lesson. The Korean alphabet is 
said to be one of the most ideally phonetic alphabets in the 
world. Before that country was opened to Christian missions, 
Ross and Maciutyre of Mukden had already translated the New 
Testament into Korean, and Underwood on his first trip to 
North Korea found New Testaments and Christians already 
there. Since then a more idiomatic translation has been made 
with the avowed aim of making every Christian a Bible student. 
It is well-nigh impossible to doubt that this has had much to 
do with the virility and self-dependence of the Korean Church. 

(d) Spiritual quickening of Church. Most fundamental 
of all conditions underlying self-support is the spiritual health 
of the native Church. Intense nationalism, as in Japan, may 
for a time incite the church to self-dependence, but it cannot 
be depended upon as a permanent or a wholly desirable factor 
in producing such a condition. In the last analysis, self-support 
in the churches of the non-Christian world means self-denial, 
the renunciation of selfish interests for the good of the Kingdom 
of God. The whole nature must be so attuned to God’s will 
that it responds joyfully to Christ’s appeals to that which is 
heroic in us, and with good cheer endures with him tribulation 
and loss, that with him also it may overcome. Without much 
doubt, then, the spirit of self-support was strengthened by the 
persecution which raged in Burma for years while the Basseiu 
church was laying its foundations, and in the great revivals 
which swept Uganda first, and then Korea. 

III. WAYS OF ACHIEVING SELF-SUPPORT. 

(a) Beginning on a self-supporting basis. 

(l) A definite and cokerent plan. How many missionaries 
start for their fields with only the vaguest conceptions of the 
principles which are to guide them in their work 1 How easy 
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it is to trust that wisdom will be given to solve each problem as 
it comes without a mighty mental struggle on the missionary’s 
part! How easy it is to follow in the ruts well worn by 
predecessors! Abbott and Wheeler were of a different stamp 
from most of us. At the very beginning of their missionary 
careers they seem to have thought through and mapped out the 
principles of native self-support which guided them so success¬ 
fully in their later expanding work. No impatience because 
results could not be achieved at once caused them to swerve 
from the path they had laid out. Yet the experience of Nevius, 
who, after many years of missionary work, was able to criticize 
his own methods and formulate new policies which have met 
with marked success, ought to reassure many missionaries who 
also are dissatisfied with their work and who would like to build 
better in the future. 

(2) Persistent inculcation of the principles of self support. 
It can never be taken for granted that the native Church 
sufficiently understands the basic principles of self-support and 
its vital importance both to themselves and to the non-Christian 
world about them. Iteration and reiteration are absolutely 
necessary. Wheeler (p. 108) says: “It required line upon 
line, and precept upon precept, repeated sometimes till the 
brain and the tongue wearied with the tiresome repetition .... 
When sometimes we dwelt too much, as the people thought, 
ou remembering the words.of the Eord Jesus, how he said, ‘It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,* we replied, ‘Seek 
and enjoy this blessing, that we may stop talking to you 
about it.* ** 

(3) Aim at an indigenous church organisation and worship . 
The concomitants of church organization and worship in the 
West are exceedingly expensive, and if forced upon the feeble, 
struggling churches of non-Christian lands, will doom them to 
continued dependence upon the richer West. Must we take it 
for granted that our buildings, our vestments, our ritual, our 
orders of clergy and church officers, our music and our hymns, 
even our credal formulations, are essential for churches every¬ 
where? Donald Fraser, in the “Future of Africa,” writes, 
“In Uganda there is oue of the most striking examples of the 
financial independence which can be reached when it is aimed 
at from the first, and the type of work is guided into an African, 
rather than a European, mould.” Would it not be still better 
if the native Chufth were allowed to begin in a still simpler 
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and more indigenous way, eveu if some of their ways should 
shock us a little at first? These simple, indigenous ways are 
far less expensive than ours. A dingy, vermin-infested store¬ 
room iu a mountain village is probably not an ideal church 
building; but the writer knew of one such into which crowded 
a little group of Christians who stumbled in their Bible reading 
and made only a joyful noise when they sang, but who were 
instinct with life and expansive power. 

(4) Promotion of self-government. It may seem like 
putting the cart before the horse to suggest self-government as 
a means for bringing about self-support. But it can at least be 
held out as the goal and reward of self-support, and in the case 
of the Church of Christ in Japan the assertion of ecclesiastical 
independence seemed to induce a greater measure of financial 
independence also. In this connection, Wheeler says: “By 
the act of their organization, the churches are independent of 

missionary control.This logical result of the idea that a 

Christian Church is, under Christ, to control its own affairs, 
entering into such relations with sister churches as it chooses, 
we fearlessly accepted, without any attempt to retain for our¬ 
selves any other than that moral influence, which, as mission¬ 
aries, we are quite sure to have with our spiritual children .... 
By holding fast to the idea that the independence of the 
churches is inseparable from self-support, and then making 
every possible appeal to their manhood and their Christian 
feeling, we at length succeeded in gaining for the idea a per¬ 
manent lodgment, as we hope, in the minds of both people and 
pastors.” 

(5) Adaptation of the Nevius plan. The Nevius plan, as 
given in his “Planting and Development of Missionary 
Churches” may not be exactly suited to missionary work in 
every field under present conditions. But surely some adaptation 
of it is possible in almost every field. The modified rules 
which were adopted in Korea in 1890 and which have proved 
so successful there, are in brief as follows : 

“ 1. To let each man abide in the calling where he was 
found, teaching that each was to be an individual worker for 
Christ and to live Christ in his own neighborhood, supporting 
himself by his trade. 

“ 2. To develop church methods and machinery only so 
far as the native Church was able to take care of and manage 
the same. 
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“3. As far as the church itself was able to provide the 
men and means, to set aside those who seemed the better 
qualified to do evangelistic work among their neighbors, 

“4, To let the natives provide their own church build¬ 
ings, which were to be native in architecture and of such style 
as the native Church could afford to put up.” 

(b) Making the transition from subsidies to self-support. 

(1) Reduction of subsidies on a sliding scale. The achieve¬ 
ment of self-support is naturally far easier when that goal has 
been held steadily in view from the beginning. In most fields, 
however, the system of subsidies has been long established, and 
such a reversal of policy is exceedingly difficult. The transition 
is usually made by diminishing the grants on a sliding scale, 
sometimes 10% a year for ten years, as in the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission in Honan, China, sometimes, as in 
Harpoot, granting only 50% the first year aud then reducing it 
10 °fo a year for five years. Of course, such sliding scales are 
purely arbitrary, aud may have to be modified sometimes to 
suit changing conditions. 

(2) Proportionate and conditional subsidies. Another 
method, which has met with some approval, is to make grants 
bear a certain proportion to the amount of native contributions. 
This, however, would tend to make subsidies increase with the 
increase of native contributions unless it was in some way 
combined with the method of the sliding scale. A corollary of 
this would of course be that the grants-in-aid were conditional 
upon the actual raising of the native contributions. 

Conclusion. We can certainly learn much from the great 
accumulated stores of missionary experience. In view of what 
others have suffered or accomplished, many of our own mistakes 
appear so needless. Yet, on the other hand, we must ever bear 
in mind that the human forces with which we have to deal are 
not static, but are in constant flux. Just now, for weal or woe, 
the principle of self-determination seems to be uppermost in 
men’s minds. That principle seems to be raising as many 
questions as it solves; but even so, it must be reckoned with in 
any present-day discussion of missionary policy. The problem 
seems to have emerged first in Japan, and a careful study of 
missionary history in that Island Empire would undoubtedly 
richly repay missionary statesmen in other lands. Cannot some 
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of the friction which in Japan resulted from the rise of this 
nationalistic spirit be avoided in other lands where progress has 
been slower? There also seems to be at the present time a 
world-wide and increasing desire for Christian unity. Cannot 
this rising spirit of nationalism be so guided as to promote both 
Christian unity and self-support? Of course, the ultimate ideal 
is a world-wide ecumenical Christian Church. Is not a 
national Church of Christ, however, much more surely within 
the range of present possibility? It is admitted on all hands 
that our confessional differences mean very little to the 
Christians in non-Christian lands. Why cannot missionaries 
carefully foster and guide the growth of such national Christian 
churches, showing such a hearty and sympathetic desire for the 
growth of such indigenous churches in every way that their 
counsel and cooperation will always be sought by these 
churches? Could not an organization like the independent 
Christian Church in China become the nucleus of such a 
national church? This Church has no affiliation with any 
particular denomination and is of course entirely self-supporting, 
self-governing and self-extending. The transition from our 
dependent denominational churches to such a self-dependent, 
non-sectarian, national church would require most careful and 
prayerful planning ; but is it really impracticable? 

After all, it is not so much better methods and more 
organization as “more life, and fuller, that we want.” That 
life in its various manifestations as wisdom and faith and love 
must be received far more freely and constantly from the great 
Head of the Church, if with these infant churches we are all to 
“attaiu unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ,” 
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Another Way in Mission Work 

G. L. GELWICKS 


aries often are so occupied with the admiuistratiou of 
things as to get little chance for spiritual service, with the 
result that the Kingdom suffers irreparable loss. We do not 
depend enough on the inherent value and power of spiritual 
benefits. As the hod carrier said, all he did was to carry brick 
up the ladder, tiie mason at the top doing the work, so the 
indwelling word, and not we ourselves, must do the work of 
the Kingdom in and through men. Our part is only to actually 
get the word into men’s hearts. With a powerful rifle in hand, 
we seek external and artificial means hoping to push the bullet 
along with more force after its discharge. But the power, if it 
exists at all, is within the rifle itself. Jesus sent His disciples 
as witnesses, not as distributors of material things. As His 
last heritage to His disciples He gave the Words of His Father 
and the presence of His Spirit ; not wealth, learning, authority 
or worldly prestige. True, He sent them saying, u freely ye 
have received, freely give,” but what they were to give came 
through a purely spiritual agency and was not dependent upon 
any material resources. The trouble is that we are unwilling 
to do without the things for ourselves and, to save face, feel 
that we must have things to bestow upon others. If we would 
take our stand with the Son of Man without place to lay His 
head, with Peter and John who coaid say, “silver and gold 
have we none ” and with Paul who knew how to be abased and 
to suffer need and was willing to count all things as refuse, 
then we could escape this embarrassment. 

Paul said he was not ashamed of the Gospel for it is power, 
and that he would know nothing among them save Christ that 
their faith should stand only in the power of God. For some 
reason, we have lost the power and are frantically trying to 
substitute for it material things. In order to make the Gospel 
effective, we think we must support it with all sorts of props of 
material things. And people lay hold on our props to support 
their own enterprises and reject our spiritual object. For 
example, a revived Buddhism in Burma is staffing schools with 


E ET us feel more keenly and strive more earnestly to cause 
others to see that missionaries come to bring spiritual 
blessings and not to give material things. Mission- 
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Mission graduates to oppose Christianity with weapons secured 
in Christian schools. 

Let us go simply with a spiritual commodity and put the 
responsibility for the support, management and purity of the 
Church that must result from missionary work if Christianity 
is ever to take root and survive, put this entirely upon the 
converts themselves. 

Let the missionary do his utmost to teach, inspire, encour¬ 
age, rebuke and guide but let the converts supply everything 
that is needed except the spiritual message and power with 
the Christlike example in all things. When people know that 
some one else will provide their needs if they do not, there exists 
an almost irresistible impulse to refrain from doing it them¬ 
selves. But when something is really desired, and it is realized 
that it must be supplied by themselves, sooner or later a way 
will be found though it may not altogether accord with our 
preconceived ideas. 

With the control of wealth is almost inevitably, if not 
necessarily, joined a spirit of domination. Poverty, while uot 
essentially a guarantee of humility, is a mighty aid to this virtue. 
The Church’s material wealth has too often been the source 
of its spiritual poverty. When the Native Church is providing 
its own resources, the missionary has less impulse or obligation 
to mauage its affairs. He can say, “If you will not transact 
affairs aright the loss is your own.” This paper does not raise 
the question of what application each is to make to his personal 
property of Jesus’ saying, “ give to him that asketh thee.” In 
the New Testament we do not find new churches subsidized by 
mother congregations ; we do find new congregations contribut¬ 
ing to relieve distress in older fields, and Paul stands firmly 
on the principle that if we have given you the spiritual we 
have the right to receive your material. 

So with matters of discipline. Let the missionary do all 
within his power to show what the Church ought to be, but put 
the entire responsibility upon the converts for it actually being 
made such. It is almost impossible for the Westerner to get at 
the truth of many Oriental matters. So many doors are inevit¬ 
ably closed to him or opened only to ulterior and unworthy 
ends. Perhaps i Cor. 4: 2 and 2 Cor. 13:2 will be quoted against 
this position. But naught in the record requires more than 
would be iuvolved in the power of God’s searchlight burning 
in our consciences and the force of Paul’s personal influence. 
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The recruiting of souls born again is the supreme concern, 
in the face of which all their ecclesiastical matters become a 
subordinate one. We are assured that “Jesus himself baptized 
not” and Paul said, “Christ sent me not to baptize but to 
preach the Gospel.’* Paul did sometimes baptize but his 
principle ever seemed to be to do the minimum necessary to 
set the Church on its own feet. Of course there can be no 
assembling for worship until individual worshippers exist, but 
unless tbe faith of individuals results in fellowship with other 
believers it will die. Missionaries are not apt to be indifferent to 
the winning of individual disciples but often they seem to devote 
little energy to the establishment of the Church as a generally 
diffused institution ; something that the New Testament puts 
in a supreme place. The early Church started everywhere 
spiritual communities with life and power to sustain and extend 
themselves. If we fail to do the same, we must seek seriously 
for the reason. The fault may be either in the kind of soil or 
in the character of seed. But, since one of the most striking 
features of Christianity has been its ability to root in the most 
diverse environments, the probability is that, in some way, we 
have vitiated the seed. 

It persons are obtained fired to love, worship and serve tbe 
Lord, even baptism can afford to wait without harm to either 
the individual or the Church. Jesus gave proof that salvation 
is possible without the outward baptism of water. Mark 1:8 
has two baptisms ; the one administered by men being only the 
material shadow of the one with real efficiency. Moreover, the 
latter can precede and is not dependent on the former. Mission 
field converts often have a false dependence on baptism as a 
means of grace. It may be objected that baptism is the door 
to the Communion. This is of value, but one of the Christian 
fellowships most conspicuous for its spiritual heritage does not 
partake of the Lord’s Supper in any material form. 

Furthermore, to give help in contentions even when 
persons have right on their side, only hinders people entering 
the Church for right motives. The only thing we can justly 
or safely do is to appeal the case to the Throne of God, and be 
willing, where able, to act as peacemakers. The more experi¬ 
ence one has the stronger is the conviction that anything 
beyond this is the enemy of the spiritual. 

The word of Robt. E. Speer in Mission matters is worth 
while. He says, “ Are we doing right in allying our mission- 
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ary program so much to financial support, in conceiving its 
developments and proportions in terms of available funds for 
the maintenance of work and institutions, in making money 
investments in one form or another which compel certain 
consequences in mission policy, which make the missionary 
enterprise a huge financial organization, which inevitably 
involve a grave educational influence upon the Native Church 
and which impose elements of permanency upon activities 
which should conceive themselves as transitory and preparatory? 
. . . . I am not saying that money is not needed and should 
not be given. But I do raise the definite question whether 
there is not need in many fields of a new group of missionaries 
who will not employ anybody and who will not require anything 
but their own personal support and funds to go from place to 
place.” And again, ‘‘I believe we ought to project a far 
greater mass of missionary work of a type that will not have to 
be subsidized.” 

Entrance on such a way does not demand immediate or 
entire abandonment of existing methods or means. But there 
are older missionaries who can disentangle themselves from the 
material mesb, and new recruits can come out with a definite 
devotion to a life of such spiritual service. Moreover, and 
pre-eminently so in spiritual matters where eternal interests are 
involved, it is not the cost or the convenience of a change but 
the necessity for and value of it that must ever be the deciding 
voice. The physician may be asked to beal himself: the writer 
is willing to enter a door that opens to such service. 


Mission School Students and Christianity 

the editor. 


It is an attempt to answer the following question : Has 
the Mission School, because it is probably in general—as it 
should be—most in contact with scientific and modern ideas, 
been weakened as a factor in the Christian Movement in China? 
Some undoubtedly think it has. Now, none doubt the growing 
influence of the Christian school as a moral factor in Chinese 
society. A recent Chinese writer said that students in Christian 


m HIS article contains ideas that are old and some that are 
possibly new, and is in the main a series of generaliza¬ 
tions which will fit loosely everywhere. 
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schools are less extravagant and less exposed to temptation 
than those in Government schools. Of its educational im¬ 
portance there is even less doubt, though there is a growing 
conviction that on the technical side it needs strengthening and 
has entered into a period of competition with the indigenous 
school system. To answer our question we must know 
something of the attitude of the more than 200,000 young 
people in Mission schools. In some places, at least, there is a 
tendency for students to make confession of Christ, but to shrink 
from joining the Christian organization. How far is this a 
factor to be generally reckoned with ? If at all general, it 
would in a few years create a problem in itself, giving a 
Christian group apart from the Christian Church, which could 
not but exert a significant influence on the future of Christianity 
in China. 

The ideas set forth in this article are based on a study 
through correspondence of a large number of the schools listed 
in the 1920 report of the Y. M. C. A. Student Associations, 
Theological and Medical schools being usually left out of 
consideration. It is possible that the presence of Student 
Associations in this group of schools should put them in a more 
aggressive category, and that our deductions might change if 
the scope of our inquiry included schools without Student 
Associations. These Student Associations are undoubtedly a 
tremendous factor in the Christian life of the schools concerned. 
The schools listed are well distributed as to denominations and 
location. 

It may be well in starting to utter a word of caution. Much 
that is lauded as new, as for instance the basis of the ideas of 
Dewey and Russell, is really latent and imperfectly analyzed 
Chinese psychology. The idea, for instance, of “the native 
capacity of the child” is inherent in the old Chinese doctrine 
of the original goodness of human nature ; however, modern 
Western analysis and study of these ideas has been carried far 
beyond those of Chinese thinkers. But it might be fair to say 
that we have here a newness of method rather than a newness 
of fundamental ideas. 

I. The Impact op Modern Ideas. What is the strength 
of the impact of modern ideas on students in Christian schools ? 
We are inclined to think it underestimated by our correspondents 
rather than overestimated. In this connection it is interesting 
also to ask what is the source of these ideas, as far as they come 
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to Mission school students? To a certain extent, undoubtedly, the 
teaching staff is responsible but that is far from being the only 
explanation. Of course Mission schools must do their part 
in sympathetically passing on the best in modern thought to 
their students. Some have been inclined to make these teachers 
the main if not the only source of contact with modern ideas 
both desirable and otherwise. The most striking instance I 
have personally met of the impact of modern ideas was in a 
group of girls from a Mission school who, I afterwards found, 
had been taught by a very conservative Christian teacher. 
These girls asked the most fundamental questions, which could 
only be answered, many of them at least, in philosophical 
terminology, for which it was afterwards evident they were 
unprepared. The attempt to answer their questions was far 
from a success. Inquiry revealed the fact that the source of 
their questions was literature in Chinese. It is this rapidly 
growing field of literature that is the main source of the new 
ideas—many very disturbing. It is since 1911 through news¬ 
papers and magazines that this growth in the impact of new 
ideas has been most in evidence. It is stated that there is 
possibly hardly a town in China which has not now some form, 
of publication ; the last count of periodicals in Chinese in the 
China Year Book for 1921-2 gives 578, of which 43 per cent 
are daily newspapers, 22 per cent monthlies, and 18 per cent 
weeklies. Judging from the relative number of publications 
issued, the following cities are influencing modern Chinese 
thinking in the order given : First, Peking; second, Shanghai ; 
third, Canton ; and fourth, Foochow. 

The fact for us to remember is that there is no way of 
fencing off our students from this impact of new ideas. It is 
no longer a question of keeping the ideas from the students, but 
of meeting the situation in their minds created by these ideas. 
The only way to protect them is to help them understand the 
new ideas. 

It seems to be in general true that there is a difference in 
regard to the effect of those new ideas on students in Government 
schools and those in Mission schools. In Mission schools, while 
in some instances their work has been seriously interfered with 
yet apparently in most cases the general program has not 
changed, nor the ordinary work been much retarded. Whether 
the momentum of the growth of Christianity in these schools 
has been injuriously affected is one of the questions to be 
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considered. It may be that students in Mission schools are less 
free in expression because more conscious of repression. It is 
true that in Mission schools the reaction to new ideas has been 
in general less violent. 

It is possible that the prevailing reply “not much’’ to my 
question “How far has the new thought movement affected 
the students in your Institution?” is due to the writers’ thinking 
more of external manifestations against authority than of sub¬ 
terranean changes in the mental life of their pupils, changes 
which if repressed temporarily will certainly express themselves 
sooner or later in other directions; either good or bad. It seems 
true, however, that the lower the grade the less evidence there 
is of response to these new ideas; this is possibly due to the 
fact that the range of reading is less. It is also true that the 
higher up in grade the more evident the impact. In general, 
amongst students in Mission schools, political aspects of the new 
ideas seem somewhat less in evidence than elsewhere. If this 
indicates less active interest on the part of Christian students in 
the political life of their country, it is a fact to be deplored 
rather than commended. While here and there a flash of bolshe¬ 
vistic theorizing has appeared, their attitude towards authority 
is not much affected, and it is quite evident that the intellectual 
revolution has not as yet introduced any unmanageable element 
into Christian schools. This may be explained in part by the 
better discipline recognized as obtaining and possibly may be 
due to the fact that there is less conflict between the new ideas 
and the principles of Mission schools than is sometimes assumed. 

One cannot help but have a suspicion, however, that many 
of those in responsible authority in Mission schools have not 
yet measured the real effect of the revolution in thought now 
going on among their students. One thing needed, therefore, 
is the more general study of the content of the Mission school 
student mind. 

II. The Attitude of the Student in Mission Schools towards 
Christianity. We need to find out what, if any, has been the 
effect of the literary and mental revolution on the attitude of 
these students towards Christianity. Hence another question 
asked was “ What is the general attitude of the students in 
your Institution towards Christianity ?” Have the relationships 
between these students and Christianity become more strained 
as the result of the new situation in which we find ourselves ? 
It is true that religion as such, including Christianity, is being 
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probed to the bottom and equally true that what is Western 
tends to meet with easy and sometimes caustic criticism. It is, 
however, also interesting to note that the effect of the new ideas 
seems to be more realized by those replying to our questions in 
connection with this problem than with the one noted under the 
impact of the new ideas upon the students. Actual hostility 
to Christianity as such is almost non-existent. Indifference, 
however, is somewhat more in evidence and is in some cases the 
dominating attitude. But according to the replies given to our 
question, the great majority of tile students in Mission schools 
are distinctly favorable to Christianity. Of 139 of the schools— 
listed by the Y. M. C. A. as having school associations—we find 
that about 70% of the students are in the Y. M. C. Associations 
and 43% in voluntary Bible classes; it should be kept in mind 
that in all these schools curriculum Bible study also obtains. 

But this favorable attitude is tempered somewhat by the 
following considerations :—First, there is the hesitation already 
mentioned to carry a profession of Christianity to its logical 
conclusion—alliance with the Church. Possibly, iu some cases 
the Christian Church seems too foreign, and on the other 
hand there is a growing recognition that much in the Christian 
message is not new. This pushes into the forefront the question, 
Why should Christianity be preferred? Again, there ^is a dis¬ 
tinction made between the ethical teaching of Christianity and 
its supernatural elements, the former finding, possibly, a more 
easy acceptance thau the latter; this distinction is an outcropping 
of underlying Confucian psychology and an incomplete apprecia¬ 
tion of the implications of science. We note also that interest 
in social salvation is more prominent than that in personal 
salvation. This is again possibly due to the overemphasis in 
China on the social side and the age-long submergence of the 
individual in the group. It undoubtedly indicates where one 
corrective is needed, and is in contrast to the Western tendency 
to overemphasize the individual. Agaiu we find that interest 
tends to centre more on the objective results of Christianity 
than the inward experience, and it is possibly very easy for 
dialectical discussion of Christianity to be mistaken for the 
whole of the Christian experience. 

The suggestion made by one correspondent that this 
favorable attitude is perhaps a theoretical one will hold in 
many cases and might be explained by the absence in the main 
of a vital personal experience. 
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In general, the attitude of these students towards Chris¬ 
tianity is that of friendly inquiry. The crux of the problem 
being for them, What is the meaning of Christianity for 
China ? Withal, there is a rising desire to think for themselves 
which tends to throw tradition, either good or bad, into the 
background. The mind of these students is in a state of mental 
flux, which must be met with frankness and with sincerity, 
with no suspicion tha t there are some questions we dare not face, 
and with a frank admission at times that some questions never 
.have been and as yet can not be finally answered in logical or, 
in fact, in any terms. Experience reveals more than science, 
syllogisms or metaphysics can possibly explain. 

III. What is the Strength of Christianity in. Present- 
day Mission Schools f This may seem like an unnecessary 
question, but it is a question that needs to be asked. That 
Christianity has had during these revolutionary times a healthy 
restraining influence is shown by the fact that reaction to the 
new movements is much more under control in these schools 
than elsewhere. Better discipline is, in large part, responsible 
for this. In Government schools the faculty owing to political 
influence has not bad the authority in its hands to cope with 
the situation. Furthermore, it would seem as though the 
response in Mission schools to these new movements has been 
more mental and spiritual and hence, shall we say, a little more 
sane than in some centres. There is no doubt that Mission 
schools, generally speaking, are functioning effectually as 
centres of Christian influence. There is nothing to show that 
anti-Christian elements of any kind have weakened them or 
retarded their general religious progress. 

Here are some further facts drawn from studying a large 
number of the schools listed by the Y.M.C.A. in its 1920 
report of Student Associations. In the whole list (Y.M.C.A, 
1920 statistics) of 174 schools, including theological, medical 
and some Government schools, we find there were only 
33-8/10% Church members. In 133 Mission schools running 
up to the middle school grade, and including five primary schools, 
but excluding medical and theological schools, we find that 
38% of the students are Church members. In 1920 in 14 
colleges, members of the Association of Colleges, having 2,027 
students above the middle school grade, 1,366 or 67% of them 
were professing Christians; that is nearly twice as large a 
percentage as in the academies. 
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Now, is this tendency of students to make a profession, 
but to stay out of the Church very general or significant? In 
reply we note the following facts: In seven unclassified 
schools in this list, over 80% of those who professed conversion 
joined the Church in the period under review : in three higher 
primary schools—this is, however, too small a number to be of 
any use—88% of those making a profession joined the Church. 
One can see, however, how students iu these grades more 
readily do this than in grades higher up; there is less self- 
expression. As a result of definite inquiry we find that in 26 
middle schools—this number included a few higher primaries— 
au average of 52% of those making a profession joined the 
Church ; the percentages ran from 5% in otie case to 100% in 
five cases. This would seem to indicate that almost half of the 
middle school students deciding to be Christians did not then 
join the Church. There is reason for thinking that the per¬ 
centage of those uot joining the Church after profession is less 
in the college grades. In eight schools ranked as colleges in 
the Y.M.C.A. list, 64% of those making a profession joined the 
Church ; and iu four colleges from which a special report was 
received, a smaller percentage than iu middle schools of those 
making a profession did not join the Church. There is thus a 
difference in the percentage of Christians in middle and college 
grades, and in the percentage of those in these grades joining 
the Church after profession. These facts indicate that it is in 
the middle school that the greatest number hesitate to join the 
Church. But the problem is not so much one of securing deci¬ 
sions for Christ as of getting those who have so decided to join 
the Church. To illustrate, eight middle schools who reply to 
our inquiry had 37.7% of student Church members and an 
additional 17% of professing Christians not yet in the Church. 
This would mean a total of professing Christians of 53% of the 
student body. It is in the middle grades that the mental flux 
is more io evidence and it is there that the pressure of old 
relationships is felt more than in tire colleges. Now, whether 
this group of Christians not connected with the ChuTch is 
larger than at home I cannot say. In the Mission middle school 
at least it is proiniueut enough to require special attention. 

Now, what is the rate of increase in Church membership 
in these schools? We find that io 133 Mission schools 1,087 
pupils joined the Chnrcb, which is a gross increase of 14*5% 
of the communicants in these schools ; and this in spite of the 
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fact that 42% of these schools—actually 56—reported no 
baptisms at all for the year. For 14 colleges included in the 
Association of Colleges, the increase of Church members among 
students above middle school grade was 10%, 

We wish now to make a few comments. It is evident 
that judged by the number of student Church members, Chris¬ 
tianity is stronger in the college grades than in middle school 
grades. While in 1920, 14 colleges in the Association of 
Colleges had 67% of Church members, among the students 
of 58 middle schools, only 44% were Church members; 133 
middle schools, including a few primaries, had 38% Church 
members, and eight middle schools considered by themselves 
averaged 37-7/10 of Church members. Or taking 14 institu¬ 
tions ranked as colleges in the 1920 statistics of the Y.M.C.A. 
Student Associations, we find that 47% of the students were 
Church members while in the 174 schools with Student 
Associations including middle schools, colleges and theological 
and medical departments, it was only 33-8/10%. Of course, 
these figures must not be taken as entirely conclusive, but they 
have been worked from several angles to see if they indicate any 
general tendency. It should also be noted that the smaller rate 
of increase of Church members among college students is 
explained in part by the smaller field of non-Christian students 
among whom they can work, and while in the middle schools 
retardation in numerical growth is more in evidence, yet the 
somewhat higher rate of increase in middle schools is a 
healthy sign. The fact that Christianity is stronger in the 
colleges than in the middle schools is significant. It indicates 
that a large proportion of the Christian students in middle 
schools go on to college, that there is growing source of 
supply for the Ministry, and raises the question, Why so 
few of this large proportion of Christian students in college 
enter the Ministry? Of course 2,027 college students is not 
a very large source of supply for the Ministry in China. Not 
all of them will graduate, possibly not more than 400 a year. 
If 10% of these enter the Ministry, this could only mean 
forty. Wbat are these in the face of so many needs! Actually 
the proportion entering the Ministry is less ! As a source of 
supply for the Ministry, higher education has only begun to 
function! The presence of so many Christians in college 
grades indicates that while the higher up you go the stronger 
the impact of modern ideas from the West, yet the stronger 
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the actual influence of Christianity ; this is the reverse of what 
some people have thought. It is clear that intellectual freedom 
does uot retard the growth of Christianity. 

It is to be noted again, and this is very significant, that 
while the net rate of the increase of the Chinese Church has 
been about 6% in recent years, the gross rate of increase is, 
in colleges, two-thirds higher, and in schools in general about 
two and a half times as much. Granting that the gross rate 
of increase in the Chinese Church in general would be higher 
than the net increase, yet we are safe in assuming that the 
increase—in additions to the Church—goes on faster in schools 
than iu direct church work. From the viewpoint, therefore, of 
the numerical growth of the Church as well as its intellectual 
and spiritual growth, the Christian school is a safe investment. 

We have also asked ourselves this question—Whether the 
schools in which so-called “conservative”—-I do not like that 
word—ideas dominate have any advantage in winning adhesion 
to the Christian Church over the schools which might he 
recognized as being more modern, I ventured to make two 
lists, dividing the schools according to this idea. I am not 
absolutely sure that I listed the schools correctly in every 
case. For diplomatic reasons I will not give names. Still my 
attempts to study this question show that in both of the lists 
there were two schools in the case of which ioo% of those 
professing to be Christians had joined the Church, and that 
there was not sufficient difference on either side between the 
average number of professing students joining the Church to 
indicate that difference of theological opinion has any marked 
effect upon the winning of student adhesion to the Christian 
Church; a study also of the large number of schools that 
reported no baptisms, does not indicate that this is due to 
any particular attitude as regards new or old ideas. In one 
institution that would desire to be known as “ modern ” during 
1920-21, 48% of the students decided to be Christians. 

IV. The Problem of Approach . It is when we consider 
the problem of approach to the mind of the Chinese student 
that the effect of the new movement is most in evidence and 
most deeply realized. 

First, we will note what might be called some psychological 
factors. Here we begin with the fact that we have to do with 
a changing mind, and that not the ordinary period of change 
of the Western adolescent, but one that for the time being is 
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much deeper aud more far-reaching for the student in China 
than for the student in the West. For it must not be forgotten 
that the student in China has a long way to go to catch 
up with his Western brother. In this changing mind there 
stands out an interest in all that is new, with a tendency to 
underestimate what is old because it is old. This, of course, 
includes Christianity which, while new in advent, is old in 
ideals and tradition. One Chinese, however, in stating that 
the parents of his students while not opposed to their sons 
becoming Christians do oppose their uniting with the Church 
says that the opposition is not so much against the moral 
claims of Christianity as against its exclusiveness. This 
changing mind might be represented by an arc, on one end 
of which is indifference and on the other the old-time 
credulity. In the middle, however, and by far the larger 
sector, is a growing spirit of inquiry. We have taught the 
Chinese student to scrutinize his environment. Christian 
claims come in for the same scrutiny. Au additional problem 
is presented if we show auy tendency to avoid this scrutiny. 
It is a day of hard questions. We might say that the 
dialectical powers of China, long quiescent, are now again 
active on everything, including religion, and we need to 
remember that the stronger the intellect of the student, or the 
group of students, the more prominent their attempts to delve 
into fundamentals. As against credulity and indifference, a 
measure of honest doubt promises more hope of progress. 

We note, too, the tendency to respond first to Christian 
ethics as over against other Christian elements. Of course 
the idea of reciprocal ethics—do to others as you would be 
done by—is ingrained in the Chinese mind. Christianity lays 
more emphasis on self-sacrifice, though even that is not 
unknown in Chinese thought. This response shows itself in 
a desire for practical results, even though there is an interest 
in dialectical discussion. Christianity in China will be judged 
by the students by wbat it does much more than by its 
theories. Now, this response to the Christian ethics is more 
social than individual, and that again is due to a recrudescence 
of Chinese psychology. In our case, we have thought too much 
in terms of the individual; in the case of the Chinese, they tend 
to be a little the other way, though straugely enough, it has 
not produced any satisfactory solution for social problems. 
As one writer well puts it: ** When you discuss the relation 
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of Christ to the nation, they are enthusiastic, but their interest 
tends to wane when you speak of His relation to themselves.” 
But it is, of course, after all through this personal experience 
of Christ that real power for adequate social effort comes. 

I have noticed personally, and it is borne out by this 
inquiry, that there is much more ready and independent ex¬ 
pression of opinion by students than existed ten or fifteen years 
ago. Twenty years ago, for instance, no one expected Chinese 
leaders to write articles in the Chinese Recorder. When it 
was first done it was difficult to get them. Now they are 
writing unsolicited and sometimes talking very plainly, too ! 
Of course this independence of expression exhibits much that 
is impulsive. It often tends to vagueness and drifts into easy 
generalizations. But new ideas are moving Chinese students, 
new visions are stirring them, and a new consciousness is 
manifesting itself 1 

The question for us is, and it is one that we asked of all 
the educational leaders in these schools, What do you consider 
the chief need in presenting Christianity to present-day stu¬ 
dents ? 

We will summarize first the answers by Western teachers 
and then give some from Chinese teachers. 

On the negative side we note that very little is said of 
preaching and not much of mass meetings. That does not mean 
at all, I presume, that such methods are to be discarded, but 
would imply that they need to he studied carefully as to how 
best to utilize them. Mass psychology operates a little more 
quickly in China possibly than it does in the West, though it 
is always active everywhere, and may be easily mistaken for 
a religious movement. 

The following is a summary of the outstanding ideas in the 
answers. It is pointed out first that we need to make clear the 
social significance of the Gospel. This begins with the 
significance of the Gospel for the individual and runs out to its 
relation to all social needs, including national problems. We 
do not desire that Christianity be adopted as the national re¬ 
ligion, and yet it may be said that these students are looking 
to see what Christianity has to say for a solution of national 
problems. Its future influence depends a great deal on the 
reply. 

Again we note considerable emphasis on the necessity of 
using what we call the modern viewpoint in religions approach. 
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One says—his is a medical school—that we must use the cate¬ 
gories of the student. Here we see the necessity for knowing 
what and how our students think. It is also pointed out that 
there must be freedom of discussion. Anything that looks like 
repression or avoidance of discussion may be taken to mean 
either cowardice or at least a mild form of bigotry; it will 
certainly be interpreted as undemocratic. Then, too, the need 
stands out for harmonizing our religious teaching with science; 
that will mean we must at least think through the relation of 
our general teaching to the problems of religion. But one 
need not assume that science has solved everything, or that all 
the scientific solutions extent are permanent. Even though all 
the questions raised cannot be answered, the problems must not 
be shelved. 

In the third place, it is the effects of religion rather 
than its interpretation which is in the centre of interest of these 
students. For that reasoii the personal character of the teachers 
is much emphasized, and the presentation of the character and 
personality of Christ is put in the foreground. As one points 
out, we do not want to give them the sectional views of truth 
in which the denominations as such are interested. The Mes¬ 
sage should be unified round the character and person of Christ, 
and the emphasis laid on the way in which He applied in 
Himself to the limit his own personal ideals. This effect of 
religion must be seen in connection with the family, the nation, 
and with world problems. As one puts it, “Christianity must 
do something else thau preaching/’ It is therefore natural 
that considerable emphasis is laid on the necessity of Mission 
schools presenting opportunities for service. Plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity should be given for discussion and there should be no 
attempt to avoid the implications of science, but the emphasis 
should be laid on Christianity as the life to be lived, and the 
school should be so linked up with the Church and practical 
social problems that the students may actually learn to live that 
life. In other words, they should learn to be Christians by 
doing Christian service, and in addition to meeting their mental 
needs, all schools should definitely plau to put them to work in 
ways that they will not forget after they leave the school. 
That, of course, involves a study of the actual social needs in 
the places where the students will return as over against the 
somewhat exotic conditions which exist on the school com¬ 
pound in connection with the Christian Church. We must 
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guard against giving them too many things to do that cannot 
be continued after they leave school. 

The last thing emphasized is the need of power or a 
dynamic. It is pointed out that moral stamina is one of the 
things that China needs. Possibly, in fairness it might be said 
that they need to learn to apply their moral stamina along new 
lines, never an easy thing for anybody. Some of that which 
looks like a lack of moral stamina is due to new difficulties 
created by new situations. And yet it is also true that a moral 
dynamic is needed, and from many sources we find that this 
is looked upon as the chief contribution of Christianity. That 
Christianity is a religion of power must be shown iu its actual 
results. All of this means that more emphasis may wisely be 
laid on the matter of the personal experience of this dynamic 
in one’s own personal life. 

A few comments by Chinese as to the chief need of the 
students are especially stimulating. One says they need the 
guidance of the ministry, which is equivalent to saying that 
they need the guidance of outstanding Chinese characters. 
Another thus analyzes this need:— 

44 i. Able spiritual leadership among the teachers. 

2. Thorough organized Christian effort among aud by the 
teachers aud students. 

3. Knowledge of the mind (the changing mind) of the stu¬ 
dents. 

4. Open-minded presentation of religion. 

5. Testimonies and examples of the character and service of 
Christians—these are the results before results 

Another says the need is the “power and character of 
Christ manifested in all His activities for the social well-being 
of the human race.” Another says; “A simple understandable 
Gospel of power given to a person, not only enabling him to 
stand upright in the community, but filling him with a spirit 
of power to reuder Christian social service.” Another says that 
“the chief need in presenting Christianity to the student is to 
meet their demands or needs socially and intellectually; in 
other words, just give them the Christian way of solving social 
and international problems.” This is the idea of a worker in a 
Government school, but will also throw light on the problems of 
the groups we have been particularly studying. Another says: 
“The Gospel must be presented not as a book out of date, but as 
a book that is in intimate relation with ail men in society.” 
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The need of a new approach is thus clearly generally rec¬ 
ognized. In connection with this problem, the older tbeolog* 
ical phrases are not much in evidence, and generally speaking 
the urgency of the situation is recognized. In a word, the chief 
problem in winning the students is through the application of 
Christianity to meet their pragmatic attitude, which is not all 
new. Christianity must “be made to work,” 

In closing, there are possibly three lines of appeal to 
students as well as to others. First, the mystical. But it 
should be remembered that the student’s interest is more in 
the concrete. It is life’s immediate expression and experience 
that is foremost in his thought. The mystical, therefore, may 
be kept in the background. Yet a proper emphasis on the place 
and importance of the life of the spirit should not be overlooked. 
Second, there is the intellectual approach. Like all students, 
the Chinese studeuts in the middle schools and colleges are 
interested in rationalizing. The student tackles old problems 
with unbounded faith and with an easy optimism, and must 
learn for himself those which are still insoluble, though his 
youthful enthusiasm will, as that of former generations of youth, 
help push them a little nearer to solution. Still the reason 
must be appealed to. But the appeal that is strongest for the 
student is the moral appeal. It is the appeal to do things, to 
strive for the better—the appeal to adventuresomeness ! Hence 
the appeal of a big social task is one element—not all—in 
stimulating the Chinese student to do his best. Metaphysics 
may leave him dull, but a call to achievement over himself and 
for others meets with response. 

A concluding word might be that in presenting 
Christianity to the student, it should centre round the idea of 
power manifested in service , and a life to be lived such as was 
exemplified in Christ and can be received through Him. 

A missionary worker among students makes this additional 
suggestion which is worth adding. “With regard to the 
fiual question of how the Christian appeal to these students 
should be made, I am coming increasingly to be dissatisfied 
with the tendency to make it primarily a matter of social 
reform and personal ethical conduct. The importance of 
giving these studeuts a vital experience of God I think is not 
always fully realized. How that experience is to be obtained 
is of course an open question, but I feel that more stress should 
be given to Christianity as a religion than simply as a program 
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for social reform. Of course, I do not in any way want to 
lessen the emphasis that we are attempting to put upon social 
Christianity, but very often this plays out unless students have 
themselves had personal dealings with God.” 


How Can Missionaries Help The Chinese Church 
Toward Independence? 

J. L. STUART 


recurring petition of our prayers? We constantly quote 
“He must increase, but I must decrease” as revealing the spirit 
with which we are working at our task, and we joyfully 
recognize that the degree to which we render ourselves 
unnecessary registers the measure of our achievement. There 
are, however, two elements in the situation which, when 
realized, make the question more pertinent than at 6rsl 
appears. 

(i) Progress toward independence is discouragingly slow. 
Evangelism, or the proclamation of the Christian Gospel, has 
been carried on so long and so extensively that a very large 
proportion of Chinese are somewhat familiar with its content. 
Of these there are many who are in more or less sympathy with 
Christian teaching and ready under proper conditions to accept 
it. Negatively, the disillusionment in much attempted progress, 
the follies and futilities of various recent reforms, must be 
having the effect of making many earnest minds receptive to 
our message. There is ample money in China to support an 
independent church. Even among the present constituency, 
poor as most of the members are, the difficulty is not primarily 
one of financial inability. Nor is it due to lack of desire on the 
part of Chinese Christians. They are eager for it. They 
feel the reproach of being spiritually a proletariat on Western 
philanthropy. They need our wisest and most sympathetic 
help in enabling them to this attainment desired alike by all. 

(a) This accentuates the irony of the second element in 
the situation, which Is that Chinese Christians are in large part 
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HIS question may seem rather pointless. Is not every¬ 
thing we do helping toward independence? Is not this 
the goal of all our efforts, the test of our success, the 
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very unhappy over what they conceive to be our attitude or our 
policy in this matter. The writer is convinced that this dis¬ 
satisfaction is widespread and deep, and that it is to be found 
among all types of Christian workers and laymen. It is 
characteristic of Chinese habits that this rarely shows itself in 
direct dealing with the foreigners with whom they have to do, 
which increases the perplexity of the issue. Some of it may be 
unreasonable, and it is certainly unjust to the truest wishes of the 
overwhelming majority of missionaries. None the less, so general 
a phenomenon is symptomatic of an unhealthy condition of 
things and one that may presage disastrous possibilities in the 
not distant future. 

Our practical interest in the question is as to what more 
we can do or do differently toward helping forward Chinese 
independence. This is not merely self-support in financial 
affairs. It means ability to administer all forms of Christian 
activity, to interpret religious truth out of first-hand Biblical 
scholarship and spiritual experience, to apply Christian 
principles to present-day political, social and economic issues 
in China, to promote home missions in the vicinity of each 
parish and in distant parts of the country, to establish a unified 
nation-wide form of church life true to the Master and to the 
genius of the Chinese people. 

For the missionary this involves a more daring faith in 
the living God and in the Chinese who have felt the touch of 
His Spirit. With those Chinese whom we feel convinced have 
been so regenerated should we share all our resources for 
effective work, believing that the Holy Spirit will enable them 
to use these for the Master’s glory as we ourselves depend on 
this guidance. 

One form this must take is in the matter of mission funds. 
It is an acid test of our faith in Chinese Christian workers 
which is in effect our faith in God. What is regarded by some 
missionaries as axiomatic, that Chinese should share in respon¬ 
sibility in proportion to the money contributed from Chinese 
sources, is not only bad policy but is evidence of a timid faith. 
Mission funds do not belong to missionaries but to the agencies 
for winning China to Christ. To share this fiduciary respon¬ 
sibility with Chinese whom we believe to be consecrated to the 
same purpose and working in the same power as ourselves is a 
genuine venture of faith. But it will be a convincing 
demonstration to the Chinese that we believe in them as 
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sincerely doing God’s will, and will arouse not only their new 
religious devotion, but some of the finest qualities latent in all 
Chinese—loyalty, responsiveness to trust, reciprocity. It may 
sound like a paradox to say that financial independence will 
come by sharing our money with them, but the Gospel is largely 
made up of what is startling to our common-sense maxims. 
Much of mission finance fails from being too business-like. 
Several recent writers on commercial relations with Chinese 
have pointed out that Americans lose out in Chinese trade 
because they insist on doing things in the American way with 
prompt dispatch, written contracts, etc., instead of taking time 
to know individual Chinese and tlieu trusting the right ones 
on their verbal promises. Much of our mission work is conducted 
on the basis of Western commercial principles. As to the 
donors in the homelands, all they want is that the money 
be most effectively used for the purpose in view. Chinese 
teachers in colleges and schools, pastors and evangelists, if 
really Christian, are much more competent to decide what 
salaries they themselves and their colleagues should have than 
we are who know so superficially what—as they see it—they 
need to live on. In our meticulous study of these details and 
our fear of hindering self-support we are not risking enough on 
God’s spirit in their minds and consciences and it may be that 
we are spending a vastly greater total of foreign money for 
feeble results through weary years than by taking them more 
fully into our confidence. They thus working not as hirelings 
but as trusted colleagues would put a quality into their work, 
we would be able to attract a better type of worker, there could 
be expected a response from the Chinese public so observant 
of these matters, all of which would make for independence. 

A second phase of the same courageous faith lies in the 
sharing of administrative control. It is amazing how much 
Christian work is still practically conducted by missionaries, 
and how nominally Chinese are brought into consultation when 
done so at all. That they feel this keenly will be testified to by 
anyone who is sensitive to the currents of thought among them. 
It largely explains why our colleges and schools find it so hard to 
secure or to hold the most desirable Chinese teachers, why so 
many of our choicest students turn away from the ministry,^why 
the Church is still regarded by those within it and without as 
a foreign enterprise. As soon as there are sufficient Chinese 
qualified for controlling any given type of work they ought to be 
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given large representation. It may be that a sufficient majority 
to let them see clearly that we had actually taken the decision 
out of our hands into theirs would awaken such enthusiasm 
and earnest endeavor that even in the matter of raising money 
it would be worth while. Granted that mistakes were made 
or policies followed that were contrary to our way of seeing or 
doing things, yet these would be due to the functioning of life. 
If it is sarcastically said that they wall be willing enough to 
spend foreign money, it can be easily asked why should they 
not be both willing and worthy to do so if they are working 
for the same objectives as the foreign donors. 

This seems to have been the Master’s way. His vital 
faith in God led Him to a victorious faith in the unpromising 
materials out of which He built His simple but successful 
organization. This radiant, almost reckless, faith of His flames 
out in His earliest followers. Paul seems to have taken risks 
in financial and administrative matters with young converts 
in whom he felt assured the Spirit of God was present, which 
China missionaries rarely allow. We could afford in our day 
to let some money be wasted and some programs discredited 
in adventures of this sort. In the process, the very mistakes 
would help to reveal onr willinguess to stake the results on 
the reality of the faith we are here to preach. All this would 
help on independence. 

But with faith must go more self-denial. The hardships 
of missionary life are not in the main any longer those of 
popular imagination. We become so intensely absorbed in our 
respective concrete tasks that these become in very truth our 
life. And with the Anglo-Saxon temperament which most of 
us bring to China, there is the instinct for mastery, the assertive 
trait of desiring to get things done, the fetish of efficiency. 
When this is reinforced by religious zeal there results a devoted 
control of whatever work we are “ in charge of” which is one 
of the great assets of the missionary enterprise. But the 
Chinese with their differing characteristics fit into such a scheme 
of things too passively. To help them on to independence we 
must pay the cost of leaving to them the care of the work so 
precious to us, even when it seems to suffer loss, to be less well 
done. This is one price we must pay—a costly one. It is not 
the name, or “face,” that we Western folk care about, but 
getting the thing done, keeping busy, showing tangible results. 
And it is in the denying ourselves of just such things that 
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Chinese, so gifted at evaluating human behavior, will appre¬ 
ciate us most and rally to the tasks we entrust to them. 

In conclusion, we can help the Chinese to independence 
by keeping them with us, or better having them want us 
to go ahead with them on the same road. Not from 
anti-foreign or other unworthy considerations, but out of 
deep discouragement some of the foremost Chinese leaders 
axe debating now whether it would not be better to have a 
division such as took place in Japan between the Chinese 
Christians and the mission forces as a more hopeful method 
of getting ahead. To most of us this would be a disaster. 
What we all want is the extension of the Master’s Kingdom. 
That which would commend itself to the great majority of 
the thoughtful Chinese would be the unfearful, unflinching 
adoption of a policy by which for any given task or position 
the right person was elected regardless of race, not putting in 
a missionary as a matter of course, or a Chinese as a matter 
of courtesy, but a policy through which the Chinese Church 
was always the controlling feature even when only seen with 
the eye of faith, a policy which went as far as Chinese good 
sense permitted, in giving them substantial majorities, with us 
as friendly advisers at their service as wanted ; a policy which 
was not fussily anxious over self-support, this being one of the 
matters of least importance from the missionary standpoint, 
because the Chinese will take care of that when conditions are 
ripe. Then positively a very strong emphasis on Stewardship 
as a basal principle of Christian life rather than in reference to 
the mechanisms of mission finance, and on the surpassing joys 
of Service as the fiuest functioning and fruition of Salvation. 

Missionaries can help independence by fresh applications 
in their own relations with Chinese fellow-workers of those 
great elemental truths—faith and self-denial ; by lovingly, 
trustingly, sharing with them those possessions we rely on 
most—our working funds and the authority they carry, our 
heritage of knowledge and the authority it carries ; by leading 
them into conceptions of Stewardship and Service as religious 
duties. Independence will then come, as the Kingdon of God 
ever has, not with observation. It will come simply and 
naturally as fruit ripens. 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint 

(Continuing; “Woman's Work in the Far East") 


The Ministry of Women in the Chinese Church 

A. MILDRED CABLE 


ditions of Eastern life have emphasized the fact that the 
gifts of the spirit necessary to the upbuilding of the body of 
Christ, have been given irrespective of sex, and a large portion, 
of her members have been entirely dependent for spiritual 
instruction upon women ministers. 

The object of this paper is to consider the place of women 
in the Church in its practical issues. This leads us to a 
general consideration of Diviue revelation regarding woman’s 
sphere, its scope and its limitations. 

Scripturally this is clearly indicated in various passages 
where spiritual gifts are enumerated as bestowed with a view 
to the upbuilding of the Church, and on a clear understanding 
that those to whom they are granted, hold them as a sacred 
charge, and which if they fail to use, will cause the whole body 
to suffer loss. The next step in the argument leads me to 
consider which of the spiritual gifts have been conspicuously 
bestowed upon, and which conspicuously denied to women, this 
constituting a direct test of their vocational contribution to the 
life of the Church. Where this contribution has failed to be 
recognized, the Church has in that measure been impoverished, 
and her development in some measure arrested. 

The gifts, as enumerated by St. Paul, are thus expressed 
in modern English : 

The gift of philosophic reason 
The gift of comprehension of thought 
The gift of healing 
A genius for government 
Eloquence 

Discernment of character 

A genius for languages 

The taleut for translating languages 


5 ) 


T bodes well for the future of the Church of Christ in 
China, that she has, from her inception, recognized the 
importance of the ministry of women. The very con- 
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The same spirit energizes all these in individuals, distribut¬ 
ing to each person as He considers best. 

I proceed to inquire which of these gifts have been denied 
to woman, as thereby must her limitations be defined. Honestly 
in no single particular do I find her to be incapacitated, and 
seeing that God ,is a God of order and not of confusion, I 
conclude that only through the exercise ot these gifts can she 
fulfil the Divine intention. 

On the mission field we find woman as apostle (missionary), 
prophet (forthteller), evangelist, pastor (shepherd) and teacher.. 

Conditions in China are such, that in her relation towards 
non-Christians, the woman will generally confine htrself in her 
evangelistic effort to those of her own sex. 

The gift of evangelism is much more widely bestowed on 
Chinese women than I think we are in the habit of recogniz¬ 
ing. It would be a great gain to sucb, were their position 
clearly defined, as is that ot the qualified teacher iu the 
educational world. A woman doing such work should receive 
the recognition and moral support of the Church, and a 
periodical report of her work should be a matter of interest 
to Church members. The recognition of bands of trained 
women preachers, messengers to the village women of this 
country, ou the line of the well known Pilgrim Preachers of 
the West, opens up an avenue of service which, wisely handled, 
might lead to great things. 

If China is to be evangelized, we all agree that it must 
finally be through the efforts of her own people, and to this 
end the time has surely come, for the opening of more 
institutions where young women can, as in our home lands, 
receive a special training with a view to fitting them to hold 
such posts as so far have almost been exclusively held by 
foreign missionaries. 

Woman’s capacity as teacher is universally recognized, but 
more should be done to regard the school as a great training 
ground for Christian workers. Where this is done and the 
teacher honored as one who is devoting her life to the service 
of the Church, educational work assumes its proper position 
as the expression of one of the main activities of Church 
organization. 

Where a woman has given proof of being endowed with 
the gift of teaching, the Church will suffer loss if her sphere 
be limited to the school room. In the circle of the Church 
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(where the gifts of the spirit are spiritually discerned), a totally 
different atmosphere to that found in a non-Christian audience, 
exists, and the womau teacher has her place on the platform of 
such assemblies. 

It was my pleasure recently to attend a large Church 
conference where a special meeting was held for government 
school students. The platform was held in succession by a 
womau and a man teacher, and it was interesting to see how 
characteristically the two sides of truth were presented, to the 
great benefit of all present. Chinese women as ordained 
deaconesses have been an unqualified success. Their presence 
and advice in Church meetings has been most helpful. In the 
examination of candidates for baptism the gift of “discernment 
of character” has strikingly revealed itself. On occasions 
where the shepherding of the flock or the disciplining of a 
woman member is required, the pastoral gift is found to have 
been bestowed. I would here emphasize the value of the 
public recognition of such gifts by the ordination of such 
women to the diaconate. 

Regarding “business ability,” “genius for government” 
and the “gift of philosophic reason” one can only say that 
“the wind bloweth where it listetb,” and the sound thereof 
is detected by those whose ears are attuned thereto. 

These gifts are bestowed on various individuals as the 
Spirit will, and according to the need of the hour. Man’s 
prejudice will fail finally to alter the course of the river of 
God, and it will be to the irreparable loss of any section of the 
Church if it refuse through lack of pliability to suffer the 
influence of the movements of that Spirit. 

Christianity is not ruled by precedent or by the dead hand 
of the past. It is a living 'organism, moving towards full 
development in the hand of a living God in whom we also 
live, and move, and have our being. 

Finally let me sum up that for which I here specially 
plead: I cannot attempt to indicate every aveuue through 
which the Spirit of God may manifest Himself by the ministry 
of women, but from the point of view of the organized 
churches, it seems to me immensely important that we should 
remember that if ordination be of man, pre-ordination is of God. 

Therefore upon the leaders of the Church in the coming 
National Conference lies the burden of responsibility to see, 
recognize and use the spiritual endowments of all its members. 
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The Place of Women in the Church 

Getting Young People into the Church* 

JANE SHAW WARD 

(Continued from Page 43 , January , 1922 .) 

In such communities as Shanghai there is a rapidly 
growing number of girls and young women, former students in 
mission schools. There is also an increasing group of young 
women, educated in non-mission institutions. How shall we 
draw into active Christian fellowship and service, in the Church, 
and in society, a larger number of these former mission school 
students? How shall we reach for Christian life and service 
more of the educated non-Christian women of the community ? 

After a number of conversations with various individuals 
concerning the women’s work, especially the work for young 
women in their churches, I came almost to be able to foretell 
their introductory words. Somewhat elaborated it went some¬ 
thing like this. “About our work in the Church for young 
women, I really haven’t a great deal to report. Miss Black, 
when she first came out, hoped to take up that side. But when 
Miss Lewis went home, Miss Black had to carry her work for 
a year. Then for a few months she did do follow-up work in 
the churches connecting especially with the former students 
in our schools. Some fine plans were being started. Old 
students were coming regularly and bringing some non-Christian 
friends with them. But the following year we opened a new 
department in the school, and we have needed Miss Black’s help 
there ever since. Next year she goes home on furlough. But 
when she returns we hope she will be able to have some time 
for regular Church work.’’ 

Very few churches are able to report the regular attendance 
of any large number of young women betweeu the ages of 
eighteen and thirty, other than those attending or employed in 
mission institutions. Some few girls, formerly students in the 
school, who have married or have accepted outside positions, 
attend regularly, and are standbys for the church life. But 
the number compared to the total of those living in the city, 
who have at oue time been students in the mission schools, is 
too small. 

* Part II of ft talk given by Miss Ward at the Shanghai Missionary 
Association, January, 1932. 
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As regards young women who were formerly students of 
non-mission institutions, now and then, a few are being connected 
directly with the Church. But the number, as far as I can 
learn, is not large especially considering how many such young 
women there are in Shanghai at present. 

There are, of course, individuals working on the problem. 
Several schools have a member of the faculty giving a little 
time each week to following up students in their homes. As a 
rule, however, the time is so limited that she can do nothing 
very constructive in actually connecting those girls with church 
life and activity—especially when they attend a church other 
than the one in connection with the school. 

The Y. M, C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are putting conscious 
■effort into doing a share at least of this work in the Church, 
But a very large part of the task remains to be done. Lists of 
alumnae, letters seut out at intervals, even rare visits to the 
homes, are not in themselves sufficient. More help is needed 
than is at present being systematically planned for if we are 
failing to hold a large number of our former students and are 
not adding to the life of the Church other youug people in any 
large numbers, there is a serious problem before the Church as 
it tries to take the place waiting for it in China’s future. 

May I present a policy, by no means new, by no means 
original, a policy of which nearly every one I have talked with 
warmly approved? 

The members of this Shanghai Missionary Association are, 
to a very large extent, engaged in some form of centralized or 
organizational or administrative work. Only a small proportion 
are primarily employed in local church, school or hospital work. 
This might not seem a body upon which to urge the importance 
of this policy and yet I do so urge it. For unless it is accepted 
by the administrative and executive officers of the missions, as 
well as by the local workers, it cannot be put into effect. 

May I go back to the hypothetical Miss Black. She came 
out, trained in work for youug women, equipped to help them 
to plan and carry out a program of service in line with the 
Christian message and the temper of to-day’s youth. She was 
eager to gather a class of young women, smaller or larger, into a 
Bible study and discussion group, where they would face honestly 
their present problems of faith and life, so different from the 
ones they had met in school. She hoped to help them so to 
think out their own religious and life difficulties that they 
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would dare to try and share the reality of their Christian faith 
with others. For we are realizing that too many of our young 
people, a year or two after leaving school, grow doubtful and 
uncertain in their faith and afraid even to try to share it with 
any one who would ask questions. This is due in part to just 
this lack in the hard first years, out of school, of some one 
who could give them understanding, friendship, and spiritual 
and intellectual help. 

The pastor, even when he is equipped to do so, cannot 
meet in his Sunday sermon the full need of such young Chris¬ 
tians, and for many of them, the need of an opportunity for 
some kind of inspiring useful service, and a little help about 
how to do it, is more important than help along so-called 
theological lines. 

Of course even an imaginary Miss Black cannot meet all 
these needs. But suppose after language study she has taught 
in the school two or more years and is then released (with 
possibly a day a week of teaching, for the sake of contacts it 
would give her), to do full time work, in connection with the 
young and older women of the churches of her denomination 
(or perhaps of two denominations). Suppose that from the first 
she has working with her one or more educated Chinese young 
women. Her years of teaching have given her local acquaint¬ 
ances and China experiences, and yet she is still young enough 
to bring buoyancy to a girl group, aud to have her young 
co-workers feel that she is one with them. “That sounds very 
ideal, but where is Miss Black to come from ? We are so over¬ 
worked now that we can hardly hold out till vacations. Our 
classes must be taught, other institutional work must go ou.” 

Yes, classes must be taught aud work go on, and yet, 
somehow to make it possible to have a few women freed, not 
for a few months but for a term of years, from institutional 
responsibility in order to do the work above sketchily suggested, 
is perhaps one of those challenges to the impossible that Chris¬ 
tianity so often gives us. 

Sometimes when a need is brought out into the open again 
and again and again, is seen and acknowledged, and made a 
vivid, consciously recognized reality to a large number of 
people, the plan for meeting it evolves, followed gradually by 
action which will eventually help to meet the need. 

Miss Black was first called out of her chosen work and 
into an institution on account of a furlough. If Miss Black bad 
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not been there some arrangement probably far less satisfactory 
to the school, but some arrangement, would have been made. 
Can we not consider that, as far as school work is concerned, 
Miss Black just isn’t available, any more than the head nurse 
in the compound hospital ? 

The second time Miss Black was called in, it was because 
the school was adding a new department, and the class work 
could not be completed without her help. 

Let us first recognize that Miss Black’s work, and the 
church in which she does it, exist in its present form only 
because the schools have trained men and women who are able 
to carry it on. But then let us ask, whether, essential as school 
development obviously is, it is strategic to add a new department 
just yet, while we allow so large a number of the former pupils 
of the old to fail in service and usefulness, after having benefi¬ 
ted by years of help and training in some mission school. 

To quote the words of one woman, and the sense of a 
number of others: “In this respect we are putting our work 
into a basket with holes in it.” 

The third reason for Miss Black’s delay in undertaking 
the work she planned to do, was that she must go home on 
furlough. She herself had helped in school during another’s 
furlough. But, for her invisible task, easy apparently to “lay 
by ” for a year, no understudy has been thought necessary. If 
she has had several uninterrupted years in the work, she has 
been able to prepare a Chinese young woman to carry on the 
task. But if this has not been possible, a successor should 
have been selected and prepared to take over the work, even 
though her doing so, delays the development of a new depart¬ 
ment or of larger classes in some already existing institution. 

May I say at once, before we are overwhelmed by your 
remonstrances, that we who have talked this over together 
have realized that it was not as easy or as simple as I have 
appeared to suggest. No policy is easy to administer—and it 
is never possible in a world of live people and recurring emer¬ 
gencies to carry it out all the time. But I cannot forbear at 
this time from putting into words, before us all, the plea that 
we have been making to each other for a long time—that we 
make a renewed effort to follow up the young people, former 
students of mission schools, to relate them in fellowship and 
service to the Church, and to prepare and inspire them to serve, 
faithfully, joyfully and intelligently in their personal, business, 
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and social relationships, and in the countless places where, in 
China to-day, their help is so sorely needed. 

I have been privileged to meet many of these young people, 
both in and out of school. I have also talked with many 
workers, on whom the burden of their loss to a full inspired 
Christian service weighed very heavily. For that reason I 
have felt that I could dare to present here, thus strongly, this 
so vital need. 

I do not believe that the suggested solution is the only 
one. In many situations some entirely different plan will be 
needed. But I plead for the adoption of some definite program 
that gives promise of success, and for a loyal determination to 
carry it on long enough to test its value. 

For the future of the churches will soon depend in large 
measure on these young men and women. In their school days 
they have been touched with a glow of love and loyalty to 
God, and of a splendidly sacrificial desire to serve their fellow- 
men. These fine things are mixed, we all know, with the 
dross of their own desires, and their environments, low standards 
and weaknesses. But as we try to think God’s thoughts about 
the years ahead we realize that in them, after all, lies the hope 
of the future of Christianity in China. 


Prayer Meeting Topics For February 


Commission III. The Message of the Church. 

i. The Revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 

Scripture Readings. 

Heb. I: 1-3. John I: 1-14, XIV: 9. a Cor. IV: 5, 6. 

Thanksgiving—For the unspeakable Gift—For the fact that 
throughout China the name of Christ is known. 

Penitence—That the Church does not more fully reveal God iu 
His purity, truth and love. 

Prayer—That the message given at the Conference by the 
Chinese Church may be one which sets forth Christ as the express 
image of the Father: that throughout China man may see God as 
they see those who profess and call themselves Christians. 
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2. The Ministry of Reconciliation. 

Scripture Readings. 

a Cor. V: i8, ig, Rom. V: 8*11. Eph. II: 14-19. 

Thanksgiving—That God has committed unto us—even us— 
this ministry. 

Penitence—That we are not fully reconciled to one another 
within the Church, for all personal, doctrinal, sectarian or national 
differences that mar the harmony that should be a living witness to 
the Gospel of reconciliation. 

Prayer—That we may be united in spirit, in order that the Word 
may be given clearly: that men may be led into unity with one 
another through finding unity with the will of God—the ultimate 
ground of reconciliation. That the word of reconciliation may be 
sounded forth clearly at the Conference in a way that the simplest 
can understand. 

3. The Power of God unto salvation. 

Scripture Readings. 

Rom. I: 16. VIII: 1-4, 37. 2 Cor. II: 14. John XVI: 33. 

Thanksgiving—For the completeness of salvation in Christ, 

Penitence—For our acquiescence in evil, the acceptance of 
defeat when all power is with our Lord. 

Prayer—That the Church may be a victorious Church; that 
the message may ring with the note of sincerity and of triumph, 
bringing comfort and hope to many and the promise of new life. 
That the Commission may have wisdom so that this message may 
be expressed in fresh and convincing language. 

4. In Christ there is a new creation. 

2 Cor. IV: 17 (R.v. margin). Rev. XXI; 1-5. Act XVII: 6. 

Mark I: 14, 15. 

Thanksgiving—That the Kingdom of God is at hand. 

Penitence—For a disbelief in God's power to transform the 
world until war shall be no more “ and the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the Kingdom of our Lord." 

Prayer—That the Church may embody in her own life the 
principles of the Kingdom, that she may be an attractive power 
through her love and purity—that the message given may be a clear 
testimony to the power and wisdom of Christ to meet all the prob¬ 
lems of our common life. 
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Peking : A Social Survey. By Sidney D. Gamble, assisted by John 
Stewart Borgess. George H. Doran Co., New York . 

This will prove fascinating and extremely profitable reading to 
any missionary who is willing to make the outlay in money and 
time. It describes the first social survey ever made of any Oriental 
city. This was conducted by the authors under the auspices of 
Princeton University Centre in China and the Peking Y. M. C. A. 
A foreword by Sherwood Eddy, and another by the well-known 
social worker Robert Woods, tersely and forcefully point out its 
significance. The main portion of the book consists of about 400 
pages and the appendices occupy over 100 more, while numerous 
illustrations from photographs taken by'the authors really illustrate 
while adding to the attractiveness. The value of the book is far 
greater than any local interest in Peking, though even so the 
capital of China has a unique attraction for all who live in the 
country. In this respect, this book is worth while and complete 
as a few chapter headings will reveal: History, Government, Health, 
Education , My Nearest Neighbors , Religious Survey. These 
and the others are all written with a literary quality that would 
lead one to forget it is a “ survey ’’ were it not for the illuminating 
facts which appear so frequently. We who have lived longest in 
China occasionally realize vaguely how little we know of the life 
around us, how superficial and delimited is our interest. The 
intimate acquaintance with economic conditions, customs, etc., 
which this book brings will be informing to every one. To the 
reviewer the chapter on Commercial Life unexpectedly proved 
among the most absorbing; those on The Social Evil, Poverty and 
Philanthropy and Prisons brought sobering reflections upon the range 
and baffling difficulties of the task awaiting the Christian Move¬ 
ment in China and upon how little these and other phases are as yet 
being dealt with. But the supreme interest attaches to the description 
of a Church Survey in one district and the suggestions this has for 
every Christian worker in China no matter where he lives or what 
his type of work. The concluding chapter relates the first practical 
result of the survey in the establishment of the Peking Commujiiiy 
Service Group. These two chapters brought out—among other 
arresting facts—how little there is planned for the average church 
member to do for his community, and how readily non-Christian 
neighbors will work with us in community welfare activities. The 
whole book is in effect an appeal to all of us to learn more of, and 
do more for, the social conditions amid which’we are living. While 
much of the material is necessarily local yet it is also a cross-section 
of Chinese life. Especially can unified agencies in big centres gain 
information as to the technique of conducting such surveys, and 
new missionaries eagerly asking what are the best books on China 
can have this recommended. Sidney Gamble has made a wise 
investment of youthful enthusiasm, trained abilities and private 
means from which many others can greatly benefit. 


J. E. S. 
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“ Travels of a Consular Officer in North-west China.” By Eric 
Teicbman, C.I.E., B.A. Cambridge University Press {England). Pp. 
215; 6%"X9X"! 25 shillings ; illustrated wilk 58 photographic plates 
and 4 maps : Index . 

This beautiful volume is a credit to the publishers. Everything 
that good type, fine paper and excellent reproduction of photographs 
can do, has been done to enhance the record of a British traveller’s 
impressions. The journeys, long and arduous, covered 4,000 miles 
by road in Shensi, Kansu and Szechwan, occupying ten months. 
They were “undertaken in connection with the Anglo-Chinese 
Opium Treaty and other matters requiring investigation on the 
spot” with Chinese officials. The book was written in 1917 and 
published last year. Of the fifteen chapters, thirteen are taken up 
with a continuous narrative of the journeys from stage to stage, 
interspersed with illuminating digressions on Chinese history and 
customs, and with observations on birds, animals and men, lit 
by an occasional touch of humour. The remaining two chapters 
are concerned with Foreign Missions and Railway Projects. 

Though the style does not aim at ornament or effect, the 
writer claims attention by his sincerity and sympathy. He has a 
high opinion of the Chinese. 

In regard to Missions, the author is “a profound admirer of 
the good work done by the Protestant missionaries in educating 
and healing the Chinese, and generally in leavening and improving 
things in China.” One society in particular has a warm place in 
this traveller's heart. “No missionaries of any persuasion have 
done more good for the Chinese people than some of the veterans 
of the China Inland Mission, who have passed the best part of their 
lives in isolated stations in Shensi and Kansu.” “The China 
Inland Mission leads the way iu unity as in so many other respects, 
in that it includes followers of most denominations.” 

What Mr. Teichman calls his “random observations” on 
Catholics and Protestants are of real interest and value. “There 
is,” he says, “ urgent need for reform in the type of Christianity 
which is being nowadays propagated amongst the Chinese. It 
seems unnecessary and unfair that they should continue to be 
taught all the old literal beliefs and narrow bigoted doctrines now 
for the most part discarded in Europe.” “The success of the 
Catholics is certainly due in part to the manner in which they 
enter into the lives of the Chinese people and preach their 
doctrines unobtrusively from amongst them.” “ The missionaries 
might well surrender, in practice, some of the ex-territorial 
privileges . . . ; the result would probably be fewer converts, but 
more genuine ones.” 

Throughout the book, wherever the subject appears, the 
author pleads for an indigenous Church. “ If Christianity is ever 
to take root in China as a native Church, it must be divested of all 
its European trappings.” 

With its wealth of pictures and its careful maps, this plain 
traveller’s tale has something of the glamour of a far-away, almost 
hidden, corner of the earth. 


F. W. S. O’N. 
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TH8 CRESCENT IN NORTH-WEST CHINA. By G. FINDLAY ANDREW. The 
China Inland Mission, 3/6 net . 

This is a most interesting book. It gives a clear account of 
the Moslem people in Kansu. An historical ontline is given of 
their first entrance into the province. Thus we learn of the 
difference between the Mongol, the Arab and the Salar sects. 
They have had frequent wars with the Chinese and amongst 
themselves. Their internecine conflicts have been frequent and 
bloody. They would have been much stronger to-day but for these. 
One noted struggle arose on the question of whether a beard should 
be worn or not. They have suffered much and caused much 
suffering. 

Missionary work amongst them is difficult. The problem is 
clearly stated. There are some beautiful photographs. We heartily 
commend it. 

M. 


Do WE want War in the Par East? Are Christian Missions in 
th« Far East Worth While? Does Our Western Christianity 
Nkkd Reformation ? 

These are sermons preached in his own church on three 
successive Sundays by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick after his trip to 
China and Japan last summer. During that visit we studied him, 
some of us quite critically. We formed opinions about him, the 
radiant charm of his personality, the brilliance and vigorous sanity 
of his thinking, the richness and reality of his religious experience. 
In these sermons lie has in his turn been studying us, and gives his 
results. The first gives largely the international implications of our 
task with the Washington Conference on the horizon; the second 
deals with social and spiritual aspects of mission work and is a 
splendid vindication of the missionary enterprise; the third is 
concerned with the kind of Christianity we are attempting to 
introduce and is fraukly critical This is the one of practical 
interest for us, because iu it he evaluates our presentation of the 
Gospel, and reveals his own conception of what it ought to be. 
Perhaps the simplest summary of all three and the finest tribute is 
that they sound like Dr. Fosdick. 

J. D. S. 


The Pilgrim. By T. R. Glover. Published by The Student Movement , 32 
Russell Square, London. 270 pages. Price , six shillings. 

This newest book by Dr. Glover who is so well known to us 
through “The Jesus of History" and “Jesus iu the Experience of 
Men,” is a collection of essays ou religion as interpreted iu the 
Bible, iu art and in every-day life, grouped around the theme of the 
eternal pilgrimage of mankind to a Celestial City, “that Kingdom 
of Heaven which has cost the world so many good lives, the way 
to which is marked by a cross for every milestone, and which man¬ 
kind will not have at any price, and yet knows in its heart it must 
have” 
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The Cross and the Reconstroction of thh World. Mankind's one 
Hope of Conquest. By J. R. Saondkrs. Missionary in Canton. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New Yotk & Chicago, 1920. Pp. 241, Price G . $1.50. 

I selected this book for my Christmas reading, and I do not 
regret it. It is a book that strengthens the faith of the missionary 
in the message be has come to give. New books on missions are 
as a rule books on all kinds of " Problems" : Evangelistic, Educa¬ 
tional, Social, Political, etc. It is true, these problems are all 
there. But sometimes one can not avoid feeling that there is a 
tendency to make things more complicated than necessary, while the 
real solution is in simplifying matters. It is, therefore, a relief to 
read a book like this. The Editor is fully aware of all the varied 
problems of missionary work, but he has only one simple advice to 
give to the struggling missionary : Keep to the Message of the 
Cross. This Message, if firmly believed in and fully applied to the 
needs of the world is the only hope of uplift for humanity. 

The book consists of three parts: the first dealing with the 
practical meaning of the Cross, the second discussing the importance 
of the Cross in relation to the Home Base and the Missionary, and 
the third setting forth the testimony of history showing that it is 
only a clear message of the Cross that has been able to secure lasting 
results for the Kingdom of God. 

We heartily recommend this book to the Readers of the 
Recorder. 

O. D. 


What is the Christian Virw of Work and Wealth? By a committee 
representing The Commission on the Church and Sect at Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches ; The World Brotherhood Federation ; 
The International Committee Y. Jtf. C. A. and The National Board 
Y W. CA. Published by Association Press, New York City. Price 
85 cents gold. 100 pages. 

This book was issued in October, 1920, as the first of a series 
called Social Problem Studies. While distinctly American in its 
sources of material and in its approach to the industrial problem, it 
is of interest to us in China partly because of the rather unique 
form of arrangement. Each chapter consists of a series of verj’ 
provocative questions suitable for discussion followed by statements 
lifted from current periodicals and other literature presenting 
various points of view on the chapter themes, which range from 
"Who should be excused from work" to "What changes are 
demanded by a Christian view of work and wealth." 

The book does not attempt to give answers to the problems of 
modern industry so much as to stir up thinking, and for the 
foreigner in China who finds it hard to keep up with current 
Western opinion, it is very revealing, even though much water has 
flowed under the bridges since October, 1920. 


Modern Social Movements. By Sav^l Zimand. A Member of the Bureau 
of Industrial Research . New York City. 260 pages. Published by the H. 
W. Wilson Company , New York City. 

This is a small book with chapters on such subjects as Trade 
Unionism, the Co-operative Movement, Proposed Experiments in 
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Industrial Democracy, the Single Tax, Socialism, Synodicalism, 
Anarchism, etc. In each case there is a short sketch dealing with 
the situation of that particular social movement in the several 
countries of Europe and America. This is followed by a very 
exhaustive bibliography on that particular subject. 

The book should form a very valuable point of departure for 
any one who wishes to study extensively any one of these subjects 
which are bound to arrest the attention and the thought of our 
Western civilization during these coming years. 

Ark. 


Modern Industrial Movsments. By Daniel Bloomfirld. Published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company , New York. 377 pages . Price $2.40 Gold. 

This book is a collection of articles on modern industrial 
movements. These articles are gathered from periodicals and 
reports and other important sources not easily accessible. The 
subjects upon which information is given are Workers’ Co-operative 
Movements, Synodicalism, Industrial Unionism, the I. W. W., 
Scientific Management, Guild Socialism, Management Sharing, 
Bolshevism, Labor Parties, and Industrial Reconstruction Pro¬ 
grams. The handbook is prepared for high school and college 
students who wish to get in a brief compass the salient features of 
these several types of present-day industrial movements. It will 
serve a like purpose for any one on the mission field who is 
far away from these great problems which are to-day confronting 
the civilization of the West, and who feels that be ought to ac¬ 
quaint himself with them. 

Ark. 


“How TO Tkach thk Life of Christ.” One volume in the Standard 
Course in Teacher TrainingIssued under direction of The Depart¬ 
ment of Religious Education of the P< otestant Episcopal Church. More¬ 
house Publishing Co., Milwaukee , 1920. G. $0 70. 117 pages. 

In the author’s own words the book is composed “with the 
idea that the class under instruction consists of young men or 
women of about twenty years of age, high school graduates at least, 
and with instincts, intelligence, and capacity suited to the task of 
teaching, but not yet in charge of Church School classes.” 

The aim is to instruct teachers of Church schools in various 
methods of presenting the study of the Life of Christ to pupils 
varying in age from tiny tots of four to those of college grade. 
The mechanics of teaching, the study of the pupil as well as of the 
lesson, these are fully and skillfully dealt with, but the wonder 
working power of the Teacher of teachers, the Spirit of Truth, 
who has come from the Father to lead us into all Truth, and to 
work “signs and wonders” by revealing Christ through His church 
is alluded to only once in a most casual way. 

“ Who with me works shall quicken death itself.” 

“ Without ME DUST IS DUST.” 

Is it wise in training the future teachers of our schools to take 
for granted a thing of such vital importance as this ? The book 
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will find its place in Episcopal rather than in Free Church schools 
and will be more acceptable on the whole to the liberal rather than 
to the conservative wing of the Church. 

S. J. G. 


Reunion, A Voice from Scotland. By Jambs Cooper, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt, D., Ex-Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land. 3j- net. Robert Scott , Paternoster Row, London. 

Dr. Cooper believes that it would be possible for the Presbyterian 
and Anglican Churches in Scotland to achieve organic union, 
on the basis that the Presbyterian courts should be retained or 
adopted, and that the moderator of each synod should be con¬ 
secrated a bishop. He gives iuterestiug information as to the 
General Assembly held at Glasgow in 1610 at which such a 
constitution was actually adopted, largely under the influence of 
King James I, three of the moderators being invited to Eondon 
where James had arranged for their consecration at the hands of 
the Bishops of Eondon, Ely and Bath. The Moderator-Bishops 
were subject to the General Assembly, and might be deposed, due 
cause being reported to the king. Dr. Cooper is satisfied that the 
system worked well, although history relates that one sturdy Pres¬ 
byterian had to be “ Warded in the Castle of Inverness" for 
preaching against bishops. In 1638 under the influence of Charles I 
another General Assembly was called which annulled the acts of 
the Assembly of 1610. 

C. G. S. 


International Co-operation in Family Relief—1920-1921. Retort of 
the Personnel Committee of the Peking United International Famine 
Relief Committee , September /, 1921. 

As indicated by the title, this report deals not with the money 
spent in relief work, but the personnel of those engaged in the 
work of relief, totalling 583 people from 60 different organizations 
and twelve different nationalities, not including the Chinese helpers. 
Aside from actual relief to the famine stricken, this has brought 
about amongst the Chinese a remarkable breakdown of former 
prejudices and the crumbling of anti-foreign feeling, and a new 
interest in Christianity, as well as a spirit of international fellow¬ 
ship. We note that of the personnel engaged in this work Ameri¬ 
cans were very largely in the majority. 


How I know God Answers Prayer. The Personal Testimony of One 
Life Time. By Rosalind Goforth (Mrs. Jonathan Goforth). 7# 
inches by 3% inches ; 142 pages. Published by The Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia , Pa. 

This is a book of personal testimonies to answered prayer 
selected from a singularly rich experience of God's goodness and 
providential care through the varying vicissitudes of a long life. 
Writing under a deep sense of divine compulsion, Mrs. Goforth, who 
is a widely-known and beloved fellow-missionary, having labored in 
China since 1888, discloses to us a series of personal and sacred 
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incidents in her life which show that there is nothing too great for 
God’s power, nor is there anything too small for His love. The 
unique value of the message of the book lies in its cumulative effect 
upon the reader because of its being the combined testimony of a 
single life. Read in the right spirit, this interesting narrative is 
sure to be a stimulus to prayer and faith. It will help us to be 
anxious in nothing; but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with tbankgivtng to let our requests be made known unto God. All 
the proceeds of the book are lo be used for the furthering of the 
Gospel among the non-Christians. 

F. C. H. D. 


Anti-Christ i an Cults: An attempt to show that Spiritualism . Theosophy , 
and Christian Science are devoid of Supernatural Powers and are 
contrary to the Christian Petty ion. By A. H. Barrington, A.B , B.D, 
714 inches by $y t inches; 170 pages ; published by The Young Church¬ 
man Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Sampson Low, Marsion Cf Co., London . 


This book is a sane and scriptural treatment of the errors of 
spiritualism, Theosophy aud Christian Science. Its aim is to fortify 
Christians, and enlighten others who are being led astray by these 
anti-Christian cults. "‘Cults’ these are well called," says the 
Bishop of Milwaukee in his introducton, “ makeshifts, patent 
medicine processes; and all thoroughly ‘ anti-Christian cults’ most 
veritably and far too effectually, they always prove to be." 
"Light and all life are found only in the service of Almighty 
God. To deny Him or to assume to worship Him, while rejecting 
the light that He has given us, is to plunge into darkness and to 
invite disaster. Therefore, we plead earnestly, lovingly, and in all 
sincerity, with those who have willingly listened to these false and 
deceptive ways, to turn from these vanities to serve the living 


God." p. 13. 


F. C. H. D. 


Plain Commentaries, Four volumes. By Rev. G. M. MacDermott, 
M. A. 6Ya, inches by 4% inches ; Matthew , 160 pages; Mark, 114pages ; 
Luke 141 Pages ; John , 113 pages. Published by Wells Gardner, Clarion, 
& Co,, Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster Bit tidings, E. C, London , and The 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

These commentaries have been writteu to meet the need of 
ordinary readers and are therefore low in price, simple and popular 
in language, and explanatory rather thau devotional. Since in 
some of the comments an indirect reference has been made to the 
principles of Biblical criticism the author, with commendable frank¬ 
ness, expouuds his views on that subject in the Preface. His 
position may be described as that of a moderate liberal. The vast 
majority of his comments will, however, be unhesitatingly accepted 
by so-called "conservatives." He seems quite clear about the 
Deity, the virgin birth, the vicarious death, and the bodily resur¬ 
rection of our Lord, but mauy will dissent from his Restoration 
views. 


F. C. H. D. 
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Spiritism and trr Fallen Angels. By James M. Gray, D.D. Dean 
of the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. Published by Fleming A. 
Revell Co. y New York. Price $1.25. 

The book is written with a view to meet the new attack of 
Spiritism and is divided into 12 short chapters. Chap. II contains 
au interesting account of “ The Modern History of Spiritism.*’ 

Chap. VI deals with the difficult question of who the “Sons 
of God,” who married the “ daughters of men ” were. 

The book contains much interesting matter on a live subject. 
Much useful data is brought together in Chaps. X, XI and XII 
under the heads of “ Teaching of the Apostolic Epistles,” ”Teach¬ 
ing of General Epistles ” and “Teaching of the Apocalypse.” The 
writer claims that this is the only work dealing with the subject 
from the standpoint of the Bible. 

J. V. 


The Untried Door. By Richard Roberts, Published by The Woman's 
Press , New York. 

According to the author’s own statement: u This book is meant 
to be of the nature of a challenge. An endeavour has been made 
to discover the mind of Jesus and see how far it shows us the way 
out of the intolerable confusion into which life has fallen. ” “No 
attempt has been made to cover all the grouud except in broad out¬ 
line ; least of all does it pretend to be a theological interpretation of 
Jesus and his work in the world. It does try, however, to ask 
what Jesus actually thought and whether his thought has real 
applicability to the life of to-day. ” 

There are only six chapters : 

“ The World as Jesus saw it.” 

“ The Roots of the new life,' ’ 

“ Life and Things.” 

“ Right aud Wrong.” 

Yesterday Hn d To-morrow.” 

“ The Son of Man.” 

The social side lakes a big place in this little book and big 
subjects such as war, etc., are faced aud discussed. Though we 
may not agree within all the conclusions, yet we may fiud many 
useful thoughts from the careful study of this book which is a 
courageous attempt to deal wilh difficult problems. 


“Religion and Life in thk Colleges.” 7 he report of ike General 
Committee of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the college year 1920-1921. Published by the Student Chris- 
tain Movement , 32 Russell Square , London , W. C. Price , six pence. 
79 pages* 

“ The Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland is a fellowship of students who desire to understand the 

Christian faith and live the Christian life.It challenges the 

students to recognize the urgent need of the whole world for Christ, 
without limit of race or nation, and to respond by dedicating their 
lives to His service as He may guide them.” 
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The membership of the Movement numbers 9,635, an increase 
of 500 over last year, which in turn was an increase of 3,000 over 
the year before. This increase of membership while the student 
population has remained about 60,000 is a real cause for rejoicing. 

There seems to be a deep longing for reality throughout the 
British student bodies. The chief difficulty in accepting the 
Christian Faith lies in the feeling that somehow it does not work, 
that it has no clear message for the modern world. 

As a concise statement of modern Christian objectives, and a 
summary of British student thought as well as methods in student 
work, this report will be very valuable to ail those whose work is in 
any way related to the students of China. 

E. M. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

TUB MORE IMPORTANT OF THRSE WILE BE REVIEWED LATER 

The Week-Day Church-School.—-Henry Frederick Cope. M.A., D.D. George 
H. Dorati Co., New York. G. $1.50 net 

The New World of Islam.—Lothrop Stoddard, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York. G. $5.00 

The Direction of Human Evolution.—Edwin Grant Conklin, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. G. $2.50 

Stories for Worship and How to Follow Them Up.-—Hugh Hartshorne, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. G. $1.50 
These stories while based on Western ideas will show how to use the story 

in children’s services 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution,—1919, Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office 

Modernism in China.—W. H. Griffith Thomas, Reprinted from the Princeton 
Theological Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, October 1921 

Psychology and Mystical Experience,—John Howley, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Loudon, E.C.4. A Study of Religious Psychology from 
Roman Catholic Viewpoint 

The Community.—Edward C. Lindeman, Association Press. G. $ 1 . 75 . 

A Study of how to approach Community needs and develop Community or¬ 
ganization to meet them 

Heralds of a Passion.—Charles L. Goodell, George H. Doran Co. G. $1.50 

Our Little Chinese Cousin.—Isaac Taylor Headland, Page Company, Boston. 
G. 1 1.00 

The Heavenly Flower (Smallpox).—W. W. Peter, Joint Council on Health 
Education, 5 Quiusan Gardeus, Shanghai 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Yaugtzepoo Social Center, Shanghai, 
China.—D. H. Knlp II, James B. Webster, H. W. Decker. Shanghai 
College. M. $0.40 

An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism.—W. M. McGovern, Kegan Paul, 
Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 7/6 net 

Christ and International Life.—Edith Picton-Turbervill, Morgan & Scott, 
Ltd., 12 Paternoster Buildings, London, B.C.4. 3/6 net 

Caleudrier-Annuaire, 1922. Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique. M. (2.00 

Archives D’Etudes Orientales.—J. A. Luudell. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
Querstrasse 14. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte 

Archive D’Etudes Orientales.—J. A. Lundell.—Vol. 15: i; 15: 2, Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, Querstrasse 14. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte 
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Correspondence 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR HELP. 

To ihe Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—The Hwaianfu and 
Baoyin districts in Kiangsu are 
largely under water. Crops have 
been largely destroyed and the 
country people are living in straw 
and ma t hou ses. A s cold w eat h er 
comes on there will be much 
suffering as it will be months 
before the water resides. 

Heretofore this section has 
not bad either floods or bandits. 
It is very rich and idolatrous and 
rather hard to make rapid prog¬ 
ress in Christian work. The 
present distress of the people 
offers the Church an unparalleled 
opportunity to impress hundreds 
of thousands who before were 
self-satisfied. 

James M. Montgomery. 

Hwaianfu, Ku. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir :—I wish to call your 
attention to an error in your 
printing of my notice with re¬ 
ference to the Correspondence 
Course. In the notice it is stated 
that the tuition fee per period is 
$5.00. Please in your next issue 
put in a correction changing 
$5.00 to $3.00. When I wrote 
the notice I was not aware that 
the seminary board had fixed 
the price at $3.00. 

Thanking you for printing this 
correction, 

Yours sincerely, 

A. Sydbnstricker. 

Chinkiang, Jan., 13/22. 


modern sadducee*isms. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : One is a Sadducee— 
if he prefers interpretations that 
make Bible statements contra¬ 
dictory or incredible, rather than 
equally feasible interpretations 
that make them true. 

One is a Sadducee—if he need¬ 
lessly prefers interpretations that 
bring the statements of the Bible 
into conflict with facts known 
by means cf evidence from other 
sources. 

One is a Sadducee—if, finding 
an apparent discrepancy between 
a Biblical statement and evidence 
taken from some other source, 
he takes it for granted that the 
other source is to be preferred 
to the Bible. 

One is a Sadducee—if he prefers 
mere guesses, or suggested infer¬ 
ences from theories, to the testi¬ 
mony found in the Scriptures. 

One is a Sadducee—if he rejects 
the testimony of the Scriptures 
concerning the date and author¬ 
ship of the various parts of the 
Scriptures, particularly in the 
cases where this testimony is 
abundant and clear. Of some 
importance in themselves are 
such questions as whether Moses 
is in some feasible sense the 
author of the Pentateuch, or 
whether David is prominent as 
an author of the Psalms ; though 
if this were all, differences of 
opinion on these questions might 
not be utterly vital. But there 
is another question connected 
with these which is absolutely 
vital. Are we to regard as false 
the congruous testimony con¬ 
cerning Moses and David which 
extends, in hundreds of passages. 
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throughout the Old and New 
Testaments ? We could get along 
with the mere fact that some one 
says that he does not know who 
wrote the Pentateuch and the 
Psalms, provided that fact ter¬ 
minated in itself; but if his say¬ 
ing so implies that the prophets 
and apostles and evangelists and 
Jesus were in the habit of 
making assertions which they 
did not know to be true, that is 
another matter. 

One is a Sadducee—if he rejects 
in its general outline and main 
sweep the history of the religion 
of Jehovah as it is given in the 
Old and New Testaments. These 
teach that Abraham was a mono¬ 
theist; that he became possessed 
with the idea that he and 
his descendants were to be 
Jehovah’s own people, chosen 
that all mankind might be 
blessed in them; that Moses 
gave form to the institutions of 
the Abrahamic people, including 
civil laws and the ten command¬ 
ments and an elaborate ritual; 
that God trained them afterward 
for centuries, giving them a suc¬ 
cession of prophets to interpret 


to them his dealings; that as a 
part of their training he scattered 
them among the nations; that 
the great movement culminated 
and took a new departure in the 
I^ord Jesus Christ. 

One who substitutes for this an 
outline which is inconsistent with 
it at every point should be honest 
enough not to claim that he ac¬ 
cepts the Scriptures as truthful. 

They are Sadducees—who ap¬ 
prehend one of our archaeological 
witnesses, the Scriptures, thrust 
it into the prisoner’s box, deny 
it the inalienable right of a pris¬ 
oner before conviction to be 
heard in his own defeuse without 
undue prejudice, summon all the 
others as witnesses against it, in 
an attempt to convict it of un- 
trustworthiness, and, if any in¬ 
scription of a boastful old 
heathen king can be found to 
say a word against the state¬ 
ments of the Bible, loudly pro¬ 
claim that Scripture has beeu 
discredited. 

(Adapted from Beecher’s*‘Rea¬ 
sonable Biblical Criticism,” p. 
33, and Kyle’s M Moses and the 
Monuments,” p. 116.) 
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PERSECUTION IN FUKIEN. 

“Hinghwa,” a leaflet pub¬ 
lished by the Hinghwa Mission of 
the Methodist Church, has an 
article iu the October, 1921, issue 
dealing with the seizure, by the 
commander of the Northern 
troops, of Rev. Si I-Seng, the 
District Superintendent of the 
Yung Chuu district. The Rev. 
Si was invited to the Yamen for 
consultation, but on arriving 
there he was thrown into prison 
and tied so that he could not lie 


down, afterwards charges of 
conspiracy with Southern forces 
were brought against him. These 
charges having been proved false 
the commander said that Rev. 
Si’s freedom involved a money 
consideration. Execution was 
threatened unless eight thousand 
dollars were paid for this service. 
This $8,000 was finally paid 
rather than run any risk of 
losing a valuable worker. The 
Yamen officials extorted a 
further five hundred dollars from 
the Rev. Si’s family. After 
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more than a month’s effort no 
satisfaction has yet been secured 
from the governor of the 
province, eveu although the 
Legation at Peking has requested 
the governor to adjust the 
matter. There is reason to 
think that the Northern troops 
are carrying on a deliberately 
plauned persecution of the 
Church. Recently they com¬ 
pletely looted the chapel and 
parsonage of the Tehwa dis¬ 
trict. They stole $250 of the 
chapel building fund and des¬ 
troyed a lot of building material. 
Furthermore, the pastor and day 
school teacher were cruelly 
beaten after, at the point of the 
bayonet, they had been compelled 
to carry a field gun until their 
strength failed. The Church in 
this seetiou has never faced a 
more threatening situation. 


SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVER¬ 
SITY. 

Dr. Harold Ealme, President of 
the Shantung Christian Univer¬ 
sity, who has just returned from 
furlough, was accompanied by 
two members of the staff of the 
School of Medicine. Dr. H. W. 
S. Wright, M.S. (Lond.), F,R. 
C.S. (Eng.), who held a cap¬ 
tain’s rank in the late war and 
has filled a number of very 
important surgical and urological 
posts in Loudon, had been ap¬ 
pointed a member of the surgical 
staff, with special charge of the 
Urological Department. Mrs. 
Henry Wright, M.B., B.S. 
(London), who is to be the head 
of the Department of Gynecology 
and Obstetrics, has also had a 
somewhat unique post-graduate 
record, including resident and 
clinical appointments at West¬ 
minster Hospital, the Great Or¬ 
mond Street Children’s Hospital, 
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Hampstead Hospital, etc., and 
in Maternity and Infant Welfare 
Centres. Mrs. Wright had the 
distinction of being the only 
women surgeon on the staff of 
the Bethnal Green Military 
Hospital during the war, and is 
the first woman doctor to be ap¬ 
pointed to the staff of the Tsinan 
Medical School. In additiou to 
the above, a third uew appoint¬ 
ment has just been announced in 
Loudon, Dr. Titterton Maitland, 
B. Sc-. M.B., B.S. (Loudon), 
D.P.H., who recently secured 
the Gold Medal at the Londou 
School of Tropical Medicine, 
having been elected to the charge 
of the Department of Preventive 
Medicine. Dr. Maitland is doing 
some special work with Professor 
Leiper at the present time, but 
hopes to reach China in the 
autumn. 


.SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CHINA 
STUDENTS. 

A communication has come 
to the editorial board of the 
Recorder from Mr. Kenneth 
Saunders who passed through 
China last year en route from 
his work as literature secretary 
for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in India and is at 
present on the faculty of the 
Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley, California, to the effect 
that there are certain scholar¬ 
ships available in the latter in¬ 
stitution which might be of 
special inducement to students 
from the Orient. Mr. Saunders 
writes as follows : “If you dis¬ 
cover Chinese men or women of 
talent and think they would 
profit by a year or more of quiet 
study in a place like this and 
could produce a book as a result, 
please let us know. Our scholar¬ 
ships are sufficient to take care 
of such folk for about eight 
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months in the year, and during 
the remaining four there are 
opportunities of earning money. 
The kind of people to be aimed 
at are those who have made good 
in their work and would desire 
some special courses either in 
religions education or Bihlestudy 
to help them produce a book on 
the subject they have been work¬ 
ing on, and graduates are 
admitted to courses in the 
Uuiversity of California here in 
the same town without the 
heavy fee exacted from under¬ 
graduates.” 

The Pacific School of Religion, 
originally CoDgregationalist, is 
now an undenominational institu¬ 
tion for the training of Christian 
leaders. Its proximity to, and 
cordial relations with, the Univer¬ 
sity of California which is so great 
a center for Oriental interests in the 
United States, should add to the 
attractiveness of this proposal. 
It is suggested that anyone wish¬ 
ing to secure further information 
on the matter communicate 
directly with Mr. Kenuetb 
Saunders, Pacific School of Reli¬ 
gion, 2223 Atherton Street, 
Berkeley, California. 


SCATTERED SIGNS OF CHRISTIAN 
PROGRESS. 

In the Kaomi and Wang Tai 
Fields, Sung, there have been 176 
baptisms during the year. 

At Hwai Jen Hsien, Shansi, an 
Evangelistic movement has been 
started by the Chinese, which 
is to send out Evangelistic 
workers and undertake their 
support. One Evangelist is 
already in the field, 

At Pa yen Jung Ko, Kansu, a 
leading Thibetan living Buddha 
asked that a mission station be 
opened where he resides. At 
this station the first three to be 
baptized were baptized this year. 


It is reported that 1 IJ% of the 
baptisms iu the China Inland 
Mission for 1920 were from the 
tribes people in Kapiu, Yunnan. 
Most of those baptized were from 
the Miao tribe and the young 
people of the second generation. 

At Pai Cliia Cliwang, Honau, 
during the famine, so many 
families removed their idols that 
there are not sufficient idol 
worshippers left in the village 
to provide an audience for the 
customary theatrical displays. 

At Chefoo two Christian 
leaders were chosen by the com¬ 
munity to take $10,000 to the 
Western part of Shantung to 
distribute to flood refugees. 
The reasou giveu was that the 
Christiaus were to be trusted. 

At the Theological Seminary, 
Shekow, Hupeh, there is a 
noticeable improvement in the 
quality of the students entering 
the institution year by year. The 
last contingent was at least 50% 
better than the first which came 
in eight years ago. 

At the monthly conference of 
the workers of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Churches 
held in Soochow one of the 
pastors suggested that they 
should pledge one-tenth of their 
income in the support of Christian 
work. This, all 111 attendance 
on the conference decided to do. 

Three years ago it was impos¬ 
sible to make extensive trips 
into Thibet, but one of the results 
of the Mohammedau-Tkibetan 
trouble of three years ago has 
been the opening up of North- 
East Thibet to travel with a 
reasonable degree of safety. The 
C. & M. A. have recently opened 
up a big monastery centre as an 
out-station. 

In Liuyanghsien, Hunau, the 
W- M. S. finds that the early 
years of antagonism have passed 
away, and that the age of mere 
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toleration and indifference is 
coming to an end. There is 
increasing understanding and 
appreciation of what Christianity 
is and does, and mere toleration 
is now gradually developing into 
trust and co-operation. For 
example :— 

1. Educational. The Educa¬ 
tionalists of this town and coun¬ 
ty, unable to provide any educa¬ 
tion higher than Upper Primary, 
are looking to the Mission to 
supply their lack of service, and 
are offering to send us their 
students for Higher Education. 

2. Medical. The local Red 
Cross members have agreed to 
join funds and forces with the 
W. M. S. to establish a Hospital 
at once under Mission guidance 
and control. 

3. Military. The local Mili¬ 
tary Commander, himself an 
earnest Christian, has opened a 
Soldiers’ Institute, at his own 
expense, and has asked us to 
provide a Secretary, and to run a 
Soldiers' ‘ Y ’ with Bible classes 
and other Christian services. 

THE STEWARDSHIP MOVEMENT 

The Christian Life is like a 
tree with one trunk aud many 
branches. Being one, it expresses 
itself in many ways aud we must 
never risk this uuity in the diver¬ 
sity of our Christian activities. 
Primarily, it is a relationship of 
the believer to God in Christ and 
through Christ, but this involves 
a relationship to our fellow men, 
and this in turn involves a rela¬ 
tionship with our fellow men in 
the control of things. 

It would be interesting to sketch 
the whole history of Christianity 
under these three categories; 
for there was a period when 
attention was focused upon the 
relationship to God ; then there 
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was a period when attention was 
focused upon the relationship 
between man and man. We are 
just now entering upon the period 
in which the relationship be¬ 
tween man and man in the control 
of things is coming into the focus 
of attention. It is possible to 
suggest reasons for this order in 
the development of Christian 
experience but that would take 
us somewhat aside from the line 
of this article. Suffice it to say, 
that it is strange that this third 
relationship should have been so 
long overlooked, especially in 
view of the two beginnings re¬ 
corded in Genesis II and III and 
in the Acts II and IV. In 
Genesis man is put in charge of 
a garden to tend it for God and 
this afforded the field for com¬ 
munion with God. One remem¬ 
bers here Dr. Brownson’s defini¬ 
tion of property, “ Property is 
communion with God through 
the material world.” 

In the Acts, chapter 2, the 
Pentecostal experience took form 
immediately in the field of 
property. Most interpretations 
of the Baptism of the Spirit stop 
at Acts 11:42, but the very next 
paragraph shows that the prop¬ 
erty sense was dominated by 
the sense of the needs of others. 
Men who had property ceased to 
cling to it and turned it into a 
common fund in order that the 
needs of all might be supplied. 
That is to say, in the first 
enthusiasm property was swept 
into the current of the new life. 
Eater, interpretation of their ex¬ 
periences took the first place and 
absorbed attention for a thousand 
years—interpretation of experi¬ 
ences rather than sharing them. 
The result was that the subject 
of property, that is, of the relation 
of man to man in the control of 
things, was in very large part 
neglected; so that it turns out 
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that now in the twentieth century 
we Christians are “ Perfectly or¬ 
thodox pagans on tbe subject of 
property” (See Gore: Property, 
its Rights and Duties). It is not 
strange, therefore, that as late as 

1918 Protestant Christianity in 
the United States was contribut¬ 
ing for all Christian purposes, 
including current support and 
Missions to the ends of the earth 
2 7 cents per day per member. 
One of the most intelligent and 
best organized groups of churches 
in Massachusetts contributed in 

1919 eight cents per day per 
member to current support and 
two cents per day per member 
for world-wide benevolences. 
This is unspeakable paltriness 
and yet we did these things 
without shame, with 110 trace of 
the feeling that our investments 
in the Kingdom of God were an 
insult to God and a compromise 
of our Christianity. Of course 
the non-Christian world is un¬ 
reached and of course the whole 
world, committed as it is to the 
love of money, is bewildered, 
“lost/’—the only people in whom 
the money sense by the terms of 
their religion is crucified, being 
themselves caught in the same 
tangle 

Make a cross section of the 
life of the first Christians and 
examine it under a microscope, 
and 110 matter at what year of 
the apostolic age tbe cross sec¬ 
tion is made you will come upon 
this fact—the love of money was 
dead in these Christians. Mat¬ 
thew had been a tax collector 
and bad undoubtedly accu¬ 
mulated money for he gave a 
great reception to Jesus, but this 
same tax collector will live to 
write “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth” (Matt. 
6:19). In Hebrews 13:3, there 
is a phrase composed of three 
Greek words. It is not possible 


to translate it in three English 
words. What it means is that 
freedom from the love of money 
was a universal characteristic 
among Christians, or as the writer 
puts it, it was the fashion among 
them. Freedom from the love 
of money was the mode. The 
only people in the New Testa¬ 
ment record of a contrary spirit 
are Judas Iscariot, Annanias and 
Sapphira, aud Demas who left 
tbe apostle because he loved 
this present world. 

Ours is an industrial and com¬ 
mercial age and people are now 
making money beyond the dreams 
of avarice ; and Christians along 
with people generally have fallen 
under the lure of wealth. Before 
Christians got rich and constant 
labor yielded only a living, the 
simple life with simple service 
was possible. The fuller life 
which comes with more wealth 
should have led to fuller service 
and in multitudes of cases it has 
done so, but in more cases we 
have to confess that the tempta¬ 
tion to luxury won Until now 
it is all but impossible tor Chris¬ 
tian people to understand an 
incident like this in the life of 
Francis of Assisi. When lie had 
renounced his wealth and taken 
the vow of poverty and organized 
his preaching friars and become 
popular, a mayor of a city offered 
to endow the order. Francis 
declined the offer and gave this 
statement of his reasons: ” If 
we took this money we should 
have to keep it ; that is, we 
should have to defend it ; that 
is, we should have to arm our¬ 
selves ; that is, we should have 
to go to war.” Perhaps there is 
a suggestion here for the Wash¬ 
ington Conference. 

In such an age and in such a 
situation, Christianity will forfeit 
its leadership of the world, if 
it cannot dispel the illusion of 
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wealth as the way of happiness. 
Listen to good Oliver Goldsmith : 

‘' Ill fares the land, to hastening 
ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and 
men decay.” 

It was thoughts like these 
seething in the minds of many 
Christians which after the war 
led to the organization of the 
stewardship movement. The 
great returns secured by the in¬ 
tensive campaigns for funds, by 
the widespread organization of 
forces in the conduct of these 
campaigns, lead Christian bodies 
generally to feel the paltriness of 
our previousinvestments in Chris¬ 
tian propagandist!! and to feel that 
by a wise education in the princi¬ 
ples of stewardship the reproach 
of our previous low scale in invest¬ 
ments in this enterprise might be 
removed. A fact like this was 
widely quoted in the United 
States in the year 1919-1920: 
1 ‘ If Protestant Christians earned 
$1 37 per day on the average and 
had done as well as the Seventh 
Day Adventists, who are titbers, 
they would have met the total bud¬ 
get of 1918 and had $811,000,000 
for advance work. If they had 
done as well as the Mormons, 
they would have met the budget 


and had a billion of dollars for 
advance work.” 

This impulse took form in the 
appointment of stewardship sec¬ 
retaries in many of the denomi¬ 
nations and these secretaries 
formed the Stewardship Council, 
which met twice a year in New 
York. Within a comparatively 
brief period a considerable body 
of literature has grown up. Dr. 
Calkins with his “ A Man and 
His Money” and other books 
was a pioneer iu this field ; but 
to-day all of the denominations 
have their own specialists and are 
pushing the circulation of a con¬ 
siderable body of especially pre¬ 
pared material on these subjects. 

Let me suggest two or three 
steps of progress: 

First, a fresh study of the mind 
of Jesus about money. 

Second, tithiug as a beginning. 

Third, the administration of 
all resources, capacities, time, 
money, in the interests of the 
Kingdom of God. One could 
wish that the Christian Con¬ 
ference next spring might un¬ 
dertake the widest promulgation 
of these conceptions of the 
Christian life in terms of steward¬ 
ship throughout China. 

E. M. POTEAT. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The January, 1922, issue of 
the Educational Review 1 con- 
stains an article by Yuan Shan 
Djaug, Secretary of the Tientsin 
Anti-Narcotic Society, on a 
system of schools calculated to 
promote mass education in 
China This article is based 
on the vacation Bible School 
idea. 


Dr. Warnshuis writes that 
plans for co-operative efforts by 
the missionary societies in Great 
Britain and America for the 
development of Christian litera¬ 
ture are now making real prog¬ 
ress. The conference of British 
societies is this year actually 
making appropriations for litera¬ 
ture in China and Africa. 
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At the October meeting of the 
Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches, 
representatives of seven foreign 
countries attended, with a view 
to discussing the disarmament 
campaign. Among these special 
representatives were Rev. H. 
Kozaki, attending the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference on behalf of the 
Church of Japau, and Dr. Y. Y. 
Tsu of St. John’s University. 
Dr. Kozaki said that the 
Christians of Japan deeply de¬ 
plored the militaristic policies 
and aggressions that have so 
seriously injured the relations of 
Japau and China. 

1921 was, for the China 
Agency of the American Bible 
Society, the most productive year 
of its history. Nearly two and 
a half million copies of Bibles, 
New Testaments and portions 
thereof have been printed, and 
2,362,730 have been circulated. 
New publications for the year 
were a completed New Testament 
in Mandarin and the new pho¬ 
netic script and the Gospel of 
Mark in Sooebow phonetic. 
This increased output has been 
maintained in spite of increased 
cost. Dess than 2,000 copies were 
given away, the remainder being 
sold below cost price. 

During the week of November 
6th to 12th, 1921, sixteen cities 
held a “ Father and Sou” week. 
During this week banquets, 
socials, Church ceremonies and 
other affairs for fathers and sons 
were held to the number of 43, 
with a total attendance of 4,806 
men and 5,167 boys. In most 
of these places special sermons 
were preached and in general the 


scheme was received with appre¬ 
ciation. I11 Amoy one Church 
decided on a club where fathers 
and sons can get into closer 
touch with oue another. At 
Nanking the boys were asked to 
bring tlieir fathers to Suuday 
School, which they did with 
success. As a result of this 
year’s experience, the scheme 
will be promoted in the future. 

The “Peking Leader” of 
January 13th gives an interesting 
account of the long and useful 
life of Madame Stuart. Born at 
Mobile, Alabama, January 8th, 
1842, Mary Horton from earliest 
days showed a disposition to 
work for the common welfare. 
In 1872 she married Rev. John 
Liu ton Stuart, a young pioneer 
missionary from China, and two 
years later the couple sailed for 
that country, settling down at 
Hangchow, where they stayed 
until the Rev. Linton Stuart’s 
death in 1913. Madame Stuart 
has two sons. One, Dr. J. 
Leighton Stuart, is President of 
Yenching Ta H.sueh at Peking, 
and the other, Mr. Warren 
Stuart, is with the Hangchow 
Christian College, Hangchow. 
Another sou, Dr. David Stuart, 
a physician in Soochow, was 
accidentally killed several years 
ago. From girlhood Madame 
Stuart has shown a special 
aptitude for true Christian work, 
always to the fore to help, 
regardless of nationality, creed 
or colour. And now, at the age 
of eighty, still au eager en¬ 
thusiast for the work of Christ, 
she writes:—“My eighty years 
have brought me only peace and 
joy at this time.” 
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NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

Place and Time : Shanghai, May 2-11, 1922. 

General Subject: The Chinese Church (its present state, its future task, its 
message, its leadership, etc.). 

Committee 011 Arrangements: Chairman—Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, D. D. 

Vice-Chairman—Rev. Z. T. Rating, 

General Secretaries—Rev. C. Y. Cheng. 

Rev. E. C. Lobenstine. 
Miss M. Wood. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. W. P. Roberts. 

All questions about the Conference should be addressed to the Executive 
.Secretary, No. 5 Quiusan Gardens, Shanghai. 


Personals 


(Bor each Birth or Marriage notice, 
fi is charged To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

DEATM8. 

Novkmbrr: 

28th, at Lungchow, She., Mr. J. G. 
Nelson, S.A.M. 

DKCKMBH.R : 

26th, at Wenchow, Mrs. Edward 
Hunt. C.I.M. 

ARRIVALS. 

Novrmbrr: 

9th, from U S. A., Miss June Patter¬ 
son, Miss Ruth Durum, W.P.M.S. 
(all new). 

10th, from U. S. A,, Tviyah Stahl, 
Ruth Pierce, Lycerne Holdinott, Iva 
Williamson, W.F.M.S.; Alice McBee, 
Emma Gustafson. Meth.(all new). 

2ist, from U- S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 

B. H Schmidt, Y.M.C.A. (uew). 

26th, from IJ. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 

C. C. Shedd aod one child, Y.M.C.A. 
(ret.). 

27th, from U. S. A., Edna Smith, 
Elsie Kittlitz, N.B.C. (new); Matelle 
Culley, N.B.C. (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. 
C. H. Yerkes and two children. Miss 
E. H. Boebne, P.N. (ret.); Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Turner and two children, 
Mr, and Mrs. O, R. Magill and two 
children, Y.M.C.A. (ret ). 

Drombrr: 

3rd, from England, Miss K. B. 
Evans, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. Wasson 
and one child. Rev. and Mrs. T. Big¬ 
gin, L.M.S (ret.); Dr. Agnes E. 
Fawers, L-M.S. (new). 

9th, from D. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
T. C. McConnell and two children, 
Y.M.C.A. (ret.). 


22nd, from Sweden, Rev and Mrs. 
S. Tannkvtst and three children. Rev. 
and Mrs G. Tonner and one child. 
Rev. and Mrs. D. R. Wablquist and 
one child, S M.F. (ret.). 

23rd, from England, Rev. J. R. 
Wilson, Rev. C J. and Mrs. Walsh, 
Miss A. J. Armstrong, C.M.S (ret.); 
Dr. and Mrs. S. D. Struton, C.M.S.; 
M iss Ram, Miss Blenkinsop, C.E.Z. 
M.S. (new) 

24th, from D. S A., Miss J C. Jack, 
C.I.M. (tu*w) From Canada, Miss 
K. E. Kreick, C.I.M. (new) 

25th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm, Decker and one child, N.B.C. 
(new). 

29'h, from England, Mr. S. Hender¬ 
son South. B.M.S (ret,), 

30th, from Englaud, Mr. S. V. 
Boxer, L M S. (ret.) Miss A. Fergn- 
son. Miss M S. Cruiekshanks, Miss 
G. N. Spink, C.I.M, (ret ). 

January: 

4th, from U. S. A., Miss A. H. Johan¬ 
sen, M S.N. (new). From Sweden, 
Rev. G. and Mrs. Ahlstrand, S.A. 
(ret.) 

7th, from Germany, Miss M. Vasel, 
Lebenzell (ret.); Miss L. Waiblinger, 
Miss H. E. Aufrecht, Lebenzell, 
(new). 

DEPARTURES. 

January: 

7th, for U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
A. S. Cooper, Miss A. J, Lowe, A.C.M.; 
Miss M. Moler, C.I.M. For Canada, 
Rev. W. J. and Mrs. Hanna, C.I.M. 
For England, Mrs. T. E. Botham, Miss 
M. T. Williams, C.I.M. 

9th, for England, Miss A. B. Eld- 
ridge, C.I.M. 

14th for Sweden, K. G, B. Bergman, 
S.H.O., Mrs. H. R. J. Hill, S.A.M. 
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Editorial 


Zl&equate prepata? 
tion for tbc 
Conference. 


It will be agreed by all that if the large 
expenditure of thought, work, time and 
money involved in holding the approaching 
National Christian Conference are to be real¬ 


ly worth while, it is of paramount importance that all attending 
it, and also all Christian workers throughout the country, should 
be in such an attitude of heart and mind towards God, our 
Father, that He, who looks not upon the outward appearance 
but upon the heart, may be able to grant His light and blessing 
for the prosecution of the great enterprise entrusted to the Church 
in China, From this it follows that adequate preparation of 
heart on the part of all concerned is, after all, the most essential 
and vital part of the work to be done between now and the 
opening of the Conference. This is already no doubt recognized 
by many. Chinese workers, Christians aud foreign missionaries 
should therefore give themselves in a special way to individual 
and collective prayer. Whilst the possibilities of good connected 
with the approaching Conference are obvious, it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that these possibilities will be realized unless the 
conditions of spiritual blessing at that time are duly recognized 
and fulfilled. The extent to which there will be real and 
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permanent benefit mainly depends upon the spiritual condition 
of those taking part. 

Shall we not, therefore, do well each of us earnestly to 
search and try his own life and ways before God with a view to 
ascertaining where His will is not being done in them ? How 
far are the mind and spirit of Christ governing our relationships 
towards our fellowmen, whether those associated with ns in our 
work, or the people on whose behalf we are labouring? To 
wbat extent are we experiencing in our own lives the power of 
the sacred message we proclaim? Are we giving prayer and 
the reading of Holy Scripture that place iu our daily life which 
are essential? Are we, in carryiug on the varied forms of work 
severally entrusted to us as a means of presenting the Great 
Commission of the Gospel to this people, in any degree allowing 
that which is a means and therefore secondary, to overshadow 
and take the place of the real and essential object of our whole 
work—namely, the bringing of men and women to a personal 
relationship of faith in, and allegiance to, the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Questions of this nature will suggest themselves to our minds 
as we seriously set ourselves to seek the divine blessing on the 
Conference. May we all be helped of God in dealing truly and 
thoroughly with them. 

D. E. Hoste. 


* * * 

The chief need for the National Christian Con- 

^<f e \erence°* ference ls suc ^ an °u t P ourin g the Spirit 
sioiuvituu;, fls s jj a n eiia t,le us to reach a right judgment in 

all things, draw us into deeper spiritual unity across all frontiers 

of thought or race and send us forth with fresh power for the 

work of evangelizing China. There is, alas, a certain amount 

of misunderstanding and mutual criticism among the Christian 

forces in China to-day. There are also too many cases where 

differences of a personal character have been allowed to prevent 

full co-operation and have marred the spirit of brotherly love. 

These are inward obstacles to the flow of the divine life in and 

through us all. 

Would not Passion Week be a very fitting occasion for the 
holding of small retreats where these and similar hindrances 
could be faced, where we could meet one another, whatever the 
differences, and face these problems quite openly and in the 
presence of our Master, and where we could allow Him to begin 
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His work in us preparing us all for the gifts of His grace 
that He would bestow on us in connection with the Con¬ 
ference ? 

There should be in such retreats, times of prayer and 
penitence, opportunities for frank discussion of difficulties, 
periods of silent waiting upon God, and a readiness to hear what 
He has to say to us. This suggestion springs from the recent 
experience of just such a meeting in which the most widely 
divergent points of view were represented and during which all 
were deeply conscious of the divine presence and leading and 
all came to see that the ultimate answer to our personal need 
and China’s need could only be given in such au opening of the 
windows of Heaven that there would not be room enough to 
receive the blessing. The hope is quickening in many hearts 
that such a blessing may be given. The time is surely ripe for 
it. The needs of China can never be met in any other way. 
Only God in Christ is sufficient for this people. How far are 
any of us holding back the purpose of God ? How far in the 
relation of missionary with missionary, Chinese with Chinese, 
and Chinese with missionary are there hindrances that make it 
impossible for our loving Father to make His will fully known 
through us? If we could face these questions in quiet before 
God and with one another, those of different points of view 
drawing together in love and in humble dependence upon God, 
we believe the very finest kind of preparation for the Conference 
would be the result. 


* 


a "Revival ot 
tfelloweblp. 


Apropos of the above suggestion, we should like 
again to call attention to books specially quali¬ 
fied to prepare for such retreats. One on 
“Christian Fellowship in Thought and Prayer” was editorially 
mentioned on page 803 of the December 1921 issue. Another 
such book, “The Way Forward for the Church,” by five Free 
Churchmen, published by James Clarke & Company, Dondon, 
has just come to hand. Two sentences from the latter book 
seem peculiarly apropos to the present situation in China. “On 
some questions it does seem as if unity were not yet attainable, 
but even there it is possible by prayer and discussion and the right 
atmosphere to come to the honorable recognition of two oppos¬ 
ing poles of thought, honestly accepted, and to live in fellowship 
in the large area of common ground (italics ours) between them 
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while retaining individual liberty of action in relation to the 
points in question.'* Another significant sentence is, “Why 
should differences of view on particular points, even important 
points, when we hold in common so much that is vital, be 
allowed to turn friends into enemies, rend the body of Christ 
and sweep away the hope of discovering the truth ?” There 
are some of onr friends who conscientiously believe that you 
must isolate these “differences” and line up the Christians 
accordingly. Since the ideas in the two quotations agree with 
our own thinking, it is evident that we do not feel that clarify¬ 
ing differences will get us very far. Any thoroughgoing attempt 
to define these differences extends indefinitely the process of 
dividing those who differ into ever smaller groups. Schism 
does not consist, as we see it, in the holding of divergent views 
but in attempts to organize around such divergent views. 
The times demand that the church’s open wound of broken 
connection between the parts of the body be healed. We be¬ 
lieve that the “area of common ground ” is much larger than 
some think and vastly more important than the disconnected 
garden plots. The “Way Forward” outlined by this 
book is marked by two things (i) Personal relationship to 
Christ, and (2) The Discovery of God in the personal life. 
As a result of these is developed that Christian spirit which 
is the outstanding element in the “area of common ground” 
and the solution of the problem of fellowship with those 
with whom we differ. Retreats, therefore, as suggested, 
would furnish an opportunity for the exercise of the Christian 
spirit which, while not resolving all the differences, would 
promote co-operation in this “area of common ground.” The 
more we think about it the more we are convinced that the 
maintenance of the Christian spirit of fellowship is the first task 
of the Christian forces in China. This is possible. The elimi¬ 
nation of differences of opinion, certainly for the present, is not. 
It is quite possible to recognize that your fellow Christian differs 
from you and even to see that difference involves something 
important and yet to recognize that he, like you, has the spirit 
of Christ, and to resolve to work together in that spirit where 
you can. This is the resolution that the Christian forces need 
to make. The practice of this resolution will help promote 
that revival of the Christian spirit with which the second book 
mentioned above specifically deals, and which above all else the 
Christian Church in China needs. 
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One of the questions in which there will be 

^tb TV 8 rea * interest is that of the growth of the 

5 U Christian Church in China. Now, this growth 

can be measured, first by its statistics and secondly by its 

influence. It seems to be safe to infer from statistics in 

existence that the Christian Church has of recent years grown 

at the rate of about six per cent. In general, one convert has 

been won for every employed Christian worker. This means 

that while the Christian Church is growing at the rate of about 

30,000 a year, the population is growing at the rate of more 

than 1,000,000 a year. This 30,000, judged by the millions 

of China, does not seem to be very fast, yet it is far from 

discouraging. As a matter of fact, careful study seems to show 

that the population of China is growing at the rate of about one 

per cent a year. The Church, therefore, is growing five or six 

times as fast and is surely, though slowly, catching up on the 

population. In addition, in 1920 the Federal Council of Churches 

reported that during that year the largest number joined the 

Christian Church of any time in its history. Yet this seems to 

mean only about one per cent increase in Protestant Churches in 

the United States which is about the ratio of the nature growth 

of the population. The Christian Church in China, therefore, 

compares favourably with this. Still there is a tremendous field 

for aggressive evangelistic effort. It must not be overlooked, 

however, that the influence of the Chinese Church is much larger 

than the actual number of its commuuicants. Christian leaders 

are influencing the Chinese people with regard to equality in 

education for all sexes and ages, the establishment of a day of 

rest, the promotion of religious liberty and moral reform. 

Christian influences are also found in Government education and 

even in politics. The Christian Church is now recognized as a 

social and religious force and the value of its contribution to 

the life of China is acknowledged. It has stimulated indigenous 

religious systems into renewed activity and has played, and 

still is playing, its part in the intellectual renovation of China. 

This does not overlook the fact that there are still tremendous 

challenges unaccepted and opportunities unworked. 

* * * 

Px,ans are rapidly progressing for the World’s 

HUlorlb Stubenta Students’ Federation Conference, which meets 
In Conference. . ... .. ’ . t 

at Peking, April 4*9th, 1922. Registrations 

for the Conference closed on January 15th. The limited 
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accommodation of Tsinghua College, where the Conference is 
to be held, does not permit of any extension in the number of 
delegates beyond those originally planned for. We understand 
that delegates are coming from the following countries: Great 
Britain, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Japan, Indo- 
China, the Near East, the Philippines and Siberia. Other 
countries are expected to follow suit. Full delegations are 
expected from India and Japan. Six hundred China delegates 
have registered who represent more than 140 men’s schools and 
50 women’s schools. Delegates are even coming from far distant 
Yunnan and Szechwan. When the Federation was formed in 
1895 five nations participated. It is evident that the present 
Conference will be genuinely international. Some of the 
delegates of special interest are, Herr Dr. George Micbaelis, 
former Chancellor of the German Empire and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the German Christian Student Move¬ 
ment : Professor H. Yoshino, who occupies the Chair of His¬ 
tory at Tokyo Imperial University, a leading Christian and an 
authority on international questions: Mr. T. Kagawa, a noted 
social worker of Kobe and the author of a book, giving his 
experiences in the slums of that city, which has run into about 
225 editions. Mr. J. R. Mott, Chairman of the Federation, will 
preside over the Conference, the central theme of which is 
“Christ in World Reconstruction.” Through the work of the 
Conference and the international teams of Conference speakers 
which will, after the conference, visit the principal student 
centres in China, this group of student workers will have a 
profound influence on the thinking of the students and the 
Christians in China. Coming as it does just previous to the 
National Christian Conference, it will push forward the process 
of cumulative thinking on the Christianization of China, 
which, it seems to us, prophesies the comiug of a period of 
Christian activity as yet unprecedented in the history of the 
Christian movement in China. 


Contributed Articles 


The Christian Church and Society 

HENRY T. HODGKIN. 

m WO views on this subject are often so stated as to appear 
incompatible. One is that the social order is respon¬ 
sible for much of the evil in the world, that in certain 
environments it is impossible or almost impossible to 
carry out the principles of Christ, and that, if the Church is to 
save the world, she must turn her attention to the changing of 
conditions. The other view is that the source of all evil is in 
men’s hearts, that the conditions will change soon enough if 
the heart be changed, and that the Church has therefore no 
concern with external things, but only with preaching the 
gospel of individual salvation through Christ. Some who hold 
the latter view will add that, as a matter of fact, in this 
dispensation at any rate, we must accept the fact that evil will 
predominate, that it is therefore no use to attempt to improve 
the social order until the return of our Lord in person, and 
that we as Christians, are only concerned with snatching from 
an evil world those who will respond to the divine invitation. 
The world must be left to go its own way to destruction. 

The purpose of this paper is to estimate the truth in these 
various points of view, thus crudely stated, and to see whether 
it may be possible to bring those who hold them nearer to one 
another in thought, and still more in practical service for the 
Kingdom of God. 

There are two great needs if we are to undertake this task 
hopefully. One is Christian charity, the other is clear think¬ 
ing. The combination will at least bring about sympathetic 
understanding of the position of those who differ from ns. It 
may induce ns to modify our own position, if we have also the 
grace of humility. Cocksureness is much more often the 
child of ignorance than of knowledge. The real scientist is 
one whose mind is always open to truth, and who realizes that 
the things he does not know are many more and much more 
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wonderful than those he does know. The true Christian 
should have the same intellectual attitude, sure indeed of his 
own experience of God, but ready to see in how many different 
ways God speaks to His children and careful to avoid condemn¬ 
ing those whose intellectual apprehension of truth is different 
from his own, or whose way of expressing it may even seem to 
be diametrically opposite to that which he has learned to value. 

There are a number of passages in Scripture which support 
the view last named, and might lead to the conclusion that the 
world is going to the bad and must be left to do so. There 
are many who take the broad road to destruction : the wheat 
and the tares are to be left to grow together till the harvest: 
there will be wars and rumours of wars : a man’s foes shall be 
those of his own household : we are in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation and so forth. No easy optimism about 
the social gospel will fit the facts of the case. History seems 
to show that it is only the few that are saved in any deep 
sense of that word. After all these centuries of Christian teach¬ 
ing and living, neither the political nor the business life of any 
country is truly Christian, though we may thankfully admit 
that Christian principles have influenced policies and industrial 
enterprises in many cases. 

But did Christ really despair of the world ? Some of His 
statements seem to suggest that He did, as, for example, when 
He asked if the Son of Man would find faith, and when He 
prophesied persecution aud hardship for His followers. Never¬ 
theless we may ask, what was our Lord’s purpose in coming 
into the world? It was “that the world might be saved 
through Him.” He bid us pray that God’s Kingdom might 
come and His will be done on earth as in Heaven. Surely 
this was not meant to mock us. We are to pray for a realizable 
possibility; we are to work for something that could be 
attained, or else surely our prayer and work are but a mockery. 

To some it seems clear that the answer to such prayer 
and effort can only come when the Lord returns. Let us grant 
this position for a moment. (I myself do not feel that we have 
enough evidence on the question to be dogmatic in either 
direction.) When He does return will it be to reverse the 
method which He has used in His life here, the supreme 
appeal to men through love and forgiveness? Has He any 
other weapon by which to overcome evil ? Is it not clear that 
the purpose of God in Christ is to win meu to Himself, not to 
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drive them into obedience, to turn tbe evil mind into a good 
mind through the exhibition of unfailing purity and love, not 
simply to prevent the evil person from carrying out his evil 
will ? The father’s heart yearns to bring back the lost child 
into the family life. It is a very small thing merely to put 
him in prison where he can do no harm. 

If, then, Christ’s future work in the world is to be in 
harmony with the revelation of God we already see in Him, 
must it not be true that the preparation for His reigu in the 
hearts of all must be through the exercise by all Christians of 
this power of forgiving love ? If the goal be a world order 
according to the mind of Christ, and that world order is to be 
achieved by the same methods as those which our Lord used 
when on earth, it cannot be suddenly created without doing 
violence to that which God has Himself given to all men, and 
which He seems to respect in all His dealings with us—our 
own personality with full powers of choice. 

This view is based on the conviction that seems to have 
sustained our Lord as He faced death for us, the convictiou, 
that is, that God’s love is actually a greater power than man’s 
ill-will, and that in the end it must triumph. The resurrection 
is the assurance of this triumph. The power that raised up 
Christ is the power of a love that overcomes hate, it is the 
power of God manifested in the terms of human experience. 
What is it that makes any of us Christians ? It is not that we 
have been forced into a position against our wills, compelled to 
profess a devotion we do not feel, or make a confession contrary 
to our reason. It is that we have been brought to the point at 
which our wills have gladly accepted God’s will as best, and 
our minds have acknowledged the truth revealed to us. We 
are devoted to Christ because our whole personality can find 
no other object of devotion to compare with Him. We freely 
render to Him all we have and are. Such service He seeks: 
such devotion alone can satisfy His heart. An army of unwill¬ 
ing slaves is not worth one child who trustfully and of his own 
choice slips his little hand into the father’s. 

If the main thesis of preceding paragraphs be accepted, it 
will be equally clear not only that the followers of Christ 
should work for tbe coming of His Kingdom on earth now even 
though His personal return may be needed for its complete 
realization, but also that no mere change of conditions can avail 
to do the thing that Christ seeks to do on earth. The feeling 
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that conditions are terribly wrong, that children of seven and 
eight ought not be sent to work twelve hours a day in factories, 
that grinding poverty and luxurious living are both enemies 
of Christ, that overcrowding which drives man}- into immoral 
ways must be done away with—this feeling is surely Christian. 
It arises from a criticism of society made possible because 
Christ has opened our eyes to the real meaning of life. It is 
though often unacknowledged, a homage to Jesus Christ. The 
social activities that have grown out of this conviction may uot 
all be good; the Church in following this path may have failed 
to emphasize the ancient doctrine of individual conversion; 
there may be some lack of proportion in the recent emphasis on 
the need of changing conditions. The fact, however, that 
conditions are in many cases a flat denial of Christ, and should 
not be tolerated in a society which names His name, is to my 
mind axiomatic. The question that arises is just this, How are 
they to be changed ? If we simply concentrate on conditions 
we may lose sight of the more essential matter. If we say con¬ 
ditions are immaterial we fly in the face of an obvious fact, and 
seem to be out of harmony with a movement in our day that 
clearly finds its inspiration iu the Christian gospel. 

To many earnest minds there seems to be a dilemma 
which involves a choice peculiarly difficult. Those who see 
the spiritual side in many cases do not at all wish to make 
little of the ^importance of material conditions, but their 
instinct leads them to distrust a concentration on these con¬ 
ditions as likely to turn men away from their first duty of 
seeking to change men’s hearts. Those who work for improved 
social conditions often agree that the chief factor must be 
internal, but they feel the unreality of preaching a gospel of 
spiritual change when every material factor in the situation is 
helping to make this impossible. To acquiesce in such con¬ 
ditions seems to be a denial of the whole gospel they preach. 

Let us then begin by admitting that there are diversities 
of gifts but the same spirit. One is called to be an evangelist 
and one. a social reformer. By working together and each 
helping the other instead of criticizing his methods a full-orbed 
gospel is presented to the world. Just as Christ Himself 
devoted a large part of His time to healing men’s bodies but 
never neglected to preach the gospel, so His body, the Church, 
must continue these functions, and in large part this is done 
through different members of the same booty carrying out 
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different pieces of work. It is as we are seen to be partners 
that the evangelist will get the advantage of being listened to 
by those who would be impatient of a message of spiritual 
cheer that paid no attention to changing the environment; and 
the social reformer will be able to do more than change con¬ 
ditions as he is linked in close fellowship with those who are 
concentrating on the preaching of salvation. 

But there is more than this to be said. The way of 
changing the world order is not the way oi violence or even of 
milder forms of force. The spirit of revolution is good—is 
Christ-given—so far as it is an impatience with evil and a grim 
determination to overcome it. The method of revolution is 
something less than Christian in so far as it is one of violence and 
destruction involving a class war, bitterness and the gospel of 
hate. But the Christian spirit can operate in a Christian way. 
This is the essential lesson of the Sermon on the Mount. In 
this body of teaching we have a picture of the man who is in 
the midst of a world that is plainly not living by the principles 
of the Kingdom of God. But he is helping to create that 
Kingdom here on earth by turning the other cheek, by not 
judging his brother, by unostentatious benevolence—in short 
by living in the world as it now is according to the principles 
of the world as it ought to be. Such living is dangerous and 
difficult enough for anyone. It is extremely revolutionary. 
It calls for a great courage and a great faith. It is by such 
living that the Christian Church should make its chief con¬ 
tribution to the creation of a new social order. 

How then will such living affect the system ? This is a 
question not always easy to answer in regard to specific ques¬ 
tions, but the lines of the answer may be indicated. It is by 
such lives that new creative forces are set to work in the world. 
Men who so live inspire in others a belief in a better world and 
in the worthwhileness of trying to attain to it. Others are 
infected so that they too catch the spirit of adventurous living. 
Perhaps lives like this are meant to be one of the main means 
for evangelizing the world. They help people to believe in 
God because they are meaningless apart from that faith and 
demonstrate its actual working in such a world as this. Such 
lives show the way to more timid souls. They are the path¬ 
finders in this dense jungle of our modern social organism. 
Men look to a St. Francis or a John Woolman and see in their 
lives not perhaps exactly how they themselves should live, but 
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an indication of what it may mean to follow Christ fearlessly. 
Such individuals, and still more, perhaps, groups of them 
studying conditions and seeking divine wisdom, embody prin¬ 
ciples that else were vague and without content. They serve 
to show wbat are the practical politics of the Kingdom of God. 

Now the Church is called to this adventurous living. 
Christ lived in this world which was unready for such a life, 
just as if the world were already the Kingdom of God. For 
Him that Kingdom was no dim ideal of a far-off age ; it was at 
hand and already working out its full meaning in the terms 
of a life lived among men. Our Lord did not live this life 
to drive us to despair but that we should follow in His steps. 

The great apostasy of the Church has been the more or 
less deliberate postponement of the ideal, the acceptance of it 
by lip-service, the agreement that it was not expedient or 
possible to translate it into action. This was not the way the 
Master trod. In the wilderness at the outset of His public 
ministry He met that temptation and conquered it. Would 
that all His followers had done the same ! 

It seems clear that the early Church saw that the way of 
the Christian revolution was the way for them. They set out 
upon a path of social experiment and adventure, under the 
leadership ot the Holy Spirit. Why it was not wholly success¬ 
ful is matter for enquiry. But the fact of its failure—or partial 
failure—need not blind us to the fact that they had seen the 
distinctively Christian way of changing the social order, viz. :— 
by showing within their own community what it means to live 
like a family—by exemplifying at whatever risk or cost the 
principles of the Kingdom of God in just this ordinary world 
of very average persons. 

When the Church finally forsook this method and tried 
to use temporal power and political influence it lost its fulcrum 
to raise the world. It seemed as if these new allies were to 
give it untold power in carrying out its great design of setting 
up the Kingdom of God on earth. Now at last there was no 
opposed State, but one which could be used and transformed 
until it was wholly synonymous with the Church of Christ! 
What a fine dream ! But it was a delusion. The Church had 
seen the kingdoms of the world spread out before it and to 
make them hers she had bowed down to worship the devil. 

Ever since then the Church has been playing with the 
idea of bettering the world either by an army, a crusade or an 
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inquisition on the one hand or by political power on the other. 
Such methods have led to dismal and scarcely relieved failure. 
They are not creative but coercive. They may restrain some 
evil but they cannot make a family of sons and daughters of 
God. 

It is not too late to forsake this way. It is never too late 
to repent. The Church in China is but beginning to ap¬ 
preciate the fact that it must face these great social questions. 
What is its distinctive work to be ? If it can discover the 
mind of Christ for China, if it can embody His principles in 
its own life, if it can be an effective witness to the true way for 
social progress in China, if it can call others to take this way 
and lead them into the experience of God that will make it 
possible—then it will be rendering the very finest kind of 
service towards the creation of a new world. 

That there must be some denunciation of social evil, that 
some people have to give their attention to the making of 
better laws and to seeing that they are carried out—we do not 
indeed deny. The Christian society has, however, its own quite 
special service. If it could fulfil this it would at once stand 
out before the world as the leading factor in creating a new 
social order. It would be plain that it was actually dedicated 
to the supreme task of making good its own prayer that the 
will of God may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

It seems to me that it is along some such lines as these 
that we may not only find our way back to Christ’s original 
thought of the function of His Church, but also bring into 
harmony many who now differ as to what is called the Social 
Gospel. To say that the Church is not concerned with 
material things is to deny Christ and put aside His healing of 
the body as au irrelevant part of His work on earth. To say 
that we cannot preach the Gospel to men until they have better 
houses to live in and more leisure, is to deny the power of God, 
to transcend outward conditions. As usual it is our negations 
that lead us astray: we are on safer ground with our affirma¬ 
tions. Let us unite in heart and in act to briug in, by God’s 
grace, the Kiugdora of God in China. 
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Obligations of Christian Students 

C A MILO OSIAS. 


toward the welfare of the people in the Far East and to 
humauity at large? My brief answer is, first, to help realize 
the mission of Christianity and, second, to prepare for the 
exercise of vigorous Christiau leadership. 

THE MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD. 

A time like this is the opportune moment for Christians 
everywhere to ponder long and deep on the true mission of 
Christianity. Humanity is unmistakably headed toward greater 
unity. Christians, if they are true to their faith in one God, 
one Saviour and one destiny, have a grave responsibility and a 
wonderful opportunity. Students are the most amenable to 
suggestions and are the ones most ready to effect desirable 
adjustments. Christian students, therefore, have thus presented 
to them a unique field of endeavor and a great challenge of 
service. 

It has been my privilege to preside over the deliberations 
of various annual student conferences in the Philippine Islands. 
The last one held in Baguio, the beautiful mountain city 
of the Philippines, was attended by about two hundred leaders 
and delegates representing five nationalities : Filipino, Ameri¬ 
can, Australian, Japanese, Chinese. The Filipino delegates 
were truly representative of the various parts of the archipelago. 
They represented forty-nine different institutions and thirty-one 
different provinces. The Sixth Annual Student Conference, 
therefore, held during the latter part of 1921 and the first part 
of 1922, was truly national and international in its nature. 
Among the leaders were men prominent in the political, social, 
educational and religious life of the country. Mr. Jose G. 
Sanvictores, Director of the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes, 
Dr. D. S. Hibbard, President of Silliman Institute, Dr. Guy 
Potter Benton, President of the University of the Philippines, 
Governor-General Leonard Wood, and the President of the 
National University, were among those who took part in the 
program. The central theme of the conference was Jesus and 
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AM asked to prepare an article dealing with the obliga¬ 
tions of Christian students. 

What are the chief obligations of Christian students 
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Life Objectives. It was truly inspiring to see men of various 
sections or nationalities get together for serious meditation 
in an effort to crystallize those ideas and ideals which assist 
moral and patriotic citizens to catch a vision of a better life and 
a better order of things. 

Mention may be made here of the fact that the Philippines 
through its representatives at the last Far Eastern Champion¬ 
ship Games in Shanghai took active part in the organization of 
a Far Eastern Students’ Alliance, representing, for the present, 
China, Japau and the Philippines, and it is hoped that in the 
future other countries of the Far East may be actively affiliated. 
It is well that new international relations based upon the 
highest moral and Christian ideals be established to promote 
amity, understanding and peace. Nations and individuals 
should co-operate effectively to promote the brotherhood of men 
and brotherliuess among nations. 

It is logical to ask at this juncture this question: What is 
the mission of Christianity in the world ? Briefly we may 
summarize the mission of Christianity among mankind thus : 

In the first place, Christianity is here to elevate standards 
of individual and social conduct. 

Second, Christianity is here in this world to make univer¬ 
sal the principles of peace, the principle of fraternity in human 
relationships. 

Third, Christianity is here to minimize and, if possible, 
eradicate wrong. 

Fourth, Christianity is here to purify individual conduct. 

Fifth, Christianity is here to establish the doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul, thus giving new value to life in this 
world. 

Sixth, Christianity is here to increase human worth, 
making life holy and worth living. 

Seventh, Christianity is here to show us the way unto 
salvation, and 

Lastly, Christianity is here to establish even on earth the 
Kingdom of God. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP. 

Every country looks upon her studeuts as the source of 
leadership. In the preparation for a life of service, it is well 
that Christian students study the Man of Galilee aud His 
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example. This peerless leader in life said : “ Follow me, 

and I will make yon fishers of men.” (Matt 4 :ig.) “Come 

onto me all ve that labor and are heavily laden and I will give 

yon rest.” (Matt n 128.) Two of the greatest words uttered 

by the Man of Galilee in the exercise of vigorous leadership 

were the words come and FOLLOW. They are invitations 

more than commands. They are the slogans of a veritable 

democratic leader laboring not for bis own aggrandizement but 

for the purpose of developing men and ennobling the lives of 

men. He invited men and he helped train them to become 

leaders of men. He called men to him and assisted them in 

their labors, lightened their burdens and made himself a 

servant in truth and in deed. The Man of Nazareth trulv left 

* 

us a legacy of genuiue leadership. 

Before Jesus entered upon his career of service, he spent 
years of toil and sacrifice that he might become adequately 
prepared as a fisher of men. His therefore was one of prepared 
leadership, trained leadership. At such a time as this, educated 
citizenship demands expert leadership; progressive citizens 
demand progressive leaders. 

A leader of thought and of movement must be a democrat 
at heart. The great aud loyal Nazarene lived among men, 
toiled among men, mixed among men. Then, in the exercise 
of his mission on earth, he was truly in the lead. “ Follow 
me,” he said. “Come” is the invitation of democracy; 
“go” is the order of autocracy. Citizens of an enlightened 
country look for leadership from a man who truly leads, not one 
who mercilessly drives. Enlightened individuals and nations 
shun autocratic rulership; they rally around democratic leader¬ 
ship. 

The men whom Jesus selected first to rally to his democra¬ 
tic leadership were humble men engaged in useful pursuits. 
Without sword, without gun, without force, he led them to see 
visions of a noble life and in obedience to that vision they 
changed their ordinary careers to pursue a life of sacrifice, 
a life of service. He led them to see the all-importance of a 
mission that was to redeem individuals and nations. He 
appealed not to their ignoble nature but to their refined 
instincts. His was an urge not so much of passion as of reason, 
and because it was a mission that was reasonable and reasoned, 
it carried with it its own compulsion. And we who are 
schooled in the atmosphere of democracy should school our- 
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selves and others in the lessons of persuasive leadership rather 
than coercive leadership. 

In realizing the mission of Christianity and in the exercise 
of Christian leadership, all countries look to students as the 
splendid hope of the world. In this great task and mighty 
challenge we need men and women of strong physique, able to 
carry on a sustained fight against wrong and for righteousness ; 
men and women whose lives may be the center for the con¬ 
tagion of virtue and honor; men and women dedicated to high 
private and public morality ; men and women consecrated to a 
life of practical service. Mankind is calling for clean, demo¬ 
cratic and enlightened citizenship. Christian students should 
study the ways of that fearless leader of Galilee, the man who 
stood for prepared leadership, progressive leadership, democratic 
leadership, serviceable, moral and religious leadership. 


The Christian Church and the New World 
Movement for Universal Peace 


FRED B. SMITH 


m N 1899 great hopes were aroused by the Peace Conference 
at the Hague, which conscientiously sought a method 
of ending the war talk for all time. Many believed 
the glad day had arrived and went forward preaching 
that good news. But all of these noble ideals went down in 
the crash of political diplomacy in 1914 which ended in the 
most vicious, and the bloodiest, of all the wuts of history. 

But as the nations unsheathed their swords then, the pledge 
was freely given that that conflict, among other things, was a 
“War to end War.*’ Thousands who supported the cause of 
the Allies during those terrible years were heartsick and sore 
of the method, but satisfied their deeper feelings by the thought 
that the end thus promised was worthy the sacrifice. 

Finally the Armistice came upon November nth, 191S. 


“Cease firing” was heard the world around and hearts beat 
strong again that humanity was free from the war monster. 
Then followed Versailles, the prolonged Conference, the “ Peace 
Treaty ” and the “Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

The ink wasn’t dry on the paper of these documents till 
everybody with any discernment awoke to the fact that war 
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possibilities were written all over them and that instead of 
settling European questions and the jealous passions of the 
West and Near East, all of these remained and a goodly number 
of new Far East and Pacific Ocean war tendencies had been 
developed. It may not be said that the Versailles Conference 
was a complete failure but surely it was not a success as a war 
preventing proposition. 

Again still clinging to hope, the people rejoiced when 
President Harding of the United States called the Washington 
Conference upon the ‘‘Limitation of Armaments.” All the 
world seemed in prayer upon November nth, 1921, as it opened 
its sessions. 

It is doubtful if any more newspapers carried the November 
nth, 1918, Armistice news, than carried Secretary Hughes’ 
ppening speech, November nth, 1921. The bending backs 
carrying the insufferable load of the economic burden of war 
debt seemed to feel relief coming. The famine areas of war 
victims answered back with some faint cheer. The millions 
in livery of mourning seemed to smile through their tears. 
Strange wonder there were not even more places where they 
rang the bells and blew the whistles for joy, as they did in 
so many parts of the world. It was a great day, a great 
message, a great hope. 

But it has passed and still the jealousies are fierce, the 
threats are in many nations, the passions for revenge still exist, 
the ieelings of injustice are not lessened. 

It may not be said that the Washington Conference has 
failed. It hasn’t. Much good has been accomplished. But 
its level has been so much beneath the ambitions of many of 
its friends and some of its conclusions so pitifully unfair that 
certainly it cannot be said to be a complete success as a 
guarantee against more war. 

Somewhere, somehow all along the way there is a missing 
link, a sort of a “lost chord.” The world-cry to end war is 
not dimmed, indeed it gathers momentum with every new day. 
This is one of the finest elements in the present situation. 

The “people” are against war and are determined to 
find a way to abolish it. It is not fair or wise to criticize too 
severely the efforts of the past, or to turn entirely away from 
their methods. They have all helped ns on the way. But 
something more is yet necessary to supply that vital, binding 
sanction which has thus far been lacking. 
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I believe, as I never believed anything about the entire 
subject before, that this “something ” is just what the Christian 
Church represents and what the Christian Church can supply 
and that no other body of people on earth either now or at 
any future time will supply. I believe any man who is talking 
about brotherhood, international friendship and world peace 
without basing his expectations upon the active participation 
of the Christian Church is fooling himself and doomed to awful 
disappointment. 

If this statement is true, then the most important hour in 
the history of the Church is here now and failure to recognize 
it and act promptly will be a sad page in Church history and 
a tragedy to the human race. 

The Church lias many problems to think about and no 
one need say they are unimportant. Securing high quality 
leaders. Standardizing educational processes. Maintaining 
and assembling equipment. Discovery of more excellent 
methods. These and many more are urgent issues. Bui 
rallying and mobilizing the whole Church of every Nation for 
a solid leadership against the pernicious theory of war is the 
supreme task just now. It ought to take precedence over 
every other theme. 

Because if the Church fails to assert her intense spirit in 
leadership against this doctrine and another great war breaks 
out she will not have a chance to lead anything of much 
significance for a hundred years to come. Hither do this or 
nothing is about what the people are saying to the Church 
now. 

And also, because if the whole world-wide Christian 
Church unitedly protests against war and demands that political 
leaders settle differences by arbitration and Conference and 
then auother conflict does break out, the Church will, at least, 
stand with clean hands and can continue to command love 
and respect. 

Again, because the spiritual interpretation of international 
relationship is the only remedy for this orgy of materialism 
and national greed, which has emerged from the recent war 
with a fury that means more and worse war as sure as it is 
permitted to run unrestrained. 

These among many reasons must call the Christian forces 
to assemble all their resources of mind and spiritual power to 
make their heart known upon this subject. 
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One, even a passing messenger, may be permitted to 
advance the hope that the Chinese Christian Church will be 
well in the forefront of this world-wide anti-war Christian 
movement. 

No grander word can go forth from the great Convention 
in May than such a clarion call for universal peace and 
brotherhood instead of more armed force, slaughter, famine, 
disease, pestilence and hate. 

It is hoped such a message will be given:— 

In the first place because China has not been fairly treated 
and might find more reasons for going to war than almost 
any other nation on earth. The provocation is great but resort 
to war would eventually be the poorest recourse. Therefore 
such an expression from the Chinese Churches would be of 
inestimable significance throughout Christendom. 

In the second place because it would be a sad thing to 
miss the Chinese voice in this world alliance of Churches 
being developed to withstand the “War Lords’ 1 of every 
nation of every clime. I am fully persuaded that the Chinese 
Church has a unique contribution to make to the final peace 
ol the World and ought therefore to begin to be heard now 
when the prophet’s voice is most needed. 

In the third place because the Gospel of Christ, the Prince 
of Peace, is surely going to win the world and the day will 
come when all the spears and swords and guns will be beaten 
into implements of service. God through Christ some day 
will “Make wars to cease.” Let the noble Chinese Church 
declare in tones of power her hatred for war as a method, 
even not knowing what the future may hold. 

If the writer may be permitted a personal testimony, it is 
this, I do not know but that more wars are coming, I hold 
no superior wisdom upon this point. But if another war 
should break out to-morrow and another the year after I will 
go steadily forward preaching against the whole idea. I am 
sure Jesus Christ the Redeemer never meant war to be. 

Therefore I hope the Chinese Christian Church will lead 
the whole world in a call to a higher truer world brotherhood. 

Note. I am aware that it is somewhat embarrassing for a man from the 
Occident to advance this doctrine to the Church of the Orient. It isn’t 
strange if some good man may say " Physician heal thyself.” But the true 
Christians of the West want to join hands with the Christians of the East for 
a future free from the path of blood which marks the history of generations 
gone by. 
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Themes of the National Christian Conference 


I. The Development of an Indigenous Christianity 

(Extract from the Report of Commission 1!) 

m T has been asserted that Christianity can be said to be 
indigenous to the land of Palestine only. True, in 
the Providence of God, Christianity had its origin in 
Paletine, yet one could easily maintain that the soil of 
the laud proved so inhospitable that Christianity never actually 
rooted itself, much less flourished, in the land of its origin. It 
will generally be admitted that Christianity in a very real sense 
may be so assimilated by any people, become to such an extent 
of the very woof and web of the race or nation as to be 
accurately styled native thereto. Any body of people is a 
complex of characteristic traits which, when traced back suffi¬ 
ciently far, will be found to be derived from sources outside 
themselves. Great variety in the capacity for assimilation will 
be found in a comparison of peoples, yet each has this capacity 
in some degree ; and, when an outside iufluence has been 
absorbed by any people to the extent that it becomes a part of 
the daily subconscious thinking and conduct of that people, 
such an iufluence may be termed indigenous. 

By Chinese indigenous Christianity we mean a Christianity 
that has possession of the Chinese spirit and expresses itself in 
Chinese fashion. Much confusion of thought might be spared 
by insistence upon this simple definition. With not a few, in¬ 
dependence of foreign assistance is mistakenly thought to make 
Christianity indigenous. Witness the considerable number of 
“independent” churches in China. With some, it resolves 
itself into a matter of control. Witness the Y. M. C. A. ad¬ 
ministration which, because it has Chinese officers in its central 
organizations, is sometimes inaccurately described as indigenous. 
There are churches which have been thrown upon their own 
resources, and are entirely under Chinese control, but which 
in form appear to be anything but a native product. This is 
clearly due to the fact that the spirit of Christianity within them 
has not yet fouud for itself natural and original expression. 

One of the remarkable characteristics of Christianity is its 
adaptability to the thought and conduct of any people. Does 
not the secret lie largely in the fact that it resolves itself into 
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a matter of the spirit, iighth insisting upon outward form other 
than that the form shall be the expression of the spirit? 

Why is Christianity in China to-day not more indigenous 
than it is ? We venture to suggest that it may be because the 
Chinese Christian spirit has not had sufficient liberty of expres¬ 
sion. We here stress the first of the two adjectives. In his 
eagerness to produce the Christian spirit as his own church 
history and personal experience has seen it expressed, the 
foreign worker has been likely to fail to emphasize the 
characteristically Chinese expression of the Christian spirit. 
Particularly in the early stages, the mission organization and 
the individual missionary more or less overshadow the weaker 
Chinese Christian group. Foreign leadership and regulations 
imported with the foreigner and bis equipment give an ap¬ 
pearance of outside domination where only the spirit of service 
may exist in reality. Foreign financial assistance may smother, 
not stimulate, the development of native self-reliance. Forms of 
worship never known, architecture never before seen, give a sense 
of unreality. The consciousness of possession is lacking. 

While it may be granted that those are unavoidable 

handicaps in the development of an indigenous Christianity, 

difficulty will be found in the defence of foreign denomination- 

alism which, in some measure, however slight, diverts the 

attention of the Chinese Church from the essential elements of 

Christianity. 

¥ 

May it not be that the more real hindrance to the develop¬ 
ment of an indigenous Christianity in China lies deeper—iu 
matters of the spirit itself? In the little conception of sin and 
the consequent need for a Saviour? In the natural inclination 
of the average Chinese to think of the Christian Church merely 
as a society, a teaching organization, a benevolent institution— 
the conception of the spiritual “body of Christ’ * being but 
slight ? 

How may Christianity be made more indigenous ? By 
complete withdrawal of all foreign missionary forces? That 
would be calamitous. The immediate problem for the mission 
is not one of withdrawal but of readjustment in order to stay 
in with advantage to the Chinese Church. By partial with¬ 
drawal from certain territories or activities ? This is quite 
permissible. In many places various forms of co-operation are 
being tried. These have varying degrees of success. It is our 
conviction that the development of an indigenous Christianity 
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depends more than all else upon the attitude of the missionary 
toward the Chinese Christian body and of the Chinese Christians 
toward the missionary. The missionary should merge himself 
into the Chinese Christian community ; he should not force its 
development into any Western form but contribute what be may 
of the spirit of Christianity, leaving that spirit to express itself 
as it will in purely Chinese fashion. For the Chinese Christian, 
it will mean the frank and trustful acceptance in the spirit in 
which it is tendered of that which the missionary may contribute, 
drawn from his richer Christian inheritance or more abundant 
portion of the gifts derived from the common Heavenly Father. 

It is our conviction that there is a Chinese genius which, 
when breathed into and thoroughly permeated by the spirit 
and teaching of Christianity may produce something not yet 
recorded in the history of the Church. Christianity tlun, being 
essentially spiritual, may be said to be indigenous when it has 
so entered into the lives of the Chinese people as subconsciously 
to influence their ordinary thoughts and activities. 

As steps toward the practical application of the foregoing, 
it is our judgment:— 

1. That the ultimate aim and the controlling purpose in 
the administration and organization of churches and missions 
should be the development of such an indigenous church that 
the missions can gradually be subordinated and eventually 
disappear, securing to the Church the full responsibility for the 
direction of all of its activities, including the use of funds and 
missionary staff supported by Mission Boards. 

2. That all questions affecting in common the Mission or 
Missions and the Church be discussed by Chinese and foreigners 
meeting together. 

3. That it is desirable in certain fields for foreign mis¬ 
sionaries to be related to aud serve under the direction of 
constituted ecclesiastical authorities and that they should have 
the same status as corresponding indigenous workers have. 

4. That in general it is desirable that decisions as to 
appointment, number, qualification, location and work of 
missionaries be made by bodies 00 which there are representa¬ 
tives of the Church or which are themselves the properly 
constituted courts of the Church. 

5. That the practice now in vogue in many missions and 
churches of transferring administrative responsibility for evan- 
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gelistic and primary school work from the missions to 
committees or organizations representing the churches com¬ 
posed exclusively or very largely of Chinese should be 
encouraged and gradually extended as local leadership is 
developed and conditions permit, until it becomes the practice 
in every mission and church in China. 

6. That representatives of the churches should be 
associated in the management of educational, medical and 
other types of Christian institutional work. 

11. Growth in the Life of the Church 

(Extract from Chapter 11 of the Survey Volume) 

There are special features connected with the propagation 
of Christianity in China which must be noted. During this 
period more effort has been made to put Christian work on a 
city-wide basis. In this connection, campaigns conducted by 
Dr. Mott and Dr. Eddy which reached not only students but 
highly placed political leaders have played an important part. 
In Canton, in connection with the China-for-Christ Movement, 
especially did city-wide effort stir the city to its foundation. In 
the same city the Christians put through an anti-gambling 
campaign that changed for the good the situation in this 
regard. On the other hand, mass movements as ordinarily 
understood have not been prominent in the Christian movement 
in China. The exceptions appear to be in connection with the 
tribes movement in South-west China and the C. I. M. which 
in 1902 as a “ result of the breakdown of the Boxer movement ” 
experienced a general movement over much of its field which 
brought a rapid and permanent increase in communicant 
members, and quickened the whole Church in connection with 
that Mission. Famine relief periods do not seem to be followed 
in China with any particular rush towards the church. 

During this period, however, through the efforts of the 
China Continuation Committee, special work has been done for 
Moslems, more particularly along lines of literary production. 
Special plans have also been mooted for work among Buddhists. 
A rapid growth of the work among the tribes, especially in 
South-west China, is also in evidence. Of the work among 
the Miao and the Nosu it is recorded that churches have been 
erected in nearly a hundred centres. 
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PROGRESS IN SELF-PROPAGATION. 

Now we come to the question, What are the signs of 
progress in self-propagation on the part of the Chinese Church? 
In the Chinese Recorder for 1899, Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott said* 
“The native church is doing little at self-propagation.” Now 
it has been said that the most striking feature of Christian work 
in this century is the advance that has been made in Hunan. A 
considerable contribution was made to this advance by several 
journeys undertaken by Chinese missionaries sent out by the 
Christian Church in Hupeh. Home mission work is becoming 
a prominent feature of modern Christian work in China. In 
1906 the Presbyterians in Manchuria started the Manchurian 
Missionary Society. Later the Anglicans also started home 
mission work under Chinese leadership; this work is located 
in Shensi. And somewhat later the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society was started on national lines. This Society, which 
works mainly in Yunnan, is now affiliated with the Manchurian 
Missionary Society and is in close touch with the Anglican 
Home Mission work. There are at least, according to the 
Survey, 25 Home Missionary Societies in the Chinese Church. 
All the above movements are under Chinese leadership and 
really indigenous and, with some small exception, dependent on 
funds raised from Chinese. We have now therefore the begin¬ 
nings of mission work by the Chinese Church, It is a sign of 
life, that while small compared with the overwhelming needs, 
is encouraging as compared with the situation twenty years ago. 

PROGRESS IN SELF-CONTROL 

As to the progress made in self-control the facts are not 
quite so evident. In 1913 there was some tendency for Chinese 
leadership to split off from the missionaries. But the ex¬ 
perience of the Conferences held that year, showed that 
co-operation between the Churches of China and the West 
was possible and advisable. The danger of a split was thus 
averted. Of course the problem was largely one of self-control. 
As indicated above, while in about two-thirds of China eccle¬ 
siastical leadership is still in the hands of the missionaries, 
yet it is eviceut that the Chinese pastorate more than equals 
in controlling influence that of their Western colleagues. The 
influence of Chinese leadership is felt through controlling 
committees much more than ever before, whether these be 
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Synods* Conferences or Boards. The affairs of the Kwantung 
Church Council are under the joint control of Chinese and 
missionary leadership. The work of the American Board is 
administered entirely through such a joint council. In the 
main it might be said that the present is the period of joint 
control with Chinese leadership becoming more prominent. 
The actual determination of the policies of Christian work in 
China is tremendously influenced by Chinese leadership. 

One result of this desire for self-control is the independent 
Church movement. The Churches in this movement are also 
self-supporting. A large number of these maintain cordial 
relations with missions and mother churches. This movement 
seems to be strongest in North Cbiua. There is a small 
number of individual Churches poorly organized in less close 
relations with mother churches. As a movement it is a sign 
of life but does not seem as yet to indicate any widespread 
desire for separation from the missionary element in the 
Christian movement in China. 

PROGRESS IN SELF-SUPPORT 

The thermometer of the development of the life of the 
Church is what is known as “self-support 0 and might better 
be called “financial independence. 0 There is no problem of 
policy on which practice and ideas vary more than here. It 
seems to be impossible to say conclusively what plan or 
principle has worked best or is most favored. 

There are not wanting instances of self-support attained 
twenty years ago. In 1881 the Chinese gave $10,000 Mex. 
to the Anglo-Chinese College at Foochow. The B.M.S. had 
275 chapels and schools in out-stations the cost of which was 
provided by Chinese Christians; the situation was, however, 
different in the foreign residential stations of this mission. 
In 1907 the English Presbyterians reported that their Chinese 
Christians had given 83% of the whole expenditure on the 
salaries of ministers, preachers and teachers in primary schools. 
Whatever the actual condition as regards self-support up to 
1900, opinion thereon showed a sharp cleavage about that 
tune. One cannot help feeling that in general more emphasis 
was laid then than later on dependence on native financial 
ability as over against subsidies from the West. The split in 
opinion was so decided that one group connected with Southern 
Baptist work formed a new mission known as the “Gospel 
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Mission'* with the aim of promoting complete independence 
of Western pecuniary aid on the part of the Church. The 
emphasis laid by Dr. Nevius on this matter is also known. 
But the rise of standards of work which have far outdistanced 
the economic ability of the Church together with the rapid 
increase of support of Mission work by Christians in the West 
seems to have caused the curve of subsidization of Christian 
work in China to rise much faster than that of the financial 
independence of the Church. As a matter of fact, the “Gospel 
Mission” has ceased to exist and the Nevius plan does not 
seem to have worked very widely. 

The opinions on and practice of self-support rotate around 
two determining ideas. First, that complete financial inde¬ 
pendence is essential to real church progress and second, that 
subsidization will help to bring about more rapid progress and 
finally more satisfactory self-support. Possibly facts could be 
produced to show that under certain conditions both these 
ideas have worked, though the standard of work is an important 
and greatly varying element in the situation. It is noticeable 
that administrative independence has often been offered as a 
prize to stimulate financial independence; how far the result 
arrived at is attained does not appear. A deep desire for 
self-propagation would seem to be the most effective stimulant 
Some would confine control of mission funds to missionaries, 
others allow Chinese to share in this control—the latter idea 
is gaining ground. The Board of Co-operation, Canton Mis¬ 
sionary Conference, in its last report, said, “Is it not worth 
while to consider if we have not in some ways hampered the 
development of this indigenous church by an undue insistence 
upon financial standards which must be reached before a pastor 
can be appointed to a church?”; such an utterance, the product 
of joint thinking by Chinese and Western Christians, is 
significant. It may be, however, because of this insistence 
that there is a tendency for ordained men to be supported by 
the Church more than evangelists and Bible-women. 

CHANGED ECONOMIC SITUATION 

It must be kept in mind that in addition to the rapid 
rise in the standards of Church work and equipment there 
has been—more noticeable in the coast provinces and port 
cities—a change in the economic situation, both in the Church 
and around it. In 1907 few men of the scholarly class, or 
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men of wealth or position, were in the Church. The presence 
of such in increasing numbers has augmented the financial 
strength of the Church. But the cost of living—here China 
shares in a world movement of the last twenty years—has also 
risen, and a large part of the Church is still, economically 
speaking, poor! Signs point plainly to the fact that the 
cost of Christian work has also risen much faster than the 
economic ability of the church members. This also seems 
to be true of the cost of living as it affects pastors. In 1890, 
for instance, unordained helpers received an average of $5.00 
a month and ordained an average of $10.00. A study of 
reports from 680 pastors—or those in charge of churches both 
ordained and unordained—in 19 provinces, shows that while 
in 1920 the average living wage was, for a family with three 
children, reckoned at M. $17,89, 67% of the pastors replying 
are getting less than this—an actual average of only $13.21. 
For the larger proportion, therefore, of evangelistic workers 
the cost of living seems to have risen faster than their support. 
It should be noted, moreover, that the average wage actually 
being paid to those 680 pastors, or those in charge of churches 
is $22.21 a month, which indicates that the average stipend 
of those in charge of churches has somewhat more than doubled 
in thirty years. There is a wide difference between the 
stipends paid, varying between $6.00 and $120.00 per mouth. 
Progress iu the support of pastors has not been uniform. In 
this regard some places have made no progress in twenty 
years. This is due to great variation in the economic 
conditions obtaining at different places. As a matter of fact, 
while 67% of these 680 pastors received on an average $13.21 
per month, the remaining 33% received on an average $31.67. 

Now comparisons with the past are difficult and rather 
dangerous. Still something must be attempted. Iu 1876 the 
average per capita contribution was given as $0.70; in 
1890 $1.00. In Kiangsu Province in 1917 it was reported 
that the per capita contribution to the Church was $4.00, yet 
there were then few self-supporting churches in that province. 
Taking the statistics for the years 1912-1917 as given in the 
China Mission Year Book, we find an average for the six 
years of $1.91 with 1917 giving the highest average, $2.70. 
This would indicate an increase in thirty years of about 90%. 
In some cases the increase has been phenomenal; in others, 
nothing. From a number of reports from five different mis- 
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sions—for years 1907-1921—receutly received we find that the 
average works out at about 147% increase; the highest being 
392%, the lowest about 15%. This is nearly double the 
average increase for the six years mentioned above. It, however, 
takes 110 account of those places or missions where little or 
no increase has been noted. Generalizations are extremely 
uncertain at this point. It would look, generally speaking, 
as though while in thirty years the church membership has 
increased nine times, the average per capital contribution to 
church work has more than doubled, which means that the 
Church is growiug both in size and in economic strength. 
It would appear also as though in thirty years the rate of growth 
of the financial strength of the Church is about the same as 
that of support of those in charge of churches. These generali¬ 
zations must, however, be taken with caution. 

Still, consideration of per capita contributions to church 
work does not tell all the tale. A study of the finances of 
fifteen missions belonging to thirteen large societies showed 
that of the funds given for evangelistic work—possibly mainly 
church current expenses—the Chinese gave about 24%. The 
reports from the 680 “pastors” mentioned above showed that 
in their judgment their churches were giving on an average 
about 31% of the church expenses. It would seem, therefore, 
that about two-thirds of the funds for the support of church 
work is still coming from subsidies. There has over against 
this been considerable increase in the Chinese support of 
institutional work and it seems likely that an increasing amount 
of Chinese mouey goes into equipment. From the same list 
as above, but for fourteen missions in ten societies, of the 
funds given for educational work—again mainly current 
expenses—we find that the Chinese gave about 46%, nearly 
double the proportion given for church work. A rapid rise in 
teachers’ salaries as well as in cost of education tends to retard 
progress in financial independence here. According to the 
same financial returns of the funds given for medical current 
expenses, about 65% came from Chinese sources. But it 
should be noted that educational and medical work are 
not dependent on the funds from Christians alone as church 
work is. Schools and hospitals tap the Chinese non-Christian 
community for revenue in return for services received ; of 
course this would not be true where the schools serve only 
the Christians. Evangelistic work is dependent entirely upon 
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voluntary contributions given under moral obligation alone. 
Still outside the support of missionaries financial independence 
has advanced further as regards educational and medical work 
than as regards evangelistic work. Up to 1900 free education 
was common, but while Christian schools are still heavily 
subsidized they rest in large measure upon the Chinese for 
current expenses. It is now the exception rather than the 
rule for education to be given entirely free. 

Financial independence seems easier of attainment in rural 
fields due in large part to lower standards of work and equip¬ 
ment. But the per capita contribution to church work tends 
to rise faster in cities though financial independence does not 
seem much nearer there than in the country. The independent 
church movement, it should be noted, is mainly a matter of 
the cities. This simplicity of equipment explains in part the 
rapid progress made in self-support by some of the tribes in 
South-west China. As regards the per capita contribution to 
church work some progress appears to have been made, but 
progress in financial independence is not so much in evidence 
when the actual cost of Christian work is considered. It 
should not be forgotten too that the economic standards and 
needs of Christian workers rise faster than the economic 
ability or standards of the generality of their Chinese supporters. 
Whether the economic ability of the Christians is lower or 
higher than or equal to that of the community in general does 
not appear. 

Plans to stimulate financial independence vary. The 
Methodists have a program whereby the Church increases 
its responsibility 25% each year. Some emphasize tithing, 
others follow the policy of diminishing subsidies, in one or 
two cases an endowment plan is in operation, and in one case 
the effort is made to get the Christians to undertake village 
evangelization and in another funds for institutional work must 
be raised locally. Institutional church work is also not entirely 
dependent on Christian sources for support, which is also true of 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. While group plans are in 
evidence the larger proportion seems to depend on individual 
plans. 

It is evident that the actual situation as to present depend¬ 
ence on subsidies from the West is becoming better understood 
by the Chinese Christians. There is also a deepening of self- 
consciousness in this regard and of the feeling of responsibility 
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for finances as well as for policies. Still oue has a feeling, as 
one hears of the liberal Chinese contributions to various interests, 
that the financial ability of the Chinese Church is considerably 
beyond what it is at present actually doing in support of 
Christian work. The rise in all standards both of living and 
work is due in part to the impact of Western civilization as 
well as to advance in Christian methods and the broadening of 
ideas through Christian education. It may be necessary to 
find an outlet for the financial strength of the Chinese Church 
that will be adequate and yet not be so Far ahead of them as to 
hamper and discourage them. It may be that this outlet will 
be found to be Home Mission work. It should be noted in 
passing that the Chinese Church does not appear to be doing 
much to finance Christian literature. 

III. Changes in Emphasis by the Church in China 

(Extract from Chapter 11 of the Survey Volume) 

Another noticeable change is that from the necessary 
primacy of missionary leadership to the self-consciousness of 
the Chinese Church aud the emergence of Chinese Christian 
leadership. The relation of missionaries and Chinese workers 
is that of colleagues much more than formerly aud of leader 
and “helper” much less. The ecclesiastical and administrative 
equality of Chinese leaders is now fully recognized. The 
Chinese Church has since 1900 entered into its own experience: 
it is no longer dependent only on the experience of the mission¬ 
aries. In 1907 no Chinese leader was known nationally ; now 
there are not a few such. The success of the China Continuation 
Committee and the Cbina-for-Cbrist Movement is due in large 
measure to Chinese leadership. The focus of Christian interest 
has definitely passed from the missionary to the Chinese Church 
and Chinese leaders. 

There is also a change in the attitude of the missionary to 
indigenous religions and ideals. Both Chinese leaders and 
missionaries are now interested in preserving the worth while 
elements in Chinese civilization. In 1907 it was said that 
China was a pupil to Christendom, the Christian Church a 
teacher to China ; but the two are now learners and servants 
together. This means that the Christian movement in China 
is laying less emphasis on Western forms of Christianity and 
making a more earnest attempt to live first the spirit of Christ. 
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The period up to 1900 has been described as the period of 
planting the Church. This twenty years is characterized by a 
growing attempt to prepare the Chinese Church for its task. 
The missionaries think much less of themselves as doing the 
work and more of themselves as training the Church to do it. 
In the 1907 Conference the problem of a proper attitude towards 
the Chinese Church was prominent in the minds of the mission¬ 
aries. Then the Chinese Church was just looming up as a 
potentiality. The Christian movement has passed from the 
period of pioneer seed planting by the missionaries to that of 
training Chinese sowers; it has moved from the problem of 
missionaries winning China to that of training the Chinese 
Church to win it. This has also been the keynote of Christian 
effort in China during these twenty years. Hence the equip¬ 
ment and culture of the Chinese Church have absorbed an 
increasing amount of the energy of the missionary and his 
funds. There has also been a tremendous advance in the material 
equipment of the Church. And as a corollary to the task of 
preparing the Church, education has come to be recognized as 
a legitimate part of Christian work. In the 1907 Conference 
there was practically no report on educational work. Now a 
special educational commission has completed the study of 
Christian education aud indicated its future possibilities. 
And now there are almost as many educational workers as 
evangelists. All this training should be followed by a period 
of indigenous Christian expansion unequalled by any yet 
seen aud which will more than overcome the decrease in the 
ratio of growth. 

The conference movement has also grown. All kinds of 
conferences are now being held for students aud other groups. 
Here are being formed contacts with future Christian leadership 
that will result in further deepening of the spiritual life. Aud 
here is a point of contact with Western Christian leadership of 
vital importance to the future service of Western Christians to 
China. 

In 1907 the missionaries turned their minds to the training 
of the Christian Church. It was then recognized that the main 
work of the foreign missionary should tend to the training and 
teaching of leaders. That ideal has been lived up to very 
largely. Up to 1907 most literature had been prepared for 
non-Christians; since then nurture literature—a tremendous 
factor in training—has also come into prominence. 
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GROWTH IN WINNING AND TRAINING OF YOUTH. 

All this has meant increased emphasis on the winning 
and training of youth. In 1907, of 1,779 congregations 12%! 
had Sunday Schools with primary departments; 61 % had 
no Sunday School work at all. I11 1920 the number of 
4 ‘organized Sunday Schools” is about 74% as large as the 
number of communicants; in addition, there are a large 
number in expository Bible classes. Literature for children 
has also appeared. During the year 1914-1920, while the 
number of communicants increased annually about 6% the 
number of Sunday School students grew at the rate of 12% a 
year. There has been undoubted growth in Sunday School 
work though statistics do not permit the figure just quoted being 
actually compared with similar ones to-day. This development 
in religious training shows that not all the Christian energy 
which has gone into education has gone into institutions ; the 
Church has greatly benefited at first hand. This increased 
emphasis on the training of youth is, however, seen in the rapid 
growth of general education also. While between 1907-1920 com¬ 
municants increased about 105%, students in Christian schools 
increased about 332% or about three times as fast. During the 
same time teachers iu these schools increased 374% as over 
against 200% increase in ordained pastors and 37% increase in 
unordained workers. That the school is at least equally 
successful with the Church as an evangelistic agency was seen 
in a study of a well-distributed group of 133 schools, reported 
in the Y. M. C. A. student statistics for 1920, all doing work 
up to the middle grade and some beyond. There was a gross 
increase in student church members of about 14%. Between 
the years 1914-1920 the net increase in communicants for the 
whole Church was on the average 6%; the net increase for 1920 
was also about that. Since there could hardly be half as many 
people leave the Church by death and other causes as were taken 
into it, the schools seem to have some advantage over the 
ordinary and older methods in promoting church growth. The 
leaders now moving things have come mainly from the genera¬ 
tion that has had the benefit of this emphasis on training. Here 
another observation must be made. As a result of the study 
of above schools it would appear that schools doing work up to 
and through the middle grade probably have about 35% of the 
students in the Church. In fourteen institutions, members of 
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the Association of Colleges in China, among the students in the 
grades above the middle school, about 67% were in the Church. 
We can safely estimate that 49% of the students in these mission 
schools are in the Church. Add to these a considerable group 
who have made a profession of faith in Christ but not joined 
the Church, and we can estimate over 50% of the students in 
these schools as progressive Christians. To those church mem¬ 
bers still in school must be added a large number of graduates 
now in the Church. It is evident, therefore, that a large 
proportion of the present church membership has come from or 
is at present in the Christian school. This increased emphasis 
on winning aud training youth is bringing about a profound 
change in the character of church membership. The presence 
of this large studeut group is most felt where middle schools 
and colleges are situated and in the older centres. A new and 
distinct problem in Christian strategy is appearing in the task 
of holding these educated young church members for Christian 
service. In certain centres this group of educated young people 
is beginning to dominate the policies of the Church. The 
emphasis on training while it has used up much Christian energy 
has also added to the church membership a most important 
element and proportion. A large proportion of the additions to 
the Church since 1900 have come from Christian schools. 
These facts raise the question as to what would have been the 
progress of the Chinese Church if it had ignored education ? 
Another significant result of this emphasis on the training of 
youth is that the Christian Church is becoming educated much 
more rapidly than the country at large; while China has about 
one out of 75 in school the Christian constituency has about one in 
three now in school apart from large numbers of graduates either 
in the Church or the Christian constituency. Neither does this 
estimate take account of those who are “literate’ 1 in the sense 
of being able to read the Bible. This indicates a rapid rise in 
the potential leadership of the Chinese Church. Already these 
educated church members are a leavening factor in Chinese 
society. The facts, too, that the largest numbers of students 
are found in Kiangsu, Kwantung, Fukien and Chihli, and that 
^^ 0 /o of students in mission middle schools are found in the 
seven coast provinces has a direct bearing on this phase of the 
growth of the Church. It is suggestive to note also that it is in 
Fukien, Kwantung aud Shantung where the Christianization 
of the people has farthest advanced ; and it is in these same 
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three provinces, in addition to Chihli, where we find the largest 
numbers of students. 

There is a clearer realization that China cannot be Chris¬ 
tianized except through the Chinese and that to achieve this 
they must be trained, have increased self-determination and so 
guide more and more the policies of the Christian Church. 
The desire to hasten this process also helps to explain the 
increased emphasis on the winning and training of youth. 

There has also been a change from the placing of emphasis 
almost solely on the direct evangelistic presentation of the 
Gospel to the greater inclusion of its social implications and 
greater effort to apply them. The problem of the application 
of Christianity to the life of China will be very prominent in 
the decade after 1922. Twenty years ago saw the end of the 
first stage of missionary intensive evangelistic preaching. In 
the larger centres the work is now much more varied than then. 
In addition to promoting the salvation of the individual the 
Christian Church is now trying to put him to work. There is 
developing a more sociological conception of the minister’s 
work as is seen, for instance, in the subjects now included In the 
theological curriculum. All this means a widening of influence 
on the community and the nation. National problems are in 
the focus of the Christian attention. The last decade has seen 
a rapid growth in the institutional church which is the church 
at work attempting to apply Christianity to its community. It 
is a move to make Christianity a power in the life of society as 
well as in that of the individual. The Chinese Church has also 
shared in the growth of the corporate Christian consciousness 
which is at the back of all co-operative efforts. This corporate 
consciousness has helped clarify the attitude of the Church 
towards heathen practices. There is a clearer understanding of 
the Christian attitude towards marriage and the home than 
formerly. The question of what to do with polygamists is not 
heard so often; it seems in many sections to have settled itself. 
Participation by the Church in lawsuits has also uoticeably 
decreased. While the Church is still too foreign, yet its increased 
indigenous standing is not overlooked. The Christians have a 
deeper appreciation of their responsibility. Church standards 
are also rising. Scrutiny of the moral character of aspirations 
for church membership is more prominent than the require¬ 
ment of intellectual assent to the creedal contents of Chris¬ 
tianity. 
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There has been real advance in capturing the intelligence 
of China. This is shown by the fact that during this period 
the highest in the land have listened to the Christian message. 
The intellectual quality of Christian workers has gone up also. 
Furthermore, the interest of China's thinkers has been enlisted in 
the study of Christianity. Not only do we have Chinese thinkers 
aggressively opposing Christianity but some of the best thinkers 
have studied it and accord credit to it for the greatness of its 
teachings. In other words, the Christian Church is a factor to 
reckon with in public thought. It has not yet won China but 
during this period it has won in a significant way the attention 
of China ! 

The main result of this twenty years is the opening of the 
door of a new era of nation-wide opportunity. The Christian 
movement is not now excluded from any province or city though 
it has far from entered them all. The whole country is really 
open. The Chinese Church is much better understood and has 
a deeper understanding of itself. From the days of the Boxer 
Movement the Church has been gaining in influence through 
steady—if still incomplete—progress in becoming indigenous. We 
hope that 1922 will stamp it for all time as a Chinese Church 1 
There is also a growing consciousness of the supremacy of Chris¬ 
tianity. During these twenty years we have been forging public 
opinions regarding the value and place of Christianity. Our con¬ 
tributions in education, medicine and religion are wanted more 
and more. It is true that government recognition of Christian 
schools comes slowly. It was sought by the aid of the United 
States and the British Minister in 1907, but the then Board of Edu¬ 
cation said that schools under foreign management were not to 
be recognized 1 /, yet in that same year the Chinese Government 
recognized the Peking Union Medical College and voted it a gift 
of ^10,000. Slowly this recognition is coming though perhaps 
not as originally wanted. One especially encouraging feature of 
this time is the co-operation with national Chinese leaders in 
education, medicine and in the promotion of the phonetic system. 
This is true even of the National University at Peking : it is 
due in large part to the growing influence of Western trained 
leaders in the Church and the nation. Slowly but surely the 
fear of Western expansion which was at the bottom of the Boxer 
Movement, is changing to a desire to share the best that the 
West has, and to share with the world China’s own best. 
There is a growing sense of the necessity of establishing work- 
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ing relationships with the stranger within and without the gates; 
the old idea of aloofness has been given up. The appreciation 
of the message of Christianity is deepening. The Christian 
movement in China is entering the day of the “open door” of 
friendly co-operation, which door Christ through his servants 
has been slowly but irresistibly opening. 



ROBERT MORRISON—THE PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN FOUCR IN CHINA 

115 YEARS AGO. 
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Suggestions for the Future Organization of the National 

Christian Conference 

(Extracts from Report of Commission V) 

It is suggested that the National Christian Council should 
be composed of approximately ioo members, meeting auuually. 
The executive committee shall have approximately 20 members 
and shall meet three or four times a year. The functions of 
the Council and of its executive committee should be clearly 
defined iu a simple constitution adopted by tbe National 
Christian Conference. The Council should have a staff and 
financial support sufficient to enable it to render a real and 
vital service to its whole constituency. 

The real difficulty in the formation of a representative 
council of approximately 100 members is in the method of 
election. Tbe direct election of the council by the churches and 
missions, as these are now organized, presents seemingly insuper¬ 
able difficulties. The churches and missions alone would 
amount to approximately 170 electing units. This does not 
include such other Christian agencies as the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C A., higher educational institutions, national depart¬ 
mental organizations, etc., which are an essential part of the 
Christian forces and should be included. Including these there 
would be considerably more than 200 electing units. Further¬ 
more, the numerical strength of these units varies so much that 
if the smaller units are to have one representative each, the 
larger units would, on a pro rata basis, have so many re¬ 
presentatives as to constitute a council of nearer 500 than 100 
members. 

The Commission after careful thought is driven to the 
conclusion that under present conditions the only feasible plan 
of forming a representative council of 100 members is for tbe 
National Christian Conference, which will be directly repre¬ 
sentative of all the electing units, to elect tbe Council. Such 
a Council would be representative in the sense that it would be 
appointed by a delegated body. Tbe electing body being one 
and not many, a balanced representation of all the varied ele¬ 
ments in its constituency can be secured. With the changing 
conditions in the grouping of the electing bodies into larger 
and more comprehensive units it may be possible at the next 
or some future national conference to revise and simplify tbe 
method of election. 
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The Commission recommends that definite provision be 
made for recurring meetings of the national conference. 
National conferences have been held in the past at intervals 
of ten or fifteen years. The rapidly changing conditions in the 
political and thought life of the Chinese people and in the life 
of the Christian church with its increasing Chinese leadership, 
the large degree of co-operation in higher educational institu^ 
tions, the progress in organic union of churches into larger 
groups, make most desirable more frequent national conferences. 
If, in order to get the best results, large denominational bodies 
find it necessary to hold national gatherings every three or four 
years representing their whole constituency, it would seem that 
the task of correlating the whole of the Christian forces in 
China should demand national gatherings every four or five 
years. This demand is strengthened by the desirability of 
furnishing to the National Christian Council the opportunity of 
making full report of its activities and of getting new instruct 
tions direct from its constituency to which it is responsible. 
The China Continuation Committee has found it a source of 
weakness that it has not been able to make such a report to 
the bodies represented and to get fresh instructions. So long 
as the National Christian Council is appointed by the National 
Christian Conference, meetings of the Conference every four 
years would seem to be most desirable. 

In order to secure, as far as possible, uuder present con¬ 
ditions, the benefits of having the National Christian Council 
elected directly by the church, and other organizations re¬ 
presented by the Conference, it is proposed that the nomination 
of the National Christian Council shall be entrusted by the 
Conference to a nominating committee appointed by the 
delegates to the Conference meeting in separate groups for this 
purpose in the following manner : 

(i) That until some natural grouping not based on denomi¬ 
national lines is more feasible, the church and mission groups be 
entitled to appoint representatives on the nominating committee 
on the basis of the number of communicant members as 
follows: 

1 Representative for 3,000-5,000 Communicants 

2 Representatives ,, 5,000-10,000 „ 

3 „ „ 10,000-20,000 „ 

4 „ ,, 20,000-30,000 „ 

5 „ ,, 30,000-40,000 ,, 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

io 


Representativesjfor 40,000*50,000 Communicants 
,, ,, 50,000-60,000 ,, 

,» »» 60,000-70,000 ,, 

,, ,, 70,000-80,000 ,, 

,, ,, 80,000-90,000 ,, 


Noth A division between Chinese and missionaries is suggested in 
order to insure a majority of Chinese. 

(2) That the representatives on the nominating committee 
thus appointed be requested to nominate eleven persons for the 
approval of the Conference in order to secure a well-balanced 
committee. 

It is suggested that the nominating committee thus 
appointed bring in nominations for a National Christian 
Council which will, when elected, be representative of all 
important elements in the Conference with the understanding 
that the council thus appointed will be considered as representa¬ 
tive of the entire coustituency ot the Conference. 


Note:—I t is suggested that provision be made in the constitution for the 
National Christian Council to fill vacancies in its membership until the next 
meeting of the National Conference. 


The Woman’s Viewpoint 

(Continuing “Woman’s Work in the Far East”) 


The Chinese Church and the New Industrial 

System 

ZUNG WEI TSUNG 


was given in her pioneer days the opportunity to lay the 
foundation stones of some of the most valuable pieces of work. 
Particular mention may be made of modern medical treatment, 
education of women and girls, and the translation of scientific 
books. Those agencies that are carrying on various kinds of 
work in more efficient form at present may forget that they 
were originated in the Christian Church, but the far-sightedness 
of the early Church leaders cannot be very well ignored. The 


O WING to the peculiar situation in China such as history 
and tradition, social conditions, time-honored customs 
. and religious ideas of the people, the Christian Church 
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situation that was true in those early days is still true to-day. 
The Church faces new situations every day which need her 
sympathy, guidance, co-operation and leadership. A new 
challenge has come to the Church to-day. 

The Church has for her object the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on this earth, so she directs her activities 
toward the uplift of humanity. Here comes the new industrial 
system, which involves legions of evils. Under this system 
human lives are of less value than soulless machinery. Because 
of the evils of this system we see social injustice spreading 
more aud more every day. Is the Church concerned with this 
social injustice ? Will the Church make attempts to help solve 
the problems resulting from the evils of the industrial system ? 

The so-called “industrial revolution ” was late in coming 
to China. Even during the short period in which it has been 
here we see many evils. Thus it is certain that the system 
must have done yet greater mischief in Western countries. 
The industrial problem has become to-day an international 
problem. Since it is recognized as such, a labor organization 
was formed under the League of Nations whose duty is to 
gather the wisdom and judgment of the world to solve 
this problem. In order to perform the duty wisely and effi¬ 
ciently certain standards have been set by the representatives 
of about fifty countries. This relieves any one country of find¬ 
ing a wise way in settling the questions connected with labor. 
This fact also lightens any one organization or institution of 
the burden of trying to set up standards of work. The Chinese 
Church as an institution therefore has only to be ready to stand 
for those reasonable standards set by the Labor Conference of 
the League of Nations. 

What are those standards? Stated briefly, they are: (i) 
an eight-hour day and a forty-eight hour week ; (2) one day’s 
rest in seven ; (3) no night work ; (4) minimum age of 14 ; (5) 
maternity benefit; (6) insurance against sickness, old age, 
injury and invalidity ; and (7) prevention of and provision for 
unemployment. 

The working women of the world believe that it is their 
immediate duty to push the question of adopting humane 
conditions of labor in all the countries. In that sense they do 
not stand only for the cause of women but for all workers of the 
world. To make their belief and noble stand articulate an 
International Federation of Working Women was organized 
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which works closely with the International Labor Conference 
of the League of Nations. These women also believe that in 
order to make the establishment of universal peace possible it is 
necessary to remove the social injustice which is so prevalent in 
the present age. Because of this belief they work with such 
energy and zeal that in the future their points of view will be 
undoubtedly taken as the guiding principles in bettering con¬ 
ditions of labor. Iti fact their views have already been taken 
into account by the Labor Conference in drafting conventions 
and drawing up recommendations. 

During the last conference of the International Federation 
of Working Women which was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
October 17-25, 1921, a delegate was sent from the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in China. The working 
women of the West deeply appreciated this effort and showed 
so much sympathy with their Chinese sisters who had to work 
under unfavorable conditions that they sent a letter to the 
working women of China. The said letter is as follows:— 

“ Greeting : 

It has been for us so great a pleasure and an honor to have the 
working women of China represented informally by Miss W. T. 
Zuug that we cannot let her go back to China without sending a 
message which shall in some measure convey to the working women 
of China our great desire to have them with us in this great inter¬ 
national organization, which has as its purpose the improvement of 
the working conditions and of the staudard of living of the workers 
throughout the world. 

“ We realize that the industrial development in China has been 
somewhat different from that in the Western countries, and that for 
that reason many of the resolutions which we have adopted at this 
Congress might seem to be poorly adapted to Chinese conditions. 
Nevertheless, there are some matters of really great importance, 
upon which we can no doubt agree at once, and it is in regard to 
these that we are now writing. 

“ At our first Congress in 1919, we adopted a resolution in 
favor of an eight-hour day and a forty-four hour week. If yon 
could make this resolution known to the women iu the Chinese 
factories, it would be a step toward the securing of a shorter 
working day. 

* * At our first Congress we also took action upon the question 
of night work for women and children. Our resolutions protested 
against night work in any bnt essential and continuons industries, 
and was in that sense a protest against night work for men as well 
as women. I am enclosing a copy of the Washington resolutions. 

“ At this Geneva meeting, which has just concluded its sessions, 
our Congress went on record for one day’s rest in seven. It is our 
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hope that the women of China will do their utmost to bring about 
the universal weekly rest period, for we feel that an improvement 
In industrial conditions must affect Chinese women as well as 
Western women, if it is to be of any permanent value. 

“ To sum up, therefore, we want to urge the women of China 
to help us in the movement for shorter hours, for the prohibition 
of night work, and for the weekly rest. These are fundamental, 
and they need the support of the women workers in every country. 

“The second International Congress of Working Women, in 
greeting the Chinese women, urges their support for these impor¬ 
tant measures, and earnestly hopes that the Chinese women will 
find a way to be represented in our permanent organization. Its 
address in future will be: 33 Eccleston Square, London, under the 
direction of Dr. Marion Phillips, our newly elected Secretary. 

(Signed) For the International Congress of Working Women, 

MiRrAM G. Shepherd, 

Secretary to the Executive Committee .“ 

How natural aud convincing the above letter sounds, but 
how far from the existing conditions in China ! The haunting 
picture of the wretched labor conditions in the West of a 
century ago are repeated here with might and main. Children 
of very tender age—say five, six or seven, are working side by 
side with adults under very bad conditions in both day and 
night shifts for at least twelve hours. Wages are insufficient 
for even necessaries of life, not to say recreation, education and 
saving which people need so much. They are always exposed 
to the danger of being caught by the unfenced machinery. 
Accidents occur at very frequent intervals. Because of the dis¬ 
organized state of labor on one hand and the lack of legislation 
on the other, the workers die and get buried without being 
noticed by the public. Labor can be reinforced at any time, so 
why fuss over those unfortunate dead ! 

Without paying the least regard to the factory laws in their 
own countries, many of the foreign employers come out here 
and do what they please. Undoubtedly they find this country 
an actual “land of the free.” They rule over thousands of 
wretched “ hands just like ancient despots—with the sole 
purpose of making money. On the other hand, the Chinese 
employers, adopting everything that is materialistic from the 
West, exploit their own fellow-citizens with no sense of 
sbame. Judging from the above, it is evident that minimum 
regulations relating to factory labor must be made in order to 
alleviate the pains of the exploited. 
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To-day we hear of strikes here aud there, iu foreign coun¬ 
tries as well as in China. What do they mean ? This social 
unrest means that thousands of human beings, men and women 
of flesh and blood, are longing and yearning for something 
better—a new order of life. Some one has well said, “ Industry 
exists for man, not man for industry.” 

If we wish to see the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, China included, we cannot allow the continuance 
of the miserable state of labor. It is true that the Church is 
ever ready to do any kind of charitable work but the cry of 
these exploited poor is, “We want no charity—we want 
justice.” History shows that every worthy movement requires 
thinking and sympathy from the public, before it can be a 
success. So in this movement ; a movement for improving 
working conditions in this country needs the support and co¬ 
operation of every thinking man and woman before it can be a 
reality. The Church is the place from where the public opinion 
may emanate. Will the Chinese Church again lay the founda¬ 
tion stone of standing for social justice and humanity as she 
did nobly for other causes in her earlier days ? 


Some Practical Problems in Evangelistic Work 

CAMMIE GRAY 

In the light of the coming National Christian Conference 
and the emphasis that is to be placed on women’s work there, 
we who work among women and girls are profoundly grateful 
and much encouraged, for we know that such a remarkable 
gathering of Christian leaders will help us solve many of 
our peculiar problems and will inspire and lead us on into the 
new day that dawns in our chosen work. Realizing that none 
of my own experiences in evangelistic work are peculiar to any 
special locality and that all who axe engaged in women’s work 
have also shared these puzzling problems, I nevertheless want 
to name a few to bring them before us all, hoping that the 
Chinese and foreign delegates who represent us at the Confer¬ 
ence may consider these and many other unmentioned problems, 
and, by a united expression* interpret for us the best thought 
of the Chinese Church of Christ. 

First, consider the practice of plural marriages, thinking 
of it from the woman’s viewpoint. What shall be the attitude 
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of the church toward a woman who, after reaching her mother- 
in-law’s home in the regular way, finds that there is already 
before her another wife? She later hears the Gospel, becoming 
an earnest intelligent inquirer in a regular Bible class, and after 
a year of studying and bearing she accepts Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God and her Savior, She then seeks baptism and 
admission into the church. What shall be the attitude of the 
church ? This is no imaginary case, but a very real one. 

The local church leaders, while recognizing that Jesus 
Christ receives her as His follower, and acknowledging her as a 
fellow-follower through a common faith in Him, and associat¬ 
ing freely with her in a friendly way, have nevertheless said 
(with no foreigner’s opinion expressed) that such a woman 
should not be baptized and received into full church membership 
as long as her husband lives. They have said that, although 
this practice is perfectly legal and lawful according to their old 
ideas, the church must raise the moral standard and so must 
consider her as living in sin as long as the first wife lives, thus 
putting the church’s stamp of honor only upon marriage with 
one woman. I wonder sometimes bow much of this attitude 
is real Christian conviction on the subject and how much is a 
remnant or uncouscious influence of that old-time Chinese 
social aloofness, felt so strougly by the masses of Chinese 
women toward the secondary wife. 

We can all appreciate every effort of the church to raise 
the standard of living to a right and righteous plane, and we 
wish to co-operate until the Christian ideal as the standard of 
living shall prevail. Furthermore, we all agree as to what the 
Christian ideal is in regard to marriage. But still, does not 
your heart go out in a very peculiar way to the unassuming 
little woman who ten years ago innocently came from another 
city to her new home, to find to her surprise that she was only 
a secondary wife? How humiliated she has felt since the 
day she came and made her discovery ! She had not known 
happiness or peace until she found them both in Jesus Christ. 
Although her husband is very kind to her, her face is always 
sad except when it brightens up to tell of some new Christian 
experience or answer to prayer. All agree that Jesus recognizes 
her as one of His disciples through her faith and confession of 
Him and daily witnessing for Him. Then who are these 
members of the local church to presume to keep her out of 
membership in Christ’s church, when He Himself, the Head of 
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the church, receives and accepts her as one of His followers 
who has come up out of non-Christian surroundings? 

In the meantime I have been making a number of inquiries 
from other sources, and I find that opinion is quite divided as to 
what is right in this matter. Two people of different missions 
told me that their two missions had established policies similar 
to the stand taken by the local church, saying that, during 
these transition days in China when the church should be 
moulding standards for individuals and society, the ideals for 
the Christian family life must be upheld, even though some 
innocent ones suffer and bear this cross. Again, I have 
found that others strongly disagree, saying that there is no 
justification for denying baptism and full church membership 
to anyone whose character is above reproach, who daily wit¬ 
nesses for Christ, and who after study has intelligently confessed 
faith in Him as the Son of God and her Savior. I have also 
found that sometimes in the same mission different stations have 
varying practices on this subject, and that it is a question on 
which both Chinese and foreigners are found ou both sides. 

Therefore, it is hoped that the delegates to the National 
Christian Conference, representing as they do the best Christian 
thought and leadership of the Church in China, will give an 
expression of their united thought on a problem like this, that 
all may be guided. Let the Chinese women delegates have 
much to say in thinking this type of problem through—not only 
the “westernized n Chinese leaders, but also those leaders who, 
though not “ westernized,” have broad vision aud consecrated 
hearts. All will await with eagerness an expression of the 
mind of the best Christian leadership of China on this problem. 

Then consider the question of the little slave girls. Of 
course, we are glad that this is not perpetual slavery, that these 
girls who in very early childhood are bought as property at last 
become free, custom demanding that in their late teens a suitable 
marriage be arranged for them, after which the “ tai tai “ who 
had bought them in childhood no longer has any claim to 
them or their children. But is it not a shame when a prominent 
woman, who has been an active church member for ten years 
and a recognized leader in every good work, still continues to 
buy little slave girls—telling on all sides among Christians and 
non-Christians what a bargain she has made, and that she can 
now begin to think of arranging a marriage for the oldest of her 
four slave girls whom she bought some seventeen-odd years 
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ago? When I remonstrated with her and told her that church 
and state should unite in abolishing this practice of buying 
human souls and bodies as property, she simply said that she 
had never mistreated them since she had accepted Christ—that 
it was just the same as engaging grown servants to work for 
one, only that it had the advantage of being cheaper and of 
allowing one to begin training them when very young to follow 
every whim of the family. Thus I found to my sorrow that 
she had no conscience on this social condition. 

Yet this same woman and many others like her follow 
very closely all the customs and proprieties of Chinese polite 
society. It is probable that these people would give up this 
wrong practice if it could be pointed out to them that a national 
gathering of church leaders declared in a united way that the 
practice is a sin against society and contrary both to civilized 
laws and to the ideals of the church and Christian custom. 
Thus footbinding has gradually stopped except in some of the 
out-of-the-way places—first with the proclamation by schools, 
churches, and then by sentiment against that social wrong, 
and lastly by a conscience which resisted it. In like manner 
perhaps this womau and others like her who follow custom 
so closely would discontinue this other wrong social practice, 
because such a great gathering of leaders declared it contrary 
to the custom of the church and civilized law everywhere. 
Conscience on the matter would develop later. 

Then take the case of Christian young people who by 
birth or marriage find themselves in non-Christian homes. 
On the one hand, they wish to be filial and respectfully 
obedient, and on the other, they do not wish to disobey the 
teaching of the Bible. I do not refer to such self-evident 
disobedience as the burning of incense, money and other 
things made of paper, or bowing down to idols or ancestral 
tablets, but rather to the many practices that are so intricately 
mixed with Chinese propriety and custom that these young 
Christians find themselves very confused. Of course their own 
consciences should guide them in these problems, and God will 
judge their hearts. But still, their consciences differ quite 
widely on these subjects, and although God sees and judges 
their hearts, the non-Christian members of the family and 
friends judge by the outward acts. To be specific, for example, 
what shall they do to show their respect during the ceremonies 
for the dead ? 
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Some Chinese Christians have said that it is alright to 
“ kotow ” before the coffin or before the picture of the dead as 
long as in one’s heart there is no feeling of worshipping the 
dead or fearing the spirit—that this may be nothing more than 
an outward way of showing respect, as a foreigner would stand 
with bowed and bared head in the presence of the dead. They 
say that since God judges their hearts, He knows that this act 
to them has no meaning except as a mark of respect shown in 
an old Chinese way. Others have said that the act of bowing 
down the knees makes this wrong, no matter what the feeling 
of the heart, and that hence the Christian should simply stand 
and bow the head before the coffin. Still other Chinese have 
said that this is just changing an outward form but retaining 
the same original meaning, and that their consciences will 
not permit them to do either because of the meaning that is 
read into the outward act by others who cannot read their 
hearts. Then those who perform no outward act except to put 
on the mourning clothes are sneeringly declared by the non- 
Christians in the home and friends to have cast away their 
ancestors, paying no respect whatsoever—thus causing others 
to stumble and misjudge Christianity. This is an example of 
just one custom, but there are many others, especially connected 
with Chinese New Year and other holidays and birthday anni¬ 
versaries and marriage occasions, which greatly confuse many 
Christian young people who come to us for advice as to what to 
do and what not to do. 

We may try to guide them to think it all through, but after 
all, a foreigner has not been raised on all the inner meanings 
involved in some of these age-old customs. Therefore, because 
the Chinese Christians themselves seem to differ, it would be help¬ 
ful to all if the delegates to the National Christian Conference, 
especially the Chinese leaders, would give their united thought 
to the many old-established practices that confuse, and would 
distinguish between what is pure custom that may be retained 
by the Christians, and what may be changed and how, so as 
to do away with all wrong implications and interpretations, and 
also what should be entirely abandoned. 

These are just a few of the conditions and problems con¬ 
fronting us in evangelistic work, but no solution is herein 
attempted. It is, then, with very keen interest and prayerful 
anticipation that we await the findings of the Conference and 
its statements expressing the mind and the conscience of the 
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best Christian leadership in China on many problems, together 
with the surveys that will enlarge our vision and challenge our 
best efforts in the future years. 


Women At the National Christian Conference 

MYFANWY WOOD 

The reports from the various Commissions appointed to 
prepare material for the coming National Conference, are almost 
ready for the press, and as one has read rapidly through them, 
one rejoices at the clear, sane vision of the work and position of 
women in the Chinese Church that is revealed through all 
these reports. 

But when oue comes to consider the personnel of the 
Conference, one’s rejoicing is checked. It is to the delegates to 
the Conference that the full printed reports of the Commissions 
will go. It is they who will share the experience of the days 
of the Conference, share the fresh baptism of the Holy Spirit 
that we believe God will give to this gathering of His servants 
in China. They will share the corporate fellowship of those 
days, together will they “see visions” and “dream dreams,” 
and with the strength of Pentecostal inspiration will they go 
out to prophesy and meet the challenge of our times. 

In the article by Mr. T. Z. Koo in last month’s 
RECORDER, attention was drawn to the need of helping 
every individual Christian to understand the purpose and 
nopes of the Conference, and this will be no less true after 
the Conference. It has always been a truism of work in China 
that women are most effectively reached by women. Wbat, 
then, shall we say to the following figures? 

I have analyzed the Conference delegates according to the 
divisions used in the Directory of Protestant Missions in China, 


I give the figures for the first 

Chinese 

women. 

Anglican . i 

seven main 

Chinese 

men. 

20 

divisions. 

Foreign 

women. 

II 

Foreign 

men. 

21 

Baptist. 

. 2 

14 

9 

22 

Congregational 

. i 

15 

4 

i8 

Lutheran 

. o 

27 

5 

22 

Methodist 

. IO 

7 i 

18 

44 

Presbyterian ... 

. 5 * 

33 

21 

53 

China Inland Mission 

0 

30 

IO 

27 


•These five women have all been appointed by the churches of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission and the United Free Church of Scotland Mission in 
Manchuria. 
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Some churches and some missions have still to appoint 
their delegates. 

Would it uot be regrettable if after the generous recog¬ 
nition given by the Commissions to the place of women iu the 
new Chinese Church, there were not enough women delegates 
present at the Conference adequately to receive and report back 
to the 129,000 women church members whom they should 
represent, the attitude and findings of the Conference on the 
new responsibilities opened to them ? 


Evangelism 


C. N. LACK 


HE cry to-day is China for Christ. It behoves us to ask 
how this is to be accomplished. 



1 Let us for a moment think of that first Missionary 

Paul of Tarsus as he enters the great mercantile city 
of Corinth. He had to meet three classes of people—the 
Greek philosophers, a great mass of idolaters, and the 
monotheists represented by the Jews. The city was so 
given up to licentiousness that in the Greek tongue “to 
Corinthianize ” was to play the wanton. No great organization 
supported him, funds were scarce, and fellow helpers few. 
No wonder as the greatness of the task loomed up before him, 
he says, “ It was in weakness and fear and with great trembling 
that I visited you.” Practically all will admit that Paul was 
one of the most successful missionaries in the world; what then 
was the secret of his power, and what was his message ? 

The source of his power is made known to us by his 
statement, “My preaching was .... in demonstration of the 
Spirit and power.” 

Of his message he says, “ We preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; 
but unto them which are called Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” 

In China we too have to face three great classes—the 
literati, the vast mass of idolaters, and scattered all over the 
land, the monotheists represented by the Moslems. 

Where is our power to come from ? Let us recognize as 
Paul did, and honestly confess it, that we cannot turn men 
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from their sins to God by our philosophies, nor by our 
philanthropy, nor even by our zeal and excellent methods, not 
even by our preaching however eloquent, but only through the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

Yes ! Some may say, “We all know that we must ask for 
the help of the Holy Ghost in all our plans.” No ! Fellow 
missionaries. The message comes to us to-day as it did to 
Joshua of old as he viewed the walls of Jericho and planned 
how he might capture the city. “ As Captain of the host of the 
Lord am I now come.” We need as individuals, aud as a 
body of missionaries, to recognize once more the Holy Ghost, 
not as a mere influence to inspire us, and help us in our 
plans, but God’s vice-Regent on earth, the third person of the 
blessed Trinity, and allow Him to command, control and lead 
us. We must trust Him, and surrender ourselves to His will. 
If we do this and are truly filled with the Holy Ghost, I am 
persuaded a revival such as we have never seen before will 
sweep over China. 

Is it power to witness we need? Jesus said, “Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 

Do we need Evangelists and Preachers? The Holy 
Ghost said, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” 

Is it ability to lead souls to Christ? The Spirit said 
unto Philip, “Go near and join thyself to this chariot.” 

Do we want our Church membership to grow? “The 
churches walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost were multiplied.” 

Is it holiness of life we need? “Walk in the Spirit and 
ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 

Our blessed Master Himself was filled with the Holy Ghost 
and at last “Through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot unto God.” Paul tells the Roman Church that 
bis work was accomplished “Through mighty signs and 
wonders by the power of the Holy Ghost.” 

What message does China need to-day ? I am convinced 
it is the same message that Paul preached— Christ and Him 
crucified 

How shall this people be awakened and made to see the 
heinousness of sin except it be by the preaching of Christ 
crucified ? 
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How shall we persuade the penitent soul that there is 
pardon and deliverance for the worst offender unless by the 
power of the Spirit they are led to see in Christ crucified the 
wonders of divine love ? 

How shall we secure consecrated workers except as the 
message of the Cross reaches their souls and they come to see 
“ That He died for all that they which live should not hence¬ 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for them 
and rose again ” ? 

It was this Gospel message preached by Whitfield and 
Wesley in the 17th century which so mightily affected England 
that one historian says it saved the country from the horrors of 
a revolution. 

Count Zinzendorf gazed at the picture of the crucified 
Saviour that hung in the Art Gallery at Dusseldorf, and read 
the words written beneath, “All this I did for thee, what hast 
thou done for me?” The love of Christ laid its powerful 
grasp 011 his soul, and from that moment his life and fortune 
were laid at the feet of Jesus. He became as we all know the 
founder ol the wonderful Moravian missions. 

How many thousands were saved by the Gospel preaching 
of Moody both in England and America. He himself tells us 
that the power came wheu in answer to the prayers of some 
women in his congregation he was filled with the Holy Spirit 
and went forth to preach Christ and Him crucified. 

Giving some lectures once to a class of pastors and evan¬ 
gelists from all over China on personal work, I was interested 
to find that one of the best educated of these men and a 
president of a college was first arrested and led to repentance 
through seeing a picture of our Lord crowned with a crown of 
thorns. 

Whether at home or in China it is this message that wins 
souls, and I know of nothing in all my experience of evan¬ 
gelism that brings surer results. It is my firm conviction that 
if the Chinese are to be won for Christ it must be through the 
preaching of Christ and Him crucified in the power of the 
Holy Ghost , 
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Prayer Meeting Topics 


Commission IV. The Development of Leadership for the 
Work of the Church. 

1. Seeing Vision. 

Scripture Readings. 

Isaiah 6: i*8; Acts 2: 16-17; Proverbs 29: 18; Hebrews 11: 
32-40; Hebrews 12 : 1-2. 

Thanksgiving—For all pioneers, Chinese and foreign, who 
saw the vision, who heard the Voice of God sending them forth, 
and who in faith “blazed the trail/’ Let each local church give 
thanks by name for all its pioneers. 

2. Hearing Call. 

Scripture Readings. 

(Same as for First Week.) 

Thanksgiving—That the Voice of God speaks to-day as iu the 
days of old. 

Penitence—That we are deaf. That our hearts are so often 
“wayside” or “stony ground” or “choked with thorns.” 

3. Service. 

Scripture Readings. 

Matthew 8 : 20; Mark 10 : 42-45 ; Mark 9 : 33-35. 
Thanksgiving—For the passion for service that is working in 
Chinese Youth to-day. 

Penitence—For our oft "passing by on the other side.” For 
our lack of courage in facing new responsibilities. 

Prayer—For true spirit of service in every walk of life, and 
every office in the Church. 

4. The Ministry . 

Scripture Readings , 

II Corinthians n: 23-30. 

Thanksgiving—For the one thousand ordained men and the 
ten thousand unordained men and women who are giviug their 
lives to the evangelistic work of the Church. 

Penitence—That we have neglected the method enjoined by 
our Lord. “The labourers are few; pray ye therefore.” 

Prayer—For the recruiting of Chinese Student Volunteers for 
the Ministry, that men of God's choosing may devote their lives 
to His Ministry. 
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0 Mvt Moon and Other Poems, By Alan W. Simms Lee. Brskim 
Macdonald , Ltd. 

It is not often that a missionary is also a poet. A good many 
indulge in occasional verse more or less good, but I can recollect 
no other book of poems by one of our craft. This, however, 
is a volume of sixty-six lyrics, most of them very short and all 
worth reading. The advertisement says they are “in the Chinese 
manner” but that they are not. Many of them are on Chinese 
subjects and there is a good amount of Chinese feeling—especially 
Buddhist—but the manner is of the West. In form they run all 
the way from the sonnet, of which there are eighteen, to free 
verse. A few are translations from the Chinese, both classical 
and modern, but most are original. They vary in feeling all the 
way from the light humor such as is shown in “ Foreign Devil ” 
to the pathos of the “ Ta Hwa Yuen ” which is one of the longest 
and most powerful of the collection. The sonnet to the “Dead 
Beggar Woman ” gives the same spirit finely. 

“ How horrible, unspeakable, to die 
Crouched in the mud against a broken wall! 

To gasp and inarticulately call 
Unheeded by the thronging passers-by ! 

Poor woman ! Life has dealt most bitterly ; 

And love perhaps thou hast not known at all. 

The rain and sleet upon thy dead face fall, 

And no one for thy passing breathes a sigh. 

At least thy tortured body knows no pain— 

Death grants that much. And who is there to know 
Thy merits or God’s mercy? Shall it be 
That thou and I in heaven may meet again 
When thou shalt sit in radiant purity 
By Mary’s side, with angels bending low,” 

Mr. Lee is an admirer of Chinese art and several of the poems 
are inspired by it. He appreciates the spirit of the Chinese artist. 

“ To you ’tis but a piece of porcelain 
Or Bronze or Cloisonne. 

I know the heart leap, something almost pain, 

Which once some artist on a long dead day 
Felt in creating what you thus disdain.'’ 

The editing is not so good as the poetry. There are no 
headings to several poems which begin at the top of a page and 
one is not quite sure whether you are reading the end of the last 
one or something new. A few more explanatory notes on Chinese 
customs and words would also be a help to the unlearned. 

D. T. H. 


The Chinese Fairy Book. Edited by Dr. R. Wilhelm. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company , Publishers . New York. 

This book contains seventy-four stories based on legends and 
tales of saints, animals and ghosts. The outstanding features of 
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the book are its six illustrations which are thoroughly Oriental in 
setting and in colour and imbued with a real fairy atmosphere. 
For some reason or other, while the stories are all interesting, there 
is in many of them by contrast with the illustrations a distinct lack 
of this same fairy touch ; indeed, many of them read quite prosily. 
They are translated after original sources by Frederick H. Martin. 
It is possible that the extremely weird Romanization, which even 
old China hands will fiud difficult to unravel, helps to weaken the 
charm of some of the stories. At the end of most of the stories 
there are historical and literary notes, some of which add very 
little additional meaniug. We wonder what is the object of 
inserting this note, “Id this tale the ogre is a Yakscha or a Fe 
Tian Ya Tscha.” Certainly for the ordinary reader of the stories 
it can only add a touch of darker mysterj r . Still, these stories give 
insight into Chinese folklore and the morals and moral maxims 
around which many of them revolve. We touch in them also the 
ethics of the common people. They will repay reading in spite of 
their literary limitations. Somehow, one feels that the author has 
not much sympathy with fairy stories. 


In the Claws of the Dragon. By George Souuk de Morant. N. Y. 

Alfred A . Knopf ', 1921 . Pp. 297, 7% x 5% inches. 

Monique, a French young lady captivated by the fine manners 
of Ming-ni, Secretary of the Chiuese Legation in Paris, falls in love 
with him. Mutual. Chinese Ambassador an old conservative, 
bates foreign ways and women. Disdainful but tolerant he gives 
consent. Magnificent Legation wedding—talk of Paris. 

Later takes his bride to his parents’ “ Palace of an Hundred 
Flowers” in “ Chreng-krow ” (Sztichuau). Chairbearers knock 
down a man by running into him. Sudden riot. M. and M. escape 
into bis home with difficulty. Scenes. Ming-ni’s mother ill 
conceals her disgust at Foreign Devil d.i.l. Ming-ni has to go to 
the capital of the province to receive appointment (at Ambassador’s 
recommendation) as ‘Minister’ to Paris in the Legation(!). 
Taking advantage of his absence, Ming-ni's mother arranges a 
proper Chinese marriage for him. Returns just iu time to detect 
trick. Scenes and chatter about “ Rites,” etc. Ming-ni smug¬ 
gles French wife into bridal chair, who is duly delivered in the P. 
of H. F. Astonishment. Scenes. The intended wife is in love 
with Mackenzie, railway surveyor, etc., across the street. He 
and the intended bride get themselves married at the same time, 
by a skillful legerdemain. Scenes. “Rites” upset! Flight of 
both couples undetected. Ming-in and Monique back to Paris. 
Other couple to a town down river. Rage of Ming-ni’s mother. 
Takes to the (wooden) “kraug,” threatens to die. Ming-ni returns 
to China, Monique left in Paris. Her mother, likewise has fits 
over the case. Retires to Convent. Dies. Ming-ni in China tact¬ 
fully consults Monique by letter about following the “Rites” 
(taking a concubine). Same is shipped to France, Ming-ni escort¬ 
ing. Monique terrible fever. Slowly recovers. Nelumbo (con¬ 
cubine) bears a child on page 285. “ It was a girl.” 
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Monique agrees to return to China after great internal (and 
eternal) struggles with herself. Ming-ni’s mother holds out till 
her arrival, and appoints her the head of the P. of H.F. Baby boy 
born to Monique on last half of last page. 

The tale bristles with highclass absurdities (e.g., Monique 
takes to pulling on the bamboo hawsers with the trackers going 
through the Gorges !). The letter " r ” stands for an aspirate “ Y 
Chrang,” means I Ch’ang, “ Chreng-krow,” Ch’eng K'ou, etc. 
All the above may be bad for $2.50 gold. The idea seems to be to 
exhibit by vivid flashlight the irreconcilable contrast between 
Occidental and Oriental superstitions about Love, Marriage, Con¬ 
cubines, el al. Moral (not expressed) for French, etc. : Do not 
marry Chinese. 

S. 


Out Where Toe World Begins. By Abb Cory. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. Price , G. $1.50 net. 

In a simple, almost abrupt, yet graphic style, this romance of 
mysterious Tibet tells of the varied experiences of Sylvia Lambert 
in her desire to go to Lhasa, the inevitable hardships that follow 
her capture by Lozong, the robber chief, the wonderful change 
wrought in that complex character, and the splendid achievements 
of John Raymond, the missionary doctor. The delicate and 
difficult situations raised through the peculiar marriage customs of 
the Tibetan nomads are bandied skilfully; many features of 
Interest are brought in with regard to Lamas and Lamaseries, 
prayer wheels, peculiar customs and superstitious practices; whilst 
naturally but vividly we have presented a fine testimony to medical 
missions. The appeal to the soul and the emphasis on service of 
the highest kind give a healthful stamp to this simple story. 

G. M. 


A Mandarin Phonetic Rbader, in thr Pekinese Dialect. With an 
introductory essay on the,Pronunciation. By Bernard Karlgren. 
Published by Archives D'Etudes Orientates , Paris , Ernest Leroux, 28 
Rue Bonaparte . Price, Francs 7.75. 1918. 

This work is a separate study following the author’s ‘‘Pho¬ 
nologic Cfainoise,” a larger work in the same series of “ 6tudes 
Orientates.” The “Phonetic Reader” will be helpful only to 
those who have acquired, or may acquire, the “dialect alphabet” 
invented by Prof. J. A. Lundell, rather than another of the too 
numerous world’s phonetic alphabets. The Reader consists of the 
Mandarin and phonetic texts, on opposite pages, of the famous 
story, “The Tiger of Chao-ch’eng,” fourteen brief popular 
narratives from L- Wieger’s collection, four chapters from “ Euan 
Hua Chih Nan,” and the chapter on Heterodoxy from “The 
Edict.” 

For those unfamiliar with this phonetic alphabet the chief 
value of the book lies in its Introductory Essay on the Pronuncia¬ 
tion of Pekinese, which is very full; but far too technical for 
students of Mandarin not previously equipped with a full phonetic 
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training. Many differences of opinion will emerge during the 
reading of the book’s treatment of variations of tone in combina¬ 
tion, for, as a matter of fact, usage differs even among Pekinese. 
The author, however, is mistaken in limiting the change of tone of 
— and ^ to " weak-stressed " expressions; and the change is as 
marked in the case of and /V- 

C. H. Fenn. 


Heralds op a Passion. By the Rev. Chas. L. Goodhll, D.D. Pub¬ 
lished by G. H. Doran, New York. Gold $1.2 5 net. x and 14.1 pp. 

When once you are past the title the meaning of the author is 
clear enough. He explains the word Passion as Love on fire, and 
pleads for an impassioned religion. “ Ours is not a creed,” said 
Sir Oliver Lodge, " it isa passion.” " I have but one passion,” said 
Prof. Tboluck, "and that is Christ.” These two names warn us 
from the danger of associating religious fervour with intellectual 
poverty. Dr. Goodell is aware of this danger and builds his plan 
on the records of prophets, apostles, evangelists and of Christ 
himself. In ringing sentences he proclaims a truth that is deeply 
needed in our Laodicean Churches, and Christians everywhere will 
benefit by giving a little time to this book. 


The Secret of the Sealed Book and Its Message for these Times. 

By the Right Rev. G. H. S. Walpole, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh , 

London; Robert Scott. Roxburghe House , Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Price, G. $1.50. 

This is not so much an attempt to interpret prophecy as it 
is to apply to the late war some of the lessons which the author 
thinks may be drawn from the Vision of the Sealed Book as 
recorded in Revelation, chapters 5, 6, 7. It was written during the 
war, while its horrors were still fresh in mind, and after depicting 
some of its terrible effects upon nations and individuals, and 
especially upon the Church, be gives a chapter on " Will the 
Church Live ?" in which he eudeavors to show that while the 
Church has passed through just such limes before, she has always 
emerged triumphant, though shaken, and that she will in like 
manner come from this present trial, victorious through the Lamb 
who alone was worthy and had power to ‘' open the Book and loose 
the seals thereof." 

F. 


A General History of Europe, From the Origins of Civilization 
to the Present Time. By James Harvey Robinson and James 
Henry Breasted. With the collaboration of Emma Peters Smith. 
Boston, New York , Chicago, London , etc., Ginn & Co. 1921. Pp. 667 , 
and XXXVIII Bibliography and Index. 

As the title indicates, this History begins with the first appear¬ 
ance of human life upon the globe, much like the Outline of History 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, of which, however, there is no mention. The 
value of snch an extensive compilation inevitably depends upon the 
qualification for their task of the authors, and their fidelity to their 
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ideals. Each of them is famous in his chosen department. Dr. 
Robertson was professor of History in Columbia University from 
1895 to 1919* atJ d Dr. Breasted, Orientalist and Historian, has been 
connected with numerous institutions in Europe and the United 
States. The work is intended for a textbook for which it seems to 
be admirably fitted. The last 150 pages ate assigned to the develop¬ 
ment of the past half century, which is of most concern to present- 
day students. The compressed narrative of the Great War based 
upon trustworthy data is well done. In more senses than one this 
is a weighty book—almost four pounds, avoirdupois. 

A. H. S. 


The Quest of Nations. A Studv in National and International Ideals. 

By Theodore R. W. Lunt. United Council for Missionary Education , 

Edinburgh House , London. Price, Cloth , j/< 5 . 

The Quest of the Nations is undoubtedly peace, but each for 
itself, and that sometimes through war. This book is an attempt 
to show the futility of any such attempt, and that even the League 
of Nations cannot, of itself, work any such wonder as some have 
expected of it As Lord Cecil said, '* In the application of the 
principle of Christianity lies the only solution of the problem. It is 
not the League of Nations which can save humanity and civiliza¬ 
tion, but the spirit which underlies the Covenant.” 

The first chapter of the book contains a very interesting study 
of the Congress of Vienna, held a little over one huudred years ago 
just after the nearly twenty-five years war in Europe, and some of 
the hopes which were inspired by that Congress, followed by the 
bitter aftermath, and gives some striking parallels between that Con¬ 
gress and the League of Nations. The Congress of Vienna promised 
to bring forth a world peace and an era of tranquil prosperity, but 
was speedily followed by a series of national upheavals and revolu¬ 
tions unparalleled. 

Then follow chapters on some of the outstanding features of the 
world’s history during the past one hundred years, such as The 
Making of Italy, Lincoln and the Civil War, Britain and India, etc., 
altogether an interesting and profitable study, 

F. 


Why bb a Professing Christian? By the Rev. T. Tracy W*lSh; 6 
inches by 4y z inches,' n pages ; price , $3 00 per 100 ; published by The 
Church Literature Press, 2 Bible House , New York. 

The aim of this tract is as indicated in the title, to persuade 
those who try to follow Christ outside of the Church, to join 
its ranks. 

F. C. H. D. 


Talking wrTH God. Some suggestions for the practice of Private Praver, 
By J. J. Kensington ; 4 inches by 6 inches, 49 pages ; published by The 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee , IVts., U.S.A. 

This well printed little book is just the thing to put into the 
hands of any who are beginners in the prayer life. It gives 
practical suggestions as to how to pray, of which many more 
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experienced Christians also need to be reminded. Those who 
faithfully follow the suggestions made, will, to quote the words of 
Dean Rousmaniere in the Introduction, “ Surely find in their own 
experience, step by step, that when we speak, God hears and 
answers.’' 

F. C. H. D. 


A Study of Luke’s Gospel. By the Questionnaire Mf.thod. Rollin 
H. Walker. 4 inches by 7 inches ; 212 pages; price $1.00 net; pub¬ 
lished by The Methodist Book Concern , New York and Cincinnati. 

The purpose of this book is to aid the student in the independ¬ 
ent study of Luke’s Gospel by the Questionnaire Method. One of 
the advantages of this method, as stated in the preface, is. that “ it 
constantly pushes the student out of the nest of his inveterate 
tendency to accept without thought the views of others He is 
compelled in the preparation of every lesson to make a number of 
decisions as to what his own view shall be coucerniug the meaning 
of Jesus. This is an uncomfortable necessity but a very healthful 
one.” The general point of view of the author in approaching the 
questions of interpretation is outlined in the closing chapters on 
The Difficulties of the Gospel, and may be characterized as moder¬ 
ately liberal. The author’s treatment of the apocalyptic sayings of 
our Lord does not, in the opinion of the present reviewer, seem 
altogether satisfactory, but in discussing the miracle and emphasiz¬ 
ing the fact that the simple narratives of the Gospel have behind 
them the presumption of truth that comes from twenty centuries of 
enormous efficiency in transforming the lives of men and women, 
he gives expression to a thought that we all do well to ponder. 
“ No one has yet Christianized a savage tribe with a Gospel that 
frankly denies that Jesus possessed miraculous power, and before 
the Church admits the conclusious of those scholars who, in the 
name of science discard the Gospel miracles, it is not in any sense 
unfair that it should insist that they go into some dark and uu- 
reached region of heathenism, and give a laboratory demonstration 
of the power of their non-miraculous Gospel to work wonders, and 
transform human life, as the old Gospel has done again and again 
in all the dark places of the earth.” 

F. C. H. D. 


Elements of Religious Pedagogy. Fred Lewis Patter., The Young 
Churchman Co., Milwaukee , Wis. Pp. 1-224. G. $0.7 5. 

This volume on Sunday school teacher training, published 
first in 1909, is somewhat encyclopedic in its treatment since it 
attempts to furnish not only the elements of child study and 
psychology but also the elementary principles of teaching. Although 
some of the psychology is out of date, the book so abounds in 
illustration that it makes au excellent introduction to the field for 
those having no previous training in psychology or child study. It 
is a very usable volume but the English is probably too difficult for 
any but college students in China. Its emphasis on the importance 
of dealing with individual children is as important to-day as in 1909 * 

E. J. A. 
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Religion \md the Nhw Psychology. By Walter Samuel Swisher. 
Published by the Marshall Jones Company , Boston. Price G. $2. 

This is an attempt to apply modern psychology to religious 
problems, and the result is interesting, although it will not be 
satisfactory to everyone, and possibly a little indefinite to most. 
The problems of evil and conversion are treated in detail. Of 
unusual interest is the appendix on Birth Dreams. The whole 
shows that even from a modern psychological viewpoint religion 
has a tremendous meaning. 


Model Lower Primary Schools Series.—E. L. Terman. 

Textbook on Observation-Lower Primary, Grade One. S0.16 Mex. 

Textbook on Observation—Lower Primary, Grade Two . $0.25 Mex . 

Textbook on Observation—Lower Primary, Grades Three and Four. 

So.20 Mex. each. 

Rhythmic Exercises—For use in the Play Period . $0.16 Mex. 

Course of Study and Syllabus . $0.2$ Mex. 

Supplementary Handbook and Guide for Teachers. $0.1 5 Mex. 

Kuang Hsueh Publishing Co., 445 Honan Road , Shanghai. 

This series of books, worked out under the direction of Mr. 
E. L- Terman in the Normal Department of Nanchang Academy 
for the city day schools of Nanchang is an attack on the big 
problem of providing the proper curriculum for lower primary edu¬ 
cation in China. It is a well worked out plan, dividing the work 
into four periods, Observation, Stories, Handwork aud Play. Under 
Observation, for example, is taught History and Geography, Nature 
Study and Arithmetic. It is an attempt to really “ socialize ” the 
school, for the author has, as a foundation for the detailed plan, the 
seven main factors of the process of Social Interactions, viz., 
Co-operation, Self-government, Supervised Play, The Recitation, 
Community Life, Co-education, and Making School Life Real Life. 

The author claims for this curriculum that it is industrial, not 
in the narrow sense of preparing boys and girls to make a living by 
certain specific occupations, but rather teaching them ** how to live ” 
which includes the more narrow aim of making a living. Conse¬ 
quently the work is “ centered.upon a study of the indus¬ 

tries, their food, shelter and clothing.” 

The results obtained by the use of this course of study In 
Nanchang and other places will be followed with great interest, 
for in providing a suitable curriculum for lower primary education, 
foreign missionary educators will be making one of their greatest 
contributions. 

E. J. A. 


The Father and His Boy. By Dr. T. W. Galloway, Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue , New York City. Site 4)£“X7'; too pages. 

This book is an attempt to help parents give their children the 
kind of sex knowledge they need before they get it in a wrong way 
on the street and from their schoolmates. It contains many help¬ 
ful suggestions and is quite origiual in the way the information Is 
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presented, but as with most of Its kind, many of the suggestions do 
not seem to be as practical and plain as one would wish them to be. 

J. C. C. 


Icrbrb akbrs. Games and stunts for large and small groups , by Edna 
Gbistbr. Size 5"X7%."> containing 126 pages. Woman's Press , New 
York City, 

This small book of games is issued by a Y. W. C. A. secretary 
who has gathered up the best from her experience as a worker In 
American training camps during the war. The chapters are: 1. 
Icebreakers, 2. Stunts, 3. Parties, 4. Races, 5. Tricks, 6. Games, 
7. Girls' activities. 

This book is prepared especially for mixed parties of young 
men and young women ; a large percentage of the games are only 
for a mixed crowd. This makes it less useful in China than many 
other books of games, 

J. C. C. 


Gauss. By Gao. O. Draper. Association Press , 347 Madison Avenue , 
N. Y. C. Size eYYXW / J 5 ° pages. 

This book is issued by the Country Work Department, Y. M. 
C. A. It is designed for special use in rural communities. It con¬ 
tains a number of new and original games as well as diagrams which 
help to make clear rather complicated descriptions of interesting 
games. 

The table of contents contains: 

1. Games for schools. 

2. Simple games for home and Church. 

3 . Outdoor games. 

4. Games for special occasions. 

It seems to me that the games described in this book are better 
fitted for the use of the Middle and Primary Schools in China than 
any similar books I have seen. 

J. C. C. 


The Gospbl and Its Working. By the Rev. P. J. MacCagan. Published 
by the Student Movement , 32 Russell Square , London . rob pages . Price, 
three shillings sixpence. 

Four talks given at a student conference on some of the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Christianity in the light of modern thought and 
of missionary experience. The emphasis is laid upon the unique 
power of Christianity to fulfill, rather than to destroy, what is 
already of good in the non-Christian world. 


A Fighting Church. By the Rev. G, Ashton Oldham, Rector of St. 
Anne's, Brooklyn , N, Y. A. R. Mowbray <&* Co., London , and More¬ 
house Publishing Co., Milwaukee , Wis., U.S.A. 1920. 97pages. 

An attempt to stir the Church to put into the work of God's 
Kingdom the fighting energy and sacrificial spirit revealed in the 
Great War. This book seems to be five sermons thrown into book 
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form. The treatment is more likely to interest the pews than the 
pulpit, but the book is worth while and has been appreciated by 
some leaders in the Church. 


Thk Clergy and SocialShrvice. By the Very Rev. W. Moork Edk, D.D., 
Dean of Worcester. The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
U.S.A. 19/3. So.90. 

A little book of six lectures on Pastoral Theology, practical and 
interesting, but more suitable for use in England than elsewhere, 
owing to the abuudant reference to local organizations and customs. 
The chief emphasis is on the relation of the Pastor to social agencies^ 

Walworth Tyng. 


Thk Community. By Edward C. Lindeman, Association Press , 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. Cloth, G. $1.75. Size 5X7#",* 220 pages. 

Shows the community, as distinguished from any or all institu¬ 
tions iu it, to be the unit of social organization in which lies the 
greatest element of hope for permanent progress; analyzes forces at 
work iu community, showing need for spiritual dynamic found in 
Christianity ; sane, stimulating, has three unusually good features— 
questions and problems ; confession of faith ; iudex. Well-adapted 
as text for group study in any country. 


“Fundamentals for Daily Living.” By Robert Seneca Smith, 

Professor of Biblical Literature at Sntiik College. Published by The 

Woman's Press, New York City. Size 6'Xf. 

This series of studies is prepared for the use of Adult Bible 
Classes. It aims to put into the hands of busy men and women 
a guide for the consideration of the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. Each chapter is arranged with six topics for study and 
discussion. There are thirteen chapters all told, all dealing with 
living subjects, among them being : 

Thinking and Living. 

Jesus the Divine Saviour aud Lord. 

Meeting Trouble and Temptation. 

Love the Supreme Motive of Life. 

The Power of the Holy Spirit. 

Busy men and women will find in this little book much matter 
for thought and inspiration in a condensed and interesting form. 

J. V. 


Christ and International Life. By Edith Pjcton-Turbervill. With 
Introduction by Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. Messrs. Morgan and Scott, 
Ltd., 12 Paternoster Buildings, London , E.C. 4, England. Cloth, 3/6 
net. 7 l /fXs'. Pp. 150. 

Touching as it does on one of the most vital questions of the 
day, this book ought to be read by missionaries in China. Bringing 
Christianity into politics means that Christ and His teachings will 
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be carried into international dealings, as well as into the personal 
and national life. Then will peace come into the world, not because 
we are prepared for war, but because human hearts have been 
prepared for peace. 

I. Kahn. 


The Amherst Books. Marshall Jones Co., Boston. 1921. A series of 
scholarly publications, beautiful in mechanical execution , issued in con¬ 
nection with the centennial commemoration of Amherst College. Two 
of this series are reviewed herewith. 

Essays in Biblical Interpretation. By Henry Preserved Smith, Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in Union Theological Seminary. 
Octavo, 198 pages. US. $2.50. 

An historical survey of the methods of interpretation of the Old 
Testament from the rabbinic legalism of Targum and Talmud 
through the vagaries of allegorizing, especially leading up to an 
able defeuse and exposition of higher criticism, which is defined as 
** simply the method by which the literature of the Old Testament 
is brought into proper order ” for study. The assured results as to 
the outlines of Israel’s religious history (p. 143 ) and the applica¬ 
tion of these results as tests in the exposition of such topics as 
Sacrificial Worship, Priesthood, Sin and Atonement—will be found 
of particular interest as will the chapter on " Apocalyptic Vaga¬ 
ries.” The Bible is not “ a revealed Philosophy, a faith once for 
all delivered to the saints M but “ it is much more—it is the record 
of the religious experience of men terribly earnest in seeking for 
God.” To one who honestly desires to understand the genius of 
critical interpretation as applied to the Old Testament together with 
the historic background involved, this book will prove of large 
value. 

The Life Indeed. By John Franklin Genung. Late Professor of 
Biblical and Literary Interpretation in Amherst College. Octavo, pp. 
xiii plus 370—incltiding biographical notice of the author by John 
Mason Tyler. US. $3.00. 

The author has long ago in “ The Epic of the Inner Life ” 
won his laurels as a master of vital Biblical iuterpretatiou as distin¬ 
guished from the merely technical variety. Here he gathers up 
with an insight as keen as it is genial the fine fruitage of his wide 
scholarship and rich living into a mature anti mellow philosophy 
of life. Immortality is the motif of the discussion but soou merges, 
as it must, into larger issues. “ To believe in immortality is one 
thing,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, “but it is first needful to 
believe in life.” So Professor Genung with rare combination of 
scholarly outlook and sweet reverential spirit, with immense 
treasures of literary allusion, sane valuations of modern currents of 
thought, and above all a profound appreciation of the Bible as a 
literature of life and power—proceeds to wend his way serenely 
through the knottiest problems of science, philosophy and religion 
—with never a hesitation in bis triumphal progress. He does not 
so much ignore controversy as he lives and moves above it. The 
mechanics of his thinking are not in evidence. You are aware 
only of the smooth-flowing gracious inclusion of facts in his reality. 
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It is not chiefly the argument that is convincing but the atmosphere 
that is contagions. To review such a book is impossible. It must 
be read—aud then read again. 

Pkrob. 


The Heavenly Flow rr_ Smallpox— W. W. Peter, M.D, a serie* of 
articles on smallpox written for the Evening Star. These articles are written 
in a very racy aud amusing way, but if everyone in Shanghai could have a 
copy of this pamphlet and would read it and follow its very serious injunc* 
tions, the smallpox epidemic would surely never come again. 


The Fourth Annual Report of The Yangtszepoo Social Center, Shanghai, 
China (prepared by the staff). Director, D. H. Kulp II, Acting Directors: 
James B. Webster, H. W. Decker, M.D., Shanghai College, July I, 1920. to 
June 30, 1921. Price forty cents. Printed at the Commercial Press, Ltd., 
1921. A very interesting and attractive report of the wonderful aud encour¬ 
aging work done among the Mill employees, which is very graphically 
described by the many photographs published in it. From the list printed of 
the Companies supporting this work it is seen that a very general and gener¬ 
ous interest is shown in the work among their employees by this staff of 
social workers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THE MORE IMPORTANT OF THESE WILL BE REVIEWED 
The Chinese as They Are, J. R. Saunders 

Fleming H. Revel) Co., New York. G. $1.50. 

Fir Flower Tablets.—Florence Ayscough & Amy Lowell 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., New York. G, $3.00 

China Awakened.—M. T. Z. Tyau 

The Macmillan Co., New York. For sale by Chinese-American Publishing 
Co., Shanghai. M. $10.00 

Chinese Shadows.—Juliet Bredon 

Pei Kuan Press, “ Vostochuoe Prosveschnie Co.,” Pei Kuan, Peking 

Arts aud Art Crafts of Ancient China, American Woman’s Club, Shanghai. 

Plain Papers Chung Wei Zi 

Y. M. C. A., Tientsin. M. $0.30 

The C. I. M. Hymuary and Tune Book, 1922 
China Inland Mission, Shanghai 

The Religions of Mankind.—Edmund Davison Soper. 

The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati 

First Fruits in Korea.—Charles Allen Clark 

Fleming H. Revell & Co., New York, Chicago, London and Edinburgh. 

$i-75 

Kenilworth.—Sir Walter Scott 

The Macmillan Co., St. Martin’s St., London. 2s. 6d, 

America’s Stake in Europe.—Charles Harvey Fabs 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. G. $1.35 

The Way Forward for the Church.—Five Free Churchmen 

James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 13 & 14 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4 

The Message of Thomas A. Kempis.—E. J. Ives 

Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Sq M London, W. C. I. 2/6 net 
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Aspects of the Holy Communion.—R. L. Pelly 

Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Sq., London, W, C. 1. I/- net 

Some Factors in the Evaluation of Christian Lower Primary Schools.— 

Ida Belle Lewis, Pb.D., The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai 

A short but careful and suggestive study of the place and work of the 
Christian School. Full of practical hints 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol, XLIX, Part I, September 
1921 

Asiatic Society of Japan, Keiogijuku, Tokyo. Yen 3.50 

Report of the American Committee for China Famine Fund, 1921, Trenton, 
N.J., MacCrellish & Quigley Co,, Printers. 

The Methodist Year Book, 1922, No. 89.—Oliver S. Baketel 

The Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati, G, $.50 

Evolutionary Naturalism, Roy Wood Sellars. Open Court Publishing Co. 
G. I2.50. 


Correspondence 


MIXED CHOIRS. 

7 0 the Editor 0/ 

The Chinese Recorder 

Dear Sir I am writing to 
you to ask if you will allow me 
a little space in your “ Corre¬ 
spondence ” department to put 
before the readers of the Record¬ 
er the matter of music for 
mixed choirs in our churches. 
We organized, about a year ago 
here in Ningpo, a Union Choir 
consisting of young people from 
any of our churches who had a 
more or less knowledge of music. 
It was our aim to make this an 
organization of singers which 
would be available for any union 
meetings where there was a 
demand for music, such as Union 
Christian Eudeavor meetings, 
Y.M.C.A. concerts, or any union 
meeting of the churches. But 
we ran up against this difficulty 
immediately, that anthem music 
with the words written iu Chinese 
is almost impossible to find. 
Most of the members of the Choir 
can read English and so we 
have resorted to English anthems 


several times, but we find that 
there is not the same freedom in 
singing English words as there is 
when they are reading the words 
in their own language. 

There are a few leaders of 
chorus who are working on this 
problem and have the ability to 
translate words of anthems for 
their own use. The majority of 
us, however, cannot do this; I am 
therefore writing to ask if there 
could uot be established some¬ 
where a central bureau where 
those of us who are wanting 
anthems and music of this sort 
could write aud get something to 
meet our needs. Printiug of 
music is very expensive here in 
China, but a good duplicating 
machine will do the work well 
enough. Or could not this bureau 
act as a sort of exchange agency 
where those who have a few 
anthems can write and tell the 
ageucy of this fact and so there 
could be a mutual exchange? 
The sum total would amount to 
quite a good many available an¬ 
thems probably. 

I would be very glad to bear 
from anyone who has sugges- 
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tions along this line; also from 
anyone who can tell us where 
music with Chinese words can 
be secured, either for mixed 
voices, or for men's voices or for 
women’s voices alone. 

Thanking you giving space in 
your columns for this matter 

I am, Yours truly, 

BLLKROY M. SMITH. 
Ningpo, China, Febr. 3, 1922. 


A GRAPHIC METHOD OP 
TEACHING SINGING 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —To those who find 
difficulty in teaching the Chinese, 


especially adults, to sing cor¬ 
rectly, the following “graphic 
method” which has proved use¬ 
ful here, may be of some help. 
It combines the Staff Notation 
and the Tonic Sol-fa Methods, 
The characters of the hymn are 
written on the staff instead of the 
usual notes, thus showing to the 
eye the relative height ol each 
word sung. The time is shown 
by spacing the words either closer 
or further apart according to the 
length of the note. Thus words 
sung as quavers might be placed 
half an inch apart, crochets one 
inch and minims two inches 
apart. When one syllable has to 
be sung to two notes it may be 
indicated by writing the second 
character as a faint hollow charac¬ 
ter or only a circle thus:— 




It is usually most convenient to write the hymn from left to right, 
as in the foreign language. The following example will suffice to 
show the method. 

Oh for a heart to praise my God ! Tune Sawley. 



FRED. H. JUDD. 



THE HISTORY OF THE TAI RACE. 

lo the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder 

Dear Sir :—A book is now 
ready for the press which will 
be interesting alike to explorers, 
and those who are interested in 
philology and the history of 
races as well as to all friends of 


Foreign Missions. It is called, 
4 ‘The Chinaman’s Older Brother, 
The Tai Race.” This book gives 
the Results of the Experience, 
Exploration and Research of the 
Rev. W. Clifton Dodd, D.D., for 
33 years a Missionary in Siam, 
Burma and China. 

The book is a history of the 
Tai Race beginning with the 
Annals of Antiquity and extend- 
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ing down to the present day; 
Including the millions of Tai now 
living in China, Burma and the 
French States, and culminating 
in the only branch of the Race 
which now has a country and a 
separate government, namely the 
Siamese. 

Here are some comments by 
those who have read the manu¬ 
script, “ The book is going to 
be a great success. ” “ I was so 

interested I forgot to criticize.” 
“ The first chapter is the ripping- 
est thing of the kind I ever 
read.” “Dr. Dodd’s explora¬ 
tions must be given to the world.” 
“It is perfectly fascinating to 
me.” “ I am delighted with the 
manuscript as you have sent it 
to me. I would not change one 
word or leave out one picture.” 

The present high cost of 
publication seems to almost 
prohibit the publishing of the 
hook at this time. The one who 
has the financial problem to solve 
writes that if the sale of 500 
copies in the Orient could be 
insured the. problem would be 
easier. With this in view will 
any of your readers who want 
the book, at $2.50 gold, please 
write to 

Yours truly, 

Gilbert McIntosh. 

135 North Szechuen Road, 

Shanghai. 

THE FAITH DELIVERED TO THE 
SAINTS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir :—During the last 
year In my reading I have again 
and again come upon that phrase 
quoted from Jude, “the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints.” 
In the consideration of the 
M Message of the Church to the 
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China of To-day,” I am quite 
sure that a large number of mis¬ 
sionaries will say that this faith 
must be made the heart of that 
message. Perhaps I am pre¬ 
sumptuous, but I have been ask¬ 
ing myself, “Is there a ‘faith 
once for all delivered to the 
saints,' and if so what is it ?” 
My answer does not concern it¬ 
self with an examination of the 
meaning of Jude. 

Personally, I am convinced 
that there is a “ faith once for 
all delivered to the saints, “ and 
that this faith must be made the 
heart of any worth while message 
that the church may have to 
give. 

I think that in the large 
majority of places in the Bible, 
especially in the New Testament, 
faith is a spirit and an attitude 
far more than au intellectual 
belief. In that classical defini¬ 
tion in Hebrews, faith is certainly 
an experience of the eternal 
world. It is in this sense that I 
believe that there is a “faith 
once for all delivered to the 
saints.” This faith is a living 
vital fellowship with God and is 
the same in essence from Abra¬ 
ham to the present time. It 
reaches its culmination in Jesus 
Christ and wherever men have 
entered deepest Into this faith 
there has been the greatest power 
and the largest results. The 
Reformation under Martin Luther 
and the Wesleyan Revival are 
two outstanding examples. 

I am assuming, of course, that 
this faith finds its roots and its 
foundation in the Bible but it is 
not dependent upon any parti¬ 
cular view of the Bible. It has 
room for the Conservative and 
the Radical, the Orthodox and 
the Modern. The only questions 
it asks are, “ Do you know God 
personally? “Does His Spirit 
witness with your spirit that you 
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are a child of God ?” “ Is it the 
supreme concern of your life to 
lead men into fellowship with 
the God and Father of our Cord 
Jesus Christ?’' If a man can 
honestly and wholeheartedly 
answer these questions in the 
affirmative be becomes a co¬ 
worker with Jesus Christ in es¬ 
tablishing the Kingdom of God. 
That I take it is our purpose as 
missionaries and as a church. 

This, to my mind, is “the 
faith once for all delivered to 
the saints” and must take the 
supreme place in the message of 
the church. Anything that tends 
to shift or displace this supreme 
emphasis is a bypath and not 
the main road along which the 
church is to travel to victory. 

An examination of the lives of 
the men who have entered most 
deeply into this faith shows that 
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it fosters the spirit of adventure 
and progress, at the same time 
conserving all that is vital in the 
past. Such a message can enter 
sympathetically into the desires 
and aspirations of the Chinese 
students in their search after 
truth and at the same time 
furnish a corrective for their 
contempt of the old, because it 
is old. 

Finally, it seems to me, the 
one thing that will break down 
the distinctions between Con¬ 
servative and Radical, Orthodox 
and Modern, is an ever deepen¬ 
ing personal experience of this 
“ faith once for all delivered to 
the saints.” 

Sincerely, 

H. C. Jett. 

Methodist Mission, 

Yungchun, Fukien, 

February 2nd, 1922. 


News for the Missionary 

Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The Chengtu Y. M. C. A. re¬ 
ports, as a result of its annual 
membership campaign, 1,233 new 
members, all paid up. 

The Changsha Y. M. C. A. re¬ 
ported, as a result of its annual 
membership campaign, 2,604 new 
members, with receipts amount¬ 
ing to $18,325.00. 

We have received the report 
of the American Committee for 
the China Famine Fund, 1921. 
In all there was received Gold 
$7,750,420.33. $250,000 of this 

came from Chinese organizations 
in America. These subscriptions 
were representative of a great 
number of subscribers and most 
of the subscriptions were small. 


On December 10th, 1921,'the 
Alumni Council of “Princeton 
in Peking” gave a dinner in 
honour of the Chinese Delegates 
to the Washington Conference. 
About 175 men and women at¬ 
tended. All four of the Chinese 
delegates are directly allied 
with “ Princeton in Peking.” A 
plan was outlined whereby the 
men connected with ” Princeton 
in Peking” would assume respon¬ 
sibility for the chair of sociology 
and economics, including history 
and politics, in the new Peking 
Union University'. 

We have received from Mr. 
H. W. Robinson, Paotingfu, 
China, an interesting report of 
famine follow-up work. This 
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relief work has unlocked the 
door in a wonderful manner. At 
T’ang Hsien a memorial service 
was held for an evangelist who 
contracted typhoid while working 
in famine relief. The memorial 
was attended by many prominent 
men and officials. Classes for 
enquirers and illiterates form part 
of the follow-up work. An in¬ 
crease in students is also noted. 
Furthermore, financial independ¬ 
ence of the Church has been 
stimulated in several places and 
campaigns in that direction are 
going on. We regret that there is 
not space to reproduce this report 
in extenso. Copies of it could, 
however, be obtained direct. 

“The Missionary Voice“ for 
January, 1922, contains an inter¬ 
esting, detailed account of the 
splendid work of the Siberia- 
Mancbtiria Mission. This Mis¬ 
sion, a new veuture on the part 
of Southern Methodists, held its 
first annual meeting on July 
31st, 1921. It is exploiting a 
large unharvested field, and, 
while the work of Christianiza¬ 
tion is progiessing, yet it is 
impossible, with the small num¬ 
ber of missionaries and limited 
funds available, to reach more 
than a small proportion of the 
many millions of inhabitants. In 
Siberia alone there are 14,000,000 
people—Russian, Japanese, 
Chinese and Korean—with no 
Protestant mission. Manchuria 
is being worked for Christ by a 
small band of Scotch, Irish and 
Danish missionaries, who are 
doing wonderful and heroic work. 
But although the population of 
Manchuria is over 20,000,000, 
there are only about 30,000 
Christians. 

In an editorial on page 660 of 
the October 1921 issue of the 
Chinese Recorder we re¬ 
ferred to a letter sent by several 
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organizations in Kuling to the 
Hon. Charles C. Hughes, bear¬ 
ing on the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence. This letter was signed 
finally by 1,259 people, who 
represented fifteen nationalities. 
The following letter has been 
received in reply -to this com¬ 
munication :— 

American Delegation. Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament. 

November 21st, 1921. 

Madam, 

The Secretary of State, Chairman 
of the Conference, has received your 
letter of October 13th with full appre¬ 
ciation of the wide interest manifested 
by the number of signatures to the 
resolution inclosed therein. 

I11 acknowledgment thereof, he 
charges me to express to you, and 
through you to the signatories of the 
resolution, his very sincere apprecia¬ 
tion of the interest and support evi¬ 
denced by this noteworthy expression 
of the opinion of foreign residents iu 
China. 

I am, Madam, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. Butler Wright, 

Secretary. 

Miss Frederica R. Mead, 

Nanking, China. 

In “The Journal of Religion ” 
for January, 1922, a reference is 
made to the statements made by 
Dr. Griffith Thomas with regard 
to the state of Christianity in 
China. The following suggestive 
paragraph is added :— 

The fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the liberals and the conserva¬ 
tives is declared by Dr. Thomas to be 
found in the attitude toward the 
authority of Scripture. Doubtless 
this is true. But the analysis of the 
situation seems to indicate another 
difference which deserves considera¬ 
tion. Those who sympathise with 
Dr. Thomas demand the expulsion of 
all missionaries who do not agree 
with their conception of the Bible. 
The liberals make no snch exclusive 
demands. They recognise honest 
differences of opinion, but believe 
that there should be a practical co¬ 
operation in Christian service. The 
conservative apparently attributes to 
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the liberal his own exclusive attitude 
and then accuses the liberal of pro¬ 
moting divisions in the missionary 
enterprise. There is need for a closer 
examination of this point. 

The China Educational Com¬ 
mission has completed its task 
on which it spent in all nearly 
six months. This Commission 
has been studying educational 
conditions in China, Their re¬ 
port, shortly to be published, 
will throw light on the present 
status of missiou education and 
the plans needed for the future. 
The Commission bad on it the 
following:— 

Ernest D. Burton 
Kenyon L. Butterfield 
Frank D. Gatuewell 
P. W. Kuo 
Bliss Yau Tsit Law 
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Francis J. McConnell 
Percy M. Roxby 
J. Leighton Stnart 
Edward W. Wallace 
Miss Margaret E. Burton 
Chang Po Ling 
Henry B. Graybill 
M iss Clara J. Lambert 
Edwin C. Lobenstine 
Frank W. Padelford 
William F. Russell 
Mrs. Lawrence Thurston 
Miss Blary E. Woolley 

That the work of this Com¬ 
mission will be appreciated by 
the Christian forces in China 
goes without sayiug. For busy 
Western leaders to give this much 
time to the study of a mission 
problem indicates the important 
place these problems occupy in 
the thinking of Western Chris¬ 
tians. 
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Personals 


t^For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$i is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment, should be sent with the 
notice). 

DEATH. 

December : 

nth, at Chatham, Ontario, Canada, 
Mrs. M. L. Forbes. 

ARRIVALS. 

January: 

4th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Locke White and two children, P.S. 

7th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
J. W. Nipps and two children (ret.), 
Y.M.C.A, 

21st, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
J, E. Platt, Mr. David Z. T. Yui (ret.), 
Mr. A. B. Davis (new), Y.M.C.A. 

2ist, from U. S, A., Miss Mable Sib- 
son (ret,), Miss Drury (new), A.C.M. 

22ud, from U. S, A., Miss M. G. 
Cabot (new), A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs, 
E. F. Borst Smith, Y.M.C.A. 

February: 

9th, from U. S. A., Miss Pauline E. 
Westcott (ret.), Miss Sylvia Aldrich 
(new), B.M.S. 

15th, from England, Miss M. M. 
Northmore (new), B.M.S. 


DEPARTURES. 

January: 

7th, for U. S. A., C. F. Hancock and 
four children, P.S. 

15th, for TJ. S. A., Mrs. R. S. Hall 
and two children, Miss M. Muir, 
Y.M.C.A. 

17th, for U. S. A., Mrsi Lawrence 
Mead and children, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Machado, Y.M.C.A. 

20th, for U. S. A., Miss C. A. Ful¬ 
lerton and Dr. E.C. Fullerton, A.C.M, 
22nd, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
F. S. Ramsey, P.A.W., Mr. and Mrs. 
Archie E. Laraway, C.D.M. 

25th, for U. S. A., Dr. John Gowdy 
and wife, M E.F.B. 

27th, for U. S. A., Miss M. H. Bai¬ 
ley, Blr. John A. Wilson, A.C.M. 

29th, for U. S. A., Rev. M. H. 
Tbroop and family, A.C.M. 
February: 

16th, for U. S. A., Miss Paula L. C. 
Ritter, S.C.M.; Rev. Siduey McKee, 
P. N. 

22nd, for D. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Clark and family, Mr. P. L. 
Gillett, Mr. R. S. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Brockman, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Lenz, Y.M.C.A. 

March : 

15th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Jno. Bradshaw and family, Y.M.C.A. 
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A CALL TO BATTLE. 


The world is at a crisis when we believe Christians must atlaek 
or fail. 

Society has to be re-ordered. 

Through Christ men have the power to do it. 

The foundations of society are wrong, because the relations 
between man and mau are wrong. We have failed to be Christians . 

Jesus told us to love one another but as a plain matter of fact, 
we do not love one another. If we did war would be condemned, 
and certain social conditions would not be tolerated. 

We are convinced that if men practised looking at society with 
the eyes of Jesus, they must make great changes in its structure. 
Would we tolerate the system under which our fellows live and 
work a system which robs so many of their birth-right of joy and 
freedom ? We must study and think out these problems, and at 
any cost act on what we believe to be right. 

We are finding that obedience to Jesus Christ gives the power to 
live a life which is brimful of reality, purpose and bope. Nothing 
less can satisfy us now. We know that the spiritual power of 
Jesus Christ in us is greater than the power of evil, and therefore 
we believe that the Kingdom of God is coming in our world. 

We stand with Him and with all who serve Him down the 
centuries in the battle for His Kingdom. 

We have found in working with fellow-labourers of other 
nations and races a unity in Christ which overcomes prejudices and 
enriches common life. Before God and in Christ we are all one. 
We are convinced that this unity is the only sure hope of peace and 
of the true development of nations. Now is the time to do all in 
our power to create a public opinion that shall constrain statesmen 
to act on this belief. 

The issue before us is a straight-fight with the power of evil. 
Only in and through human lives can the power of God become 
effective. We are called to face sacrifice, apparent failure, and 
distress of body and soul for the joy of that triumph of Jesus Christ 
in the lives of our fellow men and women. 

We ask you to search out the truth, and in obedience to it to 
lake your side in the battle. 
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The Chinese Church of To-morrow—Editorial 

Much of the thought of this issue has to do with 
*^e Christian Message to China. It is significant 
that the first time the need of such a message was 
felt it should be prepared by Chinese Christians. But this 
is the task of Commission on III the Christian Message. This 
Commission is composed only of Chinese and will lay emphasis 
on those things which the Chinese Christians feel are essentially 
needed by China now. The report of this Commission is 
awaited with keen interest. The articles in this issue which 
deal with the Christian Message were not solicited by us, 
but are quite apropos. Mr. Hsu presents some of the problems 
of the Christian Message as seen by a Christian. Mr. Hsu is 
a delegate to tbe National Christian Conference. He invites 
answers to his questions, and these we shall be glad to receive 
and pass on. Such an enquiring attitude is a sigu of tbe times 
to be welcomed and utilized. 

* * * 

The Chinese Church may well congratulate 

Illiteracy ltSe f 1 S ach,even,ent 1,1 promoting literacy. 

4 In the sense of being able to read tbe Bible, 
sixty per cent of Christian men and forty per cent of 
Christian women are literate ; in China, only one per cent 
can measure up to the same test. As to education, while 
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one in three of the Christian constituency is either in school or 
has been in school for some period of time, of China at large 
only one in seventy-five is similarly educated. But we should 
not spend over-much time shaking hands with ourselves. 
Within the Christian Church there are still too many illiterates 
and too many uneducated. One of the immediate aims 
of the Christian Church should be to fully achieve the 
literacy of its membership. Such literacy is indispens¬ 
able to leadership. Furthermore, the Church must take 
its part in promoting the literacy of the Chinese people 
in general. One of the noteworthy movements in this 
connection is “The Daily Vacation Bible School’’ which 
embodies a practical and important idea. During 1920 it did 
work in 150 centres in ten provinces. In all there were about 
390 schools with 1,700 teachers and 20,000 pupils. It is said 
that this movement has grown as fast in four years in China 
as it did in the United States in teu. Much of the work 
done was voluntary and about three-fourths of it was paid for 
by money from Chinese sources. This movement is now 
affiliated with the “China for Christ” movement as one of its 
departments. Plans are under way for a National Secretary. 


* * * 

The summary of the report on the “Relation of 
^labourer 10 ^e Church to Industrial and Economic Con¬ 
ditions” brings to our attention a uew note in 
national gatherings of Christians in China. In addition to the 
needs of industrial workers in general, the economic needs of 
Christian workers has received considerable attention in various 


reports. The majority of Chinese Christians are labourers. 
The question ‘ How do they live ? ’ is therefore pertinent. If 
they cannot look to the Church for help and sympathy, to 
whom can they look ? World-wide attention is being given to 
the economic needs of men. Forcible attention to these needs 
is being secured increasingly by strikes even in China. But 
Christians should not wait for strikes to be just Such a 
problem has special significance for the missionaries since they 
are all employers in one form or another. It is not only a 
problem of factory and field. Two ways of helping workers 
appear. One is the ameliorative or palliative. This confines 
itself to attempts to improve the conditions of the labourers, in 
education, clubs, etc. But if anything is insisted upon by the 
labourers themselves, it is that it is not charity that is wanted. 
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The other and more fundamental approach, therefore, is one 
of simple justice. The labour demauded must fit the strength 
of the labourer. Children must not be exploited. Wages must 
be sufficient for life needs. In this, as in all reforms, the 
difficulty is to know where to begin to change a system 
recognized as bad. Many, including Christians, hesitate to 
take the first step through fear of economic loss. But Christian 
employers should be leaders in making religion work here as 
well as in propagating it. To preach ideals is easy, but ideals 
without practice are a mere clang of words and empty echo. 
For Christians to view with complacence the unequal way in 
which food, clothing and shelter are distributed will never 
convince non-Christians of the genuineness of the Christian 
Message. This is more true of the pragmatic Chinese than it 
might be of other races more mystical in temperament. The 
Gospel of the living wage and bearable tasks is an essential 
element of the Gospel of the Grace of God. 

* * * 


Cbutcb and 
Education. 


Along what lines should Christian education 
in China move forward ? The following points 
will help to answer this question. 

The aim of Christian education must be to build up the 
Christian community, through the education ot its children, 
the training of leaders and increase of its numbers. 

The emphasis in Christian education must be on quality, 
not on quantity. This is essential to realizing the above aim. 
It will probably call for a decrease in number of institutions of 
college grade iu order that the training given to high grade 
leaders may be adequate. Here is where renunciation of in¬ 
dividual plans becomes necessary. 

The training given in Christian schools needs to be more 
practical and less bookish. In elementary schools the emphasis 
should be laid on a thorough working command of the Chinese 
language. Iu modern schools more attention should be given 
to occupational courses. In colleges professional courses should 
be given the right ot way. All grades of Christian education 
should train for Christian citizenship in China. 

The training of teachers to achieve the above purposes is 
highly important. Christian education in China is very weak 
in this regard. Adequate teacher training is essential to 
realizing the Christian and educational aims of our schools. 
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Furthermore, emphasis must be laid on regular and expert 
supervision of teachers. 

Christian education must be efficiently organized. Here is 
one place where we can and should work together. Elementary 
schools should be organized by districts and all grades of schools 
by provinces. Finally, all Christian educational interests 
should he carefully organized nationally with a view to unifying 
educational purpose and practice. 

A substantial increase in participation in Christian schools 
by Chinese is needed. This is equally true of moral and 
financial support and of administrative responsibility. If Chris¬ 
tian schools are to fit the needs of China, Chinese must take a 
larger part in their support and direction. 

Finally, there is needed continuous and expert research 
into the problems of Christian education in China. Many of us 
are moving in a circle, and a small one at that, because we do 
not take time to measure our task. Expert educational 
research and the application of the results is essential to 
realizing the aims we have in view. In other words, Christian 
education is not only a grand scheme for teaching the Chinese, 
but is also a great movement of study. 

* * * 


flburcb anb 
fivattfleUsm. 


The field of Evangelism has considerably 
broadened during the last twenty years. On 
Evangelism, in all its aspects, much is said 
in the Survey Volume and the reports of the five Com¬ 
missions. Furthermore, the work of all the Commissions 
is shot through with the spirit of Evangelism. In addition 
to the need of continuing the intensive training of the 
Church, a tremendous opportunity for expansion has appeared. 
About twenty-five per cent of the territory of China is 
still unworked by Christian forces. While this includes much 
territory sparsely populated, it is nevertheless, a stirring 
challenge. Possibly about another twenty-five per cent is 
beyond thirty li of any of the ten thousand evangelistic centres, 
and is only occasionally worked. Altogether about fifty per 
cent of tbe territory of China is a challenge of practically 
untouched opportunity. This challenge faces squarely the 
Chinese Church. There is a feeling, strong in some quarters, 
that expansion in Evangelism should for the future come 
through the Chinese Church. The missions, as such, would 
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then confine themselves to further intensive development and 
the assistance of the Chinese Church in evangelistic expansion. 
Indeed such evangelistic expansion on the part of the Chinese 
Church has already begun. The Survey states that there are 
about twenty-five home missionary societies working in connec¬ 
tion with different denominations. The Chinese Home Mis¬ 
sionary Society, whicli works on national lines, has been, 
received enthusiastically by the Chinese people. These move¬ 
ments must be fostered in the next decade. This home 
mission movement is appearing at the same time as this 
great evangelistic opportunity. It is a rather striking 
fact that after 115 years of Protestant missionary efforts 
there are very few Chinese evangelists who staud out. A. 
correspondent asks this question, “Have we yet seen any 
evangelists in China like Moody and Whitfield who could 
arouse the masses and lead them to repentance ? The majority 
of our Chinese outstanding speakers usually feel that they have 
a message to the Christians. ” This indicates a tendency to 
inbreed. Of course, men like Moody and Whitfield had a 
tremendous background of Christian civilization to which to 
appeal. It is possibly true also that the prophet or the preacher 
does not come naturally from the religious genius of China. 
Direct propaganda is not an outstanding feature of religious life 
in China. This scarcity of evangelists to non-Christians cannot 
be charged up against any modern movement of thought. It 
goes back farther and down deeper than that. This tendency 
to preach more to those already acquainted with Christian 
thought shows the need of more careful study of the approach 
to the non-Christian mind. The period of preparation of 
the Chinese Church for its task should merge into one of 
widespread Evangelism by the Chinese themselves. 


Cbttrcb an& 
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Significant emphasis is being laid on the 
Chinese Church, into which the missionary 
movement is rapidly being merged. In 
previous Conferences much has been said about missionaries 
and their preparation. In this Conference, while their 
work will be adequately recognized, comparatively little will 
be said about their future. The emphasis will be on the 
rapid augmentation of Chinese leadership, for only thus can 
China be freely evangelized. There is a rightful tendency 
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to give equal economic support to Chinese workers of equal 
attainments; though how far this will go we cannot say. In 
some quarters also, funds formerly put into missionaries are 
now put into Chinese leaders; this, while not widespread, is 
very significant. There is a strong feeling that direct Evan¬ 
gelism must be carried on more aud more by the Chinese and a 
decided increase made in the administrative responsibilities 
carried by them. Thus, while missionaries are still needed in 
all types of work, the tendency for them to go into training 
activities seems to be increasing rather than diminishing. 
Emphasis will be laid on the need for missionaries trained for 
specific tasks as over against those engaging in general work. 
Some think that in numerical strength the missionary movement 
has reached its climax. Even if this is so, it does not by any 
means presage the passing of the missionary movement in the 
immediate future. The missionary staff must at least be kept at 
its present strength. Taking all the factors iuto account, about 
two-thirds of the missionaries are at work on the field at any 
one time. To maintain the missionary movement at its present 
strength at current rates of increased cost both for living and 
equipment is in itself a tremendous task. Taking the average 
missionary’s salary at Gold $500 and adding travel and various 
allowances, it takes about $10,000,000 Mex. a year to support 
them. To maintain the present staff would seem to require at 
least 250-300 new missionaries a year. Though we may 
expect a rapid rise in Chinese Christian giving, yet more 
liberal treatment of Chinese workers, increased equipment and 
intensive needs of education will mean heavier demands on the 
Western Churches rather than less. The missionary also will 
come more and more under the Chinese Church, aud the 
influence of the mission, as such, must wane. It is probable 
that the next National Christian Conference will have a 
majority of Chinese delegates. It has taken 115 years to get 
a Chinese delegation at a National Christian Conference equal 
to that of their missionary colleagues. Only a few years more 
will be required to put them iu the majority. How long will 
it take before future National Christian Conferences are 
composed only of Chinese delegates? Or will this time ever 
need be? The main point is that in discussing expansion and 
increase in the number of workers we should look to the 
Chinese Church much more thau to the West. 


Contributed Articles 


Obligations of Christian Students toward the 
Welfare of the Far East 

T. H. LEE 

T jHE potential influence of the student on the destiny of 
the nation and of the world is now so thoroughly 
appreciated that it hardly needs any argument; but it 
will do no harm to reiterate, for the sake ot introduc¬ 
tion, the general raison d'etre for this axiom. The student 
constitutes the dynamic element in the life of the society in 
which he lives, inasmuch as all the activities in the com¬ 
munity derive their initiative from him. He is the thinker, 
the architect of his owu generation and generations to come, 
and whether for better or for worse the influeuce of the student 
on the political, social, economic, religious and, in fact, all the 
phases of life, can not but be distinctly felt. Hence, in tbe 
discussion of national and world problems, it would be difficult 
to detach tbe student question from their consideration. 

We will attempt in this article to narrow our scope of 
discussion to the special class of student—the Christian 
student—and his peculiar obligation to the people, for various 
reasons :— 

i. The Christian student enjoys peculiar privileges of 
intellectual and moral training, and with these privileges, 
incurs corresponding responsibilities. 

2. Because of the unique opportunities now presenting 
themselves for social reconstruction arising from the rapid 
awakening of the people of Asiatic countries and the readiness 
with which they absorb and assimilate any and every influence, 
good or bad, that comes rushing in from every direction. 

3. Because of the imperative need of a Christian directing 
band in the moulding of the future structure of Asiatic civiliza¬ 
tion, as without it the Far East may become a great source of 
danger and a menace to future humanity. 


Notb.—-R eaders ot tbe Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility (or the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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The world has now come to a surer appreciation of the 
fact that mere material civilization, unless that civilization is 
founded on moral principles and ideals, is a curse rather than a 
benefit to the people. The history of the world has taught us 
that in the pursuance of material benefits men in their dealings 
with their fellowmen have become brutalized and that selfish 
interests ol the few stronger ones have sacrificed the larger 
interests of those who are less fortunately situated by reason 
of their physical or mental inferiority. From the Roman con¬ 
quest down to the present industrial and economic wars which 
are constantly being waged between individual and individual, 
and nation and nation, the same spirit of mutual antagonism 
and destruction is operating. When just consideration for the 
welfare and interest of others between individuals and nations 
will become universal we can not tell, but this we know : that 
in proportion as the principles of justice and uprightness are 
applied to our daily life will such a state become possible. 

If the Far East is to escape from the repetition of the Great 
European War just ended, or from the chaos of Bolshevism now 
reigning in Russia, it is not too early to reform the methods in 
our social, commercial and political practices during this 
transitory period of our evolution : in other words, to exhibit in 
all of our relationships the spirit and ideal of justice rather 
than those of commercialism. In fact, the greatest need of 
China and Japan to-day is not material progress, uor the 
advancement of the purely intellectual education, but the 
spiritual awakening of the people ou which after all must rest 
the true and permanent basis of happiness. Without depreciat¬ 
ing the desirability of material civilization and intellectual 
progress, it must be admitted that these can never become real 
instruments of national or international peace unless they are 
founded on such a principle. 

Japan may be cited as a country whose modern civilization 
rests very largeiy upon a materialistic foundation. But is Japan 
any happier or does she confer any more blessing upon the 
people of Asia by virtue of her material progress? If not, 
why ? The answer is very simple. Japan has taken on the 
garment of the West without having its soul. She has imitated 
and assimilated the material civilization which America and 
Europe possess, but discarded the very principle upon which 
this civilization was founded. This has made her unbalanced. 
The taste of material comfort and the pursuit of it have made 
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the nation aggressive and has given rise to that dangerous kind 
of militarism which, if not checked, would overwhelm the 
world with destruction. This animal tendency of survival is so 
strong in the human heart that even in countries permeated 
with Christian teachings, it does not fail to manifest itself 
occasionally, as the European War has proved. 

If the nations of the West whose atmosphere is already 
surcharged with these Christian principles need to constantly 
hold up before them these ideals, it is impossible to think that 
Japan and China which have neither Christian background nor 
are built on the Christian foundation will not succumb by the 
weight of their more material civilization if founded on com¬ 
mercial and selfish interests alone. 

But there are advocates, and there are especially many in 
China and Japan who claim that we need education to counter- 
act the selfish influence of material civilization. I grant that 
education will go a long way toward the attainment of this end 
and that the enlightenmeut of the mind may help to guide one’s 
conduct in the right direction. But to depend wholly upon 
such a theory is not a safe course. 

China is an over-civilized country with a history extending 
over more than thirty centuries. Her philosophy and literature 
and art are comparable to the best in the world. They have 
extended their influence far beyond her immediate boundaries 
as in Japan, Korea, Indo-Cliina, Thibet and Mongolia ; and 
vestiges of her civilization are found in Malaya and even as far 
as Mexico. China, by her intellectual attainment, should by 
right occupy to-day a premier position in the family of nations ; 
but she is considered to be the weakest and the poorest, not 
even able to defend herself against the aggression of smaller 
nations. Her vast natural resources have been little developed, 
and what have been developed have been done largely through 
foreign enterprises. Her communications, both ou land and 
water, are in a backward condition, and compared with other 
nations, her railways and steamships are very small. Her 
commerce and industries have not advanced to meet the 
demands of the world. There are, no doubt, signs of progress 
and improvements along all these lines, but these are either 
attributable directly to foreign initiative or to foreign guidance. 
If we ask for the reason of this lack of enterprise on the part of 
the Chinese, we meet with this invariable reply, ** Because the 
Chinese do not trust one another.” 
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Her officials and her government are corrupt, dishonest and 
selfish and do not care about the welfare of the people. Have 
we not been surfeited with the fine pronouncements of our high 
officials in inauguration speeches telling of the great construc¬ 
tive programs they were going to carry out for the benefit of 
the country and people, only to become dismally disappointed 
at the old haphazard and selfish way they carried on affairs 
after being installed? Why? They know the theory well 
enough, but they lack the feeling, the dynamic to put it into 
practice. 

On the other band, the self-denyiug deeds of the mission¬ 
aries from the West form a very great contrast to the doings of 
cur officials. The establishment of educational institutions for 
the enlightenment of the uncultured, hospitals for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the suffering, and asylums and orphanages to care for the 
poor and uncared for in places wherever missions are stationed 
is a standing witness of the spirit of service which characterizes 
these humble followers of Christ. It is not to education alone 
that these missionaries owe their benevolent activities. It is to 
the impelling force of love that is strong enough to overcome the 
human and natural tendency of individual interest and love of 
ease. Herein lies the difference between mere intellectual 
attainment and Christian ideals. If China and the Far East 
are to be saved ; and if the many social problems which are now 
confronting our peoples are to be solved satisfactorily, they can 
not be solved by mere education but by the inculcation of high 
moral principles in our individuals as well as our social systems. 

Let us go a step further. Since the nations of the world 
have come into closer contact with one another, international 
problems have become more complicated as the result of 
economic and political rivalries which arise from such contact. 
International self-preservation has not yet gone beyond the 
stage of the old savage practice of the Darwinian survival of 
the fittest, by which the stronger prevail and the weaker go to 
the wall, and whereon might still takes the place of right. 
In spite of the obvious disastrous effects of War, the scheme 
for regulating international disputes is still merely academic 
discussion of a plausible theory. 

Whether the terrible experiences of the recent Great War 
will bring the nations to their saner senses, and help them to 
settle disputes by less terrible means, it is difficult to say, but 
I am sure that unless the Christian spirit of conciliation and 
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justice is brought to bear upon international questions, no 
amount of discussions, treaties or conventions will prevent 
future conflagrations. In our own time we have witnessed some 
very important conventions, such as the Hague Arbitration, and 
recently the League of Nations and the Washington Confer¬ 
ence. The Hague Arbitration was initiated by the Czar of 
Russia, and the League of Nations by Woodrow Wilson. Both 
have proved to be distinct failures. It remains yet to be seen 
how the present Washington Conference will fare in the carry¬ 
ing out of its program. The trouble with past and present 
world politics is not lack of great statesmen—statesmen of 
great intellect—but lack of statesmen of great heart, who can 
not only see but feel beyond their own immediate interests, the 
welfare of others which are inextricably involved in their owu, 
and who are willing to sacrifice empty pride and prestige for 
the sake of justice and the common good. 

It is noteworthy to observe that during the recent War 
when racial hatred and vengeance were at their height and 
when international machineries, social, eeonomic and political, 
were practically paralyzed, the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross 
which are Christian institutions were able to invite co-operation 
from all parties and thus perform an unusually useful function 
in their ministry to mankind. If this is possible, can it not be 
safely said that other institutions, whether commercial, edu¬ 
cational or political, may do just as successfully provided they 
are inspired by an ideal broader and higher than their own 
national interests—the ideal of a universal brotherhood ? 

It is a recognized fact that the situation in the Far East is 
not very reassuring, and it is pointed out that if the nations 
fail to adjust matters, a disastrous war far greater and more 
disastrous than the European war will sooner or later come. 
This war will involve the whole world in destruction, for it 
will involve not only Asia, but the world : for all the impor¬ 
tant military nations of the world—England, America, France, 
Russia, Germany, Japan and Chiua are vitally concerned 
therein. 

The future of Asia for “better or for worse” will depend 
upon the relationship between China and Japan and the solu¬ 
tion of this question lies in the hands of the Christian students 
of both countries who above all others are by virtue of their 
common principles, pre-eminently fitted to promote adjustment 
of these conflicting interests. 
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Under the circumstances in which society, and even in¬ 
ternational relationship at present find themselves, every man 
is a debtor to another, and no man is more so than he who 
enjoys higher privileges, by virtue of his superior intellectual 
and moral training. For, with privilege comes corresponding 
responsibility—for of him to whom much is given, much will 
be required. 

In what respect does the Christian student differ from those 
who are not Christian except in the spirit of service, which 
after all is the key to the solution of the many serious problems 
which are at present confronting the people of the Far East? 

I have tried to point out in this article, by citing the real 
world situation and the causes theieof, not only the need of a 
Christian directing band and inspiration, but also the excep¬ 
tional opportunities for real reconstruction work that are pre¬ 
senting themselves to men of knowledge and high ideals. I 
need not overemphasize the fact that the duty for the under¬ 
taking of such a task devolves upon the shoulder of the Chris¬ 
tian student to whom is entrusted the stewardship of ministry 
by Him of whom he is a professed follower. 

Not all Christian students can and will become great states¬ 
men or political leaders. It is not necessary. In whatever 
vocation they may be engaged, or in what station they may be 
placed, however humble it may be, they can discharge their 
Christian duty to their fellowmen if the idea of service is kept 
constantly before them. It is by each putting his shoulder to 
the wheel that a movement, however great, can be initiated ; 
and the Christian student can do much iu bringing about a 
better state of a ffairs either by direct effoit or indirect influence 
through the avenues of the various vocations with which they 
are to be connected. 


Training Teachers for Chinese Deaf Children 

A. T. MILLS. 

E VERY now and again there comes to us a query as to 
the method used for teaching the deaf, the training of 
Chinese teachers, or lip-reading for a recently deafened 
person. 

We will not speak of the method now further than to say 
that we teach speech and lip-reading, reading and writing of 
the Chinese character and that the language used is the East 
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Shantung Mandarin ; but, in regard to training teachers, we are 
glad to aunounce that the completion of our new buildings 
enables us to offer a normal course of training to teachers. 

The choice of the teacher is o( prime importance and we 
want the best, not some one who has failed in some line and 
4t may do.” Too much is at stake for such an experiment. One 
should have had at least a high school education and be fairly 
reliable in writing correct Chinese. Training in any line 
would be useful, especially in drawing and manual work. 

The teacher in training lives in the school, eats with our 
teachers and pupils and takes, after the first few weeks, a share 
in the regular duties connected with the life in a home school. 

The charge for a school year of training is $ 100.00 Mex. 
The school furnishes an iron bed with straw mattress. The 
other bedding, mosquito net, washbasin, towels, etc., must be 
furnished by the one in training. 

Perhaps the most important qualifications to be considered 
are character and temperament. It requires infinite love and 
patience to be a successful teacher of the deaf. Even with a 
thorough understanding of the method and the best lessons that 
can be made, there is much left to the ingenuity and inspiration 
of the teacher, hence he, or she, must be fully alive to the 
needs and the aims sought. 

The aims in teaching the deaf are threefold—first, to give 
the pupil such an understanding of written language that he 
can express in intelligent sentences his own ideas, follow 
written directions and ask questions to gain information. No 
matter what subject is taught it must be always with the idea 
of giving the pupil a command of the language in which the 
subject is couched so that he can talk about it,—ask and 
answer questions. 

The second aim is to train the hands and brain so that he 
may be able to support himself and those dependent on him. 
A person with some mechanical ability, or who is willing to 
work with bis hands as well as his head and direct the work of 
others would be more successful than one who is not interested 
in manual or vocational training. 

The third aim, and perhaps the highest, is to give the 
pupil a saving knowledge of the Gospel. The teacher must live 
Christ in and out of the schoolroom. If one succeeds in the 
first and second aims the other will be comparatively easy, but 
always the language must be made to live . There is little 
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routine work to be done. You will see that the teacher must 
be alive and alert. “ Parrot work ” is of little use. 

Another point in selecting a teacher is to note the looks of 
the mouth and the action of the lips. The enunciation should 
be clear, free of any marked peculiarly like lisping or stam¬ 
mering. If the mouth and teeth are in good condition the 
training we give in pure, mechanical phonetics will usually 
result in obtaining clear enunciation. You will understand 
that as we teach speech and lip-reading this is important. 

I should add that the sine qua non is good health. 

One should have at least a school year of training, more if 
possible. The course includes the study of Bell’s Visible 
Speech—a system of pure phonetics—a knowledge of the 
Lyon Phonetic Manual, the methods of developiug a new lessou 
and normal training—i.e., practise teaching under direction. 


The Message of the Church in China 

K. H. WOOD. 

A lS the time of the National Christian Conference draws 
near, the subject, “The Message of the Church,” 
impresses itself upon my mind as of prime importance. 
Without underestimating the value of the other subjects 
to be studied at the Conference, it must be recognized that with¬ 
out the great central message of Christianity, the work of the 
Church in China will fall short of accomplishing its object. No 
other phase of Church work can ever take the place of the 
vital message which in itself sets forth the reason for the very 
existence of the Church. 

Has the lapse of time or the change of conditions altered 
the truth and applicableness of the announcement to the world 

at the birth of Christ, “Unto you is born this day.a 

Saviour, which is Christ the Lord ” ? Can we to-day do better 
than heed the commission of the Saviour, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” ? 

There is to-day and ever has been an element, both in the 
Church and outside of it, which would direct the activities of 
Christians away from the Heaven-sent message, to the preaching 
of “another gospel,” variously termed “Social,” “Liberal” 
and “Modern.” But Christ, the Founder of the Church, 
through the Apostle Paul plainly declares that “though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you 
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than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” 

Some would change the work of the Gospel, which is ‘‘the 
power of God unto salvation,” into a social reform movement, 
or the promulgation of a code of morals. We must not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that if the Church regards any of 
these secondary objects as of first importance in its work, the 
great paramount object of its existence, namely, the salvation 
of souls, will not be realized, and that those for whom the 
social or other work has been done, may still be lost in sin and 
doomed to perish. 

The fallacy of the belief that a moral code, however good, 
can take the place of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and enable man 
to overcome natural tendencies to evil, has been fully demon¬ 
strated by the present benighted condition of China’s millions 
who have for centuries endeavored to follow a “ moral code.” 

The message of the Church to-day should be the Gospel of 
“our Lord Jesus Christ, Who gave Himself for our sins, that 
He might deliver us from this present evil world.” This 
message will not only lay the true foundation for social better¬ 
ment in China, but will do that far greater work of delivering 
all who believe, from the evil which is in the world, and bestow 
upon them “power to become the sons of God.” With this 
message faithfully heralded, the Church in China can confidently 
expect as great success as that which attended the preaching of 
Paul and other Apostles. 

This message is as old as the world, and runs through the 
entire volume of God’s Word to man, like a silken cord leading 
sinners to “ the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” If taught in its entirety, “beginning at Moses and 
all the prophets,” as Christ our example taught it, we also may 
expect to hear men exclaim, “Did not our heart burn within 
us, while He talked with us by the way, and while He opened 
to us the Scripture?” 

Every ambassador for Christ should realize the mighty 
power contained in this message. Let us ever bear in mind 
the assurances given by the Author, of its complete success and 
triumph, and before the adjournment of this Conference pledge 
ourselves anew “before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
shall judge the quick and the dead at His appearing and His 
kingdom ; (to) preach the Word ; (to) do the work of an evangel¬ 
ist, (aud) make full proof of thy (our) ministry.” 
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Is the Christian Message Simple? 

J. H. STANFIELD. 


heard in our chapel; he said 4 this gospel is very good 
but it’s hard to understand S’ I have known other instances of 
a similar kind, they seem to be not infrequent, and they seem 
also to be the measure of our failure to present the message of 
one whom the common people heard gladly. So often the 
presentation of the Gospel is obscure. I remember hearing a 
preacher at a large fair with a large audience and a magnificent 
opportunity start with a discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
We have tracts for non-Christians which start, as that worthy 
preacher did, on abstract doctrines exceedingly difficult to 
understand. I cannot but feel that our presentation of Chris¬ 
tianity has too often been theological, and it is for that reason, 
perhaps, that it has too often lacked the vital spark which reaches 
the hearts of men. 

No essentially complicated message will win the world. 
Islam spread, partly at least if not mainly, because of the 
uncompromising simplicity of its message, and if the message 
of Christ is to win China it must surely find a simple and clear 
expression. The implications of the message will be as wide 
as the interests of men. In the past Christianity has often 
spread through the many-sided richness of its truth, some 
aspects appealing to one man and some to another, yet it is 
nevertheless true that the fundamental message which unites 
all aspects must be easily grasped, for mankind as a whole is 
too weary and heavy laden with the daily struggle for a living 
to find rest in any but a simple gospel. 

The first question of any religion is ‘what does it teach 
about God ? * If there be gods many, then who and what are 
they? If there be one God, then what is his character? The 
character of a religion is really fixed by the answer to this first 
question. The answer of the religion of Jesus Christ is clear 
here. He made men to know God as the Father of all mankind, 
one to whom all things were possible, whose resources were 
infinite, and whose love stretched to the details of the lives of all 
His children. There was one who had seen with his eyes, who 
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the course of my work. I well remember overhearing 
one man talking to another about the message he had 
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had himself heard, who had with his hands handled, Him who 
was the Word of Life. He sums up after a long life of thought 
the message he had heard from Him in the simple sentence 
“ God is love.** God’s very essence is love. 

Whatever else the Christian Faith contains there will be 
nothing to supersede or contradict this simple truth of the 
Fatherhood and love of God. Jesus alone has brought this 
home and made it real for mankind. There are references to 
the thought of God as Father in the Psalms and Prophets, but 
they are fitful and too often limited. There are occasional 
statements of the same idea in the books of non-Christian 
religions but they always strike one as insecure, as guesses on 
which it would not be safe to rely. Apart from Jesus it is true 
to fact that men have not known the Father in any real sense. 
44 Neither doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” Moreover, it is 
not likely that apart from Jesus this truth would remain among 
men as a living faith even though we now possess it. He makes 
it sure and He alone. 

This thought of God must surely be central. All our other 
thought must be tested by it. Theories and expressions of the 
doctrines of Christianity which did not survive this test have 
had to be rejected. Theories of the Atonement, for example, 
have sometimes been expressed in language which seemed to 
base that doctrine on the wrath rather than on the love of God. 
I myself have heard the phrase 4 the fury of the wrath of God,’ 
and the attitude of God expressed in terms which we should 
condemn in a human father. These expressions have always 
been given up in time by the conscience of the Christian 
Church. 

So too in regard to the conceptions of the days before Jesus 
came, when men learned of God only by diverse portions and in 
diverse manners, there was much which Jesus had to complete 
and change. The Old Testament was the book in which He 
lived, on which His soul fed, and from which He quoted at all 
the crises of His life. Its value for us will always be unquestioned 
and immeasurable. Yet to-day are we Christians and not Jews, 
and that Old Testament itself must be brought to the test of the 
teaching of Jesus. We do not doubt the courage and faith of 
Joshua, and that he believed himself commanded to raze cities, to 
slay men, women and children, to hough horses, and to reserve 
for special ignominy the kings he took captive and treat them 
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with special cruelty. But the Jehovah of whom he thought 
was not the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; he knew 
God but very partially and imperfectly. The other day in a 
small service we were reading the one hundred and thirty- 
seventh Psalm and one almost shuddered to hear the words of 
bitter hate, “Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the rock.” How great was the need for one 
to come and teach us once for all that “ it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven that one of these littles ones 
should perish.” 

This question is of supreme importance and very practical. 
Last summer in the long drought the Christians of this city and 
district decided to hold a day of fasting and prayer for rain. 
One of our most earnest Christians would not join; he said 
openly that he hoped and believed that God would make the 
drought worse than in the days of Elijah, to the confusion of 
unbelievers. This man is, as I say, most earnest and knows 
his Bible better than most of our people, indeed better than 
anyone I have met in my work here, yet he forfeited a good deal 
of his influence among outsiders who said he did not love men 
and wanted them to starve. This was all because he had failed 
to make the teaching of Jesus supreme in the Bible itself and 
bad forgotton how He spoke of the Father who sent his rain on 
the just and UDjust impartially. 

If, then, we make this essential message of Jesus as to the 
Fatherhood of God the centre of our teaching, it will help to 
keep us clear in difficulties of interpretation, it will be easily 
grasped as a first step, and moreover it would seem in the 
Providence of God to be the line of approach by which the 
Chinese people are most likely to understand the Gospel. For 
all that is best in the life and thought of China seems to centre 
round the family, the highest virtues are those of the family, 
filial piety and the love of brothers. The message of Jesus 
comes as an extension of these Chinese ideas. God is the 
“Father from whom every family in heaven and on earth is 
named.” Human duty as summed up by Jesus was first that 
we should love God with all our powers, and second that we 
should each love his neighbor as himself. Here, then, is the 
completion of the thought of filial piety and brotherly love. 
Since we all have one Father, we are all brethren, and just in 
so far as mankind comes really to understand and know God as 
Father, so far also will the brotherly love become a real thing. 
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So far as mankind really reaches the fulness of this simple 
conception so far will war, social injustice and every sin of 
man towards man cease from the earth. 

Hence we have a conception of God and of human duty 
which is easily grasped, which is essentially the thought of 
Jesus, and which if grasped and held firmly will carry men a 
long way in the Christian life. 

I am not suggesting that this is the whole of the Christian 
Faith. Other questions come and seek an answer ; the Person 
of Jesus and His place in this revelation; the problem of sin 
and its conquest; the work of the Holy Spirit of God in the 
renovation of human life ; salvation, redemption, regeneration, 
sanctification, and all the other ways and words which men used 
to express the new abounding experience which had come to 
them with Jesus; all these things will come to be understood 
gradually as faith becomes more mature. At the beginning, 
however, they are hard to grasp, and are often bound up with 
Jewish custom and thought which itself has to be explained 
and the mind of the beginner becomes confused and gets 
nothing clearly. 

Therefore we might leave these things at the beginning. 
Even the position of our Lord we need not fear to leave till 
each for himself, by personal experience and his own knowledge 
of that wonderful life which we have in the gospels, shall reach 
the confession of Thomas, “My Lord and my God.” If the 
inference is made personally it will have the more force, if it 
is a mere statement on the lips without the understanding of 
mind or heart it will have no value at all. Jesus Himself left 
men to find out who He was from His life and work and we need 
not fear to do the same. 

Hence I would submit that if we could make our appeal 
to the mass of the outside people as simple as possible, basing it 
on God’s Fatherly love for all and the brotherhood of men, if only 
we could make everyone who hears us certain that we stand for 
these two things, however we may develop and illustrate them 
(and the whole story of Jesus illustrates them), then all our 
teaching would be clarified and unified, and the Christian Faith 
would be more readily received and accepted by this people. 
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The Christian Message and the Study of 
Chinese Religions 

EARL HERBERT CRESSY. 

I. 

H jEAR the parable of the laboratory assistant. Coming into 
the chemical laboratory one day in the absence of pro- 
_fessor and students, he picked out a bottle containing a 
powerful reagent and began to amuse himself by pouring 
it into one after another of the beakers containing various 
chemicals left by the class. The first few gave no reaction, 
others gave forth smoke and smells and finally there was an ex¬ 
plosion that blew him through the window. 

We missionaries have come to China bringing tbe Gospel, 
a most potent power for the transformation of the individual 
and society. If the beads into which we pour it were all empty, 
the result would be that ait would be filled with tbe pure essence 
of the Word. Heads are not empty in China, however, and 
hence the final result is always a compound. The objective of 
mission work is not the process of pouring in but the result 
that is ultimately achieved. We can not say what the final 
result will be unless we know what is in the head to start with. 

II. 

The scene changes from chemistry to psychology. Here 
tbe great word is apperception. The student in tbe school or 
the listener in the congregation can not really grasp what is 
being said unless he is able to integrate it with his previous 
experience or knowledge. He understands the new in terms 
of the old. Things that are outside of his experience get by 
him. A homely illustration of this is the case of the small girl 
whose only experience with large bodies of water bad been the 
bathtub and who on being confronted with a lake called it a 
big bath. Her notion of it lacked comprehensiveness, not be¬ 
cause of any lack in the scene before her but because of the 
limitations of her previous experience. 

What is the religious experience and knowledge of the 
listener in the chapel or the student in the school? Perhaps 
no one knows entirely, but there are many things that can and 
ought to be learned about it, because it is on the basis of his 
own experience and knowledge that he selects certain parts of 
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what he hears, and this again is not assimilated in its native 
purity but is colored by all that has gone before. 

Is not this what Jesus had in mind in the often repeated 
statement, “Whosoever hath ears to bear, let him hear”? How 
can they hear, unless the message is presented in terms of their 
previous experience? 

III. 

Consideration such as the above had much to do with the 
establishment of a club for the study of local religions by the 
Hangchow Missionary Association. The occasion was a paper 
delivered by Rev. H. K. Wright of Shanghai, which led to a 
preliminary committee and later the organization of the club. 
During the first year the club met six times with an average 
attendance of twenty-one. The schedule for the second year 
calls for nine monthly meetings, and the attendance has thus 
far averaged twenty-five, which is over half of the average 
attendance of the missionary association itself. Papers are 
prepared by members and all participate in discussion. Several 
hundred dollars worth of books have been purchased by individual 
members. The club is particularly interested in looking up 
local religious conditions. It has thus far concerned itself only 
with the study of Buddhism, but plans to take up the other 
religions of China later. 

IV. 

It is desirable not only that missionaries make a study of 
Chinese religion but that Chinese Christians do also. Particularly 
is this true of students iu college and seminary. There is some 
question whether formal study along this line should be placed 
in the middle school curriculum but at least Christianity should 
be presented with this in mind. 

Buddhism will be the chief competitor of Christianity in 
China. While the educated classes generally have only contempt 
for the popular aspects of Buddhism, they have the greatest 
respect for Buddhist philosophy. We should bear in mind that 
the standard commentary on the classics was produced under 
strong Buddhist influences and that Buddhist thought is a large 
ingredient in Chinese philosophy. 

Buddhism is showing signs of a renaissance. The follow¬ 
ing is taken from a Shanghai paper under date of November 
27th, 1921. 

" A new $7,000 building has been completed in Hankow for 
the Hankow Buddhist Association. At a recent general meeting. 
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members of the association adopted plans for the establishment of a 
Buddhist school in Hankow. The revival of Buddhism in Hankow 
had its beginning last year when a Chinese Buddhist from Hang* 
cbow was invited by local votaries to deliver special lectures on 
Buddhistic principles. As a result, many of the prominent merchants 
and officials here were converted to Buddhism." 

This is by no means an isolated case. Christian pastors 
and laymen will have to deal, both for themselves and for others, 
with a subtile Buddhist philosophy which is admirable in many 
respects and makes a strong appeal. How can they do this 
adequately if they are ignorant of the elements of strength and 
weakness in Buddhism and the lacks in it which must be 
supplied from without? 

For example, take Buddhist ethics. In the case of early 
Buddhism the ideal man was the Arhat, who devoted himself 
to spiritual culture. The ideal man of the Developed System 
of Northern Buddhism was the Bodhisattva who gave himself 
up to complete altruism, renouncing Buddhahood and Nirvana 
in order to bring salvation to all living things. The later 
development with its ideal of altruism had nothing but scorn 
for the Arhat, whom it branded as selfish. Thus in the de¬ 
velopment of Buddhism there has come to be a divorce between 
self-love and love for others. Both have tended to extremes 
and have become impracticable. The union of these two in the 
Christian command that “Thou sbalt love thy neighbor as thy¬ 
self” is absolutely fundamental for the ethical development of 
both individual and society. The Christian teaching will secure 
an added leverage from such contrasts. 


V. 

This point of view should have a place in the Christian 
message. The writer has many times had the experience of 
listening to preaching when it seemed to him as if between the 
preacher on the platform and the people in the pews a great 
gulf was fixed. The preacher was moving in a world of two 
thousand years ago, whereas his auditors very evidently belonged 
to the world of to-day. 

How can the two be brought together ? The listener must 
be taken where he is. What is said must appeal to his ex¬ 
perience. It is not enough to present Christianity as it is 
understood in the West. It must be set forth with regard to 
the religious experience and knowledge of the hearers. To this 
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end it is of the utmost importance that this be carefully studied 
that the message may be directed to their needs. 

A consideration of the history of the religious development 
of China will throw light upon the situation which confronts 
Christianity. The religiou of China previous to the introduction 
of Buddhism was stark atid cold and directed largely to practical 
earthly ends. Buddhism made an appeal to the emotional and 
ethical sides of man’s religious nature and as Moore puts it, 
‘‘From Buddhism the Chinese first learned the religion of the 
inner man.” 

To-day China is confronted with the new problems of 
nationality, and the reorganization of society. Buddhism has 
no answer to these new questions except to turn its back and 
withdraw from the world. The religious development of China 
up to the present is inadequate for their solution. It is from 
Christianity that China must learn the Gospel of the kingdom 
of God, a society made up of meii who are learning to live 
together as brethren. 

In the Christian message the strongest possible emphasis 
should be placed upon the distinctive contributions of Christian¬ 
ity, and certain things such as filial piety, for example, need 
less attention in a country like China. The study of Chinese 
religions will be of great value to the missionary in that it will 
enable him to bring out in bold relief those elements that are 
peculiar to Christianity and of which China has greatest need 
at the present. 


What the Chinese are Thinking About Christianity 

Some Modern Discussions of Bible Themes 

GEORGE CH’lEN HSU 

HAT does real Christianity mean? This is the topic 
for to-day. Jesus came and by His teaching changed 
the Jewish religiou and established Christianity by 
means of His death upon the cross. Nevertheless, 
much of the old Jewish faith and tradition have crept in, and is 
incorporated into Christianity even until now. Can we therefore 
confidently assert that we have Christianity in its original purity ? 

Jesus established His religion, but authorized His disciples 
to herald His Gospel and build up tbe Church. But to-day, as 
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in Paul’s day, some declare: I am of Paul, I am of Peter, I 
am of John, until the truth of the matter is more or less obscured. 
Is it the teaching of Paul, of Peter, or of John, or is it the 
teaching of Jesus which we are to believe ? 

(2) Can we believe that the Bible is a revelation from God? 
Is it not a fact that the two books—the Old Testament and the 
New, are not of equal importance, or authority ? When the 
New Testament appeared, was not the Old Testament dis¬ 
placed ? Then again, can we assert that the books selected 
to make up the Old Testament are the most essential ? The 
New Testament came into existence through the teachings and 
life of Jesus Christ. It also contains Epistles, Acts and Revela¬ 
tion, written by some of Christ’s disciples and followers. Is it 
not true that the doctrines taught in some of them, in relation 
to the New Testament, are rather obscure ? For instance, Jesus 
Himself proclaimed the Gospel of the Kingdom of God; can it 
be affirmed that all the books in the New Testament contain 
this message ? The four Gospels were compiled by disciples 
and followers of Christ about twenty or thirty years after His 
death. Now consider that at that time there were no short¬ 
hand reporters, no phonographs to accurately record His 
sayings. These were handed down orally at first and transmitted 
from memory. That mistakes crept in was unavoidable, and 
for this reason too, certain statements or narratives found in 
the four Gospels differ somewhat. This is self-evident, because 
man’s word and language have limitations, but not so the truth 
itself. Therefore, in attempting to record the infinite Gospel 
through the medium of finite language, we can arrive only at 
the approximate truth, even when such language concerns the 
sayings of Jesus Himself. When we consider the brief period 
of Jesus’ ministry, and the short narratives which embody His 
teachings, can we be assured that we have the truth as He gave 
it, and can we hold this truth even unto the end ? 

(3) The Christian religion recognizes but one true God. 
But other religions,such as thejewish and Mohammedan religions, 
also recognize one God. Then where is the difference ? Then 
again, is Creation as recorded in Genesis credible ? The Jewish 
religion contains the statement that the world came into being 
by an act of creation (God said: u I*et there be,” and there 
was), bnt some scientists believe that the world has come to be 
through Evolution. Hence discussions have arisen, and toe 
have the treatise by H. Bergson, on 41 Creative Evolution.” 
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In ancient times, the Chinese had their explanation of creation, 
but they failed to promulgate the idea. It would undoubtedly 
tend to lucidity if we adopted Chinese terms to express Jesus* 
meaning. It is to be regretted that Jesus did not discuss the 
meaning of Creation in its fullness. His reference to man’s 
creation was undoubtedly taken from Genesis. In regard to 
God, as the Creator, can we accept the idea Jesus gave ? 
Again, the Seventh Day as a day of rest has come to us from the 
Jews. But we know that Nature is never at rest, never ceases 
her labours. Should an actual cessation take place, this world 
of ours would go to destruction. Now the various Christian 
Sects, with the exception of the Seventh Day Adventists, keep 
the Loid’s Day which is the same thing, uue day in seven, 
although the name differs. But most people do not realize that 
Christ abolished the restriction upon the Sabbath when He 
raised the question: “Is it lawful to save a man on the 
Sabbath Day?” If this is the case, can we affirm that the 
strict Sabbatarian is to-day following Jesus’ example in the 
matter of the Sabbath ? 

(4) The Christian religion not only teaches that God is 
one, it also teaches that Jesus is the Son of God, and that after 
Christ’s Ascension the Holy Spirit came. These names of the 
Deity cause confusion, and the coining of the term “Trinity” 
does not clarify the meaning. How then, can we account for 
the Three Persons in the Godhead ? Although the terms in 
themselves are confusiug, nevertheless we cannot explain the 
existence of these Three Persons without adopting the term 
“Trinity.” Belief in God, according to the Christian religion, 
includes belief in Jesus also, and unless we so believe, we can¬ 
not be called Christians. The Christian religiou teaches us to 
worship God, and at the same time to honour the Son, as we 
honour God the Father, because the two are inseparable. Is 
then Jesus verily God ? If Jesus is God, what then is the 
meaning of the Virgin birth, whereby Jesus was born of a 
woman ? And why is it so plainly stated in John’s Gospel that 
the “Word became flesh and dwelt among us?” From the 
above we get the conception that Jesus was more than man. 
But some claim that Jesus was a perfect man. By this, do 
they mean perfect in the sense the Chinese sages termed a man 
perfect ? 

(5) The primary principle in the Christian religion is the 
doctrine of the Cross. The Church lays stress on Salvation and 
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Redemption through sacrifice. This idea was held by Abraham 
and Moses, when an animal, a bullock or a lamb was sacrificed 
for sitis, and to propitiate God. This practice was in vogue 
until Christ came and offered Himself as sacrifice for the sins of 
the world, when all sacrifices virtually ceased. Some people 
argue that Jesus, in giving His life for the salvation of man, 
did a most benevolent act of love. But He did it at a time 
when it was customary to redeem life with life, a time not far 
removed from savagery. In that case, was God Himself of this 
“savage” nature ? And can the displeasure of God be appeased 
or diminished by the odour of incense and the smell of blood ? 
Is it to be thought for a moment that Jesus was benevolent but 
God vindictive ? We are told in Genesis, that because Adam 
and Eve sinned, all their descendants are sinful. Does it then 
follow that sinners redeemed by Christ are no more sinners ? 

Some people question the teaching of Jesus—“Love your 
enemies,” and say it is not resistible, as shown by His death on 
the cross, but they do not realize that in His teachings He has 
clearly shown by the statement ‘‘Love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” that He did not forbid the loving of oneself. The 
fact is that He loved the human race so much that He was 
willing to sacrifice Himself for their salvation. The question 
has been asked : Was it a sin to crucify Jesus? Some claim 
that if Jesus died to fulfil God’s will, then it was not a sin for 
those who crucified Him. On the other hand, it is a crime for 
a man to kill his fellow man. Accordingly, if a man did not 
defend himself when attacked by another, would he not be 
doing a sin himself, and at the same time allowing another to 
commit a crime ? The man who acts thus has committed a 
twofold sin. Now it is asked: How can Jesus save the 
human race when He Himself has brought upon Himself this 
double sin, i.e.,—of non-resistance, and of permitting men to do 
an evil deed ? The fundamental principle of Salvation is Sacri¬ 
fice. How can we satisfactorily explain this? Many people 
take it to mean the renunciation of “Self” similar to Buddha’s 
“Self-Sacrifice” or Confucius’ “ None-of-Self.” Then again, 
our lives are not our own. They are not really in our power 
to give up. Even if we should affirm that we will not give up 
our lives, we cannot say that we can keep them for ever. 
Then why should we hesitate? Yet again, if our lives arc 
given by God, they belong to Him. Who can then give his 
life for the life of another ? Thus we see how necessary it is 
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to define the term sacrifice, as it is such an important principle 
in Salvation. 

(6) Now in regard to miracles. These are certainly re¬ 
corded in the four Gospels. Nevertheless, many people mis¬ 
interpret them. This is due to the fact that they fail to rec¬ 
ognize that the value of miracles is in practice, and not iu 
preaching. Would it not be a mistake if these were merely 
intended for preaching ? Some scientists stoutly maintain that 
miracles are unnatural, immaterial and improbable, hence 
incredible. Tolstoy in his “Spirit of Christianity ’’ does not 
even discuss them, but does that prove that the record of miracles 
in the Gospels is a defect in them? By no means. Now the 
greatest of all miracles is the Resurrection. The Jews, however, 
stated that the disciples of Jesus came and stole his body, and 
then began to herald the story of Resurrection. I would ask, 
Is the story therefore incredible? Certainly not. We Chinese, 
even have a vague idea of a resurrection aud asceusiou. A 
person thus risen remains an earthly person, how does he 
then become Deity and have eternal life, as believed by some 
Chinese? And after all, how are we to account for Christ’s 
Resurrection and Ascension? 

(7) The Truth and Falsehood of a statement is only as¬ 
certained after a proper test. Now Christianity began with the 
temptation of Christ. But, does the greatest test of the power 
of Christ lie iu the fact that He saves the individual but not the 
people? No. It would be ridiculous to affirm that the people 
have been saved, if the nation, as a whole, is left unsaved. The 
greatest test of Christ’s ability lies in His power to save the na¬ 
tions. It is much to be regretted that the Church to-day does not 
grasp this truth, and is drawing a distinct, definite line between 
politics and religion, failing to see that the saving of the nations 
is a political as well as a religious problem. A nation stands 
for manhood, for life itself. Mauhood would be imperfect 
and defective if the people did not try to save the whole nation. 
Repentance is a Christian principle. If a person is aware of his 
own sins, but is not conscious of the nation’s sins, how can he, 
on repentance of his own sins, feel that he is free from them, 
when he is surrouuded by an atmosphere that is sinful? The 
disciples of Christ really believed that Christ had come to save 
the nation, hence they styled Him the “King of the Jews,’’ 
but they did not then know that Jesus was to be the world 
Saviour, the Saviour not only of one nation, but of all nations. 
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The Church to-day has practically the same idea as the 
disciples. The Church leaders seem to struggle only for the 
existence of the Church, for many of them are in the clutches 
of their respective governments, and consequently working 
under the principles of their governments which are quite 
against Jesus* teachings. When we consider the recent 
European War, can we affirm that the civilization of Europe 
represents the real principles of Christianity? By no means ! 

(8) Christianity and Revolution ; Christianity and So¬ 
cialism ; Christianity and Anarchism ; and Christianity and 
Bolshevism;—these are the greatest problems of to-day. I affirm 
that Christianity itself is a revolution with Christ as the Leader. 
But the Church leaders dare not speak of revolution. This is 
because they do not know that Christianity is a product of 
revolution. It is a revolt from an old belief to that of a new 
belief. The Church leaders fail to see that Christianity is 
specifically a revolution. Some people hold to the theory of 
evolution in refuting revolution, but without the latter, there 
would be no evolution. It can be seen, then, that revolution 
is based on creation, because creation is both constructive and 
destructive, and when we think of it, so is revolution. If 
revolution were only destructive, and not also constructive, it 
could uot, with propriety, be termed revolution, it would only 
mean reform in politics. We are forced to reject any revolution¬ 
ary movement which is false in theory, but considering the 
principles of Christianity as taught by its Founder, dare we 
reject a revolutionary movement that is true in theory ? One 
of the leading principles of Christ is unselfishness. He was 
opposed to private ownership : so much so that He taught that, 
in order to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, the seeker must sell 
all that he had. From this viewpoint, it is safe to assert that 
Christianity also includes Socialism, Anarchism, Bolshevism. 
By this we mean that each of these "isms ” has some good and 
acceptable Christian principles, though they also have features 
which are not in accord with Christianity. And because they 
lack these, people are afraid of them, not realizing that they 
owe their origin to Christianity. Now if the Church cannot 
solve these problems, in what, then, does the value of Chris¬ 
tianity consist? 

(9) Church Unity. This, to-day, is a new Christian 
instinct, a new conception, but how to make it practical is 
the question confronting Christians in China. My answer 
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would be, let there be one “Church of Christ” in China, or 
let there be one Union Church of Christ in China, bnt let each 
church in the union have local self-government. But neither 
of these two methods would make for real Church Unity. This 
is because the so-called “Church of Christ” in China is a new 
organization, and consequently will not be able to absorb all 
the church organizations which already have a long history 
behind them. A large Union Church organization would exist 
in outward form only, and could exist only as long as there 
were sufficient good-will to maintain it. But, if all the 
churches of all denominations would obey the teachings of 
Christ, and simply call themselves “The Church,” without 
any prefix or suffix derived from denominational sources then 
we could expect that Church Unity would gradually be the 
logical result. 

(io) Is it advisable to retain any of the present church 
forms in the New Religion, in the Church to be? The Christian 
Church has several forms or ordinances such as Baptism, Sacra¬ 
ment, Prayer and Confirmation. There is no perfect agreement 
concerning these among the churches to-day, and to many 
seekers after God they are real hindrances, obstacles to faith. 
Tolstoy and his school discarded all formalities. Some new 
churches are discussing their abolition. Although the spiritual 
phase is the most important, and not the outward form, yet it 
would uot be advisable to do away altogether with church 
forms or ordinances. It would, however, in this the Twentieth 
Century, be advisable to adopt some uniform church ordi¬ 
nances, suitable for all, to be observed by all. This is on the 
supposition that many people prefer to have some established 
form of church service. To me, it seems that this would be 
the better way. 
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On the Best Method for Constituting a National 

Committee 

G. G. WARREN. 


which has marked the history of the Church in China 
since 1913, “This is due to the China Continuation Committee.” 
But it would be still more difficult to prove that any form of 
progress or any marked piece of work which has characterized the 
Church in general during that period has owed nothing to the 
C.C.C. Only those who have closely followed the minutes of both 
the general and the executive committees and who have read all 
the reports of the sub-committees can rightly gauge the great 
value to the work of the whole Church which the work of the 
committee has been. Any successor to it will do well indeed if 
it maintains the high level of the first committee of the whole 
Christian movement in China which has actually met annually 
and attempted to grapple with the work which it was appointed 
to manage. 

It is not only in what it has done that the C.C.C. has been 
a success; it has been a model for the future in what it has 
deliberately left undone. Whatever lip service may be paid to 
the idea of One Church for China (a lip service which the 
present writer never offers) there is no denying the fact that 
the various churches which are working in China are most 
jealous about any interference from without in matters bear¬ 
ing on theology and Church government—i.e., the very matters 
which divide the Christians in China as well as in other lands 
into different denominations. No charge of interference in 
these matters has been even hinted at in discussions on the 
doings of the C.C.C. It has been merely what it was appointed 
to be : a committee of research and advice. It has neither had 
the power to legislate nor any hankering after such power. Its 
advice has been given on all sorts of matters, always with the 
knowledge that the only thing which could commend the advice 
has been its intrinsic value. The committee has known that it 
has had no ground of grievance against any missionary or Chinese 
minister, against any church or group of churches if at any time 
its advice has been amended or even altogether rejected. 


m 


T may be difficult to say definitely about any particular 
piece of work (except the Survey Volume, a very con¬ 
siderable exception) or about any special form of progress 
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It is most certain that any successor must be equally in the 
■way when it is wanted and out of the way when not wanted, 
equally unobtrusive, equally self-forgetful if it is to succeed. 
There is happily no reason at all why a second committee should 
not be equally successful as the first. There is equal opportunity, 
personally, I do not hesitate to say equal necessity, for a second 
committee. 

I have to confess to some trepidation on one matter. There 
seems to be a widespread idea that it would be better if the 
coming national committee were elected rather than (as un¬ 
doubtedly the C.C.C. has been) selected. The C.C.C. is supposed 
to have suffered from irresponsibility. It is no use attempting 
to rebut the statement that the only body to whom the C.C.C. 
bas owed responsibility was the Mott Conference which, having 
elected the committee, went out of existence just a few minutes 
before the committee met to constitute itself. But the idea that 
the committee has acted, as it is usual to think irresponsible 
bodies act, has not as far as I know, been substantiated with 
actual instances pointing out what the C.C.C. has done which 
it would not have been likely to do had it been “responsible” 
to some body or other in actual existence. The methods of 
avoiding the alleged difficulty are, with the difficulty itself, 
equally dependent on theory and not on practice. A little clear 
thinking seems necessary. 

Let us try to run over the actualities of any conceivable 
committee, starting in with the provisos already stated that the 
committee must be one for advice and research only, must Te~ 
fraiu from touching matters connected with theology and Church 
government and that it can have no power to legislate. Whether 
the members of such a committee be few or many, whether they 
be Chinese or missionary, their value on the committee is solely 
to be estimated in their ability to give advice, or guide research. 
Sound and deep theology is a most valuable acquisition to the 
missionary or Chinese minister who happens to possess it and 
to the Church to which he belongs. But if the theologian 
happens to be a man of only one talent, the National Committee 
will be better without him than with him. It might be an 
excellent thing in the training of a young missionary or of a 
Chinese minister just out from the semiuary to have a place 
amongst the members of the committee. Happily, there are few, 
if any, young men who wish to offer their advice to the Chinese 
churches on such matters as those on which the committee is 
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consulted. But the exaggeration of the illustration may be of 
use to emphasize the thing which the members of the com¬ 
mittee are expected to possess. 

Advice is needed on matters of evangelistic method; 
on the interrelation of various forms of Christian work ; on 
matters of comity between church and church ; on all kinds of 
special development. The committee is a regular clearing 
house of general information on the Christian movement in 
China ; the best means of communication between China and 
world-wide missionary organizations ; and is the only organiza¬ 
tion which can undertake research into matters of common 
interest to all the churches in China. (Happily, educational 
and medical organizations have swarmed off from the general 
committee, and now undertake matters concerning these two re¬ 
spective spheres; but even so, the National Committee would be 
the organization for advice and consultation on matters between 
either of these branches and other branches of Christian work.) 

Each member of such a committee is, as it were, a polygonal 
body with many facets. Let me explain what I mean by a 
personal illustration : I had the honor of being selected as one 
of the original members of the C.C.C. (then consisting of forty 
missionary and twenty Chinese members). I was then engaged 
in evangelistic and administrative work ; my province was Hu¬ 
nan ; my denomination, Wesleyan Methodist; my homeland, 
England. Whatever may have been the lack on the committee 
due to any shortcomings of myself or any other members, it is 
very evident that each of these characteristics needed represen¬ 
tation on the committee. A committee, I will not say without 
a single representative, but with inadequate representation of 
the position of affairs in evangelistic matters; or in administrative 
matters affecting a group of stations ; or of the situation at any 
given moment in Hunan *, or of the general trend of thought 
amongst English missionaries, or amongst Wesleyan Methodists, 
would be seriously hampered in some parts of the work which 
it is expected to do. At the close of three years’ service, I was 
very rightly retired. No particular missionary was selected to 
take my place. Some dozen or so members retired (the members 
of the executive committee and the chairman of sub-committees 
not on the executive were as far as possible retained, though in 
their case, also, there was considerable circulation) and their 
places were filled with an equal number of missionaries and 
Chinese respectively. The “facets’* of the new members bore 
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a pretty strict proportion to the “facets” of the retiring men. 
But the representation on the committee was all the more 
valuable for the fact that my Hunan “facet” was taken on by 
one of the new Chinese representatives; my Wesleyan Methodist 
and English “facets” by a missionary whose province was 
Kwangtung. It would not be often that any one of the new 
members exactly corresponded point by point with any particular 
retiring member. A circulation maintaining a general balance 
such as was obtained by the C.C.C. can only be obtained by 
selection by a small committee. There is a personal factor, 
which in certain cases is of cardinal importance, which can only 
be taken into account by a small committee. There are men 
who are simply impossible as members of a committee—but no 
one will get up in a committee of fifty or sixty members and say 
so. If they happened to be Englishmen and said such a thing 
they might find out something about the English law of libel. 

It is worth noting that the least important of all the 
“facets” which I have mentioned is the denominational one. 
That is the one which by common consent is ruled as outside 
the scope of the committee’s special work. Yet in the only 
scheme which has been suggested as a possible alternative to 
the plan of selection, the basis of election is frankly denomina¬ 
tional. There is little difficulty in saying to any of the larger 
denominations “Your quota is ‘x’ Chinese and *y* mission¬ 
aries,” but it is impossible to direct, or even request any group 
of churches to elect their member from province ‘A’ but not 
from province ‘B,’ or to elect a medical man but not an 
evangelistic, or the reverse. It is difficult to imagine that an 
elected committee could be a well-balanced one. 

No denomination has either a monopoly of the leading men 
in any branch of work, nor are any of the large denominations 
destitute of prominent men in any branch of work. But it may 
be doubted whether the annual meeting of a large number of 
Chinese and missionary workers is as likely to confine its choice 
to tnen of outstanding ability as is such a small committee as 
did the selecting of the C.C.C. What annual meeting is there 
which has not heard such words as these: “So-and-so is 
always being sent here, there and everywhere ; it’s about time 
we gave somebody else a chance”? I very sincerely hope 
many a “somebody else” is getting a chance of going to the 
Conference. But on a committee to advise, the other churches 
want Mr. So-and-so and not Mr. Somebody-else. 
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As a matter of fact, there are very few churches so organized 
that there is some authoritative body to do the selecting for all 
the branches of the Church. Are there any besides the Anglicans 
and the Lutherans? Aud even in those churches the election 
could only be made by an elected few ; there are no means of 
polling the individual churches and missionaries. Amongst 
the Methodists not only is there no group of men with authority 
to speak for the whole, even the Wesleyan Methodist branch 
of Methodism has no formal bond of union between the three 
“districts” in which its work is grouped other than the London 
Mission House and the British Conference. There is no com¬ 
mittee nor “chairman” who can act for all three districts. 

One thing, of considerable practical bearing, has not yet 
been mentioned. The one reason for making the basis of 
election a denominational one is the fact that the only source of 
the funds which are needed for the running of such a committee 
as is needed is the various denominations. The evangelists and 
teachers and doctors, the missionaries in Hupeh and Hunan, 
the English and Norwegian missionaries—none of these grottps 
of men are in possession of those conduits of wealth known as 
“treasurers.” The Anglicans and the Congregationalists, the 
Baptists and the Lutherans, the Methodists and the Presbyterians 
—all of these have treasurers, which means that all of them 
have some financial organization. It is said that the only way 
these treasuries can be tapped is by allowing those who supply 
the funds to do some of the electing. I venture to disbelieve 
the assertion. If we missionaries, as a whole, give a. hearty 
approval to the style of selecting which has been used hitherto 
and say how well it has worked in the C.C.C., I cannot imagine 
the home boards writing out to say that the style of selecting 
must be changed. Of course, the approval of the Chinese 
Churches and of the missionaries as a whole must be obtained 
if the new committee is to succeed. Better have no committee 
at all than a committee which has not the confidence of those 
whom it should serve. But I see no reason why we should not 
as a whole give that confidence. I have here set down as well 
as I am able what there is to say on behalf of going on in the 
way which we have hitherto followed. I have not wilfully 
overlooked any argumenls that tell against the present plan or 
for any other. There are very likely to be quite good arguments 
on the other side—but it has not been my good fortune to hear 
them, that is the only reason for my silence about them. 
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Christian Leadership 

R. Y. LO 

(Based on the Report of Commission IV of the National Christian 

Conference) 

T |HE Chinese Church is suffering: through inadequacy of 
leadership both in quantity and quality. The absence 

_ of adequate leadership not only sets the Church back but 

also deters young men and women of fine ability from 
joining the ranks. This statement does not imply discredit 
to existing leadership. Quite the contrary ! It is due to 
them that the Church has grown so large and needs bigger 
men. Moreover, as the nation is undergoing an intellectual 
crisis and conditions are rapidly changing in favor of Chris¬ 
tianity, it requires much more highly trained Christian leaders 
to cope with the situation. Briefly speaking, in this age of 
transition when the so-called “New Thought’’ movement is 
rapidly spreading and permeating Chinese society, it stands to 
reason that the Church cannot afford to be led by men less well 
equipped mentally than those to whom they minister. 

What the Church needs most to-day and in great numbers 
is men arid women of highest training, spiritual convictions, 
large vision, and ability to guide and adjust the relations 
between Christian people and society. They must also be men 
and women who know the strength and weakness of both the 
State and the Church, and men and women of such culture and 
character that they can take rank among the leaders of New 
China. It does not seem that we are getting the Chinese 
leadership we want, and must have. We are not likely to get 
it if we don’t “use heart’’ on it. If we are thoroughly in 
earnest about desiring high class workers, and ready to treat 
them as such, the Church must pay the price for them. 

In the first place, there must be an adequate program. One 
of the factors which influences men against Christian service is 
the smallness of the Church program. Many young men and 
women of fine education and ideals are in dead earnest to render 
service to China, but do not know just how to go about it. 
The Church has not made it evident that Christian service is 
one way of serving the country ; indeed, the only way to save 
China from her present woes, which are maay and varied. 
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These young men and women are discouraged because the 
Church has concerned itself too much with rites and creeds, 
sometimes to the neglect of the fundamental principles of life 
taught and lived by Christ Himself. They are disappointed 
because the Church has made little, if any, contribution toward 
remedying social, industrial and political evils. They want to 
see a united Christian Church undertake the task of saving 
societies as well as individuals, and of creating a new social 
order based upon the principle of Jesus. It is not too much to 
say that a gigantic task will challenge a spiritual and mental 
giant to risk everything and sacrifice all things in order to win 
for the world the best that God has to offer. It is high time 
the Church drew up an aggressive program of evangelism, educa¬ 
tion, literature, medicine, agricultural, industrial and social 
activities which could command the attention of the best men 
and women of our time. 

Secondly, there must be adequate freedom. Another factor 
which has caused men and women to stay away or drop out of 
Christian service is the lack of adequate freedom. Some com¬ 
plain of being hampered and hindered by ecclesiastical restric¬ 
tions and regulations, and others deplore the fact that politics 
are being played within the Church, which not infrequently 
crowds out men and women of talent who want to but cannot 
remain neutral. Still others take exception to the necessity of 
over-dependence on missionaries who have control of the purse, 
which habit of course tends to kill the initiative and sense of 
responsibility which true leaders ought to show. Many a young 
man is discouraged because older leaders regard themselves as 
the chosen few, compared with whom the young man or woman 
coming into service hardly merits confidence. So long as these 
conditions remain unaltered, the service of the Church is not 
likely to attract men and women of outstanding genius and 
character. When entering any form of Christian service they 
want the assurance that they will not be fettered by denomina¬ 
tional traditions or incidental differences. It is high time 
discouraging influences that injure the growth of initiative 
were stopped and the individual leader encouraged to express 
initiative in his owu program. The future Christian leader 
should also be free from domestic interruptions and the detail 
of routine work, so that he will have time to improve himself 
mentally and spiritually. Otherwise he cannot keep pace with 
those to whom he ministers. 
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Thirdly, there must be adequate support. It is true that 
the service of a Christian worker is never paid in money, never¬ 
theless he must be freed from the anxieties of family care, 
children’s education, old age, sickness, accidents, etc., if he is 
to devote himself to the work and be the constructive leader he 
ought to’be. At present what a Christian worker receives from 
the Church, especially a preacher, is not sufficient. One such 
preacher complains that “thirteen dollars a month are not 
enough for a family of three; if it is not to be increased, he cannot 
live, and so must leave.” Another reports that the preacher of 
a certain locality actually left his charge with a debt unpaid. 
It is also said that some employed workers of certain missions 
receive so little that they are driven to engage privately in 
other business. It is therefore a delicate but very grave 
problem whether or not the Church, while regarding the 
Christian ministry as the highest calling, should give its 
workers an adequate financial support (I prefer our Methodist 
word ‘support’ rather than ‘pay,’ because a real Christian 
leader’s service can never be paid in terms of money) so that 
they shall be able to maintain a reasonable scale of living 
and respectable social intercourse. One student, when asked to 
enter the ministry, refused on the ground that he wished to go 
into business first to earn enough money for old age and raiuy 
days before he volunteered to preach, so as to avoid the fate of 
some preachers with whom he was well acquainted. This same 
reason has caused many of our preachers’ sons to shun Christian 
service. While the sense of divine call is recognized as the 
first essential to entering Christian work, yet it should be urged 
that we must not continue to shut out from Church work by 
inadequate financial support men and women of magnetism, 
power and integrity. While salaries have increased somewhat 
in the last two or three years they are still not in proportion to 
the increased cost of living. The Church will fail to secure the 
best young men and women unless it rewards them adequately 
so that they will have reasonably comfortable living, enough to 
meet social obligations, buy books, and assure them of a respect¬ 
able support in old age. 

Fourthly, there must be adequate fellowship on the part 
of missionaries. One more fact which will have a far-reaching 
effect on the future Chinese leadership is undoubtedly the 
attitude of the missionaries. It is true that Chinese leaders are 
feeling with a sense of honor and conscience that they must 
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sooner or later take up the work their missionary friends have 
so well begun and not stand by as mere lookers-on, yet it is 
equally true that they have not the slightest idea of con¬ 
tending for ecclesiastical rights and privileges simply for the 
sake of rights and privileges as such. It is therefore not 
surprising to see many a young man of spirit discouraged at 
the thoughtless and sarcastic remark that “ the Chinese are 
willing enough to spend foreign money.” Now, let us be 
frank. If Chinese leadership is to succeed, it must be upheld 
by missionaries with a sympathetic heart and sincere apprecia¬ 
tion of the multifarious difficulties that are lying ahead. I have 
no doubt that it is the hope and prayer in the heart of every mis¬ 
sionary, at least (I suppose this is so) to see established in China 
an indigenous Church, self-governing, self-supporting and self- 
perpetuating, independent yet closely related to the missions. 
But this can never be brought about unless Chinese leadership 
is pushed forward in matters of administration or promotion and 
is backed up by the missionaries themselves. It must be made 
evident in preaching and practice that Chinese leadership is the 
wish and prayer of the missionaries and the goal of the missions. 
Otherwise Chinese leadership will hesitate to come forward. 
One of the causes of failure to hold men who are developing 
qualifications of leadership has arisen partly from lack of sup¬ 
port after they are put into responsible positions. Failures and 
breakdowns of leadership will be more remote if missiouaries 
will stand by after the leadership has been handed over. The 
relationship between the Chinese and missionaries would thus 
be more cordial than ever before. The relation should be 
something like that between teacher and student. It is the 
teacher’s duty to train the pupil, but it is also his duty to 
uphold and assist him after the pupil assumes the leadership for 
which he has been trained. More boosting and fellowship are 
what is needed. 
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The National Christian Conference and Modern 

Industry 

From the Report of Commission II on “The Church 
and China’s Economic and Industrial Problems” 

INTRODUCTORY 

W kHIEE matters of church organization will loom large at 
the National Christian Conference, there will also be 
certain great issues of intensely human appeal which 
will probably be remembered long after technical ques¬ 
tions have been solved and forgotten, One of these will 
undoubtedly be the leading question which is to be raised by the 
Committee on Economic and Industrial Problems. What stand 
is the Church in China to take on the present unrestricted 
invasion of Cbiua’s social life by the modern industrial system ? 

So important does Commission II consider this question 
that of the two sets of recommendations which it chooses from 
the complexity of issues embodied in its report, and asks to 
have brought before the whole conference for discussion, one 
consists of the principal recommendations of this sub¬ 
committee. (The other, it is of interest to know, concerns 
“the Christian Home, as the most important single factor in 
the making of the Christian adult of the next generation. n ) 

That this choice is in line with the whole trend of the 
times, there is little question. Mr. T. Z. Koo spoke for his 
countrymen in the February Recorder when he predicted that 
while fundamentally the Christian message is always the same, 
a special phase of it needs to be emphasized for China during 
her present crisis ,—The social application of Christian princi¬ 
ples to China's conditions . Moreover, if there is any one major 
note in those commission reports which have to do with the 
Church’s task, it is on exactly this point: the need of expressing 
individual Christianity in social relationships. 

The Committee made a thorough study of three of China’s 
principal economic and industrial problems:—The Relation of 
the Church to Agriculture and Country Eife ; to Handicraft 
Industry and Town Eife ; and to the Modern Industrial System. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. C. F. Remer, Professor of 
Economics at St. John’s University, Shanghai, with whom 
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was associated as joint chairman, after her return from the 
Labor Conferences in Switzerland, Miss Zung Wei Tsung of 
the National Y. W. C. A. staff, the Committee corresponded 
with Chinese and Westerners in many sections of China who 
are most closely in touch with these problems. The presence 
of several Chinese employers on the local committee which 
finally passed upon the report gives it added weight. 

We print herewith as much as space permits of the 
preamble to the whole report and of Section III, on Modern 
Industry, and italicize such of the recommendations as are to 
be brought before the Conference as a whole. 

It is of interest to know that the industrial section of the 
report was drafted first in Chinese, so the extracts here printed 
from it are almost entirely a translation. 


Preamble to the Report 

We desire to affirm, at the outset, our conviction that 14 no 
outward adjustments can, of themselves, bring us near to the 
Kingdom of God” and that the coming of this Kingdom 
depends upon the conversion of the hearts and minds of men. 
But we affirm also, with equal conviction, that men whose 
hearts and minds are truly converted will, of necessity, seek 
such outward adjustments, because these adjustments are the 
visible manifestations of an inward change. We maintain that 
the Church of Christ is a social fact and that the Gospel carries 
a social message because there must be these visible manifesta¬ 
tions of inward change. Since we hold these convictions, we 
believe that the Church must look with lively concern upon 
the material welfare of the Chinese people. 

The Christian, in whatever land he may be, can picture 
no future state of society that will measure up to Christian 
standards, in which there is poverty of the sort he sees about 
him. The principle, therefore, upon which we base the whole 
of what we have to say, is our belief that the application of the 
Gospel to social problems means nothing less, in the long run, 
than the complete abolition of poverty. The definite proposals 
that we make must be judged with this priuciple in mind and 
in the light of the fact that poverty in China is more intense 
•and more widespread than in almost any other great country. 
It is in the shadow of this poverty that we must struggle 
forward. 
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A famine forces ns to examine our social and economic 
system to determine, if we may, the causes of such general 
suffering. As it is the gladly accepted duty of the Christian to 
relieve suffering, so it is equally his duty to do his full share 
toward the prevention of suffering. The Christian Church 
ought, we believe, to attack poverty in the same spirit of fellow¬ 
ship and of devotion to the welfare of the people that it has 
shown in its work for the relief of famine sufferers. 

The causes of China’s poverty are many. Some of these 
causes lie only indirectly in the sphere of the activity of the 
Christian Church. Such, for example, are civil war and the 
instability of government, the indifference and rapacity of 
officials, the lack of an adequate system of inland transportation 
and the absence of large undertakings for the control of rivers. 
The very numbers of the Chinese people are a factor of no 
small importance. The proposals that are made in this report 
are the result of the selection of certain causes for attack. We 
have selected the causes that most need attention, that can in 
our opinion be profitably attacked, or that are, by their nature, 
a direct challenge to the principles for which the Christian 
Church stands. We point out remedies with no thought that 
we may say the final word on debated subjects but in the hope 
that we may do something to arouse the Church and guide its 
efforts. We repeat that the goal of the Christian Church is the 
Kingdom of God and we believe that the steps which we 
propose are steps along the road toward that Kingdom. 


Extracts from Section HI of the Report on “ The Relation 
of the Christian Church to the Modern 
Industrial System ” 

Industry—the making of commodities*—is a necessity in 
every community, and is essentially a piece of social service, in 
which employers and employed co-operate to supply human 
needs. 

China*s Ancient System of Industry 

Under the old system of industry in China, there are just a 
few in the shop,—master-worker, workers and apprentices, who 
have been recruited mainly from among relatives and acquain¬ 
tances. 
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The profits of business are to a certain extent shared, and 
there is a close persoual relationship between the master-worker 
and the other workers. There is no class feeling between 
them. 

Although there are undoubted evils in this system, cus¬ 
toms and conventions which are the growth of centuries have 
given a certaiu protection to both master and men, while the 
working of the Chinese family system militates against too 
extensive exploitation. 

Modern Industry Comes to China 

But now a new condition of things begins to make itself 
felt, especially in the large port cities, with the introduction of 
modern power-driven machinery and Western methods, bring¬ 
ing in their train the modern factory system. 

Where this system has appeared we find large groups of 
workers under a few employers who own the implements and 
means of production. The complexity of this system leads to 
an ever-increasing separation between master and worker, so 
that eventually we get two distinct classes—capital and labor. 

Moreover, because the old conditions of life are broken up, 
the old customs and conventions are losing their power and 
cease to be a safeguard. The old family system finds itself 
unable to stand against the new forces and the community is 
faced with the need of developing a whole new set of standards. 

Experience of the JVest with the Modern Industrial System 

Because this system developed first in the Western countries 
they have already faced a similar revolution in economic and 
industrial life. 

Because of inexperience and wrong theories of life, many 
terrible mistakes were made in the West and serious evils 
developed which after more than twenty years of effort have 
not yet been remedied, and as a result of which these countries 
will be weakened for many years to come. 

At the time when the modern factory system was beginning 
in the West the theory of life commonly accepted was that the 
greatest good of the whole is obtained by the individual seeking 
his own greatest interest. This theory carried to its extreme in 
business led to the exploitation of the worker and to bitter 
competition on every level of life. 

By degrees the attitude of the workers changed from 
passive subjection to resentment. Then came the organization 
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of the worker in Trade Unions, and these groups which began 
in a desire for self-protection have often been lined up in such 
opposition to the employers as to result in a state of actual 
warfare between capital and labor. 

Meanwhile, approaching the problem from different angles, 
backed by the mighty force of public opinion which they 
themselves often set in motion, economists and social workers 
strove to combat these growing evils. The teachings of Jesus 
were seen to be as applicable to society as a whole, as to the 
individual life. The theory of “natural liberty” is more and 
more being replaced by the theory that society must be 
organized for service, not profit—a theory which draws support 
from the gospels and modern social science alike. 

Concrete changes for good have been made. . . . Not only 
have the different nations dealt with the problem of modern 
industry, but it has also been recognized as an international 
problem which all civilized nations must face together, and at 
the International Labor Conference of the League of Nations 
held in Washington in 1919 , Draft Conventions were drawn up 
attempting to regulate industrial conditions for all countries 
where the modern industrial system has been introduced. 
These Draft Conventions have been accepted by representatives 
of all nations except Chiua, Persia and Siam. India and Japan 
were allowed certain special conditions to begin with, but 
agreed to come into line with the other countries in a given 
period of time. 

Results of Introduction of Modern Industry in China 

China has all the experience of the West to build on and 
with her eyes open she should be able to avoid many pitfalls 
and to profit by the good which is as inherent in this system as 
the bad,—-such as an increase in the real wealth of the country, 
public and private, and a consequent raise in the standard of 
living, and because machinery has taken over the heaviest 
drudgery, the setting free of human energy for higher forms of 
service and of time for self-development. 

But thus far the system has started with all of the tradi¬ 
tional mistakes aggravated by the greater ignorance and 
poverty of the workers. 

x. Wealth is becoming concentrated in a few hands and 
the masses are left as poor as before but with the added handicap 
of not owning their own tools. 
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2. A working day of 14 or 16 hours or even more, made 
worse by the necessity of long trips between home and factory, 
is the rule. 

3. China's time-honoured family system breaks down when 
whole families are in the factory for day or night shifts, and 
the development of a better home life, which is one of the 
deepest concerns of the Christian Church, is made impossible. 

4. Grave risks aud accidents come with the use of 
high-powered machinery and of certain dangerous processes of 
manufacture. 

5. The health of women is seriously impaired both by 
night work and by the economic necessity of working up to, 
and too soon after, childbirth. 

6. The child labor problem, with its heavy toll on the 
miuds and bodies of China’s future citizens, is at its worst 
here; thousands of children from 6 years of age up are 
employed on both day aud night shifts of from 12 to 16 hours. 

The same arguments which had to be met in the West are 
advauced here by both parents and employers; “They are 
better off than at home.” “There are no schools for them to 
go to anyway.” “They must earn money.” The fact that 
their tiny wage lowers the whole wage scale is lost sight of in 
the vicious circle. 

7. Conflict between labor aud capital has not yet developed 
in any very acute form, but there are many signs that labor is 
begiuuing to be restless and to seek organization. Unless the 
obvious mistakes are avoided it is likely to adopt some of the 
more reckless measures of the labor movements of the West but 
with infinitely more serious results due to ignorance. 

The Church and the Modern Industrial Problem 

The Christian Church has the salvation of the world as its 
goal, and should always be ready to right wrongs in the spirit 
of love and sacrifice. 

What, then, should be the attitude of the Church in China 
towards industrial conditions ? Shall it be content with Bible 
study, reading, preaching and talking, unaccompanied by 
action ? 

Apart from the farmers the majority of the people of 
China are laborers. The population of China is one-fourth 
that of the world. If we do not make any provision for 
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meeting this oncoming problem now, the resulting strife will 
be worse than anything in the West, and the whole world will 
be affected. 

If, then, our churches are concerned in the salvation of the 
whole of life, should we not feel directly responsible for this 
greatest human problem of our time, and try to our utmost to 
do something constructive towards solving it ? 

Surely this desperately urgent problem constitutes a tre¬ 
mendous challenge to the Christian Church in China to help 
towards making possible the right spirit and atmosphere in 
industry, and setting a minimum standard for better conditions. 
Cannot the Church lead the whole nation in applying the 
fundamental social principles of Jesus to the problem of 
industry—“Human brotherhood” and “Justice to all ” ? 

Recommendations 

Believing that the Church cannot but accept this chal¬ 
lenge, your committee offers the following recommendations : 

1. That the Church hasten to equip itself with all possible 
knowledge on the development of modern industry in China 
and on the experience of the West upon which we should draw 
for meeting the situation here. 

2. That the Church, recognizing the need for a labor 
standard for China, endorse the setting, as a goal, of the 
standard adopted at the First International Conference of the 
League of Nations dealiug with 

Hours of work. 

Unemployment. 

Employment of women before and after childbirth. 

Night work for women and children. 

Safeguarding the health of workers. 

Child labor.* 

3. That in view of the difficulty of immediate application 
of the League of Nations standard to the industrial situation 
in China y the following standard be adopted and promoted by 
the Church for application noiv : 

a. No employment of children under 12 fill years of age. 

b. One day's rest in seven. 

c. The safeguarding of the health oj workers , e.g., 
limitation of working hours y improvement of sanitary condi¬ 
tions ^ and installation of safety devices. 


* In a footuote in the report these standards ore given more in detail. 
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I. Church and Industrial Problems. 

That, in view of the development in the near future of 
organized forms of industry on a large scale, employing large 
numbers of workers, 

The Church by all means in its power bear witness to, and 
secure the recognition of, such fundamental Christian principles 
as:— 

1. The inestimable value of every individual life ; involv¬ 
ing the duty of safeguarding the individual from conditions and 
hours of labor directly injurious to life, and the recognition of 
the right of the individual to a certain amouut of leisure and to 
opportunities for development and self-expression. 

2 . The dignity of all labor, whether skilled or unskilled, 
that ministers to the common good ; involving the right of 
every worker to a fair reward for labor performed. 

3. The Brotherhood of Man 1 ; involving the conception of 
co-operation in service, and such mutual relationships in 
industry as exclude the selfish exploitation of labor by em¬ 
ployers and capitalists. 

That the Church further emphasize the responsibility of 
every Christian to apply these principles to whatever relation¬ 
ships he or she may sustain as a producer, consumer, employee, 
employer or investor. 

II. That in the organization created to contimie and 
carry out the work ot the National Christian Conference 
provision be made for the establishment , as one of its main 
departments , of a Council on Economic and Industrial Prob¬ 
lems with a permanent secretary . We recommend that this 
council study the problems considered in this report , collect and 
classify information upon them and engage in the spreading of 
such information as shall lead to definite measures for greater 
social welfare . 

III. That the training of leaders of social work be given 
as strong consideration as is at present being given in the fields 
of medicine , education and evangelism , and to that end — 

1. That schools of social science be developed in connection 
with existing universities. 

2. That as fast as possible trained social workers be added 
to the staffs of the Chr istian institutions which are, or ought to ■ 
be, dealing with the social problems of the people in China. 



Dr, Jobu R. Mott, Chairman of National Conference, 1913, 




Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D. 


Rev. J. Campbell Gibson, D.D. 


Joint Chairmen, Centenary Conference, 1907. 
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Youth and the New World Order. 

ELLA MhcNEIL 


of us can remember some worldly wise senior telling us 
to wait a while, “ When you know the world a little better you 
won’t be so optimistic. Human nature is humau nature, you 
can’t change it. ” 

And perhaps some of us are beginning to say it in our turn, 
all our experience of life having only brought us to a place 
where our faith in ideals and in people is wearing slightly thin, 
and where “Thy will be done” has begun to take on a 
slightly resigned tone. 

The war changed a good many people’s point of view about 
the value of youth. To be driven to depend for our defence on 
our boys, to find that older men were less able in miud and 
body to stand tbe strain of the trenches, to discover in these 
boys who were just lately children a steady endurance and a 
cheerful sacrifice that humbled their seniors—all these things 
made it necessary for honest people to recast their ideas. 

Out of that experience has come a realization that perhaps 
it needs youth with its readier altruism and its cheerful disregard* 
of convention, to get the world out of the quagmire of national 
and social selfishness in which we seem engulfed. It is interest¬ 
ing in the old Universities of Great Britain to find men and 
women from what might be called the privileged and conserva¬ 
tive class, sitting so light to the established order of things, 
realizing that change and rebuilding are in the air, and ready to 
co-operate rather than to resist, The great student missionary 
conference at Glasgow in 1921 was a heartening experience to 
those who knew how strong the world currents are running 
these days. Of the 2,000 students present there were few among 
the men who had not done their share in the war, and there 
were few who had not been heartsick to see the new world 
order for which they had hoped being rebuilt on tbe old 
fouudatious by the same old group out of the same old materials. 
These men had earned the right to their opinions and their 
point of view, and their demand for truth and for hard facts, 
unsofteued by palliating excuses and soft phrases, was one of the 


S *"~" INCE the days of Solomon and Confucius it has been the 
fashion to discount youth, and to look on its fine hopes 
^_ and enthusiasms with a kindly but pitying smile. Most 
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most hopeful things that has happened since the war. Men and 
women who will face facts even though they hurt; who will 
sacrifice quietly without heroics ; who will own to mistakes 
without bitterness; who will throw themselves into a cause aud 
be willing to be lost sight of; who can volunteer for what looks 
like a forlorn hope and believe it will win through—these are 
the people who can change the world : in them is the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, who was also a young man. 

It is because of this new valuation of youth that one 
watches with interest the Conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation to be held at Peking, April 4-9. Delegates, 
many of them undergraduates, are coming from some 26 
countries; Chinese students are coming from all over the 
Republic. And for six days they will discuss together the 
theme, Christ in World Reconstruction. The student bodies 
represented by these delegates are literally the most influential 
groups in the different countries. They will do the teaching, 
write the histories, produce the literature, take a leading part in 
the economic adjustments, share in the governments, fill the 
pulpits, speak through the newspapers. Almost every student 
will eventually be in a position to influence other men’s minds. 
It is of more than ordinary importance, therefore, that students 
should be thinking towards the new world order that must be 
built up if the world is to progress towards order and justice 
and peace. 

The programme of the Conference has been planned with 
a view to meeting some of the trends of thought among Chinese 
students to*day. Jesus Christ aud Philosophy, Science, and 
Culture—these three topics are obviously appropriate. There will 
be an open forum held daily, to discuss the following questions: 
International and Interracial Problems (led by Dr. J. R. Mott); 
Social and Industrial Reconstruction (led by Dr. H. Hodgkin); 
Presenting Christianity to Students To-day (led by Mr. David 
Yui); Christianizing School Life (led by Mr. D. R. Porter); The 
Student and the Church (led by Mr. William Paton). An hour 
daily will be given over to hearing messages from the National 
Student Movements, which will outline the factors in political, 
social and intellectual life which are vitally affecting students, 
and give some idea of the way in which the various movements 
are trying to meet the situation. There will also be a series of 
addresses on Christianity and some of the modern world 
movements, such as Democracy, The Industrial Conflict, etc. 
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The final meeting of the Conference will be a dedication meeting 
with an address on the price that must be paid in bringing 
about a truly Christian order. 

But perhaps the chief value of the Conference will be not 
so much in the programme as in the quickening of imagination 
and sympathy which will result from the friendly contact 
between people of different races. An international mind can 
best be acquired through friendships. 

This is the first World’s Conference to meet in China; it 
is also the first conference of young people to meet since the 
war. Because of all it stands for, and because of all that may 
come from it, Christians everywhere are following it with 
prayer. Let us pray too that it may demonstrate without a 
doubt that “in Christ there is no East nor West.” 

The Woman’s Viewpoint 

(Continuing “Woman’s Work in the Far East”) 


Women’s Work at the National Conference 


of the new emphases at this National Christian Con- 
4 1 ference as compared with those of previous years is the 

y special attention which is being given to the place of 

women and so-called women’s work. The time will of 
course come when men and women will so truly be equally 
represented in church administration and activities that such 
special attention will no longer be needed ; happily, that time 
will probably come far more quickly in China than in West¬ 
ern countries because there is less ecclesiastical tradition here 
to overcome, especially in the minds of the Chinese. For a 
while, however, it is a gain to make definite effort for the 
participation of women in these early years in the life of the 
developing Chinese Church, and therefore the registration of 
women for the Conference has been watched with the keenest 
interest, as well as the place to be given to their interests and 
points of view in the subject matter to be brought before the 
Conference. While their position is not nearly as strong as is 
desirable in either of these respects, there is nevertheless a 
consecutive thread of emphasis on women’s interest running 
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through many of the commission reports, insofar as they have 
been available for study. It has seemed worth while to go 
through them and lift out, for advance presentation in these 
pages, certain passages bearing on this subject 

Commission I on the Present Status of Christianity in 
China, has this to say upon the subject of women’s position 
in general : 

44 One problem requiring immediate attention is the status 
and work of women. The proportion of women in the Church 
and Christian service is far below what it is in the West and 
altogether disproportionate. This disproportion seems to in¬ 
dicate that Protestantism has not paid sufficient attention to the 
family. Educational and other opportunities offered to women 
are in like disproportion, though there is a movement on foot 
to correct this, which is much more apparent in connection 
with the Church than in the country at large. Between 1907 
and 1919, for instance, while Christian schools for boys in¬ 
creased 142%, those for girls increased 211%. Co-education has 
also appeared. There is one Chinese woman preacher who has 
been in charge of a church and is now studying for the ministry, 
and an active group of Chinese women doctors. The Y.W.C.A. 
has a strong Chinese secretarial staff. Twenty-eight per cent 
of the teachers in Christian schools are women. In spite of their 
relative numerical weakness in the Church and their relative lack 
of opportunities, both in and out of the Church, Chinese women 
are rapidly becoming free, and are taking prominent positions 
in social and philanthropic movements iu general, and in 
Christian work in particular. There is a growing feeling that 
they should have an equal place with men in all forms of 
Christian work.” 

A little illustrative material on this point is found in the 
report of Commission V, under the heading of 44 The relative 
position and influence of women iu the administrative work of 
churches and missions”:— 

44 In the churches in most cases where laymen have a vote 
in the affairs of the local congregation, women have the same 
privilege. In district organizations and courts there is much 
divergence. In some cases, women are eligible for membership 
and office on committees and councils on the same footing as 
men. This is generally true of the Baptist and Congregational 
groups, but there are exceptions. In the Presbyterian group, 
women have for the most part no membership in any church 
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court, and they have not always a vote as members of the 
congregation. In some quarters the question of appointing 
women elders is under discussion. Should women be 
appointed as elders, other privileges would rapidly follow. In 
the Methodist Episcopal Church women have a right to serve on 
Conference committees and are eligible for appointment as 
exhorters or local preachers. In the Anglican Church, the 
practice of the various dioceses differs. Iu some cases, women 
can serve on the vestry and also on the diocesan council. In 
the missions, the status of women has progressed rapidly. In 
many cases, men and women have entire equality iu all mission 
organization. The Northern Presbyterian Mission recognizes 
such equality, and has under consideration the appointment of a 
woman secretary for its China Council. In many cases, there 
is a women’s organization connected with a mission or district 
council, which has for women’s work a status similar to that 
of a standiug committee, making recommendations to the council 
on all matters affecting women’s work. The Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Mission, except for the fact that the same bishop presides 
over both men’s and women’s conferences, has a separate 
organization for men and women throughout.” 

The question of women’s part in church activities is given 
practical consideration by Commission II in terms of the local 
church. We quote only one of several passages on this subject: 

“ The pastor should give close direction to the women’s 
activities just as to all other kinds. He should encourage 
women to take a greater share in the Church’s activities. They 
should more and more be trained for positions of leadership in 
church work. The work among women should not be carried 
on exclusively by deaconesses or Bible-women. The standard 
of training for this type of worker should be higher than now 
in vogue. Wherever possible, special courses of training should 
be provided for prospective pastors’ wives that they can better 
assist the pastor in his pastoral ministrations.” 

As is noted elsewhere in this issue, one of the two sets of 
recommendations which Commission II chooses from the wealth 
of its material to bring before the Conference as a whole, bears 
on the supreme importance of the home in the Christianizing 
of the nation. The vital connection betweeu the regular 
educational and evangelistic work of the Church and the home 
conditions of the young people whom the Church is trying to 
reach by these means is discussed as follows: 
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“In considering the work of the Church and in making 
plans to foster its growth, we always come back to the funda¬ 
mental responsibility of the home. Where the home life is 
Christian in all its outlook and activities, it is not only a center 
of light to the community and an object lesson in the Better 
Way, but it is the strongest safeguard against the demoralizing 
amusements that beset the path of the young man of to-day. 
Where both parents are Christian, the rising generation can be 
trained from its earliest years in the habit of worship and 
service and will have less to unlearn when it begins to take on 
an active part in the life of the Church. When parents are 
Christian, the opposition which is now felt so strongly against 
the desire of many of our most promising young people to 
engage in Christian life work will be removed. 

“ Statistics show that but a small proportion of the homes 
of our church members are Christian and in a yet smaller 
proportion of these homes are family prayers a regular feature. 
Only 58% of our communicants are women and many of them 
are from non-Christian homes. This then points out to us the 
fundamental weakness of the Church in China. 

“Greater emphasis should be laid, both in the Church and 
in school, on teaching the equal worth of men and women, 
boys and girls, and equal advantages as well for daughters as 
for sons. In boys’ schools should be taught the dignity of 
womanhood and the importance of educated Christian wives. 
This has been well done in one of our large colleges by the 
formation of a Christian Home Society, where the young men 
meet with the wives of the faculty members to discuss the 
essentials of a Christian home. A wife plays so important a 
part in the life of her husband for good or ill that we would 
strongly stress the necessity of well-trained Christian wives for 
all pastors, evangelists and teachers in order that their home 
life may be the model for the community. But until the home 
of every Christian can have a Christian mother and every 
Christian man a Christian wife, we cannot rest satisfied. 

“This is not an impossible task. It would mean of course 
a very much stronger emphasis on the work among women and 
girls. The statistics of our schools show but 31% of our primary 
school pupils to be girls and in the middle schools but 17% are 
girls. We have four times as many men evangelists as women. 
Numbers alone are not sufficient. A superior quality of the 
Chinese woman worker is of even greater importance. The 
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finest girls in high school and college should be encouraged to 
see the supreme value to China and to the Church of winning 
and training her women. The day of the semi-trained Bible- 
woman is on the wane. 

“ In addition to a large increase in the number of our girls' 
schools and workers among women, a better use could be made 
of the agencies we have. A closer co-ordination of our educa¬ 
tional and evangelistic work would be of immense value. The 
day school pupils not only effectively influence many non- 
Christian homes, but if tbeir religious instruction is given with 
the family in view, as well as the child, they at once become 
strong missionary agents. The day school teacher, if fired 
with true evangelistic zeal, could be a source of enlightenment 
to the women of the neighborhood in such matters as hygiene 
and child welfare. 

“ If the principals of middle schools had a thorough knowl¬ 
edge derived from experience of the needs of the evangelistic 
fields, both city and country, and of the homes from which the 
girls come and the conditions to which many would return, 
they could adapt tbeir courses so that every girl would have the 
training needed to fit her to become a vital factor iu the 
Christian life of her community as well as of her home. Every 
girl should be encouraged to put into practice during the holi¬ 
days the principles she has learned in these courses. Use might 
be made of the program of such an organization as the Time 
Investment Club of the Y.W.C.A. At present, too many girls, 
on finishing school, if not employed by the missions as teachers 
or nurses, have neither the desire nor ability to take their part 
in the life of the Church. Au evangelistic zeal in the school 
would be felt to the widest circumference of the field from 
which the pupils come. But with zeal must go knowledge of 
how to share with others the blessings which have come from a 
modern education. 

“The evangelistic worker also should be in close touch 
with the boarding school and know the girls who will on leav¬ 
ing the school come into her field. She can find congenial 
work for them to do aud give them much needed help in ad¬ 
justing themselves to a new and perhaps lonely environment. 
The local church should value the contribution which these 
educated women can bring to its life, and should use them in 
existing forms of service and create new forms for them when 
necessary. 
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44 The new wave of patriotism now sweeping over China 
shows itself among the young women in a desire to serve, and 
it is the obvious duty of the Church to provide a suitable 
channel through which that service can be rendered. 

“ If the undoubted potential ability of the Chinese woman 
in not enlisted in the service of the Church, it will be to the 
lasting shame and loss of the Church. A.s in the past woman’s 
influence in the home has been the greatest drag on the wheel 
of progress, can we doubt that when she has been won to the 
vision of the Kingdom of Heaven she will mightily help toward 
the coming of the Kingdom in China? 

The following recommendation, brought in by the com¬ 
mittee on the Church and Social and Moral Welfare, is then 
proposed (this is the recommendation which is considered of 
sufficient importance to bring before the Conference as a 
whole) :— 

“That we call the attention of all Christians, and of the 
ministry in particular, to the fact that the Christian Home is 
the most important single factor in the making of the Christian 
adult of the next generation, and recommend, therefore, that 
careful study be given to the Home, its Christianization, and 
how to make it a place in which better children can grow up. 
Some special contributory aids are: (i) Rapid increase in girls’ 
schools, (2) training in motherhood, and (3) greater emphasis 
on work among women and children.” 

In considering the problem of the securing of leadership 
for the Chinese Christian Church, the home is again seen to be 
the strategic point of approach, and the committee on Steward¬ 
ship of Life recommends:— 

44 That emphasis be placed upon the teaching and influence 
of the home in the matter of Christian service ; and that 
special efforts be made to enlist the interest and sympathy 
of the mothers, especially encouraging them to covet the 
honor of giving their sons and daughters to the service of the 
Church.” 

We close with a passage from the preamble to the report 
of Commission V. which is an indication of the spirit in which 
this whole question of the contribution women may make to 
the life of the Church is being approached, and which tends to 
create the atmosphere in which this becomes, not a 44 problem,’’ 
but a gracious recognition of the oneness of the whole human 
family in Jesus Christ: 
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“ We have seen a possibility of such a deep union between 
all who are bound together in one life in Christ that distinctions 
of race and sex and status will disappear, and a true fellowship 
be created .... This fellowship can be attained only as under 
the leading of the Holy Spirit we put into a secondary place 
questions of authority and the claiming of rights, and in a real 
sense make it our first purpose by love to serve one another.” 


Prayer Meeting Topics for April 


Commission V. Co-ordination and Co-operation. 

1. The Gospel is for all. 

Scripture Readings. 

Matt. 28 : 18-20 ; Matt. 6: 9 : Matt. 12 : 49-50 ; John 10: 16. 
Thanksgiving—That the message of the Gosrel is to “all 
nations.” 

Penitence—That we have by narrowness of mind and arrogance 
of heart tended to restrict the Gospel to a Western mould. 

Prayer—That we may be more like Him who came in lowliness 
to seek and save. 

2. Necessity of Gift of Holy Spirit. 

Scripture Readings. 

Acts 2:1-4; 41-47 ; Acts 10 : 34-48. 

Thanksgiving—For the promises of John 14; their fulfillment 
at Peutecost and through the centuries since and even to our own 
time. 

Peulteuce—That we bear so little of the fruit of the Spirit. 
(Gal. 5: 22*23.) 

Prayer—That we be more concerned both as individuals and as 
churches to fulfill the conditions for the receiving of the Holy 
Spirit. 

3. Diversity of Gifts , but same Spirit. 

Scriptute Readings. 

Eph. 2: 18-22; I Cor. 12. 

Thanksgiving—For the full free boundless way In which the 
Holy Spirit expresses Himself. 

Penitence—That we so often try to confiue the activities of the 
Holy Spirit iuto one set channel. 
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Prayer—That otir eyes may be opened, our understanding 
cleared, our perceptions quickened, that we may see and understand 
the movements of the Holy Spirit in this our time and generation. 

4. In Christ all are one. 


Scripture Readings. 


I Cor. 1 : 10 ; Matt. 23 : 37 latter half; John 17 ; I Cor. 13. 
Thanksgiving—For the barriers that have been broken down. 
Penitence—For the sins of pride and selfishness that mar the 
perfect unity of those who are in Christ. 

Prayer—That we may live so close to our Master as to under¬ 
stand His thought. (John 17.) 



CHINA AND THE WORLD. 


The Foreign Relations of China. By Mingchien Joshoa Bad, M.A., 
Pb.D. The Fleming H. Revell Company , New York. G. $4.00. 

This book of 508 pages seems to be intended for a textbook. 
It is, however, much more than that. It aims to answer the ques¬ 
tions, (1) What has been China’s diplomatic experience? (2) 
What is China’s position and responsibility ? Being written by an 
active Christian worker still in the United States, It may be read 
with a view to finding out what some modern Christian leaders 
think about the international problems of China. The survey of 
the diplomatic history of China from 1689 on, the policies of alien 
nations therein, especially that of Japan, the vexed questions of 
extraterritoriality, Sbautnng, etc., are dealt with in a scholarly, 
logical and fair way. It is both scientific and generous. The book 
is packed full of facts, many of which bite, yet breathes throughout 
a spirit of fairness and conciliation. The advantages of relation¬ 
ships with Western nations are recognized and their disadvantages 
frankly criticized. The policies of the nations are most astutely 
penetrated and presented in the main from the Chinese viewpoint. 
As a whole, the book is an instance of clear thinking in the midst 
of China’s present muddle. Of course, some of the facts squirm 
when put into the glare of publicity. The significance of the book 
to Christians is in the preface and the last chapter. In both these 
places it is recoguized that the destinies of Japan and China are 
interwoven and that they must solve their problems together. 
Thus, although Japan is at times flayed with merciless pertiuacity 
and clarity, in the eud the author claims that China must 
apply the golden rule in her international relationships, and 
specifically refers to Japan in this regard. It is “The part of 
wisdom and righteousness to abandon any measure of revenge or 
retaliation and to return the failure of foreign Powers with the 
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application of the golden rule.” China’s responsibility for world 
welfare ard for contributing to world civilization is recognized. 
Furthermore, 14 The Chinese as a race are destined to fulfil the 
mission of promoting world peace." Above all, China is urged 
while resisting certain policies of Japan, to assist her in others and 
to adopt “ a fundamental attitude of reconciliation and friendli¬ 
ness.” The author states that while Japan was "wrong in ways" 
she was *' not necessarily wrong in ends or motives." This book 
is both a review of a bitter past and the prophecy of a better future. 
It will do students in Christian schools good to study it for they 
will come out with the right ideals. For while rights are pled for, 
responsibilities are accepted. 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 

China Awakrnfd. By M. T. Z. Tyau. The Macmillan Company, Pub¬ 
lishers, Neu> York: For sale by the Chinese-American Publishing 
Company, Shanghai. 460 Pages . Mex. $10.00 

In this book the details of modern progress in China have 
been put together. The result is quite striking and encouraging. 
To read is to realize that China is moving somewhere though e 
little slowly and not always with clear vision. It is true that 
since the book went to press actual history has shifted beyond the 
scenes given therein. For instance, the Anfu Club seems a little 
remoie, and there are about 250,000 students in mission schools, 
not 150,000. The author, who is a member of the Christian 
Church, does not spare China’s deficiencies, although her ideals 
and achievements are painted in with heavier colours, which is quite 
human and natural. He also gives insight into Chinese psychology 
and the effect of the impact of Western civilization, as where, for 
instance, divorce is said to be increasing beyond what actually 
existed under the somewhat easy Chinese terms. Residents in 
China may get the impression that these new ideas are sprayed 
on a civilization still suffering from old diseases. Still, one can 
feel the pulse of a real awakening. This is the day of the people 
in China and the hour of tbeir self-assertion. The Christian move¬ 
ment is treated sympathetically and appreciatively throughout, 
although it is seen to touch these larger movements at a tangent. 
While the un-Christian predatory inroads of the West upou China 
are not glossed over, yet the book pleads for co-operation between 
the East and the West. The book should be read with a view to 
finding out bow impressive the changes flowing over China are 
when looked at in the large. 


MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. 

An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism. With especial reference to 
Chinese and Japanese Phases. By W. M. McGovern, Pb.D., Lecturer 
on Japanese ana Chinese at the School of Oriental Studies (University of 
London); Kegan Paul, London , and Dutton , New York: Pp. 2JJ, 
6 'X 97/6 **L 

Why did Buddhism win such marvellous success in the early 
days? By what secret has this religion, of late years especially in 
Japan, become a centre of beneficent social activities? The first 
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question is thus answered by Dr. Timothy Richard:—“From 
that time of the transfiguration of Buddha [i.e., by the change from 
the original atheism to the worship of God under the form of 
Amitabha], Buddhism took a new lease of life and commended 
itself to the heart of most of the millions of Asia.” (“The New 
Testament of Higher Buddhism”.) In other words, it was the 
new theology, appearing about six centuries after Sakyamuni, which 
transformed the religion of one-third of the world. This theology 
of the “Great Vehicle,” Mahayaua, is prevalent in China and 
Japan, whereas the older form, or “little Vehicle,” Hinayana, is 
peculiar to Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 

It is evident that the author of this “brief and simple guide,” 
designed for “the average cultured reader,” has had a difficult task 
before him. The literature is enormous, and the beliefs of the 
various sects far from uniform. Dr. McGovern’s work may be 
regarded as authoritative, being based on a thesis which secured 
for him from the Japanese cathedral, the Nishi Hongauji, his 
Buddhist degree and an honorary ordination as a Buddhist priest. 
While, therefore, the exposition is doubtless thoroughly reliable, 
one cannot help wishing that the original thesis had been put aside 
in favour of a fresh study of the subject. To mention one defect 
of the present sketch, the pages are overloaded with Sanskrit and 
Japanese terms, sometimes in untranslated lists. Again, for a 
treatise of this kind, metaphysics and psychology occupy too large 
a space. The philosoply of his religion is obviously important to 
an intelligent Buddhist. But where the average reader particularly 
needs enlightenment is in regard to the innerness of the religion, 
Its sanctions for goodness, its powers of attraction, its ultimate 
function in the scheme of things. To the theology and ethics of 
Buddhism the author has indeed devoted as careful consideration as 
to the other sides of this complex faith. And yet a comparison of 
the book with others on the same subject leaves the regretful feeling 
that Dr. McGovern has somehow missed his chance. 

Possibly it is because the author’s mind tends to be abstract 
and judicial. If only he could have infused his treatment with 
more of the warmth of life ! But after all, it may be merely the 
encyclopaedic method which has hampered him. For here is a 
sample of how he cau write :— 

“ Among all philosophic Buddhists, however, the Pure Land 
is a symbol, a state of mind, an awakening of the Buddha seed, the 
bursting into flame of the spark of spiritual life to be obtained by 
means of mystic adoration and devotional realization of tbe true 
nature of reality. This rebirth into Paradise is to be attained here 
and now, at tbe moment when the soul throws off the trammels of 
the lesser self, and realizes its fundamental and a priori union with 
the greater self.” 

F. W. S. O’N. 


Th« Chino.Japanhsb Trka.tihs of May 25th, 1915. By G, Zay Wood, 
formerly Editor of the “ Far Eastern Republic." Fleming H. Rev ell 
Co. 1921. $2.00 {gold). 

This Is a valuable interpretation of tbe burning point of the 
controversy between China and Japan at the Peace Conference at 
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Versailles. As the book was written before the gathering of the 
Washington Conference, the author naturally anticipated the re¬ 
consideration of the Cblno-Japanese question by Powers inside or 
outside of that Conference, but in no way was he hopeful of a 
judicial settlement to China’s satisfaction, because “ the interests 
of the participating Powers are so numerous and various that those 
of the weaker are often sacrificed for the stronger Powers.’ ’ The 
book consists of nine chapters, seven of which deal with the void- 
ance of the Cblno-Japanese Treaties of May 25th, 1915, on these 
grounds: (1) Lack of legislative Concurrence, (2) Conflict with 
Existing Treaties, (3) Doctrine of Rebus Sic Stantibus, (4) Abroga¬ 
tion of the Lease of Kalchow, (5) Contracted Under Duress, (6) 
Transfer Irregular and Illegal, etc. It is the author's contention 
that the treaties are absolutely null and void ab initio and there¬ 
fore should be repudiated. The author advises that following the 
example of the U. S. A. Congress Act of 1798 which declared: 
'* That the United States are of right free and exonerated from the 
stipulations of the treaties and of the consular convention here¬ 
tofore concluded between the United States and France” the Re¬ 
public of China, with a united country and a representative parlia¬ 
ment, can also pass a similar resolution to the effect that the 
treaties of May 25th, 1915, with Japan are null and void, because 
without sanction of the parliament. To the student of world 
politics and those interested in Far Eastern affairs, this book will 
be of immense value to read. I therefore take pleasure in recom¬ 
mending it. 

R. Y. Lo. 


China, Japan and thk U. S. A. By John Drwey. Published by the 
Republic Publishing Co., 421 West 23rd St., New York . Price 2 5 cents. 

This little pamphlet should prove a very Instructive and inter¬ 
esting production for readers in the Uuited States. The pamphlet 
comprises seven chapters. The first treats of the psychology of 
China and Japan. The second of Shantung and the Japanese 
Invasion of the province. The third of the British attempt at 
encroachment on Kwantung. The fourth of the fall of the Anfu 
party. The fifth of a divided China. The sixth of the beginnings 
of federalism in China and the seventh the parting of the ways 
for America. 

R. C. B. 


ARTS AND ARTCRAPTS of AnciBnt China. Literary Department, 

American Women's Club, Shanghai, China. 

Here are twenty-four papers and seven illustrations dealing 
with the art craft of China. With the exception of two, the papers 
are prepared by members of the American Women’s Club. These 
papers, of course, uuavoidably overlap to a certain extent with 
those published about a year ago. Prepared in the main by those 
with limited time for study, they are a collection of commendable 
papers. All of them are interesting, although for ourselves in¬ 
terest centres in those papers describing the temples of Omei 
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aud Tai Shan and the one on the sacred island of Putu. In 
addition to discussing the art of China, there are important hints 
on the religious life and customs of the Chinese people. The style 
is naturally popular. The whole production should find accept¬ 
ance amongst those who are interested in the finer traits of Chinese 
life but have not time for the more technical study thereof. 


Tox,d in a CHfNnsa Garden. By Constance Grenelpe Wilcox. 

Published by Henry Holt & Co. 

Five plays suitable for outdoor presentation aud with helpful 
hints for production by amateurs are found iu this little book, 
which takes its name from the first play. This is a love story 
with a scheming father, two amusing old dowagers, a discomfited 
pretender, a beautiful lady and a poetical lover disguised as a 
gardener It is Chinese ouly in the setting but gives a pretty 
picture of Chinese life as seen on the Western stage. 

The plays are all readable and two of them would be charm¬ 
ing little plays for schools, either Chinese or Western, in which 
students knew Grimm and Mother Goose. “ The Princess iu a 
Fairy Tale” gives a delightful, whimsical, topsy-turvy setting of 
a fairy-story day. “Mother Goose’s Garden” shows familiar friends 
running an inn at which other literary characters, in characteristic 
speech, stop to ask the way to the Fountain of Youth. 

D. M. T. 


Chinese Shadows. By Joliet Bris dost. Printed by the Pei Kuin Press, 
Peking . 

This is an attractive collection of half a buudred poems, in 
both free and conventional verse forms, by Madame Juliet Bredon 
Lauru of Peking. They are grouped under the headings, Child 
Songs, Songs of the People, Temple Sketches, Inscriptions, and in 
almost every case are founded upon the local color of Chinese life. 
A few good pen and ink sketches are scattered through the book. 


Ocr t#iTTLE Chinese Cousin. By Isaac Taylor Hbvdland. Boston , 
The Page Company, 12 mo., cloth , illustrated , go cents . 

This work forms one in a series of books called, “ The Little 
Cousins of Long Ago,” and is written in Mr. Headland's usual 
interesting style. Chinese customs are favorably depicted in the 
life of little Chen Chu, and it ought to form good reading for High 
School girls in China, for they can view Chinese customs aud 
manuers from the standpoint of another race. 

Ida Kahn. 


The Plain Papers (or 99 5SI H). By Mr. Chong Wei Yi (# I? ft). 
Ordinary Chinese book size; price 30 cents. The book can be secured 
jrom the book department of the National Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations, Shanghai. 

The “ Plain Papers” or “ Making the Way Plain” (IjBxBK) 
is a collection of essays written by various Christians, Chinese and 
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foreign. The collection contains sermons, addresses, epistles and 
essays on a large variety of subjects, ranging from discourses on 
science, religion, superstition and social service to discussions on 
Christian doctrines. Most of these papers, if not all, have appeared 
here and there in Christian magazines and pamphlets, and have, 
as the collector sees them, stood the test of time inasmuch as some 
ot them were written and published more than ten years ago. 

The Collection is divided into two parts. The first part Is 
occupied with papers written by prominent Chinese and foreign 
Christian leaders, while the second part, also composed of separate 
papers, was entirely the result of the collector, Mr. Chung Wei Yi’s 
own literary labor During his eighteen years of connection with 
the Tientsin Y. M. C. A. as the senior Chinese secretary, he 
carried on vigorous literary labor as a means of presenting Chris¬ 
tianity to the high class people of China. The literary style, the 
themes, the doctrines, and the plain statements of the papers all 
show how Christianity can be presented to the tion-Christian 
Chinese world by a Y. M. C. A. man who is trained in writing 
good Chinese and also in good conservative orthodox Christianity. 
All who would like to acquire an insight into the Chiuese Chris* 
tiau’s mind and problems may well buy such a collection of papers 
and study them in spare moments. 

T. C. Chao. 


The New World or Islam. By Lothrop Stoddard, A.M., Ph.D, With 
Map. 8%x6 inches. Scribners, New York, 1921. Pp. 362. G.$j.oo. 

This volume, by the author of “The Rising Tide of Color,’* 
is a useful supplement to that important contribution to an under¬ 
standing of present world conditions. Chapters on the Decline and 
Fall of the Old Islamic World, with au account of the Mohammedan 
Revival and Pan Islamism, are followed by a detailed survey of 
political, economic and social changes in all the Moslem lands of 
North Africa, the Near Hast, Persia and India, but not including 
the East Indies nor China. The map of Islam at the close shows 
its compactness and its solidity. The author is a close student of 
history, past and present, and of the literature relating to his broad 
theme, but he has not been himself a resident of a Mohammedan 
land, and apparently not a great traveller. 

He quotes a wide range of authors in many languages, but 
there is no mention of such authorities as W. H. T. Gairdner of 
Cairo, Dr. Duncan Macdonald of Hartford, Dr. Samuel M. Zwetner 
(each of whom has issued a shelf-full of books on Islamic problems) 
nor of Dr. James I*. Barton whose latest book is 011 The Christian 
Approach to Islam. This volume makes it clear that there really 
is a “rising tide” of Islam against the West, for quite sufficient 
reasons, just as for other reasons there is one of color. The book 
should be extensively read and deeply pondered, perhaps all the 
more because the author totally ignores Christianity as having any 
relation to the future of Islam. 


A. H. S. 
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First Fruits in Korea, a Story or Church Beginnings in the Far 
East. By Chari.es Allen Clark, D,D. Illustrated. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 192/. Pp. 338. 

This is a vivid narrative of the founding of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea disguised as fiction. But the author who has 
lived in Korea for twenty years assures the reader that though the 
incidents have been modified in form and rearranged, they are true 
in essence. A reader in China will be impressed by the resemblances 
of Korean and Chinese customs, and yet more by the differences 
between the Korean and the Chinese peoples. The Western reader 
will be amazed at the invincible superstitions of the Koreans, and 
not less by the aggressive faith of the bulk of the Christians, so 
different from what is common in China, as well as in “nominally 
Christian lands.” 

There are graphic pictures of the war of Japan with China, of 
the political excitement of the patient Koreans when the Japanese 
seized Korea, but the story is always with reference to the effects 
upon the fortunes of the Christian Church. The book should have 
a wide circulation. 

A. H. S. 


The Religion or Mankind. By Edmund Davison Soper. The Abing¬ 
don Press, New York. Second Edition. Pages 330. 

This book is a good example of the value of the comparative 
study of religious development and life. It begins with the 
nature of religion, then runs through various national and world¬ 
wide religions and ends with a chapter on the place of Christianity. 
We found the chapter on “Animistic Religion" exceedingly 
illuminating and note that it is particularly well analyzed. The 
chapter on Buddhism, while brief, is a clear analysis of the essential 
points of that religion, adding something with regard to its place 
in China. In discussing the religion of the Chinese, the author 
cautiously recognizes the varied divergences of opinion. One gets, 
however, a satisfactory idea of the permanent elements in the 
religious ideas and life of the Chinese people. This book should 
be very helpful for junior missionaries and for any Chinese students 
able to read it in English. 


The Direction or Human Evolution. By Edward Grant Conklin. 

Published by Charles Scribner's Sons t New York, ix and 247 pp. G. 

S2.So. 

The Professor of Biology in Princeton University has much 
that is wise to say on human problems and much that is hopeful 
too. There is special comfort in that for religious people, because 
the earlier speculations in science brought them doubt and depres¬ 
sion. There has been need of a mutual adjustment between the 
standpoints of religion and science before the latter could be 
trusted to lay foundations for the former. Prof. Conklin declares 
in his admirable handbook (p. no) “that biology is a torch-bearer 
not merely into the dark backgrounds of human history, bnt also 
into the still more obscure regions of the future development of the 
race." So that biology also is “ among the prophets,” 
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This future development is considered first in relation to 
Democracy (pp. 85*160) and then in connection with Religion 
(pp. 161-247). I” the matter of Democracy the author dis¬ 
cusses in the light of biological laws our fundamental social 
problems, the antagonism between personal liberty and social 
oiganization, between democratic equality aud hereditary in¬ 
equality, and between universal fraternity and nationalist senti¬ 
ment. The clue to all those problems he finds in the increasing 
need both of specialization and of co-operation, and he founds 
his hope of a solution on the fact that progress does not depend 
on mau’s intellect and reason but on the instincts that God has 
planted far deeper in the long evolution of the race. 

In the matter of Religion it is a curious thing that Prof. 
Couklin relies on the definition of Edward Caird, and yet inclines 
to belittle the intellectual factor. He quotes Auguste Comte 
(p. 162) ’‘Affections, propensities, passions are the great springs of 
human life," and then proceeds, “ This is the great truth which 
religion has ever emphasized : out of the heart, that is, the emotion 
are the issues of life (Prov. 4: 20). As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he (Prov. 23: 7). This moral and emotional part of man’s 
nature, as contrasted with his uiind or intellect, is what is usually 
called the soul But this contrast corresponds to nothing in the 
Old Testament, where the heart must be understood to include all 
man’s thinking powers, as well as his feelings. 

On the general bearing of evolution on religion, the Professor 
is clear and helpful. “More than anything else, it is extreme 
liberalism in the interpretation of religious symbols which has 
caused the conflict between science and religion ’’ tp. 180). Another 
clue to the misunderstanding is the hard and fast line drawn in the 
name of tradition between the natural and the supernatural to the 
modern mind, whereas “ Nature is everything that is.” The con¬ 
troversy is summed up in the reputed saying of Galileo,** The Bible 
was given to tell how to go to heaven, and not how the heavens go." 


Correspondence 


TRANSLATION OF OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

To the Editor of 

the Chinese Recorder 

Dear Sir:—M ay I call the atten¬ 
tion of your readers to a few 
corrections that are needed in the 
Mandarin Union Version. 

I Sam. 31: 7 “Beyond Jordan” 
is rendered by J|, which is ob¬ 
viously wrong from the position 
of Gilboa. On the other hand* the 


same word is rendered Jfc in Deut. 
I. 1:5 HI, aud IV, 4i. 46 , 47, 
49, thus suppressing the inference 
that the writer lived on the 
western side of the river. 

II Sam. V, 17 “hold” is 
rendered jJjcPS but in XXIII, 
14 m- The Hebrew being the 
same, the probability that both 
passages refer to the same episode 
is obscured by tbe diversity of 
rendering. 

Judges 9.35 Gaal is rendered 
by the same characters as Caleb. 
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The Revisers went on the prin¬ 
ciple of following the English 
rather than the Hebrew in proper 
names, which is no doubt a sound 
principle ; but the double a often 
represents two syllables as here. 

Amos III, 7. The punctua¬ 
tion should follow the English 
versions; transferring the point 
from after to after £jj. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

James W. Inglis. 
Monlcdeu, 6 March, 1922. 

SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :— May I through 
your columns draw the attention 
of all interested in teaching in 
Chinese to the terms in Anatomy, 
Histology and Embryology ap¬ 
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proved by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion. A booklet containing these 
will be found advertised in this 
journal. A Glossary of official 
terms in Chemistry is also being 
published and lists of terms in 
other subjects will follow. 

The influence of the members 
of the Anatomical Committee 
educated in Japan has caused 
the adoption of many medieval 
European terms which the rest 
of ns would have been glad to 
see improved but there is a cer¬ 
tain advantage at present in using 
the same terms as the Japanese. 
Fortunately, we were able to 
secure the adoption of jJL for 
muscle instead of the erroneous 
%• For nerve IS 15 is preferred 
to the current 

Sincerely yours, 

P. B. COUSLAND. 
Tsinan, Sung., March 16, 1922. 


News for the Missionary 


CHURCH OF SOUTH FUKIEN. 

The second annual meeting of 
the General Synod of South 
Fukien Church met December 
13 to 16, 1921. For the first 
time in its history Synod was 
composed of chosen delegates. 
Formerly, the entire membership 
of each Presbytery and all foreign 
Elders and Pastors were eligible. 
This year only one-third of the 
membership of each Presbytery, 
native and foreign, were eligible 
and all chosen. Until two years 
ago there were two separate 
church organizations in this part 
of the province, one of the Pres¬ 
byterian form of organization, 
and the other of the Congrega¬ 


tional. To merge these two 
bodies into one and draw up a 
new code of church rules and 
forms has required some hard 
and careful work, but we are 
glad to report that great progress 
has been made and we see now 
an entirely new code drawn up 
which is being submitted to each 
Presbytery for further considera¬ 
tion and revision. This correc¬ 
tion will probably affect only the 
details. 

One other feature characterized 
this Synod and that was the 
presence of lady missionaries 
who took part in many of the 
discussions. Synod was over- 
tured to grant voting privileges 
to both Chinese and foreign wo- 
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men. We note here that there 
are at present 42 deacons In 
this branch of the church drawn 
from the female membership, but 
accordiug to present rules only 
Pastors and Preaching Elders 
and Elders may become members 
of Synod with voting privileges. 

Among the important actions 
taken by Synod, we take note of 
the following:— 

1— -A budget for Domestic 
Mission work for the coming 
year double the amount of the 
past year's receipts. Three ladies 
were added to the Board of 
Trustees controlling the use of 
these funds. 

2— The main interest of the 
gathering was in regard to the 
maintenance of a native miuistry. 
For several years the number of 
native workers has been decreas¬ 
ing. Too few new recruits have 
been added. A serious difficulty 
has been the insufficient salaries. 
Other professions are more 
remunerative. Some young 
teachers receive double the salary 
of Pastors who have rendered a 
score of years of service and 
whose education is by no means 
inferior. The salaries of the Chi¬ 
nese ordained Pastors is wholly 
the responsibility of the Chinese 
church and the foreign mission¬ 
ary bodies render uo assistance. 
For Pastors it was recommended 
that $25 Mex. per month should 
be considered a minimum salary. 
No call to a new Pastor will be 
approved by the Presbyteries that 
does not stipulate this amount of 
salary. 

3— Following the recommen¬ 
dation of Synod a slight increase 
in the children's allowance has 
been added to the Preacher's 
salaries. 

4— Among various overtures 
received by Synod one is worthy 
of special notice, viz., Is it wrong 
to bow to the picture of a departed 


friend ? How is it different from 
saluting the flag ? Where must 
the line he drawn between mere 
respect and worship in these 
things? This matter and others 
will be given further thought and 
consideration. 

5— The specially memorable 
thing about this Synod was the 
forward step taken in regard to 
thetrainingofPreachers. Several 
years ago the Seminary in which 
men of a higher grade of scholar¬ 
ship were trained was discon¬ 
tinued, and since then men have 
been sent out of the region to 
places like Nanking to secure this 
training; but this has not been 
very successful, and it is desired 
to establish a better system of 
preparing men for assuming the 
work of the Lord. At the Synod 
the Chinese themselves raised 
the question and proposed that 
the native church co-operating 
with the three foreign missionary 
bodies working in the region 
should establish a seminary right 
here in South Fukien. Students 
holding a diploma from a recog¬ 
nized Middle School will be 
admitted. We are not sure that 
this plan will be carried out, but 
we can say that a very serious 
effort is made to do so. 

6— The Synod also passed a 
plan for establishing a higher 
grade Bible School for training 
women evangelistic workers in 
eo-operatiou with the missionary 
bodies. 

7— Statistics show that there 
are 255 stations under the Synod 
of this church with a total of 
223 unordained and ordained men 
carrying on the preaching and 
propagation of the Gospel. The 
total salaries of ordained men 
amounted to $19,098 Mex. last 
year, practically all of which came 
from native sources. A total of 
$25,140 Mex. was spent on the 
salaries of unordained male 
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workers, 54% of which or $13,773 
Mex. came from native sources. 
For congregational expenses 
there was spent a total of $9,242 
Mex.; for benevolence $4,478 
Mex., and for church building 
$23,480 Mex.;—these three items 
represent a total of $37,200 Mex. 
and practically all came from na¬ 
tive sources. Outside of schools 
that are entirely uuder the 
management of the Missions 
there are 226 church schools of 
all grades with a total of 9,582 
pupils. Cast year a total of 
$57,872 was spent on these 
schools, 67% of which or $38,647 
came from the church and the 
rest from other sources, some of 
which are probably native. 
Thus we see that there is a total 
of $139,261 Mex. spent by the 
church ou its educational and 
evangelistic work of all sorts, 
78% of which or $108,709 Mex. 
came from the native church or 
from native sources of another 
sort. 

MISSION SCHOOLS AND THE 
MINISTRY. 

A few months ago, at special 
request, two of our senior and 
most respected Chinese pastors 
paid a visit to the schools of our 
English Baptist Mission in Shan¬ 
tung, and to the Shantung Chris¬ 
tian University. The object was 
to remind our own Christian 
students in these institutions of 
their personal responsibility for 
the spread of the Gospel. They 
were urged to make and record 
clear life*purposes, and every¬ 
thing was done to make these as 
real and spontaneous as possible. 
It was found that no fewer than 
32 (out of a total of about 250 
Baptist scholars) hope to take 
the theological course in the 
University to equip themselves 
for the Christian ministry. In 
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addition, we had at that time 23 
students engaged either in theo¬ 
logical or pre-theological study, 
making a total of 55 probable 
ministerial candidates. These 
are facts for which we are grate¬ 
ful to God and we would, like 
the man in the parable, call upon 
our friends aud neighbours to 
rejoice with us. 

Another fact may be of inter¬ 
est. Our Shantung field is 
divided into four roughly equal 
parts. The poorest and most 
inaccessible of these, that con¬ 
tiguous on the Yellow River, 
yields quite the largest number 
of candidates for the ministry. 
There may be in a few cases a 
possible economic reason in this. 
A theological course is the cheap¬ 
est form of higher education for 
a poor but ambitious Christian 
lad. This consideration cannot, 
however, account for the fact that 
many of our very best men, with¬ 
out whom we could scarcely carry 
on at all, have come from this 
district, poor in all else but rich 
in men. 

RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND 
MISSION. 

“ The Board gave careful con¬ 
sideration to the action of The 
International Missionary Council 
regarding the relations of the 
Church and Mission, as set forth 
on pages 46*49, of the Minutes 
of the Council at its meeting at 
Lake Mohonk, October 1-6,1921, 
and the endorsement of that 
action by the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America at 
its annual meeting, January 11- 
13. The Board welcomed the 
fact that the Council has raised 
for definite official consideration 
by all missionary boards, mis¬ 
sions, and the churches in the 
mission field, a question of vital 
importance which has long been 
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the subject of anxious discussion 
in conferences at home and 
abroad and which, in a number 
of fields, has reached a critical 
stage. The Board recognized 
the far-reaching significance of 
the questions involved and ex¬ 
pressed its cordial readiness to 
face them fairly, with an open 
mind, and with full realization 
that the time has come to recon¬ 
sider the policy involved. Before 
taking final action, however, the 
Board felt that it ought to have 
the considered judgment of the 
Missions and the Churches con¬ 
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cerned, inasmuch as the proposals 
of the Council affect them as well 
as the policy and methods of the 
Board. The Board therefore 
directed that the actions of The 
International Missionary Council 
and The Foreign Missions Con¬ 
ference of North America be 
transmitted to the Missions, and 
through them to the Churches 
with which they co-operate, for 
such action and advice as they 
may deem expedient.” Action 
of Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
A. 


Gleanings 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


An interesting pamphlet on 
“Men and the Book” has just 
been issued by the American 
Bible Society. It gives the 
practical experiences of colpor¬ 
teurs and should be useful in 
furnishing sermon material. 

We extend congratulations to 
Mr. G. F. Andrew and Mr E. J. 
Mann of the C. I. M., Kiangsu, 
who have received from the 
Chinese President the decoration 
Chai Chia Ho Chang, Third 
Degree, in recognition of services 
reudered in reconstruction work 
after the earthquake. 

We have just received a copy 
of “The Honan Messenger,” 
published at Weihwei, Honan. 
It gives an interesting account 
of a conversion under the captlou 
of a transformed dare-devil. 
Such magazines, which are 
increasing, help to make known 
the daily work carried on by the 
Christian Church. 

We note with interest that at 
the conclusion of the National 
Christtau Conference friends and 
members of the Fellowship of 


Reconciliation are to hold a 
conference in Shanghai for three 
days—from May 22th to 14th. 
The general ideas of the Fellow¬ 
ship will be the main theme of 
the Conference. Those desirous 
of attending may write to Miss 
Sawyer, Y. W. C. A., n Quinsan 
Road, Shanghai. 

On March 6th, 1922, the 
Alumni Association of Christian 
Colleges in China held their 
annual dinner. This was at¬ 
tended by nearly 300 students, 
representing twelve of the six¬ 
teen institutions affiliated with 
this Association. About one- 
third of those present were girls. 
The most significant speech of 
the evening was made by Miss 
W. T. Zuug of the Y. W. C. A. 
on the need lor study of 
conditions of Chinese labourers. 
Mr. David Z. T. Yui presided. 

On January 8th, 1922, the 
Executive Committee of the 
American Tract Society elected 
Rev. Edward Noah Hardy, 
Ph D., as General Secretary of 
the Society. He was first a 
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Field Secretary of this Society, 
later General Field Secretary 
and then Acting General Secre¬ 
tary. Mr. Hardy is well-known 
through his writings as well as 
his work in connection with the 
American Tract Society. 

“The Spirit of Missions” for 
February 1922, has an interest¬ 
ing account of the setting apart 
of the two first Chinese dea¬ 
conesses, Miss Lieu and Miss 
Han. This ceremony was held 
on October i8tb, 1921, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Hankow, and 
was conducted by Bishop Roots, 
Shortly after this service the 
Hankow Diocesan Chapter of 
Deaconesses was formally or¬ 
ganized. with two Chinese and 
six American deaconesses as 
Charter members. 

On January 17th, 1922, at St. 
Mark’s, Reigate, Miss Margaret 
E. Faitbfull-Davies of Foochow, 
South China, was married to 
Richard Kay, M.B , of Hartland, 
Devonshire. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. R. M. 
Faitbfull-Davies, assisted by the 
Rev. Canon V. F. Storr. The 
permanent postal address of Mrs. 
Kay will be Hartland, North 
Devon, Englaud. Mrs. Kay 
rendered efficient service as a 
member of our Editorial Board 
and we extend our congratula¬ 
tions to her, although, naturally, 
regretting that she is not return¬ 
ing to China. Mrs. Kay, how¬ 
ever, expects to maintain an 
active interest in missionary 
work, particularly along literary 
lines. 

In “The Chinese Christian 
Advocate ” for March 1922, it is 
announced that the Chicago 
Training School is becoming a 
rendezvous for missionaries either 
on furlough or en route. This 
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hospitality is extended to 
members of all denominations. 
This convenience will be appre¬ 
ciated by all. Those desiring to 
take advantage of it may address 
Miss B. L. James, 4949 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Eighth Annual Report of 
the Shanghai Mission to Ricksha 
Men has just come to band. 
This gives a real live picture of 
the general phases of a ricksha 
man’s life. Since its inception, 
the Shanghai Mission to Ricksha 
Men has done much to alleviate 
the lot of these men. Apart from 
caring for their physical ueeds, 
the Mission is active in spiritual, 
medical and educational work. 
Many of these men show great 
eagerness for instruction. The 
generous and increasing support 
received shows that the Mission 
has the whole-hearted interest 
and sympathy of everyone in 
their splendid work. 

The report of Commission II 
of the National Conference is the 
product of a wide range of ex¬ 
perience and the work of many 
minds. The Commission enlisted 
the co-operation of fourteen 
principal committees with eleven 
subsidiary committees and many 
corresponding members scattered 
throughout all China. Between 
three and four hundred persons 
have contributed in one form or 
another towards the production 
of the report Joint chairman¬ 
ship of committees, a Chinese 
and a foreign missionary, with 
equal representation in-personnel, 
makes the report of the Com¬ 
mission the joint product of the 
Chinese Church and the mission¬ 
ary forces. I have written & 
letter of appreciation of this cor¬ 
dial co-operation to each of the 
committee chairmen, but I feel 
that this was inadequate. I am 
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therefore taking this more public 
means of reaching the many 
whose contribution has been less 
official but none the less valuable. 
It was only through the prompt 
and cordial response of each that 
our report could be produced. 
—Charles E- Patton, Chairman. 

The region around Sio-khe in 
the southern part of Fukien Prov¬ 
ince has always been noted for 
its tin receptiveness of the Gospel. 
During its fifty years or more in 
the place the Church has made 
only very slow progress. Recent 
years have shewn a change in 
the attitude of all classes, and it 
is probable that at present no one 
is unwilling to bear the Word. 
Just at the end of last year there 
was a very striking indication of 
this change of attitude. The 
government Higher Primary 


School approached the mission¬ 
aries in au endeavor to have 
them conduct chapel exercises 
every day at the school. Cir¬ 
cumstances compelled the latter 
to postpone accepting this offer, 
but now the way is clear for 
them to enter this school every 
day with a message out of the 
Word. To make things still 
better one of the most promising 
young teachers in the Boys’ 
School of the Mission has been 
engaged as principal of this 
government school. This man 
is a deacon in the local church 
and one of its most active 
workers. He is one who will 
certainly carry his Christian 
teaching over with him in his 
new position. This shows that 
Christianity is becoming a strong 
factor in the community. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

DEATHS. 

January: 

6th, at New Zealand, Rev. J. 
Southey. 

23 nd, at Sianfu, She., Mrs. W. 
Hagqvist. 

24th, at Toronto, Canada, Mrs. G. 
Stott. 

Fkbruary: 

lath, at Shanghai, Rev. E. Hunt; 
at Sianfu, She., Miss D, Lindvall. 

14th, at Paoning, Sze,, Miss H. M. 
Scorer. 

16th, at Yungfengbsien, Ki., Miss 
J. M. Arpiaiuen. 

ARRIVALS. 

October : 

7th, from U.S.A., Mr. W. H. Grant, 

c.c.c. 


January: 

22ud,froxn England, Miss E. Rider, 
C.M.S, (new). 

23rd, from U.S.A., Mr. C. H. Bratt, 
C.C.C. 

27th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. C. Hall, Miss H. G. Aplin, Miss M. 
G. McQueen, C.I.M. (ret.). From 
Switzerland, Miss H. Ruedi, C.I.M. 
(new). 

February: 

4th, from England, Rev. S. J. De¬ 
light (new). From Sweden, Mr, and 
Mrs. J. L, Ctasson and two children, 
S.H.U. (ret.), Miss A. E. Peterson, 
Miss H. V. Hook, S.H.U. (new). 

5th, from England, Miss Madge 
(new). 

8th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott, A.B.S. (new). 

14th, from U.S.A., Mr. G. W. Groff, 
C.C.C. 

15th, from England, Rev. G. K. 
Carpenter (new), Rev. and Mrs. T. 
B. Woods (rtt.), Miss A. S. Weekes, 
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C.E.Z.M.S. (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. G. 
Andrew, Senr,, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Ledgard and one child, Mr. and Mrs. 

F. D. Learner and two children, 

C. I.M. (ret.), Miss H. Moore, E.B.M. 
(new), Rev. and Mrs. Price and three 
children, Rev. and Mrs. Greening, 
Miss Greening, E.B.M, (ret.). From 
Denmark, Rev. and Mrs. Waidtlow, 

D. M.S. (ret.), Miss Storms, D.M.S. 
(new). 

18th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Clemons and two children, P.N. 
(ret.). 

19th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 

G. Cecil Smith, C.I.M. (ret.). From 
TJ.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Wheeler 
and four children, Y.M.C.A. (ret.), 
Miss Florence Hays, A.C.M. (new), 
Sister Deborah Ruth, A.C.M. (ret), 
Rev. and Mrs. A. Larsen and three 
children. Miss O. Christensen, L.U.M. 
(ret.). Miss Carlsen, Mrs. Keenon, 
Mr. Hoff, L.U.M, (new), Dr. and Mrs. 
Crawford, P.S. (ret.). Miss Moffett. 
P.S. (new). Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Plopper, F.C.M.S. (ret.), 

21st, from Austria, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
A. Jamieson and two children, C.I.M. 
(ret.), Mr. J. H. Bird (new)* Miss B. 
Jarvis, C.I.M. (new). 

March : 

3rd, from England, Miss Crust 
(new), Miss McCord, W. M, M.S. 
(ret). From Sweden, J. D. Hog- 
lander, S.H.U. (ret.). 

5th, from Sweden, Mr. Bjorklund, 
S.M. (new). 

nth, from U.S.A., Mrs. A. H. Stone 
and two children, K.S. (ret.). From 
Sweden, Miss Coun, U.F.S. (new), 
Dr. Mary Horner, U.F.S. (ret.). 

17th, from Germany, K. Wiesiuger, 
Miss F. Karrer, L. (new). 

20th, from Sweden, Mrs. G. W. 
Guinness, C.I.M. (ret.). 

21st, from Australia, Miss B. Jarvis, 
C.I.M. (new). 


DEPARTURE*. 

January: 

29th. for U.S.A., Mr, K, H. Ekblad, 
S.A. For England, Miss M. Myott, 
C.M.S. 

February: 

5th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
R. W. Williams, C.M.S. 

nth, for England, Miss M. Her¬ 
bert, Iud. 

nth, for England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Ojanpera, F.M.S. 

16th, for U.S.A., Miss E. E. Her- 
shey, C.I.M. 

i8tb, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Tatum, S.B.C. 

aist, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
Westwood and one child, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Bird and three children, C.I.M. 

25th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. McCammon and two children, LP., 
Rev. and Mrs. Williamson and four 
children, E.B.M. 

26th, for U S.A,, Mr. R, Simpkin, 
F.F.M.A. For England, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Tull and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. L. Bourne, C.I.M. 

March : 

nth, for England, Rev. and Mrs. 
B. E- Bryant, and two children, 
L.M.S. For Ireland, Rev. J. Omel- 
vena, I.P. For Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Berg, S.M. 

Z2tb, for U.S.A., Miss Brusie Malot, 
Ind. For Canada, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
Rochedien. C.P. 

l8tb, for Canada, Dr. and Mrs, W. 
Crawford and four children, C.M. 

21st, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Gossard and five children, M.B.F.B. 
For Norway, Rev. and Mm. Tiltnes, 
Rev. M. Auderstad and one child, 
Mies Solemdal, MissSolem, N.L.K. 
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AN EASTER PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


O holy Father, who didst know 
The heart’s supremest agony 
When Thou didst suffer Christ to go 
Upon the cross to die, 

Look on the mothers’ hearts that break, 

And for that Son’s most blessed sake 

Restrain fierce War’s bloodthirsty sword. 
Give peace on earth, O Lord. 

O Christ, Who art the Prince of Peace, 
Who cam’st to help and heal and save, 
Bid cruel enmity to cease 

Betwixt the true and brave, 

And at this glorious Eastertide 
In love may we sit side by side; 

Restrain fierce War’s bloodthirsty sword, 
Give peace on earth, O Lord. 


O Thou Whose emblem is a dove, 

Who choosest for Thy best abode 
All gentle hearts full filled with love 
Oh Spirit of our God! 

Let all our smarting wounds be healed, 

And olives fill the battlefield; 

Restrain fierce War’s bloodthirsty sword, 
Give peace on earth, O Lord! 


Lanchowfu, Kansu. 


Emily King. 
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Editorial 


TObat TOll tbe What will the National Christian Conference 
Conference mean for Christian work in China? Who can 
Achieve! tell? Th e presence of a thousand delegates 
working through two languages will make it a physical impossibility 
for many resolutions to be considered and passed. It is not a 
church council to decide questions of doctrine or policy. Still what 
is done will be significant. What has been said of the missionary 
movement in India is true of Christian work in China; it suffers 
from two great disadvantages, namely, “that it is foreign and that 
it is fragmentary and without a united mind.” To heal this 
fragmentary condition and produce a united mind and an organiza¬ 
tion to manifest it is the one task of a National Christian Con¬ 
ference. The sin of China cannot be healed if we attack the 
problem piecemeal and try to force the one remedy to be taken 
only in denominational pellets. This Conference will also register 
a growth in Chinese Christian consciousness. It will mean a 
recognition of Chinese Christian leadership. Quietly but none the 
less surely the gavel will pass from the missionaries to the Chinese 
Church. This gathering will also open the way for more church 
autonomy—an absolutely essential element if the Christian 
Church is to make progress in China. The power of the 
spirit of Christ to promote harmony and weld forces for 
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the common good will also be exhibited. With these things we 
need not mind overmuch if not many resolutions get through. If 
this Conference will increase the pressure of the Christian spirit on 
the life of China it will be worth while. If it brings the Church 
in China to face its real problems it will pay even if not all the 
problems are immediately solved. If it gives Christ more freedom 
in the Church it will repay all time and effort put into preparing 
for it. Christ will have more freedom to work through us if we 
are knit in heart and effort. 


♦ 


* 


* 


national Cbtio* The “Resolutions of the National Missionary 
tlan Council of Council” which met at Poona, India, in January 
*n?T Ce 3l | Tma ^ear u P on P resent situation in China 

^ ^ ag re g ar( j s Christian work in a striking way. 

In the first place the name is changed to that at the head of this 
editorial. The same pressure of new and young Christian life is 
registered. The same problem of linking up the Christian forces 
for a combined attack on the needs of a nation peers through the 
pages of this report as it does through the preparations for the 
National Christian Conference. Change names and the report 
might fit China with the exception that there are provincial councils 
in India. The closer national organization affected is not new. 
But it is an attempt to find a plan by which “the Christian fellow¬ 
ship represented in the Provincial Councils of Missions and the 
National Missionary Council might be made deeper, more real and 
more effectual and be extended to a wider constituency.” It was 
unanimously decided that the only way in which a forward move 
could be wisely made was that the organizations already existing 
“should become more thoroughly representative of the Indian 
Church.” And so the membership of these national and provincial 
organizations is to have not less than half their membership Indian. 
Plans were made for five secretaries two of whom were to be 
specially qualified in village education and one of whom is to be 
a woman. Of the three men elected so far, two are Indians, the 
first being Mr. A. C. Mukerji, Executive Officer of the Municipal 
Council of Benares and a Member of the National Missionary 
Council. The other Indian leader elected is Mr. S. K. Datta 
who is connected with the Y. M. C. A. While planning for this 
closer co-operation it is explicitly stated that the National Christian 
Council holds by the fundamental principle that the “only bodies 
entitled to determine missionary policy are the Churches and the 
Missions.” Here is a lead for the National Christian Conference. 
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The World’s Student Christian Federation Con- 

ference revealed again the young Christian 
nan movement. Moyement We hear much of “Young India” 

and "Young China” movements. At the Federation Con¬ 
ference a student representative from Great Britain, referring 
to actions taken against the use of force, said they were taken 
against advice of older friends. It was also said that sometimes 
older leaders fail to sense the significance of this Young Christian 
Movement and with the best intentions get in its way. This 
Young Christian Movement is an outstanding feature of present- 
day Christian work in China. Some look on it with uncertainty, 
others with doubt and a few with impatience. But what does it 
really mean? It is akin to the present world political aspiration 
of all peoples for self-determination. The modern expansion of 
Christianity after about 100 years is seeing the Church that has 
been planted in mission lands come to self-consciousness and the 
birth of the will to self-direction. In China the Church of 115 
years of age has arrived at adolescence—ever a stirring age. The 
Chinese Church is reaching out for bigger life, bigger respon¬ 
sibilities, bigger tasks. For long years Western Christians have 
called on Chinese Christians to rise up and lead the Chinese Church 
to victory and the Chinese people to Christ. They are answering. 
They have risen. Their message is not fully framed nor finally 
phrased—but it is emerging. The Christian Church is facing 
the needs of the world and the salvation of men every¬ 
where more clearly than ever before. This Young Christian 
Movement shows that there has been a larger release of the 
Christian spirit to meet this enlarged opportunity. Adoles¬ 
cents learn, as adolescents have always done, by mistakes. The 
Young Christian Movement will make mistakes. They cannot 
easily excel their passing leaders in this. But we need the daring 
of Christian youthfulness. We must bid them Godspeed. The 
hope of the Christian Movement in China, as everywhere, is the 
Young Christian Movement. We may smile at their immaturities, 
if we wish, and sympathize with their mistakes. But we must 
thank God for the spirit of Christian Youthfulness that is abroad 
in the land of Sinim, and clear the track for their coming run 


One insistent demand being made by the critics 

W * StttBtnM* 11 *" of Christiani ‘y is that the attitude of Christians 
towards war be made clearer. The report we 
publish on the World’s Student Christian Federation Conference 
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shows that the thinking of this Conference was inconclusive both 
as to individual obligation to war and as to methods of eliminating 
it. The report of the Open Forum on International Relationships 
was not completed when the Conference closed and did not come to 
hand in time to be specifically mentioned in our report. It makes 
interesting reading. It states that “We consider it our absolute 
duty to do all in our power to fight the causes leading to war, and 
war itself as a means of settling international disputes.” The 
report then urges the different National Student Movements to face 
this question frankly and fearlessly, in international conferences 
for prayer and fellowship. The study of the viewpoints also of other 
nations is urged as well as “constructive thinking on international 
problems from the Christian point of view.” Each movement is 
asked to emphasize in its conferences those aspects of international 
and interracial questions which most affect that nation. Effort is 
also to be made to insure systematic teaching on the application 
of Christian principles to these vexed problems. Those entering 
the diplomatic service are urged to “follow their professions in 
accordance with Christian principles.” It is also suggested that 
each national movement consider how the news service of its 
respective country can be improved both in the quantity of news 
on international problems and in the accuracy and fairness of that 
news. In other words, we need a Christian press—a press not 
chauvinistic or partial but truthful and fair always. Furthermore 
this report states, “We believe that only as there is in each nation 
a strong community which can bring to bear on the policies of its 
government a Christian conscience, can we hope for a Christianiz¬ 
ing of intercourse between peoples.” The report ends with a “call 
to the Church of Christ throughout the world to study the implica¬ 
tion for international relationships of the Gospel committed to it, 
and to work for the elimination of the causes that lead to war, and 
to devote itself to the task of making real that City of God into 
which shall be brought the glory and honour of all the nations.” 

* * 

While China is more open than ever to the 
Christian Message, its Chinese critics, both 
friend and foe, were never more active. In the 
July 1920 Recorder, page 453 , we published the translation of 
an article by Mr. Chen Tu-seu on “Christianity and the Chinese 
People.” The same writer has recently published in the 
“Forerunner,” the first paper of the Anti-Christian Federation, 
an article on “Christianity and the Christian Church.” This article 


* 
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seems at first sight to contradict the first one and change Mr. Chen 
from a friend to a foe. As a matter of fact, this second paper 
develops an idea mentioned in passing in the first. This second paper 
starts out by saying, “We ought to distinguish between Christianity 
as thought and Christianity as an organized Church.” This is a. 
note very similar to one often struck in the World’s Student Chris¬ 
tian Federation Conference. The difference lies in the fact that 
the speakers at the Student Federation Conference distinguished 
between institutional Christianity and Christ as a personality while 
Mr. Chen makes a distinction between Christian Idealism and 
the Christian Organization. His first article dealt with the ethical 
ideals of Christianity and the character and spirit of Christ on 
which they are founded. It was really a call back to this Spirit 
and this Character by one outside the Church. In this later article 
he attacks more at length some of the doctrines of Christianity 
and especially the “sins of the Christian Church” which he says 
have “risen to the size of mountains.” As he sees it the Christian 
Church has acted as “a guide to the political aggrandizement of 
Western nations.” He says that it “flatters capitalism for support.” 
Again he says, “During the Great War when numberless people 
were slaughtered, the Christians of the fighting nations all prayed 
God to give their own nation the victory.” Here, then, is a man 
attracted by the Spirit of Christianity and repelled by the “sins” 
of its institutional life. Since Mr. Chen in the former article re¬ 
cognized the ideals and character of Christ as fundamental we may 
look on him as sincere. What, then, is the matter with the Church 
that from the outside and the inside men honor the Lord of the 
Church and discredit the Church as in some ways unworthy of 
its Lord? Is this criticism only a covering for the sins of her 
critics or has the Church sins she is complacently covering? In 
essence it is a demand that the Church live up to the ideals of her 
Lord. In any event, some of the criticisms must be humbly faced 
and cleared up. 

* * * 

That a year filled with unusual Christian ac- 
m**! - *!^* - tivity like 1922 should see an anti-Christian 
movement is a sign of life both in and out of 
the Christian ranks. It proves that the Christian impact on China 
is being felt. Opposition is much better than indifference. The 
Anti-Christian Movement also indicates interest in religion even 
if critical and negative. We would rather have religion criticized 
than ignored. One never takes time to fight graveyards. Further¬ 
more, this live opposition will break up the tendency to complacency 
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which too often creeps over Christians. The actual strength of 
this Anti-Christian Movement cannot be gauged. The modern post 
office and the telegraph enable a small group to start mass psy¬ 
chology somewhat easily and thus what is at first a small noise 
may soon be magnified into a big one. Still this movement must 
not be despised. There is responsible and prominent mature leader¬ 
ship involved. It seems also to be growing. The provisional regula¬ 
tions of the Anti-Christian Federation say no distinction is made of 
race, country, sex, age, party or class. Yet we think it is touched 
with the nationalistic aspirations now moving China and that 
Christianity is under fire partly because it is too foreign. The 
ideas advanced by the movement are a compound of ill-digested 
science and agnostic Chinese philosophy. It is that agnostic 
element in old Chinese thought tacked on to modern naturalistic 
science. It claims to see in Christianity certain superstitious 
features similar to the superstition objected to in Chinese religious 
life. Judging from some of its utterances, those in the movement 
know little of the achievements of Christianity. They do not 
seem to distinguish between institutions which are called Christian, 
un-Christian enterprises in which some Christians engage, and 
the Spirit and Person which are really Christianity. Some of the 
shafts left sticking in the Christian Church will have to be pulled 
out with care. Were it only a group of students we might ignore 
the movement. But some of the criticisms have been heard in 
the mouth of friends. To these critics the Christian movement 
seems to be the vanguard of Western exploitation. This is really 
an exhumed charge. The question is, “Are we linked up with 
political movements so that this even appears true?” Then too 
capitalism seems to be intriguing with Christianity. What is the 
ground for this seeming? Imperialism and Christianity are also 
mixed up. Let us grant that in this movement we have an extreme 
type of socialism. Still the question remains, “Why is Christianity 
thus charged with alliance with the evils of exploitation, capitalism 
and imperialism? How can we remove this criticism?" If this Anti- 
Christian Movement will make Christians in China examine them¬ 
selves and hasten that apologetic for which we have long been 
calling it will not be lost effort. The Anti-Christian Movement 
whether it continues to grow or not shows the need of a clear 
Christian message that will show how we propose to push Christian 
principles through all human relationships. There are some places 
where we have not thought through the meaning of the Call of 
Christ to the service of men. Our only adequate answer is by 
living the Christian life to the full. 


Contributed Articles 


Making the Christian Church in China Indigenous 

T. T. LEW 

m HE problem of an indigenous church in China is claiming 
an increasing amount of attention among both missionaries 
and Chinese Christians. For the rise into popularity of 
this problem there are a number of reasons.. 

First, there have always been missionaries who look upon 
their work as temporary though fundamental, their ultimate 
purpose being to help the Chinese establish an indigenous church. 
This aim they promote both through their missionary policy and 
through personal teaching! In recent years these policies and 
teachings have become more explicit, more emphatic. 

Second, the European War created in some quarters a critical 
situation with regard to mission finance. The uncertainty and the 
possibility of reduction in income made those who are responsible 
anxious to increase the indigenous support of Christian work. 
They desired to lay more financial responsibility on the Chinese 
Christians. 

Third, there has been dissatisfaction with existing relations 
between the missionaries and the Chinese Christian workers. This 
has made the Chinese think of the desirability and necessity of 
making the church indigenous from the viewpoint of self-govern¬ 
ment. 

Fourth, the rapidly developing national consciousness of the 
Chinese people has influenced Chinese in every walk of life to 
work for the freeing of everything Chinese from foreign control. 

Fifth, there have always been Chinese Christians who earnestly 
believe that the church in China belongs to the Chinese and should 
be looked after in every way by the Chinese themselves. They 
regard it as their own right and privilege, their duty and re¬ 
sponsibility to extend God’s Kingdom among their own people. 

Sixth, the Renaissance Movement has influenced intelligent 
people and has made them critical of traditions and accepted 
solutions to various problems of life. Chinese Christians also 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
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are questioning whether they should follow uncritically what they 
have received from the West about Christianity. 

Seventh, there has always been conflict in thought and practice 
between Christianity and Chinese religions and social customs. 
There have been distinct difficulties in the presentation of the Gospel 
to various classes of Chinese. Such difficulties have been experi¬ 
enced by almost all Christian workers. These difficulties have 
shown the need of presenting the Christian messages in a Chinese 
way. This has led up to the thought of an indigenous church 
from the viewpoint of self-propagation. 

A word as to the effect of the forces, which I have just 
outlined, may also be helpful. 

On the missionary side there have been statesmenlike and 
prophetic utterances showing how the aim of establishing an 
indigenous church can be attained. These utterances are worth 
careful study and consideration. Notable among these is a paper 
by President Stuart of Peking University, in The Chinese 
Recorder, February 1922 . 

Then there have been attempts on the part of Chinese Chris¬ 
tians to establish independent churches thus aiming to make them 
indigenous. These attempts are of two kinds:— 

First, there are those who broke away from the missions and 
have been conducting their work independently. Through lack of 
wisdom both on the part of missionaries and Chinese, one result has 
been an increase in unpleasant relations between the missionaries 
and the Chinese affected by this move. 

Second , there are some churches which became independent 
tinder more favorable circumstances and still maintain cordial 
relationships with the missions with which they were originally 
connected. 

Third , home mission work has developed. Outstanding 
among home mission movements are the Yunnan Mission, under 
the auspices of the China for Christ Movement, and the Shensi 
Mission under the auspices of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Huei. 

Fourth , intelligent, serious and thoughtful discussions have 
been conducted by Chinese Christian writers through various 
publications thus creating an intelligent public opinion among the 
Christians about these problems. 

From this brief review we can see that while the problem of 
making the church indigenous is quite old, yet it is still very new. 
It is old enough to possess a halo of historical significance, yet it is 
so new that adequate data thereon are out of reach. I discuss this 
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problem with much diffidence for neither in experience nor in 
insight am I qualified to speak on it to those who have given much 
thought to it and have spent years of faithful labor in promoting 
an indigenous church in China. Nevertheless, on three grounds I 
venture to treat of it. 

First, this problem attracted my attention and claimed my 
interest when I was a student in middle school; it has hardly ever 
left my mind for a single week during the last fifteen years. 

Second, I am privileged to belong to a family every member of 
which for the last three generations has served the church in some 
way or another. Even in my school days I discussed and advocated 
plans and youthful ideas about making the Chinese Church in¬ 
digenous. 

Third, this year I have been privileged to serve on Commission 
III of the National Christian Conference. During this time I 
have made a study of Chinese Christian opinion on this question, 
and as a result I have secured some valuable data. 

The first part of this article will consist of a critical summary 
of Christian opinion in China based on answers, from Christians 
in various provinces, to two questions, included in a questionnaire 
sent out in connection with Commission III. The questions 
were:—( 1 ) Do non-Christian Chinese still regard Christianity as 
a foreign religion? If so, why? ( 2 ) What do you think should 
be done to make the Chinese Church indigenous? The second 
part of this article will consist of certain principles tentatively sug¬ 
gested as essential to the development of an indigenous church. 

According to the answers received there is almost unanimous 
opinion among Chinese that foreign control is the most common 
ground for regarding Christianity as foreign and the church as 
not indigenous. Therefore, to make the church in China indigenous, 
something must be done with regard to the question of foreign 
control. The Chinese conception of foreign control is confined 
to missionary control. Control by Mission Boards in the West 
does not seem to enter into their thinking. Perhaps that is due 
to the lack of direct contact between Chinese Christians and 
Mission Boards. Foreign control seems also to indicate missionary 
preponderance in numbers of these engaged in Christian work. 
This, of course, is statistically untrue but the fact that such an 
impression is made seems to be due to another element which is 
also emphasized, and that is the predominance of missionaries 
in positions of authority. To many minds it seems that the first 
step towards becoming indigenous is to be free from missionary 
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control or, in other words, that the missionaries lay down their 
authority. 

There is strong sentiment against denominationalism. The 
Chinese Christians put forward denominational differences as one 
of the serious obstacles to making the church indigenous. Their 
reasoning seems to be along the same line as that of thinking people 
in the West, namely, that division means inefficiency. It increases 
the expenditure of money and energy and stands in the way of 
introducing fresh projects and plans which need energy and financial 
support. The Chinese do not seem to have any genuine appreci¬ 
ation of even the better side of denominationalism. This may be 
interpreted as a failure to convince the Chinese of the importance 
and necessity of the differences which the various denominations 
stand for. I have a suspicion that we Chinese are no better 
constituted than Christians in the West. We love individual 
differences and hate uniformity just as much as they do. It is 
quite conceivable that the Chinese will have a large number of 
denominations if the Church is left entirely in. their own hands. 

On the other hand, the Chinese possess reasonableness to a 
great extent. This, when it is misused, results in compromise, 
but, when properly used, helps maintain that fine balance which is 
necessary for unity. 

This, however, should not be taken to mean that there are not 
Chinese who are not denominationalists par excellence. The men 
who have been associated with missionaries long enough and who 
have not had a chance to appreciate any point of view other than 
that of the missionaries with whom they have spent long years of 
hard labor and with whom they have been associated through thick 
and thin, find that their thinking and their points of view have 
become quite denominationalized. It is not hard to find among 
the Chinese Christians enthusiastic defenders of immersion or the 
doctrine of predestination or apostolic succession. Denomination¬ 
alism has taken root in China in certain quarters simply through 
mental habit. The rising generation, however, unless indoctrinated 
again by the missionaries, will stand together against denomination¬ 
alism in any acute form. This sentiment against denominationalism 
should be welcomed and find support from genuine missionaries 
because it is in sympathy with the yearning spirit of Christ for 
unity. Just how this unity should be brought about is a problem 
which needs separate and detailed discussion. It suffices us here 
to say that anyone who desires to see the church become indigenous 
must not make denominational preferences prominent. A vigorous 
effort should be put forth to make Christ, and Christ alone, the 
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first consideration. Denominational differences and prejudices 
should be combated with the help of Him who prayed that we all 
may be one. 

There is quite decisive opinion on the problem known as 
“foreign discipline." This includes all the points of discipline 
maintained by the church which were worked out by missionaries, 
and which are not regarded as Chinese. Such discipline makes 
the church appear foreign. In making the church indigenous 
there must be an overhauling of methods of discipline. Among 
these are the customs connected with marriages, funerals and 
reverence to ancestors. The Chinese express themselves here in 
most cases in a very pathetic tone. They are least dogmatic on this 
point but it seems to me most insistent for this very reason. Some 
typical expressions are, "Can you not find anything good in the 
racial experience of our people with its past of at least 5,000 
years?" "Is it really necessary to overthrow everything?" 
“Can we not be Christians and at the same time Chinese in our 
sentiment toward those things which we regard as sacred and most 
worthy of keeping? ” 

Of course, such sentiments may mislead people in to thinking 
that missionaries have been ruthless in exterminating Chinese senti¬ 
ment and Chinese custom. This is not true. The majority of the 
missionaries appreciate Chinese respect for age and devotion to 
parents. Filial piety has not been discouraged by the missionaries. 
But the feeling of the Chinese that the missionaries have no regard 
for Chinese social customs and sentiments demands an explana¬ 
tion, and an explanation is not far to seek. People like to have 
a hand in the getting up of any regulations and discipline which 
they are expected to observe. The time has come for a thorough 
revision by the Chinese of the regulations of the churches especi¬ 
ally those related to social customs. Let them criticize their own 
work at their own pleasure. 

There is general recognition of the fact that the Chinese have 
not been enthusiastic enough about assuming responsibility. A 
general criticism is levelled at Chinese Christian workers and 
Chinese Christians in general that they have not been very eager 
about making the church indigenous. Some offer as an explana¬ 
tion of this phenomenon the failure on the part of the missionaries 
to give the Chinese responsibility. Others think that there are 
not enough Chinese leaders to assume the necessary responsibility. 
It is often attributed to the failure of the missionaries to give 
adequate treatment to the people who can assume responsibility. 
Some also point out the fact that some Chinese have misused 
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authority by catering to the preferences of the missionary at the 
expense of efficiency. Some explain it as an inevitable outcome of 
the economic control of the Chinese workers by the missionaries. 
The tendency along this line, however, is far more encouraging 
than the superficial impression this summary may give. I believe 
that while these criticisms against Chinese invariably wind up with 
criticisms against missionaries, it is nevertheless a recognition of 
the shortcomings of the Chinese themselves. It is my belief that 
so long as we know our own shortcomings we may hope for 
improvement. Better training of leaders, better treatment of 
leaders, better support for the better leaders is, of course, a funda¬ 
mental element in the making of any church indigenous in the 
true sense of the word. 

“Foreign finance” is given as an important reason why the 
church is not indigenous. This is, of course, very self-evident, 
and scarcely deserves any mention at all. Yet there are a few 
points which need special attention. Not only does the fact that 
the church is financed by foreigners hinder the church from becom¬ 
ing indigenous but also the way in which foreign money is spent. 
The general sentiment points toward the idea that foreign money 
is not used by the missionaries to prepare the Chinese Church to 
be indigenous but rather in training the church to become a foreign 
institution according to their own taste. The analogy which I found 
again and again among the answers is that the church has been 
run very much in the fashion of a foreign firm and that mission¬ 
aries are serving as foreign business managers of these firms. The 
analogy would be humorous if it were not for its tragic phase, 
namely, that the managers of foreign firms in China are not ideal 
people in the eyes of the Chinese. Of course, this idea is ex¬ 
aggerated. But the fact that there is such an impression, not only 
among non-Christians but also among Christians whom the 
missionaries have loyally served, demands again a sympathetic 
inquiry into its cause. According to my opinion, the Western 
idea of efficiency, which is one of the most valuable contributions 
the average missionary can make toward Chinese life, sometimes 
leads untrained Chinese to think that the missionaries are lording 
it over them as the firm manager lords it over his employees. 
Along with this idea of efficiency is the fact that organizations 
often disregard personal relationships in order to carry out their 
ideas of efficiency. This grates upon the nerves of the easy-going 
Chinese who are sensitive as to personal relationships. There still 
remains a difficulty due to the individual temperament which is 
often aggravated by personal habits. It is a tremendous problem 
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to adjust financial relationships between the missionaries and the 
Chinese Christian Church so as to promote and not hinder the 
Chinese Church in its efforts to be indigenous. This is especially 
true while the Chinese Church can not be entirely independent 
financially. In the process of making the church indigenous, and 
even before that process is fairly started, such impressions whether 
correct or not should be removed with patient love and thought¬ 
fulness on both sides. 

Side by side with the criticism against foreign finance is the 
criticism against the Chinese for not doing better than they have 
done in the past in contributing to the church. This is most 
fundamental. Unless the Chinese are willing to do their best in 
financial support of the church, there is no use in talking about 
an indigenous church. That the Chinese Christians realize this 
and speak right out in unmistakably plain terms I regard as a 
most hopeful sign. The consciousness of financial responsibility 
is very important for the church. The specific point that deserves 
our attention in this connection is that one of the reasons why 
the Chinese do not care to contribute more to the church is because 
the fund is either administered by foreigners or placed in the hands 
of Chinese leaders who are just the type of men demanded by the 
missionaries. The Chinese want better Christian workers if they 
are to contribute to their support. As one of them has written, 
“Give us qualified leaders who have proper training, who preach 
properly and who look after the church with initiative, zeal and 
independent judgment, and you need not fear that they will not 
be properly supported.” I may here mention that during the last 
few months I have had in “Life” questions on what the Chinese 
expect of their pastors and what they will do when the right kind 
of pastor is found. The answers to these questions show a re¬ 
markably unanimous opinion that they want well qualified pastors 
and if they get them, they feel that it is their duty to support 
them adequately. Of course, just how much of this talk will really 
be put into actual practice when it comes to an acid test remains 
to be seen, but the tendency to recognize what a good pastor is and 
to be willing to support him is very encouraging nevertheless. 
What is said of the financial support of pastors also applies to 
support for all forms of church activities. Here is a reservoir 
of power which we must release and which must increase in volume 
if we are to build up an indigenous church in China. 

There is an almost unanimous opinion on the part of the 
laymen to put the blame of the failure of self-support on the 
economic conditions of the Chinese Christians. The people are 
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too poor. We can hardly expect them to give something out of 
nothing. While there are some Christians who have not exerted 
themselves sufficiently to give to the Church an adequate financial 
support, many have given until it hurts—not because they have 
given very liberally, but because they have too little to give, and. 
are therefore very easily hurt! 

The remedy according to the answers to the questionaries' 
is to be found in more attention by the Church to the problem 
of improving the financial conditions of the people. The Church 
must devise ways and means so that her members can earn a better 
living. This is a universal demand, made in very earnest appeals.- 

Here it seems to me is a very serious problem. What can a 
church do for its members? The Church can not be a business 
corporation and make the making of money its aim. This is 
clear. Yet the argument which is based on cold facts that “the 
Chinese Church members cannot support the Church unless they 
find money” is a strong one. The Church can hardly be self- 
supporting unless she herself can help the members out of this 
difficulty. It is not the scope of this paper to discuss this problem 
in detail I wish only to offer a few hints. What have the schools 
under the auspices of the Christian Church been doing to make 
the future members of the Church really financially independent 
citizens? Is the educational program of Christian schools aiming 
at practical and vocational training? Can the Church help its 
members establish bureaus of employment for Christians? Can 
the church find ways and means of offering sound and Christian 
vocational guidance? 

There has been stronger protest against traditions, forms, 
rituals and modes of worship than one would expect. That these 
things should also be indigenous seems very evident, but our minds 
do not always work that way. At this point most Christian 
workers seem unwilling to do original thinking. To make tradi¬ 
tions indigenous takes time; to make forms and rituals indigenous 
involves a deal of trouble. Human nature follows the line of 
least resistance. The fact that this is in the minds of the majority 
of the Chinese Christians when the problem of the indigenous 
church is put before them shows that these things do count, and 
that people are not as satisfied with imported forms, however 
good they may be, as with something of native manufacture, even 
if crude. We need to notice in this connection that opinion is 
not unanimous as to what forms the indigenous church should 
adopt. Here is where denominational differences have already 
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done damage from the viewpoint of many. There are, however, 
two very instructive suggestions which can be made here. First, 
the missionaries are in a strong position to help the Chinese Church 
become indigenous in this regard. Second, in regard to ritual and 
forms, Chinese Christians must learn to agree to differ and must 
realize that the Christian church is glorious because it admits all 
kinds of forms, rituals and modes, thus meeting individual needs. 
But granting all that, we are brought face to face with the unescap- 
able reality that if the religious life is to be real to the Chinese 
it must needs be perfected by the genuine Chinese touch. 

There is an equally strong desire for an indigenous interpreta¬ 
tion of Christianity, as the sine qua non of an indigenous church. 
This is stated in various ways. Some are ambitious enough to 
demand new Chinese creeds, and statements of the belief which 
Chinese accept or ought to accept. Others insist that imitation 
of the missionaries’ way of presenting the Gospel constitutes a 
serious obstacle to making the Chinese Church indigenous. Such 
are not slow in condemning their fellow Christians as “copy cats.” 
Personally, I think they are rather impolite for they do not realize 
that one cannot get something out of nothing and that the chief 
feature of a pupil’s duty is to copy his master. I think our senior 
Chinese workers have been worthy apprentices to their masters, 
the missionaries, from whom alone they could get any ideas about 
Christianity at all. 

There is an almost unanimous demand that Christian literature 
be indigenous. This even includes the Bible, Biblical commentaries 
and hymns. It is true that some of these people who strongly 
criticize the Bible versions, the Christian literature we have, and 
hymns we sing, have no idea of what Biblical scholarship is, what 
it involves and how grateful they should be to the missionaries 
who devote their lives to these most difficult tasks and who have 
given them what they have, however inadequate the result of the 
labor may appear to be. There are, however, people who know 
what good literature is, and who have a prophetic vision of what 
an indigenous version of the Bible might be. There is also an 
increasing number of people who, having been privileged to enjoy 
the spiritual value of hymns in English, find that hymns in Chinese, 
even the best translations, do not give them the spiritual value they 
found in the English version and which they still long for. What¬ 
ever may be our judgment as to the value of the literature we have 
now, the Bible, hymns and other literature, we must recognize two 
facts. First, translation at its best is still only translation. The 
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best translation work done by missionaries has been done in 
collaboration with Chinese scholars. But such work even at its 
best must fall short of an independent version of the Bible pro¬ 
duced by Chinese scholars who with scholarly knowledge of the 
original languages have also that perfect ease and mastery in their 
own language which no foreigner could ever possess. Only a 
version of the Scriptures so produced can reflect in undefin- 
able ways the Chinese Christian mind. Second, in translat¬ 
ing hymns or prayers, things that touch people’s emotion 
or crystallize their experience, insurmountable difficulties have 
to be faced. Into details of this subject I shall not go for 
the present, but I must say in passing that the solution is to be 
found in the production of religious poetry directly in the Pai Hua, 
and not alone through skilled translators. The demand for 
indigenous interpretation of the Christian Message either in the 
form of sermons and other presentations or in literature, must not 
be taken to mean that the Chinese are ungratefully critical of the 
missionaries’ work, as young people just out of college criticize 
the work done by their fathers, but rather as a recognition of the 
value and importance of the task which the missionaries have set 
themselves to do. For the Chinese to find no difficulty in getting 
along with what they have might give satisfaction to some simple- 
minded missionaries, but it certainly would not satisfy those mis¬ 
sionaries who have accomplished something, who understand the 
difficulties, and who in their Christian humility reinforced by a 
genuine sense of high workmanship crave for intelligent criticisms 
and suggestions for the improvement and perfection of their work. 
An indigenous church must consciously strive for the better. Unless 
missionaries accept this growing church consciousness, in the right 
spirit, its growth will be stunted. 

I come now to the few constructive suggestions which I 
submit for discussion and criticism. Of course the proper thing 
for me to do would be to take charge of a church and put into 
it ten or twenty years of hard work, devising and trying out ex¬ 
periments, then discuss these problems out of the richness of personal 
experience. But such an opportunity is denied me, for other forms 
of Christian work have demanded my time and claimed my service. 
I am able to give a very small portion of my time to the problem 
of a self-supporting Chinese Church. I have to submit, therefore, 
under the circumstances, only a few tentative principles based on 
the study and observation of a very limited experience. 
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The first of the principles essential to the development of an 
indigenous church which I venture to suggest, is the principle of 
parental nurture. The present situation in the Chinese Church 
resembles a modern Chinese family. A young man has recently 
married a maiden in whose budding heart he has awakened love 
which grows and develops even after she has entered his home. 
She is most solicitous about things which concern his welfare 
from the armchair in which he enjoys his evening rest by the 
fireside to the position of the button on his coat. She unsparingly 
criticizes his home not because she wants to annoy anybody, but 
simply because she loves him and wants to see him happy. Under 
the same roof lives the mother of her husband, the one who gave 
him life, thus giving him the very best she had. She suffered 
in giving him birth and throughout long years of toil and labor, 
sacrificial care and devotion, through thick and thin, put him where 
he is to-day. She is ;willing to die for him and she, like every 
Chinese mother, hopes to spend the rest of her life with him. She 
was eager to get her son betrothed and married and settled down. 
She desires to see her daughter-in-law love her son and take good 
care of him, but her incessant attention to details somewhat annoys 
the mother. Before long they vie with each other in showering 
attentions upon the almost spoiled boy, for he is after all just a 
boy. The mother does not quite like the way the daughter-in-law 
criticizes what is in the home. She may know in her heart that 
some of the things are not up to date. This piece of furniture 
and that picture on the wall do not fit in with the new things which 
the daughter has brought in and which her son likes very much. 
But that piece of furniture was acquired through difficulty, in the 
days of her widowhood, and that picture is hallowed with memories 
of bygone days, vivid and precious still. To her everything only 
happened yesterday and nothing is out of date. But the daughter 
who has not participated in those sacred experiences naturally thinks 
otherwise. In the first month the mother sees a cloud only as 
large as a man's hand coming from the sea while the rest of the 
sky is clear and bright, but she knows that some sort of storm 
may develop from that cloud. Radical neighbours suggest the 
idea of a small family, the daughter-in-law and mother-in-law 
living separately, but the Chinese mother’s instinct is too strong 
to accept anything like that And she is right, for the boy is still 
young, he and his bride must still live on his mother’s income, and 
times are hard. Only a strong spirit of unity keeps the family 
together and can give happiness to all. The mother with her 
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experience and devotion is needed every day in that household, 
the daughter with her progressive ideas and all which youth 
possesses is necessary to make the young man’s life successful. 
Both are absolutely necessary to the upbuilding of the family and 
to the future of the young man. Yet the family can only be 
developed and grow and prosper if each one knows his or her place, 
each contributing what he or she has. The mother must make 
allowance for the young people's hotheadedness and youthful desire 
to forge ahead, to adventure, to clamor for things new and the 
lack of appreciation of things old; the daughter on the other hand 
must learn to respect the experience of the mother, must be willing 
to be taught, must accept such advice as has been proven to be 
worth accepting, hut with it all she must be honest and frank on 
the points in which she thinks she is in the right. Both women 
must realize fully and remind themselves constantly that they both 
love the young man, and both live for him; of this the wealth of 
wifely love and motherly affection are undeniable proof. 

This young man is the Chinese Church, the mother the mission¬ 
aries, and the young bride the growing and developing conscious¬ 
ness of the Chinese Church. The moral of the parable is clear. 
An indigenous church apart from love which shows itself in co¬ 
operation, adjustment and patient dealing can never develop. 

Another principle which must be stated is that a church desir¬ 
ous of becoming indigenous must have a definite purpose. 

Why do we want an indigenous church? Is it simply because 
the church should be indigenous somehow or is it because the 
indigenous church will work better than the present church? It is 
pertinent to ask, Should we make the church wholly Chinese ? Are 
all things Chinese worth keeping? Is not the difference between 
the Christian church and other organizations in China an indica¬ 
tion that the church supplies something which can be furnished by 
no other organization and that the Christian church cannot help 
but be a little different; indeed even singular and odd in the eyes 
of the Chinese ? There is danger of becoming indigenous without 
an aim. Unless Christianity can make contributions to Chinese 
life distinct from everything that we already possess and which 
cannot be supplied by any other agency, then it is not worth the 
trouble of making it indigenous. If there are distinct elements 
in Christianity, then we may ask whether they can be made indige¬ 
nous. We must remember that even in a progressive industrial 
country like the United States with its high tariff regulations, 
people still import goods; the very fact that they are foreign con- 
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stitutes their value. The rich life is the life that can absorb new 
things. China is absorbing new things every day. Some of these 
things will become indigenous in the sense that they will cease 
to be foreign, but there will always be something which will bear 
a foreign stamp. We must put every thing concerning the church 
to a rigid test and see whether it can and will be profitable. We 
shall be spared much useless and unprofitable effort if we follow 
the principle of becoming indigenous for a purpose. 

The question of self-support is a large part of the problem 
of making the church indigenous. This involves the principle of 
common stewardship. Both the missionaries and the Chinese agree 
that the church can not be indigenous in the truest sense of the 
word unless it is self-supporting. Both Chinese and missionaries 
realize that self-support cannot be achieved in a day. It is a 
gradual thing. Thus comes the inevitable question, What shall 
we do before the Chinese are able to support the church them¬ 
selves? The answer given by the majority of the missionaries as 
shown in their policy amounts to this, “The money we now have 
comes from a foreign source, it is foreign money and should 
therefore be administered according to the decision of the mission¬ 
aries.” There are, of course, instances where missionaries ask 
the Chinese but they do not feel that they are obliged to do this. 
There is no objection to such a view, and many people take for 
granted that it is sound and just that the Chinese shall have the 
right to administer funds which they may raise themselves, but that 
the handling of the money which they took no part in raising nor in 
contributing is out of their jurisdiction. It is a gift, and how can 
a person discuss a gift with the giver. In view of the fact that 
people cannot learn how to use money unless they have practice 
in using it, and that finance is interwoven with the problem of 
administration and management, this principle does not meet the 
difficulty which naturally comes up in the process of making the 
church indigenous. May we raise a frank question? “What is 
this money?” For what do the people in the West contribute 
their nickel and dimes, shillings and pence?” “Are they not given 
as offerings to God for His work?” “Are not mission funds 
consecrated for God's use?” If so, do not all those who serve 
the Lord and do His business have equal rights in the administration 
of them, so long as they spend the funds for God’s work ? It is, 
then, not a question of whose money it is, foreign or Chinese, but 
who is qualified to look after the funds, for the money once offered 
to the mission treasury is no longer foreign money but God’s money. 
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If this principle is sound, then we find a clue here which will lead 
us through the labyrinth of the difficulties of the transition period 
between the present time and the time when the church shall become 
fully self-supporting. 

Another principle is that of confidence in the best. There 
is a policy common among some missionaries to hold before them¬ 
selves the ideal of an indigenous church, and whose passion and 
zeal for helping the Chinese to become indigenous is worthy of 
respect and admiration. They are very careful about creating 
anything new. They are timid in starting anything complex. 
They are overanxious about expenditure. The logical result of such 
a policy is that they feel they should not pay Chinese workers more 
than the minimum wage that poor congregations can contribute. 
They prefer second class Christian workers to first class. They 
are afraid that the latter cannot be supported by the Chinese Chris¬ 
tians alone. They go on a safe policy, but the result has been, to 
say the least, not satisfactory. In a certain province this policy 
was carried out consistently by a certain mission and it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the church there has not become indigenous as the 
missionaries expected it to. Some of the Christians in that prov¬ 
ince have become rich but they find that the church does not meet 
their needs through those second class leaders, and in consequence 
they are drifting away. One cannot help but wonder whether 
it would not be a safer policy for missionaries to have confidence 
in higher standards and to believe that the best will survive, that 
the conditions of living will improve and that a taste and apprecia¬ 
tion for the best, together with the true consecration of spirit will 
combine to support in the future that which seems to be difficult 
to support at present. Has not one form of Christian work in 
China proved this? Forty or fifty years ago you had to pay a 
student to enter a Christian school, and to provide him with every¬ 
thing he needed. But now we have Christian schools which charge 
for tuition over $100 per year per person. 

With all due allowance for the difference between the support 
of educational work and the support of church work there is still 
ground for believing that high standards will help rather than 
hinder self-support. Moreover, it is dangerous to give Chinese 
Christians the impression that Christian preachers and pastors 
must live a miserable life. Self-sacrifice we must encourage, but 
it is not wise to encourage unnecessary self-sacrifice and living 
which is not consistent with the efficiency and the dignity of the 
calling. The net result will be that people will accustom them- 
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selves to paying the minister a very small salary and will be satisfied 
with very ordinary service, thus making it impossible to keep men 
in Christian service who are worthy of the calling and whose 
ability we need to make the church indigenous. 

The principle of habit formation is also important. Self- 
support, self-propagation and self-government are habits which 
cannot be acquired by any magic wand. See how much education 
is needed to train a young boy to take care of himself. It requires 
persistent guidance and steady effort for many years to help him 
form good habits. If I understand Chinese psychology correctly, 
we are facing two serious psychological difficulties. First, in the 
average Chinese family only the head of the house bears the re¬ 
sponsibility of finance and is privileged to experience the spending 
of money for the family and to exercise the critical judgment 
involved. The rest of the members of the family may have pocket 
money but usually have no regular income. They are not trained 
from childhood, as the people of the West, in the responsibility 
of spending money. Second, the idea “pay as you enter” is not 
common to the Chinese, for most social affairs in which Chinese 
participate do not require individual payment for admission. 
Coupled with this there is a false idea that an honorable profession 
cannot be exchanged for money and therefore must be rendered 
and received free. These two difficulties are being corrected 
gradually by the changing ideas of social and family life in China 
but it is necessary for the church to take vigorous action to give 
adequate religious education to the coming generation not merely 
by exhortation and reading of the Bible, but by making plans to 
give every member a chance to participate personally in the three 
cardinal virtues of an indigenous church, self-propagation, self- 
government and self-support. We must recognize that these are 
habits which can only be built up with careful training. 

Finally, we have the principle of fearless experimentation. 
How can we make the Chinese Church indigenous? How can 
we find the ways and means by which the Chinese Church can be 
made self-supporting? How can we find out the best way of self¬ 
propagation ? How can we learn self-government? The first 
and the last answer is practice! Try and try again! Only one 
who is not afraid of the “trial-and-error” method can ever learn 
any thing new, or acquire any skill worth possessing. As it is 
with an individual, so is it with the church. We must seize every 
opportunity of practice and trial and test out every plan proposed. 
We must be willing to regard the best of our thoughts as tentative, 
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and subject them to verification; to reject nothing as being too 
radical on a priori grounds but with prayerful and careful attention 
try them out. Here the Christian’s faith in God is put to a severe 
test. The problem is particularly delicate and difficult. Ex¬ 
perienced workers, both among missionaries and Chinese Chris¬ 
tians, who have learned much through their years of service are 
naturally prone to be slow and conservative, and to put "safety 
first” before every plan. On the other hand the young, the inex¬ 
perienced, both among the missionaries and the Chinese workers, 
are apt to be impatient and to be more willing to adventure than 
to wait. But it is evident that unless the experienced seniors 
know how to utilize the youth’s valuable spirit of courage and 
adventure and his new and untried ideas, and unless the young 
and the inexperienced learn how to appreciate the value of ex¬ 
perience and pay the respect due to their elders, there will be a waste 
of the wonderful gifts of each which, when they stand alone, do 
not make for progress, but when combined can move the world. 


Can Christianity be the Basis of Social 
Reconstruction in China? 

T. C. CHAO. 

T ~" O an increasingly large number of Christians who believe 
that with God all things are possible and that the one great 

_ moral impossibility with Him is to save a small number 

of people created in His image and damn the rest to eternal 
hell, the task of Christianity lies in saving not only the individual 
but the society in which he lives. To them also social reconstruc¬ 
tion is as necessary as individual salvation—necessary both because 
of the appalling need and because of their conception of the 
Kingdom of God. If Christianity cannot be the basis of social 
reconstruction in China as well as in the West, it will fail. The 
‘ possibility ’ of such social reconstruction is implicit, in the right 
of Christianity to exist, to spread and to consummate itself in the 
Kingdom of God. The truth is that the individual cannot be 
separated from society, for individual salvation carries with it the 
larger task of social reconstruction. Having faith that Christianity 
can be the basis of social reconstruction we shall answer the question 
which is the subject of this article in the affirmative for the follow¬ 
ing reasons. 
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(I) . Chinese society can be reconstructed on Christian prin¬ 
ciples because educated Chinese both desire and demand a new social 
order based largely on Christian principles. The New Thought 
Movement or the so-called “Renaissance” carries with it the aim of 
thorough social reconstruction. Starting with criticism of all in¬ 
stitutions, it attempts to restate their values, and in its zeal to 
introduce new thoughts from the West presents, sometimes 
explicitly but often implicitly, a conception of life entirely 
new to China,—“A man is a man for a’ that.” Its 
anthropocentric view of society and history, its emphasis 
on the intrinsic value of man, and its presentation of ideas 
such as liberty, emancipation, human struggle, adventure, prog¬ 
ress, welfare, happiness, education, opportunity and self- 
realization contain sufficient dynamite to blow up old edifices for 
the building up of a new and more satisfactory superstructure of 
culture and civilization. If, then, the most thoughtful of the young 
Chinese feel that it is possible, though exceedingly difficult and 
slow, to reconstruct Chinese society on new' social principles, and 
if they have faith to aim at an almost impossible task, shall we 
Christians not search our hearts, investigate our faith and echo 
back the affirmation that China can be reconstructed on the Chris¬ 
tian basis of a new and just order? 

(II) . Wise and observing missionaries have agreed that the 
Chinese are level-headed, practical and reasonable. Because of 
these characteristics the Christian basis for society will have a 
warmer and more enthusiastic welcome than other more extreme 
proposals for social reorganization. Free-love, for instance, will 
never take hold of the Chinese mind in spite of its propagation 
by hot-headed, one-sided, unscientific youths who have not yet 
shaken off the smell of their mothers’ milk. Monogamy as taught 
by Christ will be adopted. Indeed many individual homes have 
already been built after the fashion of the homes of cultured 
missionaries. The Chinese, it must be repeated, are very tolerant 
and when broadened in their views and given opportunities of 
higher education, are capable of catholic appreciation. All things 
reasonable thus have a chance to become the warp and woof of 
Chinese life. If Christians have faith, Chinese society can 
become Christian. Of course, it can be easily recognized that this 
Chinese capacity for catholic tolerance and appreciation carries 
with it its own weakness. It may be coupled with shallowness 
of conviction or lack of a deep sense of sin. This, however, is 
natural, just as, for instance, Anglo-Saxon characteristics are 
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natural. The strength of the Anglo-Saxon lies in his deep religious 
conviction and jealous loyalty to God, but here emerges his weak¬ 
ness, the tendency to bigotry, obstinacy, partisanship and prejudice. 

(III) . There are a number of points of contact between 
Chinese social philosophy and Christianity, which show the 
possibility of building China’s new social order upon Christian 
principles. The idea of the Kingdom of God is but the idea of 
an extended family in which God is the Father of all humans 
who exist under His paternal care and love as brothers and sisters. 
This idea has its reflection in Chinese philosophy, in the idea of a 
universal empire with the emperor as the father of all nations 
and also in the idea of the consolidated family in which the father 
is the ruler of all. Thus Chinese philosophy introduces the 
Kingdom idea. And, faster than our winged imagination even 
can picture it, the anthropocentric social order of China may be 
transformed into the theocentric order of a Christian society! Of 
course, many institutions must be reorganized, thoroughly stripped 
of un-Christian elements and baptized in the spirit of Christ. The 
family, for example, must be built upon the teachings of Jesus, 
and must become monogamous, divinely sanctioned, free and 
personal in character. Wedlock must be considered sacred for 
the reason that the union between man and wife is psychical, 
spiritual, equal and free. In Chinese society for thousands of 
years, the family has been the unit of the social order. Christianity 
in its attempt at social reconstruction in China, must see to it 
that it utilizes this principle of family extension—a most economical 
way of doing its work; it must thoroughly Christianize the Chinese 
home. This done, Christianity has more than half conquered 
China. 

(IV) . The whole world is clamouring for reconstruction. 
The devastation of Europe may, after all, be turned from an 
unequalled calamity to an unparalleled opportunity for the coming 

down of the New Jerusalem from heaven, if.if Europe 

has but enough insight! A less highly organized society offers 
less resistance to reconstructive work. As compared 1 with 
countries of the West, China is not organized industrially, 
economically, educationally, politically or even intellectually. Thus 
Christianity has no better opportunity than the present for accom¬ 
plishing its task of helping China reconstruct her social order. 
Labour and capital are not staring at each other in deadlocked 
stiffness. The whole country is awaiting the beneficent, love- 
imparting Gospel. There will be no opportunity like it in the 
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future and so failure to-day would be a great sin, a hideous sin 
on the part of the followers of Christ! With Christianity well 
organized on the one hand and Chinese society becoming more 
and more disorganized on the other, the task, though exceedingly 
vast, does not appear impossible. Christians are doers of impos¬ 
sible things! 

(V) . Every need implies a possibility. No sane person can 
deny the fact that China to-day is in urgent need of the thorough 
reconstruction of her social order. Christians, both native and 
foreign, deeply realize it; both conservatives and liberals preach 
on the darkness of sin and the necessity of salvation from its 
hideous pervasiveness. But erasure of sin from the heart of every 
individual means nothing short of social reconstruction. Indeed, 
it means social regeneration! For while reconstruction is the 
building of a new social fabric upon old foundations with both old 
and new materials, regeneration, the cause and motive of recon¬ 
struction, aims at a change of heart. The regeneration of a large 
number of individuals is a phase of social regeneration which 
necessarily precedes an adequate and satisfactory reconstruction 
of society. Even if Christianity does not aim at the reconstruction 
of society as a whole, it must complete its work of individual 
salvation by making the environment of the faithful more satisfac¬ 
tory. The heart of the problem of reconstruction, beyond any 
doubt, is the creation of a new spirit in men. This only Chris¬ 
tianity can do. And so, if Christians are true to their ideals, 
they must be involved in the work of social reconstruction. The 
need is there. Are Christians there to meet it? 

(VI) . China is so vast in territory and population, so old in 
culture and history that to some the attempt on the part of 
Christianity to reconstruct her society seems futile. For on one 
hand there are few Christian leaders capable of extensive social 
service and on the other hand the Church is very limited in means. 
This argument is used against the social duty of the Church to¬ 
day ; but for the Church to start and push a definite social program 
means to win! The idea that when the Church undertakes to do 
a thing, it must accomplish it in a short time is a mistaken notion 
held by too many people. Many agencies, both Christian and non- 
Christian, will have to co-operate and work over a long period of 
time for the social reconstruction of China. This may appear to 
some to mean an attempt to unite light and darkness, Baal and 
Christ; but this is only in appearance. The task of reconstructing 
Chinese society means a long process of change or evolution. Pre- 
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cisely because the reconstruction of Chinese society is a process 
in which many have to work, it is possible for the Christian Church 
to take the lead. It is possible because the Church simply guides, 
modifies, inculcates principles, participates and spiritualizes. It is 
possible because Christianity will in this work realize its own 
unique power and life, of which it cannot be fully conscious while 
keeping aloof from great social issues. If it is not possible, then 
Christianity will never take deep root in China and Chinese society 
will never be Christian! If it is not possible, then Christianity 
fails because China expects the Church to prove herself in the 
work of social reconstruction. Evangelization must of necessity 
be understood to be the Christianization of the Chinese social 
order, to be in fine the reconstruction of Chinese society on the 
basis of Christianity. 

(VII). But the possibility of this great task lies also in the 
spiritual inheritance of China. It has frequently been mistakenly 
assumed that the Chinese people have no spiritual background but 
are only pragmatic, utilitarian and mundane in their way of think¬ 
ing and living. But the best Chinese characteristics are not 
readily apparent. Spiritual things are frequently hidden in such 
depths that only sympathetic and unprejudiced eyes can see their 
true splendour. Domestic devotion, for instance, is just as spiritual 
and as capable of religious development as loyalty to God. The 
youths of China have not been allowed to love each other freely 
and consequently they have been stunted in their love of the unseen. 
If freedom to love were denied American youths, it is doubtful 
whether they would have as much religion as they do. Much of 
religious fervour has been called forth by appropriate environment 
and education. Chinese spirituality, in like manner, awaits a 
mighty spiritual cal!. If the Church sees with open eyes and mind 
how different factors and forces are working in Chinese society 
to-day, she will have a wonderful vision of a Christian China 
begotten by her love and labour! China loves industry and birds 
and flowers and children. She loves friends and is exceedingly 
humane and tolerant, radical as well as conservative. And above 
all, she is the only peace loving nation in the world! It is possible 
for China to become Christian, therefore, because she has qualities 
similar to Christian virtues which are waiting to be called forth. 

(VIII). This spiritual inheritance, found in China's philosophy 
and her conglomeration of religious ideas and practices, must be 
rediscovered and purified. Through the small but growing class 
of young China thinkers, her rich past must be rediscovered and 
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reorganized. The past is here, in us, though more or less un¬ 
consciously. If Christians realize the importance of Christianiz¬ 
ing the thinking of China to-day, the thinking that will enter into 
the remaking of China’s social order, they have no time to waste, 
but must begin in an organized manner to win the friendship 
of China's modern scholars. Christianity must influence them 
through united, efficient, trained and scientific literature on religion, 
through disinterested service and love, and thus touch the founda¬ 
tion of Chinese life. These men are bound to influence greatly 
the collective life and activities of the nation. Their ideals will 
certainly become the common ideals of Chinese society. The 
Church must mobilize her forces of love, of knowledge and of faith, 
and concentrate upon the capture of this small army. It must be 
confessed that this class is most difficult to deal with, for they have 
knowledge. But while they are not free from nationalistic limita¬ 
tions and prejudices, they are the most open-minded element of the 
Chinese nation. And they ought not to be considered a hopeless 
class to reach because they demand a reasonable interpretation of 
human experience. Instead, they should be met with perfect 
candour, reverent scholarship, generous friendship and more 
thorough understanding. Social reconstruction begins with men 
and their ideas and when these arc won, the work through them 
can be easily-accomplished. This work is, after all, quite possible. 

(IX) . There is, however, another class of people, quite dif¬ 
ferent from the new type of scholar, to which the Church must 
henceforth pay more attention—the country folk living in villages. 
They are the solid rock upon which China's massive structure is 
erected. Living under the bondage of social habits which are al¬ 
most unbreakable, yet easily stirred by love and the opportunities 
that love can offer, they will continue to be the sustaining power 
of the Chinese Republic. Extend to them the Gospel and with 
it elementary education, amusement, practical instruction and 
organized economic assistance and they will change! Their 
customs will collapse, their beliefs will give place to a noble Chris¬ 
tian faith, and their life will improve in content and in ideals. 
They are, of course, a great host. The Church must therefore 
devise ways and means to get native money and talent to evangelize 
the village. A definite rural program must be steadily pushed until 
the very atmosphere that surrounds us becomes Christian l Tackle 
the impossible, O men and women of God! 

(X) . The very vastness of the task of social reconstruction 
must appeal to many. The early missionary pioneers, replying on 
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the arm of God, feared not to face the vastness of non-Christian 
China. There is no reason why after more than a hundred years 
fear should not be entirely cast out by love. Christianity has helped 
in the social reconstruction of China by fighting against evil cus¬ 
toms, helping form good social habits, multiplying individual Chris¬ 
tian homes, giving impetus to education, making possible through 
a long inculcation of ideas the political revolution and hastening 
the establishment of our present republic, even if only nominal. 
Christianity implies the necessity of socializing collective activities 
and processes. In the past, however, social reconstruction work 
has been unorganized, indefinite, and carried on without any con¬ 
scious social aim or co-operation among denominations. But if 
in the past when the Church was without Chinese leadership or 
much strength, she did so much, how much more can she do now 
that she sees the rising of Chinese Christian leaders and the increase 
in opportunities for co-operation and co-ordination of Church 
activities. The task of reconstructing the Chinese social order 
on the basis of Jesus’ social teaching is more possible to-day than 
it has ever been before. 

Let earnest prayers be offered that in China’s social recon¬ 
struction Christ may be enthroned in the hearts of the Chinese 
people and that the Church may, by means of the development of 
Chinese leadership, the increase of Chinese financial help and co¬ 
operation with all socializing agencies in China and the thorough 
mobilization of the forces of the Church, march forward unhesitat¬ 
ingly to victory. Let praying Christians get together and work 
out a united social program and then confidently go forth to claim 
the whole of Chinese society for Christ, the Saviour of mankind. 


Welding the Christian World Spirit 


World's Student Christian Federation Conference 

SCOPE AND THEME 


at Tsing Hua College, Peking, April 4-9, 1922. Untiring 
efforts on the part of the faculty and students of Tsing Hua 
College—which is, as Dr. Quincy Wong, acting President of Tsing 
Hua said, an attempt to apply Christian principles to international 
relations—were proof of the genuine hospitality with which this 
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ROTHERHOOD, understanding of spirit and sharing of 
experience, characterized the Eleventh Biennial Conference 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation which met 
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Conference was received. The Anti-Christian Movement made 
hardly a ripple within the Conference. The significance of this 
cosmopolitan gathering was recognized by receptions given by 
President Hsu and Ex-President Li. It was truly representative 
of the world Christian movement. The delegates represented five 
races and thirty-two countries; 129 came from outside of China 
and 635 from China, making a total in attendance of 764. While 
mainly Protestant, yet the Roman Catholic and the Greek Orthodox 
Churches were also represented. The last meeting of the Federa¬ 
tion was in 1913, but as Mr. F. S. Brockman said, “We are a 
thousand years older than then.” It is the first time the Federa¬ 
tion has met in China and the first Conference since the war. The 
significance of the Federation lies in the fact that it is the most 
representative international Christian body which can be called 
together regularly and is the first international Christian conference 
to face squarely the relation of Christianity to capitalism, exploita¬ 
tion, militarism and social reconstruction. The theme of the Con¬ 
ference was “Christ and Reconstruction,” a most timely and 
suggestive lead. The purpose of the Conference was, as Dr. J. R. 
Mott said, to demonstrate and emphasize the spiritual solidarity 
of Christians throughout the world and to show that the force 
which brought the delegates together is stronger than the disinte¬ 
grating forces now operating throughout the world. The task of 
the Conference was of course that of enlarging the Christian world 
spirit. It brought together in free intercourse those who a short 
while since were at war. 


STRIKING NOTES 

Many striking notes were struck. These were harmonized 
by a realization of the common humanity of those present. Of 
Asia Minor Mr. Ralph Harlow said that the students there were 
not able to become a part of the Federation because of the inroads 
the recent militaristic deluge had made in the youth of those lands. 
Here is a mute testimony to the need of a World Federation of 
Christians which can stop such deluges. The determination and 
persistence of Russian students in the face of persecution was a most 
stimulating note. A strong anti-religious propaganda makes their 
attempts to live the Christian life extremely difficult. Yet out 
of the midst of desolation came the song of Christian determina¬ 
tion. Nothing can keep down the Christian spirit! Even back¬ 
ward and primitive Mongolia had a representative present, who 
gave a special message urging that the needs of his country be 
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also met. The Christian desire to climb up is beginning to move 
this people long bound by ancient and downpulling customs. 
That only a small part of Africa is open to evangelization by 
Africans is a fact demanding consideration. One of the most 
distinct notes heard was the voice of the East calling for the 
opportunity to interpret Christ to its own people in its own way. 
This call was heard in a speech by Miss D. Maya Das, Associate 
General Secretary, National Committee, Y. W. C. A. of India. 
Her topic was, “Christianity and the Ancient Lands of the East.’ r 
Miss D. T. Zee of Peking interpreted. Together these two 
women epitomized the freedom that Christ brings and urged full 
freedom in Christ to preserve the culture of their ow r n lands and 
interpret Christ in their own way. It is the real Christ, not an 
“encrusted Christ” that the East must have. This appeal showed 
that Christianity in the East is no longer a matter of borrowed 
experience but of deep personal relation to God. The keynote of this 
Conference was that in spite of unsettled questions, divergences in 
civilization, there is a oneness in Christ that transcends all differences 
and difficulties. This gathering strikingly exhibited the univer¬ 
sality of Christ. It struck the note that must dominate the world 
of to-morrow if fears are to be allayed and hopes achieved. One 
felt, too, the beginnings of a real Christian internationalism—the 
welling up of a desire that will not be denied. 

MESSAGES TO THE CONFERENCE 

Each morning one period was devoted to “Messages” from the 
various student movements present. These “Messages” revealed 
where the thinking of Christian students is already moving to¬ 
gether. They also indicated the growing strength of Christian 
Student Movements. Over one listening there stole consciousness 
of an impulse to a better world—the will to climb out of the pit 
into which the world has fallen. Christian students are one in 
their desire to get at the truth. This of course involves digging 
under all that is traditional with a view to conserving the good and 
discarding the outworn. That militarism—the dominance of 
military forces in national life—must go, all were convinced. Not 
one but many spoke of this. Another general idea which seems, 
judging from the utterances of these delegates, to be prominent 
is the necessity of distinguishing between Christ and Christian 
principles and the “Church” and “Christianity.” This note seems 
to have been a little more prominent in utterances from the East 
but it was present in all. There is something in organized 
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Christianity that increases the dissonance in the world more than 
its harmony. Occasionally it was hinted that the “Church” has 
not got the kind of program that will give the lead to the latent 
energy in the student Christian world. There was heard also 
an insistent urge for experiment in society and church to bring 
about the reconstruction needed. Some change is imperative in the 
church as well as in society. In some quarters, the church faces 
the danger of failing to recognize that the spirit of Christ is now 
moving in new modes which are as much Christian as many of 
the old. Through all these “Messages” could be felt that divine 
dissatisfaction with the past and present which gives hope for the 
future and is in essence a searching for a lead that will utilize 
these new desires and this energy. 

Intellectual problems connected with Christianity were also 
dealt with. The difficulties of interpretation and dialects hindered 
somewhat the transfer of these ideas. Captain Paul Monier, 
Director of the “Foyer Des Etudiants Annamites,” Hanoi, Tonking, 
spoke on “Science and Christianity.” He showed how science 
has passed from the materialistic interpretation of the universe 
to one based on energy and spirit. “Christ and Philosophy” was 
dealt with by Dr. Karl Heim of Tubingen University. Christ 
gives an objective and power for living that explains the universe 
more satisfactorily than evolutionism, pessimism or pragmatism. 
“Christ turns pessimism into power.” Man has not within himself 
the power to attain progress or remove the pain and suffering in 
the world as evolutionism has claimed. Prof. Jean Monnier, 
University of Strasburg, showed that Christ furnishes a deeper 
and more lasting influence than art or culture by themselves and 
also provides that spirit that alone can promote true culture. Mr. 
David Yui, General Secretary, National Committee. Y. M. C. A. 
in China spoke on the “Relation of Christianity to Democracy” and 
outlined in brief a Christian Democracy. He emphasized the 
imperative need for freedom of expression, and the equality of 
opportunity and obligation—the last being often overlooked. 

On the spiritual side, emphasis was a little more in evidence 
towards the end of the Conference though never absent. In the 
beginning of the Conference Dr. H. T. Hodgkin made a strong 
appeal on the subject of “International Sins.” It was made clear 
that the removal of corporate and international sin depends upon 
personal realization of one’s share in that sin and repentance for 
that share. On the last night but one Bishop Roots spoke on “The 
Church and Reconstruction.” The church is the source of the 
great truth, the great power and the great life which alone can 
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bring about social changes. He warned against the weakening 
of moral force often found with bigness. On the morning of 
the last day Dr. J. R. Mott dealt with the possibility of experiencing 
Christ in the individual life. This was a practical note of great 
value to the students. Mr. F. S. Brockman spoke on the “Call 
of To-day to Christian Students.” This call consists in a more 
determined fight against sin, a new abandonment to conviction 
and a new knowledge of God. On the last evening of the closing 
session a number of messages dealing with the price to be paid 
for reconstruction were given. Mr. A. A. Paul of India pointed 
out that while there had' not been the discovery of such definite 
solutions to existing problems as some had hoped there had been 
a new discovery of Christ who alone could lead to the needed 
solutions. It is interesting to note that the Indian delegation 
seemed to strike a deeper note of understanding and win a larger 
measure of sympathy than any other. Their fervid nationalism, 
their intense zeal, their deep spirituality and their realization of 
the unseen gained for them special interest in the Conference. 

In a truly remarkable way the messages to the Conference 
exhibited a fellowship that wins over all bonds and claims. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE CONFERENCE 

What did the Conference have to say for itself? Since the 
Federation has never taken a vote and did not break its rule this 
time, no general opinion on the part of the Conference as a whole 
was registered. There was, however, full opportunity for expres¬ 
sion of opinion in six open forums, each of which held four 
sessions. Future Federation Conferences might well give a larger 
place to open forums; they fit a democratic age. It was in these 
forums that the interest centred and the best work was done. 
These forums made the Conference really international in its 
thinking. They did not lack speakers nor did the speakers fail 
in frankness. There were also strong cross currents of interest 
between the various forums. They did not solve all the problems 
considered but they did confront them together—a most necessary 
first step. The social problems that lay heavy on the world are 
such as only co-operate thinking in the Christian spirit can solve. 
The only way that spirit can have a chance is for people to get 
together. It is in bringing people together and creating an 
“atmosphere” that the Conference did its best work. In other 
words, this was a conference that thought and the thinking was 
done mainly in the forums. 
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Out of these forums some definite opinions came. In ap¬ 
proaching students to win them for Christ it was felt that the 
emphasis should be laid on personal work rather than on mass 
efforts. With regards to Christianity and school life it was 
pertinently asked, “How can we reconstruct society if anti-social 
tendencies prevail in our schools?” “How can we fight war if 
redemptive love does not dominate each cabinet and each school ? ” 
As to making the church more vital in the life of students and 
community it was urged that the students themselves should take 
a more active part in church life. One practical application of 
this principle was the decision of fourteen men and two women 
to enter the ministry. It was also decided to appoint a committee 
to arrange for a Far Eastern Conference. This would also lead 
to the appointment of a Far Eastern secretary. 

Of course the two subjects which led to most discussion and 
were most interesting were the relation of Christianity (1) to 
capitalism and (2) to war. 

Forum II which dealt with “Christianity and Social and 
Economic Problems” worked out a unanimous report which, with 
other forum reports, will be published. Among other suggestive 
statements in this report are these words, “Our lives must be lives 
of service. We must give our best not to gain wealth but to serve 
our fellows- whether by economic production, teaching'or in any 
other way. We must seek for such social changes that production 
may be for service and nqt for profit, and men shall be released 
from the toil of making superfluities. We must recognize the 
health of men’s bodies as a matter of real concern, seeking to create 
a public conscience on sanitation and other preventive measures.” 
The criticism levelled against Christianity for its acquiescence in 
the evils of the capitalistic system was recognized. The members 
of the forum, while all convinced that the capitalistic system must 
be changed, did not agree as to whether capitalism can be Chris¬ 
tianized or not. The delegates from the West seemed to be more 
hopeless as regards its Christianization than those from the East. 
It was, however, clearly felt that the Christian social order is 
different from the present order and that great changes are required 
in order that the spirit of Jesus may find expression through the 
social order. 

On the question of war also intellectual agreement was not 
attained though there was oneness of spirit against it coupled with 
a desire to find some better way of settling international difficulties. 
Difference of opinion emerged in reference to the questions as to 
where and how if at all force could be used ethically and as to 
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what is the obligation of the individual towards a war in which 
his own country engages. The forum showed that there is more 
thinking being done on the problem than ever before! This 
thinking will and should continue. This was the first time that 
an international gathering of Christians have studied this question 
together. Some significant leads for further thinking were given. 
In attempting to interpret the mind of the Student Christian 
Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, Mr. R. O. Hall, missionary 
secretary of that movement, referred to a student conference held 
in Glasgow in 1921 and attended by 2,500 students. This con¬ 
ference of students sent this message to the Indian Student Move¬ 
ment, “The principle that government rests primarily upon the 

display of force.we entirely repudiate and we know that 

there is with us a strong body of opinion in the colleges.” Forum 
II also expressed itself on this matter. “If any of us see the way 
of Jesus to be utterly contrary to all war, they must spare no 
strength to root war out of international life and may have to 
refuse themselves to take part in it.” The general effect of these 
discussions on the mind of the Conference may be given in the 
words of Mr. A. A. Paul, General Secretary, Student Christian 
Association of India, Burma and Ceylon. “We were under the 
impression that Western nations are bent on exploitation and thus 
on war and are satisfied that there is no hope of getting rid of 
war. This Conference has given us the conviction that this is not 
so. Christians everywhere are suffering on account of this ques¬ 
tion. They loathe war. They are struggling for a better way.” 
The Christian spirit against war is spreading. The Christian 
world is slowly struggling out of' the chrysalis of force and 
chauvinism. Only a world-wide spirit can stop war. Agreements 
to stop war must grow out of a welded spirit. This Conference 
helped to widen the range of the Christian spirit. It showed 
that we are striving to attain to the knowledge that love is the 
greatest force. 


SPIRIT MEETS WITH SPIRIT 

Not the least useful feature of the Conference was the widen¬ 
ing of the acquaintance of the spirit. Friendships were formed 
that will outlast racial prejudices. There was a sharing of insight 
into the experience of others. Most helpful were the frequent 
meetings of different delegations to discuss their own international 
difficulties. Japan and China met with a view to winning each 
other’s confidence. China and Britain met and faced together 
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salutary truths. Indians and Britons met and understood each 
other’s aspirations better in consequence. India desires that 
measure of freedom which will enable her to live her own life. 
Koreans and Japanese met for prayer together. Problems faced 
in this spirit must find a solution. Justice must be done. The 
Tsing Hua students were very active in promoting these meetings 
for the furtherance of sincerity and understanding. It was in these 
by-gatherings that the delegates really got together. Hearts met 
in understanding through the influence of the spirit of Christ. A 
common loyalty transcended the bonds of race and the bounds 
of nations. They became one in Christ. It is interesting to note 
that small groups of Germans and French, Japanese and Chinese, 
English and Germans have recently been informally meeting to 
search together for the better way. It is the turning of the tide 
back to better human relationships. 

MEANING OF THE CONFERENCE 

This Conference showed that there is a power greater than 
instinct and stronger than nationalism. Christ can be a uniting 
force in the midst of disintegrating movements and even in the 
face of strife. 

For the students this Conference meant an increase in the 
understanding of the spirit. They came to realize better that they 
do not stand alone in either their tasks or troubles. There was 
deeper realization that the Christian task is to make the world 
Christian. Above all, there came to them the vision of a really 
Catholic Christianity—a church and a Christian program as big 
as the heart of Christ. There was no false optimism,—no boastful 
promises. The war has sobered the world including the Chris¬ 
tians. The delegates at this Conference were too sincere to say 
anything on which there was not clear virion. The intellectual 
hesitancy as regards capitalism and war is proof of intellectual 
honesty. They wait until the one spirit reveals the method that 
will win their desires. 

For the church the Conference was another call to wake up— 
to push the Christian spirit through all human relationships. 
Again this Conference was a promise of growing strength and 
the gift of youth to help in the long struggle of the church. But 
the church must find outlets big enough to use this power of youth 
yearning for a better future. If the church wants to win the 
world from war it must find a task big enough and strenuous 
enough to take its place. Making justice live in all human rela- 
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tionships over all the world is such a task. This Conference was 
also a foretaste of the energy of spirit which stands ready to serve 
the church as it measures up to its obligation. No heavier obliga¬ 
tion rests on any body than rests on the church. While calling 
for youth to risk all for God and men’s good it must not give the 
appearance of “playing safe.” This “meeting of the races” is a 
gleam of the dawn of human friendship possible in the spirit of 
Christ. Dynamic Christianity is most free in such gatherings. 


“The Christian Occupation of China. 5 ' 


The Status of the Christian Movement in China. 

—1HE crowning achievement of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee is the stupendous volume of facts known by some as 
“the Survey volume.” “A massive tome,” “A significant 
production,” “A great contribution to Christian work” are 
some of the comments heard. For ourselves this “Survey” volume 
Is the greatest study of the Christian movement in a country against 
the background of that country’s life that has ever been made. It 
has a total of 468 pages,-plus 112 devoted to appendices. 320 
maps and more than 125 diagrams or grafts serve to bring home 
to the mind the facts gathered and correlated. The list of 
corrigenda at the end indicates the care that has been taken to 
secure accuracy. Three years—the time taken—is a considerable 
time as changes occur in modern China and in a world ploughed 
up by the war. Some of the facts are, therefore, past history; 
some changes have come too fast for inclusion. 

This volume represents an attempt on the part of the Christian 
forces to measure their task both as regards achievement up-to- 
date and with a view to discovering lines of further development. 
It is significant how often “general impressions” are different, very 
different, from the facts and how many assumptions are built up 
on such vague impressions. This volume attempts to dig under 
impressions, display facts and bury assumptions. There is no 
doubt that in many cases the results will be quite different from 
what has been thought to be the case. It will bring disillusion¬ 
ment in some cases. Being the result of a movement started in 
the Edinburgh Conference, it shows how surely, though slowly, 
ideas in these conferences influence the trend of the Christian 
movement. 
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Of course, the chief interest of the volume for each denomina¬ 
tional group will be in the light it throws on their own work and 
policies compared with those of others. Whatever our attitude 
towards co-operative Christian service, we cannot help but realize 
as we study this volume that Christian co-operation is absolutely 
essential to an adequate understanding of either the task of the 
denominations or of the Christian movement in China as a whole. 
Such a volume could not have been produced unless the Christian 
movement as a whole had worked on it. 

There are many discoveries. Here are some typical ones. 

“Sixty per cent of the people in Fukien are engaged in agricul¬ 
ture.” What bearing does that have on the work of the Church? 

“In 1907 the Presbyterian and Baptist Churches in Tsinan 
combined to form a Union Church. It has now a membership 
of 415 and two church buildings. It is possibly the only church 
of its kind in China.” 

“At least forty-three Protestant mission societies are at work 
in Kwangtung.” 

“One foreign residental center in every eight is staffed by 
foreign women missionaries only.” 

“The average ratio for all China is eighty-three boys in middle 
schools to every seventeen girls.” 

“Almost one-fourth of China Proper still remains unclaimed 
by any Protestant missionary or Chinese Home Missionary 
Society.” 

“The extent to which theological education is being carried on 
in union institutions is one of the most striking facts of the 
present situation.” 

So we might continue but space forbids. Study for yourself. 

The background of the “Survey” contains significant articles 
on the languages, population and economic life of China. The 
study of the population of China is probably the most complete and 
the most careful ever made up-to-date. Christian work can be 
gauged in terms of actual population more thoroughly than ever 
before. Already, we understand, considerable interest has been 
aroused in this study of China’s millions. 

For the first time in the history of Christian work in China 
an attempt has been made to answer the question, “What is the 
environment of Christianity and what progress has made in fitting 
into that environment?” 

Of course, no one likes the word “occupation in the title.” 
It connotes, to the Chinese mind at least, a correlation between 
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the Christian movement and political movements to which they 
object. 

The “Survey” volume will also give a partial answer to the 
question, “How far have we gone in making China Christian?” 
From the viewpoint of having one Chinese in a thousand Christian 
we do not appear to have gone very far. But taking into considera¬ 
tion the fact of a communicant membership which has quadrupled 
since 1900 and a Christian constituency, including the communicant 
membership, of three-quarters of a million and the many radiating 
lines of Christian influence on the life of China, it is evident that 
the Christian movement has really travelled very far in China. Yet 
this volume centres final attention on those parts of China that are 
greatest in need of Christian effort. Here is one of its chief 
contributions to future extension of the Christian Church in China. 

The complexity of the Christian movement and its develop¬ 
ment are made evident in a glance at the different types of work 
now being carried on. Even the last ten years have seen a tremen¬ 
dous change in the character of Christian work in China. The 
Christian Church in China is now concerning itself with a wide 
range of human interests and needs. 

Another question to which some answer can be secured in 
this volume is, “What is the strength of the Chinese Church com¬ 
pared with the Foreign Missionary Movement?” Here we find 
that in numerical proportion to the Chinese leaders and Christians 
the missionary body is taking a subsidiary position. Every study 
of this kind also raises fresh questions. This “Survey” raises but 
does not answer the question, “What is the place of the missionary 
body in the future development of the Chinese Church ?” Another 
correlated question is, “How can subsidies from the West be 
best used for the further development of the Chinese Church 
that now exists?” This “Survey” volume is presented as a back¬ 
ground of the work of the National Christian Conference in which, 
for the first time, the Chinese Church is directly represented. In 
this survey missions bulk largely. In the next it will be the 
Chinese Church. 

The list of Christian organizations is impressive and thought 
provoking. That we have in China 130 different denominational 
groups raises the question of whether 130 attacks on the Christian 
task in China are essential. While it is clear from the “Survey” 
volume that denominations do not overlap as much as has been 
assumed, yet in looking at Christian work in China in the large 
one cannot but wonder how far speed in Christian progress is 
sacrificed to satisfaction of different ideas and aims. 
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We are reproducing the map on page 330 of the “Survey” 
which shows the location and extent of the Protestant mission fields 
in China. It is, to us, the most significant map in the volume. It 
indicates the spheres of responsibility for which the various denom¬ 
inational groups hold themselves responsible or within which they 
are working, often alone. To a certain extent development of 
Christian work in China has been based on the idea that each group 
should enter certain territory where no work was being done and 
possibly be allowed to work that territory by itself. Large sections 
of China, therefore, are “occupied” by single denominational groups. 
In some places, of course, there is overlapping and in all there 
is a large measure of comity. 

We have tried to look at this map from the viewpoint of a 
Chinese Christian patriot. Spheres of influence from the political 
viewpoint are now well-known. Furthermore, political promises 
have been extorted from China that she will not alienate certain 
sections of the country to any other power but the one securing the 
promise. Will this map suggest to the Chinese Christian patriot 
that certain sections of his country are pre-empted by certain 
denominations? Will he then get the idea that there are 
“spheres of spiritual influence” as opposed to the political? 
Will he find a parallel between political and Christian philosophy? 
Can he be satisfied with having China thus “partitioned” 
and different types of Christianity stamped on different sections 
of the country, with a future result that no one can foresee? 
What will be the ultimate effect of this method of Chris¬ 
tianizing China? Can it possibly suggest a kind of Christian 
militarism, based on treaty support? These questions rise up as 
we look at this map. We are not ready to answer them. We 
do not think the denominations started out to produce this effect 
or secure this result. But pertinent questions face us—“To what 
has our spirit of independent policies brought us?” “Can we 
Christianize China this way?” “What will the Chinese Church 
say about the policy back of this Christian map of China when it 
understands it ? ” “Is Chinese leadership to continue this * parti¬ 
tioning ’ of China or is it to be allowed to find a way of bringing 
to bear together the whole force of the Chinese Church upon 
China’s needs ? ” More might be said, but we refrain. What 
would you think of this if you were a Chinese Christian? 

This volume is an attempt to measure the Christian task in 
China in terms of the nation and to plumb Christian responsibility 
in terms of China’s needs rather than in terms of denominational 
policies or programs. It is the first time this has been attempted. 
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The task is by no means complete. This volume is probably only 
the precursor of other volumes like the “Report of the Educational 
Commission.” What can the Christian Church in China do well? 
For what part of social reconstruction is it or should it be respon¬ 
sible? How can we quickest attain the evangelization of China? 
How can we set free in the fullest measure the spirit of Christ as 
over against the spirit of particularistic and individualistic Chris¬ 
tianity? How can we secure an “open door” into China’s heart 
through which Christ may enter? 

The great fact forced upon us is that we must learn to work 
together more. If we could not study China separately, it is more 
than ever true that we cannot adequately supply China with Chris¬ 
tianity if we work apart. 

This review will not be satisfactory to anyone who has read 
the “Survey” volume itself. Only a pamphlet would. Each 
reader could write a longer review and write differently and with 
fresh interest in each case. One could deal with the provincial 
comparisons. Another with the denominational comparisons. An¬ 
other with the progress the church has made. Others with Chinese 
leadership present and future. We can only hope in the space 
available to whet the intellectual appetite of our readers so that 
they will study for themselves. We also hope to secure later 
articles on the facts revealed in this survey. For it is above all 
else a revelation. 

A word of appreciation should be said of those who have put 
time and thought into the making of this volume. Rev. E. C. 
Lobenstine as Chairman of the Special Committee on Survey and 
Occupation that has supervised this task is largely responsible for 
the ideas back of it. Rev. M. T. Stauffer has done the work and 
such interpretation as it contains. Mr. M. G. Tewksbury and 
T. C. Wong have watched over its multitudinous details with 
persistence and faithfulness. Many others have also made con¬ 
tributions. In a real sense, the Survey volume is the fruit of 
co-operative Christian study and thought. It is a pillar in the 
building of the church in China. 


Rsproduced from "Tub Christian Occupation of China," pace 330 



THE CHRISTIAN “PARTITION,MENT” OF CHINA. CAN CHINA BE MADE CHRISTIAN THIS WAY? 
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Christian Education in China. 


The Report of the Christian Educational Commission. 

LUELLA MINER 


GO 


HOSE who anticipated that the report of this Commission 
would of necessity be exotic and superficial in character 
owe to the Commission as well as to their own work a 
careful, candid examination of this remarkable document 


The reviewer has had only fragments of time during a busy week 
to read and comment upon it, but it brings the conviction that here 
we have in potentiality an epoch-making report. This conviction 
arises from considering the number of workers concerned, the 
size of the field with its challenging opportunities, and the 
tremendous possibilities of achievement in this formative time if 
these wise and unifying recommendations are soon carried into 
effect. A more careful examination might lead to more criticism 
of details, and plans which are practicable in most localities may be 
unsuited to others, but we have here the results of Spirit-given 
vision, expert knowledge, careful study, and a sacrificial desire to 
serve China. 

The keynote of the report is Service, not Show, Quality, not 
Quantity. It is sympathetically appreciative of past attainments, 
but critical as well as prophetic when it turns to the future. There 
is a challenge in words like these:—“There are immense pos¬ 
sibilities for good wrapped up in the work of missionary educators 
which will more and more come to realization as the unity of the 
task is more clearly seen, as missions and denominations attain 
the measure of self-sacrifice for the common good which the 
individual missionary has always manifested, and as institutional 
ambitions, appropriate to a previous period, are merged in the 
effort to meet the present situation effectively because unitedly/’ 

The report shows clearly that ours is not the simple task of 
transplanting Western education to the Orient. “There are many 
admirable qualities of the Chinese people which the invasion of 
Western ideas threatens to destroy.” “Since only a thoroughly 
naturalized Christianity can ever make China thoroughly Chris¬ 
tian, the chief immediate goal of the Christian educational forces 
should be the development of a strong Christian community, 
numerically, physically, economically, morally and spiritually 
strong.” The report envisages the time when teaching staffs, 
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executives, supervisors, Boards of Education and Boards of 
Managers shall be largely Chinese, and its masterly scheme pro¬ 
vides for this devolution and the support of Christian schools by 
the Christian community, while it also predicts the permanence 
in ever widening scope of Christian education in China. 

The compilers of the Report have had in mind that it would 
be used by busy people, and so have made each part complete in 
itself, which involves some repetition. Part V gives an excellent 
“Summary of General Principles and Recommendations,’' which 
is commended to those who cannot read the whole Report, also 
Part VI, “Regional Recommendations,” while Part II, “The 
Place, Purpose and Scope of Christian Education in China” is 
one of the most inspiring sections, and will compel every educator 
to undertake his task with a new sense of its significance to China 
and to the world. “It is not yet settled whether Christian education 
is to be the determining force or a relatively insignificant and 
diminishing factor in Chinese life. On the answer to this question 
will largely hang the decision whether China will become a Chris¬ 
tian nation, perhaps the stronghold of Christianity in future 
centuries. If the present opportunity is vigorously and wisely 
seized, if forgetting unimportant differences and uniting all our 
efforts to build up a system of education, sound, vigorous, pro¬ 
gressive, and fundamentally Christian, which shall in turn create 
a strong Christian community expressing in its life the spirit and 
principles of Christianity, we may look with hope to the time 
when the religion of Jesus will be the religion of China.” 

The topics covered in the Report are surprisingly compre¬ 
hensive, and some of the shorter chapters are most suggestive, for 
instance, “International Co-operation in Christian Education,” 
where we are led to see how Chinese, Europeans and Americans 
may contribute to an ideal composite system for China. Every 
section of the Report shows how the strengthening of the National 
Headquarters is the first essential to all the other improvements 
recommended; it should include the following departments: (o) 
Higher Education; ( b ) Elementary and Secondary; (c) Religious 
Education; (d) Extension and Adult Education, each with its 
own council and secretary, uniting to form the National Board 
of Christian Education. These four departments would insure 
co-operation between all the areas, which would be so organized 
that their guidance and inspiration could reach to the smallest 
country school. But organization is futile without the teacher- 
training which up to this time has been most inadequate. This 
is the task which Christian educators must now undertake on a 
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large scale. ‘‘Immediate steps must be taken to encourage young 
men and women to enter the teaching profession. This involves 
definite consideration of a Student Teachers’ Volunteer Movement; 
dignifying the teaching profession; improvement of the life of the 
teacher.” “The strategic point of attack if widespread improve¬ 
ment in teaching is to be effected lies in the school administrators 
and supervisors, and their training is a matter of utmost im¬ 
portance.” The secret of success of the Philippine schools is that 
every teacher has skilled supervision. Many of these supervisors 
should be women, especially if the ideal is attained of having 
women do most of the work of the lower elementary grades. The 
description of the type of worker needed for the rural districts 
which constitute three-fourths of our field, teacher-preacher, 
kindergartener, social worker, and expert farmer all in one, is a 
challenge to those in charge of normal or other training schools, 
and the complexity of the task shows that the universities should 
take it up with all seriousness. The facts that from a half to 
two-thirds of the coming generation of Protestant Christians are 
growing up in practical illiteracy, and that we have only half as 
many girls as boys in elementary schools, and only a fifth as many 
in middle schools, should give direction to the extension of our 
work. 

One of the most constructive sections of the Report is that 
on Secondary Education, which increases in importance with the 
adoption of the 6-6-4 system. “The middle schools are the key 
to the problem. If they are weak the elementary schools will lack 
teachers and the colleges will remain small and ineffective.” “The 
dependable laity of the church will come mainly from the middle 
schools.” “It is probable that no part of the whole task has 
received so little attention in proportion to its importance.” 
Section 193 deserves careful study, especially with a view* to co¬ 
operative organization for the standardization and improvement 
of middle schools. “There should be more Junior Middle 
Schools (the first three years of the six), fewer and better Senior 
Middle Schools, with more occupational training as well as careful 
preparation for college. Except in large centers, these should be 
union schools, but not as a rule co-educational. 

No sections of the Report call for more radical changes, and 
perhaps none will have more far-reaching consequences than 
those on Collegiate and Medical Education. If the plan recom¬ 
mended for concentrating collegiate work in six areas can be put 
into operation, each area being treated as a unit, and if there can 
be one College Entrance Board for all China, and one joint com- 
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mittee at the home bases to serve the common interests of all the 
colleges, it will be one of the grandest tasks of co-operation yet 
attempted. In no other recommendations did the Commission 
show more daring statesmanship. As to the character of the 
specialization to be undertaken in the different universities, one 
must read the report, but one general statement is most important. 
“In the field of higher professional education the Christian forces 
should work in those departments in which the inculcation of the 
Christian spirit and point of view are an essential element of the 
education itself.” 

The chapter on Theological Education shows us on the one 
hand Opportunity and on the other Failure. Opportunity is seen 
in the host of three hundred and sixty thousand communicants 
and one million children and adherents from which to draw men 
and women to be trained; in the readiness to receive the Chris¬ 
tian message on the part of China’s millions, even of the intellectual 
classes whose interest has been stirred by the new thought move¬ 
ment and whose antagonism can be transformed into allegiance 
if we have the right type of Christian leaders to meet the situation. 
Failure is seen in these facts: “in all the Protestant Christian 
schools combined, only ninety-six men of college grade are pre¬ 
paring for the ministry”; “it is not difficult to lead educated people 
to the doors of the church as interested hearers, but there are 
few churches which can hold them.” No section of the Report 
calls for more study than “The Solution of the Problem” from 
which we glean pregnant sentences. “A smaller number of well- 
trained men will accomplish vastly more than a larger number of 
poorly trained ones.” “Effort should be made by missions and 
churches to raise the standard of compensation for the ministry.” 
“We are concerned first of all with the spirit and character of 
the men who are to enter this calling.” 

The introductory chapter in Religious Education on Character 
Building is a complete masterpiece which must not be marred by 
making extracts. “Curriculum Class Work” tells us that often the 
courses on religion and the Bible are the poorest that are offered. 
“Religious education is a subject worthy of the best-trained 
teachers it is possible to secure.” “The courses in religion given 
to Chinese students should be planned against the background of 
the teaching of the religions of China.” The question is raised 
whether we are not giving too much time in our Sunday Schools 
to students from our schools, and neglecting the children from non- 
Christian homes, and the many others who do not receive instruc¬ 
tion during the week. Should not work for the students in non- 
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Christian schools, now usually left for the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., be more largely undertaken by the churches on this 
one day of the week when students are free? 

From “Education in the Social Application of Christianity” 
we must quote a little. “If there is one lesson more than another 
which the young Christian church of China may learn from Western 
experience it is that it should from the outset bring all its forces 
to bear upon the great economic and social problems which are 

going to confront China.The answer to the question 

whether industrialism is going to prove a blessing or a curse may 
turn largely on the activity of the Christian community. ... In 
an organized and sustained campaign for adult education to supple¬ 
ment the work of the schools lies the chief hope for the political 
salvation of China.” Note especially the opportunity to use the 
student force for these most pressing forms of community service. 

We have exceeded the limits of a review, and several most 
important subjects have not been mentioned, notably Physical and 
Health Education. (We doubt the need of a separate chapter on 
the Education of Women.) The spirit of the whole report, as 
expressed in the chapter on Theological Education is that the doors 
of schools should be freely open to women on the same terms 
as to men, and the doors of opportunity for service should be 
as freely opened. This does not mean that there should be no 
separate schools, but for economy there should be far more united 
effort. “The Part which Women will Play in the New China” 
is well written, but the Report hardly voices the largeness of the 
hope of some of us who believe in the wonder-resources in China's 
womanhood, and magnify the part she is to play, not only in 
education but in the whole work of the church. 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint 

(Continuing “Woman’s Work in the Far East”) 


The Correlation of Education and Evangelism 

FRANCES GRAY 

ppME question of the closer relation of educational and evangel- 
I I | istic work is one we are all working at and feel a greater 
• iJ need of stressing. The times are demanding a certain type 
of worker from our schools and we wonder how far 
we are successful in producing such leaders. In as far as the 
Mary Porter Gamewell School, the one on which I must draw 
for illustration, has succeeded in turning out workers with an 
evangelistic spirit, I should say such success has been due to four 
things:—(1) Keeping such service in the first and most important 
place in the thought-life and activities of the school; (2) having 
teachers with an evangelistic spirit whose lives are as effective as 
their teaching (here I make no distinction between foreigner and 
Chinese teacher); (3) being sure that the girls are getting a real, 
personal, Christian experience of their own; (4) having a majority 
of the girls Christian for the sake of the atmosphere of the school. 
In this kind of an environment the true evangelistic spirit can grow 
most naturally and easily. 

Every school in China can point to its wonderful individual 
girls or men who are living lives of Christian service. But I sup¬ 
pose we really ought to measure our success by all the students who 
are with us any length of time and who go out to make their own 
homes as well as to more definite Christian service. From homes 
a great deal of the best evangelistic work can be done. In thus 
looking over all our graduates we have come to feel that in a 
school such as ours, where so many girls are helped financially, 
it is a safe and wise thing to make a test of the real spirit of each 
girl's life and work. This truly hard test we would place after 
the second year of Middle School. Out of six second year girls 
asked to go out and teach this year, five went with a beautifully 
helpful spirit and are still maintaining this spirit in their work. 
The one who rebelled against going was the last one we expected 
to make any objection, and we feel that we have held her up just 
in time to keep from spoiling her development. 
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Evangelistic work, both to us and to the Chinese girls, too 
often simply implies holding Sunday Schools with street children, 
talking loudly and long to a group of women, or teaching the 
older, ignorant women to read. This sort of work is done by 
all the girls and I merely mention them in passing—the regular 
church work, positions of leadership in Y. W. C. A. and philan¬ 
thropic work, summer vacation schools, teaching the servants in 
the school, and playground work. The girls with a foreign 
teacher simply walked along the streets to gather a crowd each 
day for these activities. Each spring we give time for two or 
three weeks to' normal classes for preparation for summer schools. 
This class includes methods and material for work in games, 
songs, Kuo Wen, arithmetic, stories, hygiene and handwork. 
The reports of their work are most encouraging and make us 
feel that we have not used our time in vain. With the strong 
patriotic movement of the past few years, new ideas and new 
ambitions have come to many girls and certainly new possibilities 
of work. 

I want to mention a few individual cases because they illus¬ 
trate the points mentioned above and may give suggestions of 
unusual expressions of the evangelistic spirit in the girls and 
teachers. 

One of the primary schools in the city, I heard recently, has the 
reputation of being a “real evangelistic school.” People are say¬ 
ing that those children go home and try to win their parents. I 
myself have talked to the big, tall head-carpenter whose little girl 
has been trying to lead him to a Christian life. He is most 
impressed by her earnestness and enjoys telling us what she says. 
How does this school'get such a reputation? I am sure it is 
simply because the teachers there are working with the children 
and teaching them something beside the three R’s. It is 
encouraging to think that they are all our graduates and to realize 
that those little children will later come on to our higher school 
with such ideas already planted in their hearts and heads. 

At present one of the men teachers in the higher primary 
school has, through his teaching and discussions in the Kuo Wen 
class, aroused the little first year girls to form a club for saving 
money. Into this bank continually go voluntary contributions of 
coppers and dimes until a large enough sum is gathered to spend 
on some worth while thing. Half of their money is to go towards 
educating girls since they are girl citizens of China. This man 
is using his opportunities and I am sure the impression made on 
such young minds will be lasting. 
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A few years ago the time had not come when young middle 
school graduates could go out to do direct evangelistic work as 
a steady thing. One girl at that time wanted to do evangelistic 
work, and finally of her own accord decided that her best opening 
was through nursing. At that time not many middle school 
graduates were taking up nursing, but her desire to reach the 
outside people was great enough to overcome all opposition and 
prejudice. Sunday after Sunday saw her bringing patients to join 
the church on probation. One afternoon, while she was on night 
duty, she was found up when she ought to have been asleep. 
When reproved for this she said, '‘Please let me go to that room 
once more. That woman is going home this afternoon and I may 
never have another chance to talk to her. She has just about 
decided to become a Christian.” Needless to say, she was allowed 
to go. This same girl went to West China with a Chinese doctor 
to run a hospital in the absence of a foreigner and is our school 
nurse this year. We are about to make a special effort to help 
our girls spiritually and we look to her as one of the best workers 
because she has opportunities and is still using them. 

With the new day new things are possible. Two years ago 
we had a senior girl who frankly said she did not want to teach 
school. She wanted to do evangelistic work in the country. We 
decided to try her as an assistant worker, traveling always with a 
foreign lady. Heretofore, older women had been used. At this 
moment she is out working. In these two years we have heard 
nothing but praise of her efforts from preachers and local village 
people. She has gone into strange places, gathered the children 
from the street, together with the school children, in an open place 
and taught them songs, games, Bible stories, patriotism and 
cleanliness. Hundreds of bystanders have surrounded the play 
circle attentively listening. I have often wondered which was 
preaching the greater sermon, the words she was saying or the 
very presence of such a Chinese girl doing such things so capably. 
Standing in the crowd I have strained my ears to catch any sugges¬ 
tion of disapproval but have heard none. One policeman said 
to me, “If you would come more often, and bring such teachers 
with you as that girl, and tell those boys such things as these, we 
would have less trouble.” She has been leading meetings in the 
country churches at night where the doors have been thrown open 
to all and of course worked specially in home visitation with the 
women. In between trips she lives in the dormitory in our school, 
so many of the girls know her. We give her a chapel service 
each time she comes back, which she uses to good advantage in 
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showing the girls the joy and need of such preaching and work. 
We think it is a good thing to let the schoolgirls off from work 
to go with them a few days tq see for themselves what the work 
is like. We hope that in some may be born the desire to give 
their lives to such service. 

Peking, with its large government schools, affords a splendid 
chance for a Chinese secretary to give all her time to evangelistic 
work among them. Not long ago I had one of the most interest¬ 
ing trips I have ever taken. A small girl, miles from the railroad, 
found herself and sister and brother left alone in the world because 
the Boxers had killed both their father and mother. She was 
bought by a woman in the village for a small sum and finally 
bought back and put into one of our Christian schools. No one 
ever thought of her much except as a very mischievous little girl. 
But she has made good and is the head Chinese teacher in the 
Union Kindergarten Training School in Peking. Her relatives 
are still living in that same village and are not Christians. The 
church there has been sleeping for some time. This has been 
weighing on her heart. They have said to her, “The man who 
killed your mother is still living here. We know who he is. If 
you really loved your mother and were filial, you would come 
back and revenge this man for vour mother’s death.” Revenge 
had been in her heart, but a truly Christian revenge, if such a 
thing is possible. She decided to take her hard-earned money 
and start a school for girls in that very place. I went with her 
to do this thing. 

The trip was not easy. The strain on her emotions as she 
went over the place where the old home had been, where they had 
lived in a hut on the street corner, where her mother had 
been killed, where her brother had hung himself thinking 
the whole family had died, where her sister who had taken 
poison was buried, was not easy to bear. The village people all 
knew her, from the old man who reminded her that he had sold 
her candy to the woman who had bought her. They were anxious 
to see the little girl who had been so cruelly treated and was now 
so far ahead of them all. The church doors were opened at night 
and the whole town came in, even the official of the place. I could 
see nothing but a sea of faces. She told them what she had done 
since she had left them and what she was doing now and they 
were most interested. Then she said, “Some of you have been 
telling me that I ought to come back and take my revenge for my 
mother. That is what I have come for now.” The room was 
quiet and tense and I suppose they were wondering what a foreign 
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woman and this Chinese girl could do to them. She paused and 
then added, “But I am not going to revenge as you do. I am 
going to revenge as a Christian should. I am what I am because 
the foreigners came here and preached the religion you killed my 
mother and father for. They believed in educating girls. I want 
the girls of Tieh Chang to have a chance like mine to get this 
religion and this education. So we have come to start a school 
in memory of my mother and I want you to let your girls come." 
We stayed several days and every day she talked to crowds about 
Jesus and their relation to Him and to God. The little school 
was opened and is still running. The little girls of Tieh Chang 
are having their chance because this one girl was filled with a 
desire to serve. The preacher was new in that charge and up to 
that time had found no opening for his work. At our last meeting 
he said, “You have all been coming here every night to hear 
this Gospel. We will not close now. We invite you to keep 
coming here every night and while we can not talk as well as this 
teacher from Peking, we will do our best to help you.” It meant 
leaving school, dropping nearly a week of classes to take this trip, 
but what were they as compared to the opportunity of giving this 
girl her chance to express her heart’s desire? She could not have 
gone alone. And what an example it was and is to the girls still 
in school who know her, and to the people of that place, of what 
a real evangelistic-spirited Christian will do! 

So I come back to the first four points. The fourth can be 
controlled by school authorities. The first can be brought out 
by special thought and attention in using all opportunities. The 
third depends on our prayer and efforts under God s power, and 
the second is undoubtedly one of the hardest and yet most essential 
things to gain in the expression of the evangelistic spirit of any 
school. 
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The Canton Purity Campaign. 

TRACEY K. JONES 

iNTON has recently been stirred by three great epic making 
movements. The first was political. Last spring hundreds 
of thousands of enthusiastic, aggressive citizens jammed 
the new wide avenues to watch a monster parade of labor 
unions, dragons, bands and floats, which for three hours passed 
in review before the newly elected President, Dr. Sun Yat Sen. It 
seems clear now that this movement marked the dawn of a new 
political day. 

The second movement was industrial in its nature. During 
1921 and the early months of 3922 there has been more than ten 
large strikes. Even the conservatives agree that the last great 
strike, the Seaman's strike, marks a “Turn in the Industrial Road.” 
At one time it is claimed that over 100,000 laborers were “out.” 
Shipping to the four corners of the world was blocked. Labor 
felt its power. Its aggressive leaders have gained the confidence 
of the workers—to some extent. A new industrial day has arrived. 

The third great movement was moral and religious. Last 
fall the Canton Christian Council, awake to the “New Day” that 
is at hand, took up the question of a forward movement of the 
Christian and Moral forces of the city. Under the able leader¬ 
ship of Rev. Chiu Koon Koi, Chairman of the Canton Christian 
Council, a great Purity Campaign was launched. Two years pre¬ 
vious the Christian Church had initiated and directed to a glorious 
victory the Christian Anti-Gambling Campaign—the new Govern¬ 
ment abolishing a terrible evil which paid over $6,000,000 a year 
into the treasury. That same fall the Churches went in together 
on a great city evangelistic campaign. Over 2,200 decisions for 
the Christian life were recorded and over 10,000 portions of the 
Gospel were sold in all parts of that great city. 

With this background of experience in moral warfare, the 
Church Council boldly planned the following program: (1) The 
abolition of girl slavery; (2) the elimination of impure books, 
pictures and shows; (3) the elimination of prostitution; and (4) 
a law prohibiting polygamy. 

The first three months of the campaign was carried on “Inside 
the Church.” The aim was to get the “Gideon Army of 8,000 
Christians” thoroughly aroused, informed and set to work. Dur- 
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ing this time there were over 3,000 Christians in Purity Bible 
study classes. A weekly “News Sheet” kept the pastors and 
Christians in touch with new information and the progress of the 
Campaign. 

During the last of January, the Survey Committee reported 
some of the conditions the movement faced. It was found that 
in one section of the city in 3,200 homes, with a total population 
of 19,000, there were 1,070 concubines and 1,440 slave girls. 
Later surveys in other sections, for the middle and upper classes, 
result in approximately the same percentage. The students found 
thirty impure books for sale in one bookshop. The city govern¬ 
ment received over half a million dollars annually from the 
eleven Red light districts. 

The great city-wide drive began in February. A mass meet¬ 
ing of over 1,000 Christian men was addressed by Mayor Sun Fo 
and Mr. George Hsu, Minister of Justice for the Southern Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Sun in expressing his support of the movement said, 
“Brother Christians, I do not believe there would be any Purity 
Campaign in Canton if it were not for the Church.” He said 
the government would do its part when public sentiment was 
aroused. 

After this a drive was made to enroll large numbers in 
specially prepared Purity Bible classes. The total enrollment ran 
well over 8,000. The weekly attendance was well over 6,000. 
Thousands of pamphlets, such as Speer's “How to Deal With 
Temptation” and Dr. Mott's “The Temptation of Students and 
the Power of Jesus Christ,” were distributed or sold. 

Posters, bills, lectures in the Churches, lantern slide enter¬ 
tainments got the city to talking. The facts of the terrible results 
of impurity and the blessings of the clean life were common topics 
of conversation. 

For a finishing work there was put on during the ten days 
from March 15th to 25th a great Purity Exhibit, with lantern 
slide lectures, movie shows and Morality Plays. Over 18,000 
people saw this exhibit. The women came in the afternoon and 
the men at night. Rain did not stop the thousand or more men 
who came each evening. 

Long before the time set for “Action” results started to come 
in—most of them indirect but still this Christian movement was 
in a real sense in the vanguard and made the others possible. One 
outlying district, Toi Shan, abolished prostitution. Several other 
districts then followed. Then President Sun issued a proclamation 
abolishing Girl Slavery. Later Governor Chun issued the order 
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that no more impure books should be published or sold. At this 
date it is reported that Kwangsi Province has eliminated prostitu¬ 
tion over the whole province. During March the Chinese papers 
had articles almost every day telling of some new district which 
was taking up the question. The influence has gone out to the 
Cantonese in distant lands who look to their native city as a Mecca. 
A missionary returning from Singapore tells that the Chinese there 
have heard of the movement and are talking of doing something. 

After these months of work it can be seen that the city was 
“set” for another great movement. On March 31st, over 1.000 
students went to each shop of the city and asked each shopkeeper 
to support the movement and to show his support by posting above 
the door of the shop ja red paper bearing these words, “This Shop 
Sanctions the Elimination of Prostitution.” It was inspiring 
to see the signs before four out of every five of the shops. 

One student told this story. He said that the head of one 
shop said that he made money from this evil but that his conscience 
told him that it was wrong. He said to the students, “Put up the 
sign.” 

A great parade, planned to bring the matter to the attention 
of the officials, was held April 1st. Mr. Chun Kei Woon, formerly 
head of the Kwangtung Educational Association, was head of 
the parade committee. He deserves great credit for its success. 
The parade was headed by two autos which opened a way through 
the great crowds. Then followed a band, then a large twenty 
foot banner with the inscription, “Attention! Eliminate Prostitu¬ 
tion.” Then followed doctors, nurses, the Red Cross, hundreds 
of schools and thousands of students, with various other organiza¬ 
tions including labor unions. 

Dr. Wu Ting Fang, reviewing the parade from the balcony 
of the Foreign Office, as a group of over 500 smartly dressed 
students marched by, remarked to a foreigner, “Have you ever seen 
anything like that?” It was a great sight. A few minutes later, 
Frank Lee, a Christian member of the Foreign Office, said to Dr. 
Wu, “There is the hope of China.” 

As those thousands of students marched by, it was inspiring 
to realize that they were not marching for some selfish aim. The 
Christian students were marching for the King of Kings. The 
others were marching not for a better wage but for a better day 
for the women and children of Canton. 

Some of the actual results so far are as follows. 

The Mayor Sun Fo—son of Dr. Sun Yat Sen—has made 
out the new city budget without the “Sing Song Girls' Tax.” 
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It remains to be seen whether the new City Council will adopt his 
scheme. There are five strong Christians on the Council, so we 
have grounds for hope. 

The greatest result of the campaign has been the “toning up” 
of the moral fighting power of the Church. The Church has 
again felt the call to aggressive warfare for the Kingdom which 
is to be. The Church has felt the power which the spirit of the 
strong Living Church has placed in its “Body.” 

The students as a result of the Purity Bible Lessons, the 
lectures, and the reading of fine pamphlets, thirsted for action. 
The campaign gave them a chance to do something. We dare to 
hope that this will mean much for the future. 

The anti-religious and anti-Christian movement from Peking 
broke upon Canton the day of the Purity Parade. What a day to 
enter the open fight! As the thousands gathered to see the parade, 
autos rushed through the streets scattering literature saying that 
Christianity was a superstition and was now dying out God had 
planned the answer. One hour after this literature was scattered 
the multitudes of China's greatest city saw the greatest moral de¬ 
monstration in its history. 

The campaign clearly demonstrated that the Church needs to 
be in the “thick of the fight.” It needs a close at hand, vital 
moral task. It shows that others outside of the Church are 
looking to the Church for leadership in things moral. 


Obituaries 


Mrs. Murdock MacKenzie. 

r^plN many parts of China deep sympathy will be felt with Rev. 
I I I Dr. Murdock MacKenzie, of the Canadian Presbyterian 
I -*• ] Mission in Honan, now on furlough in Canada where his 
wife after prolonged suffering has passed away. In the 
early days of our work in North Honan, when the missionary 
was looked upon with dislike and suspicion, Mrs. MacKenzie in 
the little market-town of Ch’u-wang gathered about her the 
children whom she taught, thus gaining an entrance into homes 
and hearts. Perhaps it was in her own home that the charm of 
Mrs. MacKenzie’s personality shone most brightly. She delighted 
to do innumerable kind things, and, in a marked degree, the 
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joy of hospitality was hers. When the home circle was broken 
and an only son, Douglas, left for school in Canada, his mother 
accompanied him, and later when the brave boy with others 
answered his country’s call beyond the seas, Mrs. MacKenzie again 
made the journey to England. Here she remained, making a 
bright home, for not only her own boy, but for the sons of other 
mothers. In self-forgetting work she toiled amid the stress and 
anxiety of those awful days, until the supreme sacrifice was made 
by the beloved son. Those who were with Mrs. MacKenzie during 
the last months and weeks of her life speak of the same brave 
self-forgetfulness, even in suffering. The break has now come 
in our ranks. She has been called to higher service in the Master's 
immediate Presence. Ours is the loss, and life seems less rich, 
because she is gone, but hers the gain. 

Susie McC. Grant. 


Elizabeth Reifsnyder. 

Dr. Elizabeth Reifsnyder died recently at Liverpool, Penn., 
at the age of sixty-four. Dr. Reifsnyder graduated in 1881 at 
the Philadelphia Medical College for Women. In 1883 she received 
appointment as a medical missionary under the Women’s Union 
Missionary Society. She was the first missionary sent out by 
that Society and started the first hospital for the exclusive treat¬ 
ment of women and children in Shanghai. In June 1885, a new 
modern hospital was opened for her work. In addition to her 
medical work Dr. Reifsnyder took part in religious activities. She 
regularly attended chapel and Chinese Church and taught a Sunday 
School class. She also conducted a Friday afternoon class for 
the nurses. All her own dispensers, nurses and other assistants 
were trained by her and were most loyal to her. So favourable 
was the response to her work that she was able to secure funds 
for it without calling upon the home society. For thirty-one years 
Dr. Reifsnyder carried on medical missionary work in Shanghai. 
Her name will long be remembered. 
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Our Book Table 


PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES. 

An Introduction to Missionary Service. Edited by G. A. Gollock and 

E. G. K. He watt, M.A. With Appendices by R. R. Marett, M.A., D. 

Sc., J. N. Farquhar, M.A., D. Lrrr., Kenneth J. Saunders, B.A., P. J. 

Maclagan, D. Phil., D. B. MacDonald, D.D., A. E. Garvie, D.D., W. 

Sutton Page, B.A., B.D., H. Balme, F.R.C.S., D.P.H. (London), T. Gear 

Willett, F. A. Cockin, M.A. Humphrey Milford, 1921. 167 pages. 

Price 316. 

This is a book of unusual value and ought to be known to all 
interested in missions as soon as possible. It is not, however, the 
kind of a book that needs puffing advertisements to get an immediate 
sale, for fear that it will be out of date in a few months. It is of 
lasting value, a standard volume on missionary preparation, and it is 
easy to prophesy that the book will be read and studied for many 
years to come. 

The International Review of Missions has been the medium of 
collecting a vast amount of material of the utmost importance covering 
all activities relative to mission work, and the volume under review 
is a testimony to the fact that this material is not allowed to be stored 
away but is being used. It is understood that the greater share of 
the work of writing this book has fallen to the Associate Editor of 
the International Review of Missions, Miss G. A. Gollock, and the 
work done is certainly most excellent. There is a breadth of view, 
an insight into the problems, a soundness of judgment and a spiritual 
sympathy that cannot but make a deep impression on the reader. 

This compact volume on missionary training and tactics is primarily 
intended for outgoing missionaries, but also for young men and women 
in the home churches to help them see what missionary service would 
offer. But I feel convinced that the book will also be read with the 
deepest interest by the missionary in the field. It will help him review 
his whole work and remind him of many important things in the 
missionary service apt to be forgotten under the pressure of his daily 
duties. 

The book contains twelve chapters and an appendix on non- 
Christian religions, language study and other matters, and valuable 
bibliographical references are given. Appendix IV dealing with China 
ought to have included Pott’s “A Sketch of Chinese History" in the list 
of books recommended for the study of the History of China. This 
small volume is one of the few books treating the Chinese history in 
a really scientific, historical way. 

If the Editor of the Recorder is going to give us a list of books 
for summer reading—and I move that it be done—I should like to 
see “An Introduction to Missionary Service" at the top of the list. 


0. D. 
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Fix-Flower Tablets. Poems translated from the Chinese by Florence 

Ayscough. English Versions by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Company, 

The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1921. 

Amy Lowell was born a poet and Florence Ayscough was born 
in China. It is not strange, therefore, that when these two undertook 
to collaborate from opposite sides of the Pacific on a book of translations 
of Chinese poetry, they were able to produce a volume which gives 
perhaps the best general interpretation of the Chinese poets which 
we have in English. It is significant that critics in America who 
know nothing about China but much about poetry have hailed “Fir- 
Flower Tablets” as a most charming and desirable book in itself. 
And critics in China, acknowledging its faithfulness, have failed to 
see what Miss Lowell has added but have suggested that Mrs. Ayscough 
might well do her own translating. 

Perhaps a part of the reason for both of these opinions is that 
the poetry is rendered in free-verse, which in its least inspired moments 
is still able to please by the beauty of the original conception, sincerely 
and directly stated in the translation. It is very difficult for a poet 
to make all of his verse equally radiant. Now when a poem is tricked 
out with regular meter and rhyme, if it fails to be really good poetry, 
it becomes at once poor poetry. But when free-verse somehow fails 
of the ultimate spark, it may, and in this book often does, I think, 
remain good prose. A great number of these poems might very 
conceivably have been written by Mrs. Ayscough, Arthur Waley or 
some other intelligent layman. But occasionally Miss Lowell gives 
us a gem which no one but a master poet could have produced. Such 
is “Dancing” by Yang Kwei-fei, the “White Poplar” concubine of 
the Emperor Ming Hwang, a poem which has somehow caught the 
baffling delicacy of motion which we often see in Chinese paintings 
of beautiful women; such also are “The Song of the White Clouds” 
and "River Chant” by Li T'ai Po. These and a few others give 
life and atmosphere to the whole book and make its publication a real 
landmark in our understanding of the art and therefore of the heart 
of the Chinese people. 

That Miss Lowell has, however, been so successful with her 
free-verse does not seem to justify the categorical condemnation of 
all extant and potential metrical versions of Chinese poetry pronounced 
in her preface. We might remind the lady that a good poet once 
said, “Beauty lives with kindness.” Mrs. Ayscough’s admirable 
introduction to this book giving the backgrounds and symbolism of 
Chinese poetry with the two charming biographies of Li Po and Tu 
Fu would in itself make this book worth possessing. 

Louise S. Hammond. 


Hunter Corbett. Fifty-six years Missionary in China. By James R. 
Craighead. Fleming H. Rcvcll Co. On sale at the Mission Book Co., 
Shanghai. Priee $3.00 Mcx. 

Dr. Corbett was one of the pioneers in Mission Work in the 
Province of Shantung, and during the fifty-six years of his labors 
in that Province was privileged to see many and remarkable changes, 
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many of which changes were due to his own untiring, manifold and 
wisely directed efforts. As itinerator, in which he usually spent two 
months in the fall and two in the spring, travelling in cart or mule 
litter, on horseback or on foot, and covering many hundreds of miles 
each trip and visiting stations over a widely extended field; as educator, 
having a large school besides conducting training classes for native 
evangelists; as preacher, especially in his street chapel in Chefoo 
where he went frequently even up to the very last and where he had 
gathered a remarkable Museum to which thousands were attracted 
from all over the Province; as writer and speaker, doing deputation 
work while home on furlough, for which his services were in great 
demand and in which he was wonderfully inspiring;—in these and 
many other works Dr. Corbett was untiring and his labors have been 
very much blest. Great-hearted, whole-souled, generous, wise, full 
of energy and zeal and always with a saving sense of humor, he had 
but one impelling motive, the salvation of China through the Gospel. 

The story of his life is worthily told by his son-in-law, Mr. 
Craighead, and is a valuable addition to the Bibliography of Mission 
Work in China. Every missionary should have a copy and read and 
study it. 

G. F. F. 


The C.I.M. Hymnary. Paper covers. 8x514- incites. The C.I.M. Hymnary 
Tune Book. Cloth boards. 9X6 inches. The Hymnary printed by 
Commercial Press . No indication as to where the Tune Book was printed. 

The Hymnary (words only) is Chinese stitched, and organists 
will want to grumble at its refusal to He flat on the book rest. But 
that seems to be its only fault. The type is large and very clearly 
printed: the Indices are also unusually clear; the (English) Index 
of Subjects arranged is very helpful. The numbers run up to 394, 
and include several popular Choruses, also the Te Deum and the 
Venite. Every missionary interested in Chinese hymnology should 
possess a copy of these beautiful books. Nineteen of the hymns are 
starred as “Chinese compositions/' but probably more than that 
number might be similarly marked. 

The Tune Book contains 343 tunes; is well-bound, chaste in 
appearance, and the paper used is of excellent quality. The type 
could with advantage have been a little larger, but is very clear 
and accurately spaced. The pages are large but convenient, and the 
margins generous. This book will easily open flat on the organ. 
Organists will appreciate the numbering device, which gives the very 
minimum of trouble. When a hymn is announced, one turns to the 
same number in the Tune Book, where either the proper tune or— 
if that tune has already been given to an earlier hymn—a cross reference 
is given. In all of these ways the book is a real pleasure to handle, 
which makes one feel the more regretful that the harmonies of many 
of the tunes had not been thoroughly overhauled by some competent 
Editor ere they were perpetuated in this otherwise faultless book. 
There are a large group of tunes which contain numerous and flagrant 
instances of the transgression of the primary rules of harmony, i.e., 
those forbidding consecutive fifths and octaves. Vide Nos. 7, 19, 22, 
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27, 43, 63, 108, 117, ISO, 183, 2JD6, 248. Another fundamental rule 
is that the ‘third ’ (mediant) of a chord may not be omitted. There 
are instances of this omission in Nos. 210, 225 and 261. In the 
last-mentioned 'Warrington 1 (second measure) the result is yet 
another instance of consecutive octaves! 

Nos. 210 and 212 are obviously the same tune adapted, but are 
inconsistent, as the melodies in the second (musical) lines are not 
alike. 212 follows the popular way of singing; 210 is as given by 
the composer. 

In 239 “ Pilgrims,” the melody in the second measure should 
run C. B. D. F. not C. B. F. A. 

For 96, the time as printed is incorrect. It should commence 
in | time, changing to Y time immediately before the last chord 
in the top line. 

The proof sheets must have been very carefully read, but there 
are a few misprints. No. 21, the alto fourth note from the end should 
be dotted. 

No. 34, fifth note from end, Bass A should be G. 

No. 203, ninth note from beginning, alto E should be D. As 
it stands, more consecutive fifths are produced! 

One wonders why “ Meadows ” is given for 48. It is a poor 
substitute for the usual tune (Victory) for that hymn. 

" Cherryhinton ” (268) has presumably won its way into the 
book, but its musical claims are not apparent. 

Those who know Stainer's beautiful setting of “Soldau” (255) 
will regret that his harmony was not followed here. 

To our mind many of the tunes are much too high for Chinese 
voices, and should have been transposed to lower keys. E.g., “Beverley” 
(273)—a very fine tune to a good hymn—will either not be used or 
else murdered! Very few of our converts can get up to F sharp. 
The tune should have been given in C, or even B flat. So also 
No. 111. 

No. 328 “Daniel” might well have been arranged in four parts 
harmony: as given here it will be the despair of many organists, those 
'beginners* who need all the help and encouragement one can give 
them. 

In spite, however, of these points which call for criticism, the 
book has very much to recommend it, and we heartily congratulate 
those who use the hymn book, on having such a beautiful companion 
for it. 

W. H. G. 


Colloquial Chinese. By A. N. J. Whymant. Kegan Paul, French, Trubner 
& Company, Ltd., London; W. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 3}6 
net. Pp. 106. 

What have we before us, a textbook, or a notebook? On the 
cover we read “ Expressly for the use of those who desire to acquire 
a rapid and sound colloquial knowledge of the Chinese language.*' 
That reads as though the author was planning a textbook. 

But on page III in the paragraph “ Note to the Reader ” the 
author says, It is “ A sort of notebook ” of the Chinese language. 
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A textbook should contain no extraneous matter for a beginner. 
Everything that does not apply directly to the subject in hand should 
be omitted, but on pages 9 to 14 we have material on “ Differences 
in style, Notes on Prosody, Varieties of Chinese, and Examination 
of Styles of Writing,” none of which are of any use to a beginner. 
In like manner one system of romanization is ample for any one 
man, but the author introduces four systems. Nor is it particularly 
clear what interest a student of northern colloquial has in the Cantonese 
which is introduced in the general vocabulary at the end of the book. 

In beginning the study of any language the student has to learn 
largely by imitation because he has no background in the language 
by which he is able to correct the work he does, but the author in 
his notes to the reader says, “ If he (the student) would make real 
and sensible progress, he must make his own exercises from the raw 
material provided.” It is hard to see how the student could be at 
all sure that his self-made exercises were correct; and unless he were 
sure, then his work would be of no value to himself. For these 
reasons the reviewer would not consider that the “Colloquial Chinese” 
is satisfactory as a textbook. 

But if it is considered as “A Notebook” on the study of the Chinese 
language, then the book has an immediate interest. For one who is 
ignorant of the nature of the Chinese language and yet is interested 
in, and wants to know about it, then this little book becomes a mine 
of information. 

We are told something about the history and nature of the language. 
We are given certain general principles which should guide the student 
in the study of the language. This is followed by a Sound Table 
for Northern Mandarin, which in turn is followed by an illustration 
of one of the difficulties of the student of the language, namely, how 
to romanize the sounds. Four systems are given, in which another— 
newer and perhaps fully as accurate a system—finds no place, viz., the 
Standard Romanization. 

The Romanization table is followed by four lessons as follows: 

1. The simple sentence. 

2. The position of negatives. 

3. Numerals and adjectives. 

4. Pronouns and exercises. 

The last two sections of the last lesson call for some notice. 
In section (44) the author speaks of “ pronominal forms which are 
not exactly pronouns” and then says, “Those will be dealt with in 
a later section ” but besides the final general vocabulary there is 
but one brief later section which does not refer to this section. 

Again in section (45) the author says, “There is no relative 
pronoun in Chinese.” 

I wonder what he would call “ So ” in the sentence “ T'a so mai 
ti tung hsi, O pu yao.” 

Whereas the Cantonese section of the final vocabulary would 
be of no use to the student of Northern Mandarin, it is decidedly 
interesting to one studying about China to see how great a difference 
there is between the speech of the northern and southern sections 
of this great land. 


Wilbur A. Wilson. 
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The Chinese as they are. By J. R. Saunders, Th. D. Fleming H . Revell 
Company. For sale by Edward Evans & Sons, Shanghai. Price G. 
$1.50 net. 

This is a book of 176 pages, with 27 illustrations and a map, the 
latter showing the distribution of the Missionary Body in 1919. It 
is designed rather for people of the homeland, and especially student 
volunteers and new missionaries to China. It contains twenty-four 
chapters describing the Chinese, their country, language, government, 
customs, religions, education, etc., and the manner and methods of 
mission work among them. Dr. Saunders has written from an 
experience of twenty years in China and from extended observation, 
having travelled through various provinces in Southern, Central and 
North China. 

The work needs editing, the language not always being up to 
what one would expect in such a book from such a source, and some 
of the descriptions, of the work, of women, for example, are local and 
far from general. 


Studies in Chinese Life. By Adam Grainger of the China Inland Mission. 

Chengtu, W. China. Can, Pres. Mission Press. 1922. Pp. 151. 

The late Mr. Grainger was an ardent student of the dialects of 
West China, and the author of a dictionary of the same. He also 
spent much time in the investigation of local Customs, etc., but did 
not collect the results for print. 

The publication of these “ Studies ” is intended to be a 
“ memorial ” to Mr. Grainger, and is for that reason not open to the 
same criticism as it would otherwise be. There are 20 themes 
occupying the treatment all the way from 2 or 3 pages to 20 pages, 
as on “Chinese Foodstuffs,” which the Editor highly values. 

Birth, marriage, death, burial and other customs, are followed 
by collections of superstitions, riddles, and sentences from standard 
books. Three sentences (only) from the Trimetrical Classic are 
translated with the original commentary. 

There are 5 pages of sentences from the Tao Te Ching, and an 
hundred selections from the Four Books. The separate chapters are 
too brief and too unrelated to be of general usefulness, and lack a 
connecting thread upon which to hang them. This Booklet will, how¬ 
ever, serve to remind his friends of an indefatigable worker who 
helped much to pave smoother roads for those coming after. 


China's Place in the Sun. Stanley High. With an Introduction by 
Paul, S. Reixsch. Pp. 212, xxix. Illustrated. New, $1.75 gold. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Out of the background supplied by an extensive tour of China, 
that took Mr. High from Fukien to Manchuria and from Kiangsu 
to Szechuen, comes this book. It presents in compact form the 
essential facts as to the material and human resources of China, 
sketches developments since the outbreak of the World War, and 
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gives a graphic description of the Student Movement and the New 
Tide of Thought. It is the first book published in America, unless 
the reviewer is mistaken, to give an adequate treatment of this 
significant feature of modern China. The relations of China and the 
United States are outlined, and a suggestion of China’s future given. 
The author holds that China is bound to occupy a foremost place in 
the international society of the future, whatever its present difficulties. 
High tribute is paid the work being done by Christian missions. 
Altogether a valuable, popular treatment of contemporary Chinese 
affairs. 

P. H. 


“Some Aspects of Chinese Civilization." 

At the request of the Executive Committee in China of the 
Eleventh Conference of the World’s Student Christian Conference, 
a number of Chinese leaders were asked to give their views on 
certain outstanding problems. So here we have the Chinese view¬ 
point on the Renaissance, Industry, Agriculture, Medicine and Religion. 
The principal article is one on ‘‘The Confucian God Idea” by Y. Y. 
Tsu. The book was presented as a souvenir to the Conference which 
met at Peking. 


“China and the Federation.” 

This is a series of short articles by Chinese leaders on various 
aspects of the Christian movement in China. It is reprinted from 
the “ Student World ” of January 1922. It deals with education, 
social life, Church, position of women and the Student Movement. 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion. By J. Gresham Machen, D.D. Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Publishers: The Macmillan Company, New York. G. $3.00. 

This is a vigorous and an important book, dealing with the 
origin of the Christian religion. The question of the _ truth of 
Christianity is indissolubly connected with the history of its origin, 
and in order to investigate the latter the writer has chosen the approach 
that is offered by the vital fact of Paul’s religious experience. Starting 
from this primary datum, Dr. Machen proceeds to ask how it can 
be explained, and what conception of Christ it involves. He deals 
in turn with three explanations which he regards as inadequate, (1) the 
view which makes Paul more dependent upon the historical tradition 
about Jesus than on an immediate experience of the living Christ; (2) 
the view of critics such as Wrede who overemphasized the influence of 
Paul’s early Jewish ideas; and (3)—which he deals with most fully— 
the view advocated in Bousset’s “Kyrios Christos” that the contemporary 
pagan religion of the Graeco-Roman world furnished the source of 
Paul’s religious ideas and experience. None of these theories, he 
contends, really explains the fact or gives a satisfying account of such 
a momentous phenomenon as the apostle’s religious life. Nothing 
short of personal contact and living communion with Christ can 
explain Paul's life. And then from this strong and sure ground, the 
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author goes on to show that that experience also carries with it and 
necessarily involves a deeper and more ‘supernatural* view of the 
Person of Christ than is found in any of the rival theories which he 
has examined and combated. “It is not a group of ideas that is to 
be explained, if Paulinism is to be accounted for, but the love of 
Paul for his Saviour. And that love is rooted, not in what Christ 
had said, but in what Christ had done. ‘He loved me and gave Him¬ 
self for me.’ There lies the basis of the religion of Paul; there 
lies the basis of all of Christianity.” 

Professor Machen makes good his case and it is a strong one. 
He might even have strengthened it had he held more consistently 
to the priority of experience. ‘Christian experience,’ he says, ‘has 
ordinarily been connected with one particular view of the origin of 
the Christian movement; where that view has been abandoned, the 
experience has ceased,’ Would it not be true to say that where 
the experience has waned, the view has lost ground too ? 


Child Study. By Rev. William Walter Smith, A.M., M.D. Published by 
The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. Pp. 271, G $1.00. 

This volume of child study has been very effectively adapted 
to Sunday School teaching, and should be well worth serious study 
by any group of religious workers. In arrangement of material, it 
is clear and attractive. Especially helpful and pertinent are the 
"suggested readings” which head each chapter. 

As to presentation of content one feels that the author speaks “as 
one having authority.” His ideas on each branch of the subject taken 
up are both sound and stimulating. Syllabi, summaries and discussion 
topics all add to the general richness of the course, even though the 
bibliography may in some cases for the sake of more modern thought, 
need somewhat of revision. 

Translation of the book into Chinese would greatly enhance its 
usefulness. 

F. C. B. 


Correspondence 


TEACHER OF NATURE STUDY 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder 

Dear Sir: —I wish to inquire 
through the Reoordfr whether 
any school or other organiza¬ 
tion in China would like a 
teacher in elementary agricul¬ 
ture, school gardens, land¬ 
scape gardening, nature 
study and biology. I see the 
East China Christian Educa¬ 


tional Association publishes a 
very comprehensive course of 
study for agricultural work, 
but I have not heard of any 
place giving such instruction. 

I have been visiting in China 
two years and will probably 
return to America this sum¬ 
mer. I would be glad to pre¬ 
pare for this kind of work, if 
I knew there was any opening 
for it. I am a graduate of an 
agricultural college and have 
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taught high school science foT 
three years. I am now teach¬ 
ing nature study and English 
in a girls’ high school, but 
have not decided as to what 
I shall do in the future. I 
would be glad to communicate 


with anyone interested in the 
above line of work. 

Yours very truly, 
Alice M. Powell. 

Union Girls’ High School, 
Hangchow, April 15, 1922. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Canton Christian College 
has issued a pamphlet dealing 
with their recent importation 
of plants and animals into 
South China. The animals 
consist mainly of milk goats, 
dairy cows, chickens and hogs. 
The college is also introducing 
Western foods and is launch¬ 
ing a campaign for the in¬ 
troduction of flowers and orna¬ 
mentals. 

We have received word that 
missionaries desiring to enter 
the Battle Creek Sanatorium 
may write to the Christian 
Endeavour Society of the 
Sanatorium, care of Mr. J. H. 
Kendrick. Mr. Kendrick will 
render assistance in every way 
possible in securing rooms at 
reasonable rates. The Chris¬ 
tian Endeavour Society in the 
Sanatorium, desires to assist 
visiting missionaries. 

On April 27th, 28th and 29th 
representatives of the Presby¬ 
terian Churches, the London 
Mission and the American 
Board met for the considera¬ 
tion of their common in¬ 
terests. This is a move to¬ 
wards closer Christian unity 
on the part of these three 
organizations. It will be 
watched with interest. In 
this connection a bulletin 
called “Presbyterians and their 
Lights/' dated December 1921, 
has come to this office. It 
gives a short history of this 
movement for interdenomina¬ 
tional unity. 

An opportunity will again be 
afforded during the coming sum¬ 
mer season for missionaries and 


other foreigners who may be 
interested to attend a Bible study 
conference at the conference plant 
at Rocky Point, Peitaiho, held 
approximately from July 27 th to 
August 25 th. A daily program 
of Bible study will be conducted. 
Friends are welcome to attend 
this conference as far as the limit 
of accommodation will go. Those 
desiring to attend may write to 
J. H. Blackstoue, Nanking. 

“China’s Millions” for March 
1922 contains a thrilling ac¬ 
count of the escape of Mr. 
Herbert Parker of the China 
Inland Mission from captivity. 
He was carried off by brigands 
on August 16th and found 
little opportunity to escape 
until about September 18th. 
Those who think that pioneer 
days of missionary work are 
all past should read this story 
of narrow escape in which Mr. 
Parker was reduced for a 
while to chocolate in his 
pocket for food and to drops 
of rain that fell from the 
leaves and bushes for water. 
The only way to get into the 
spirit of this story is to read 
it. 

The Pacific School of Re¬ 
ligion, Berkely, California {es¬ 
tablished 1866) offers to grad¬ 
uate students, men and wo¬ 
men, with a thorough mastery 
of the English language, 
scholarship aid and further 
training in Bible Study, Theo¬ 
logy, Religious Education, His¬ 
tory of Religion, Social Service, 
etc., with special reference to 
the problem of Asiatic Chris- 
1 tianity. Terms begin August 
l 21st, 1922, and January 15th, 
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1923. Those interested may 
write to Herman F. Schwartz, 
President. 

There has recently been 
started what is known as “The 
Pioneer Mission Agency.” 
The headquarters of this 
agency are at 600 Perry Build¬ 
ing, 1530 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., U. S. A., 
and its purpose is stated to be 
“to learn and publish the need, 
and to forward workers and 
means, for pioneer mission 
work.” They do not intend 
to engage in direct missionary 
work but to support evangel¬ 
ical and missionary agencies, 
denominational and interde¬ 
nominational, who wish to 
take the unheard message of 
the Gospel to new tribes and 
peoples. This information is 
secured from the “Sunday 
School Times” of February 
25 th, 1922, where this move¬ 
ment is discussed at length. 

Rev. Lyman V. Cady, B.D., 
A.B.C.F.M., Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion and 
Christian Ethics in Shantung 
Christian University, Tsinan, 
Shantung, and Rev. Rowland 
M. Cross, A.B.C.F.M. who is 
engaged in Bible teaching and 
social work in Peking have 
been appointed Missionary 
Fellows of Union Theological 
Seminary for the year 1922-23. 
Out of the twenty Fellowship 
appointments thus far made, 
ten have gone to China. Con¬ 
nected with these Fellowships 
are missionary scholarships. 
Both of them are open to 
missionaries on furlough or 
to exceptionally well qualified 
natives of mission lands who 
have responsible positions of 
Christian service. 


Those who, two winters agot 
contributed funds for the assist¬ 
ance of distressed Nestorian and 
Armenian Christians will be glad 
to learn that a letter has been 
received from the Rev. G. M. 
Nicholas, who was touring China 
in 1919 to collect funds, stating 
that he has arrived safely at 
Mosul, Mesopotamia. The funds 
collected were distributed to the 
refugees by Bishop Surges and 
Rev.W. M, McDowell, an Ameri¬ 
can missionary. Mr. Nicholas 
says that the condition of the 
refugees is still very distressing. 
Some of them are scattered 
throughout the district of Mosul 
and are living in tents in the 
“ Wilderness of Coker.” This 
information was received in a 
letter to Bishop Molony who 
assisted Mr. Nicholas in raising 
funds. 


A confirmed report of the 
murder of Dr. A. C. Shelton by 
bandits near Batang was received 
in Peking on Monday, March 
6 tb. Dr. Shelton was captured 
by the bandits about two years 
ago, his release being affected 
by Mr. F. A. Smith, ** Chicago 
Tribune” correspondent. Dr. 
Shelton was a member of the 
Foreign Christian Mission and 
went through Shanghai last 
October, accompanied by Mrs. 
Shelton, on his way to Batang 
where his mission maintains a 
station. Dr. Shelton had in¬ 
tended to use Batang as a base 
for advance into Tibet, where 
Chambdo was to have been the 
next station in the work. The 
chieftain who held him captive 
last year was executed and it is 
supposed that Dr. Shelton’s mur¬ 
der was planned by way of 
revenge. From the “Weekly 
Review,” March nth, 1922 , 
page 72 . 
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The Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report of the “Door of Hope” 
is worth special attention by 
Christian workers everywhere. 
In 1901 two girls were being 
helped; now there are about 
350 of different ages. In 
November 1904, on the sug¬ 
gestion of ten Chinese officials, 
the Receiving Home in Foo¬ 
chow Road was opened. 
From the beginning 2,540 
women and children have in 
various ways been helped by 
this Receiving Home; of 
these 132 came in 1921. Many 
striking instances of work 
accomplished are given. There 
is an interesting account of 
the industrial home started 
in 1906 and there are brief 
accounts of how some of those 
who have been saved have 
gone to work for others. The 
actual expenditure during 
1921 was over $30,500. 

The following resolution was 
adopted in the autumn of 1920 
at a conference of the seven non- 
Roman Catholic missionary so¬ 
cieties in the island of Mada¬ 
gascar. “We are met together 
as representatives of seven mis¬ 
sionary societies working in the 
island of Madagascar for the ex¬ 
tension of the Kingdom of God. 
Coming as we do from all the 
different Christian communities, 
other than Roman Catholic, 
which are represented in this 
island, we differ widely in our 
Church organization and ill our 
methods of presenting Christian 
truth. Nevertheless, we recog¬ 
nize one another as brethren 
in Christ, and we are working, 
each iu his own way, for the 
uplifting of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Sou of God and 
the Saviour of man kind. We 
reverently worship Him as 
the Divine Lord of Glory. 


We desire His blessing upon 
our gatherings. We seek, for 
ourselves and for one another, 
the spirit of mutual forbearance 
and love, that sense of humble 
dependence upon our Heavenly 
Father, that sensitiveness to the 
leadings of His Holy Spirit, 
which shall enable us in all onr 
deliberations worthily to magnify 
H is Holy Name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

The “Report of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society” for 
1921 makes interesting read¬ 
ing. Since its organization 
there have been distributed 
49,060,072 copies of Bibles 
and portions of the Bible. 
These are published in thirty- 
two versions and dialects, a 
striking instance of how 
Christianity seeks to adapt 
its work to the needs of 
those it aims to help. Dur¬ 
ing the year the circulation 
showed an increase. There 
was, however, a great de¬ 
crease in the number of 
Scriptures printed. This was 
due to a large stock being 
received at the end of the 
year and to caution in printing 
in view of the high price of 
paper. It is interesting to 
note that the increase in cir¬ 
culation has been achieved in 
spite of the material increase 
in the selling price for most 
of the books. A total of 
3,148,527 Bibles and portions 
were circulated during the 
year, the first agency, in point 
of numbers circulated, being 
Tientsin. During 1921 the 
American Bible Society, the 
National Bible Society of 
Scotland and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society together 
circulated 6,821,880 Bibles and 
portions thereof. 
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“The Tokyo News Letter," 
the organ of the C.M.S. China 
Student Mission, for July 1921 
refers to the study by a 
group of students of the 
subject “ The Existence of 
God.” Among other things 
the Christians present made 
the following remarks which 
are worth quoting: (1) That 
Chinese in the bulk believe in 
a Supreme God to whom the 
kitchen god is supposed to 
report each year. The paper 
“god” is burnt on December 
23rd to show he has gone to 
make his report. (2) That 
Chinese in the bulk know that 
all are sinning against the 
Supreme God. Sticky dump¬ 
lings are offered to the kitchen 
“god” (paper though he be) 
to keep him from being able 
to open his mouth and make 
his report on what he has seen 
and heard during the year in 
that household! Then there 
is a general belief in the 
Supreme God being able to 
reward and punish, to bless 
and curse men. The men 
used the arguments them¬ 
selves about the kitchen “god” 
and in doing so they felt that 
they were getting somewhere 
and professed great interest 
in this line of research. 

In commenting upon the 
Report of the Three Con¬ 
ferences in India, the Editor 
of the Guardian in the issue 
of December 9th, 1921, makes 
the following remarks which 
are not inapplicable to China. 

“Stress is laid upon the fact 
that Indian Christians have no 
concern with or interest in the 
disputes which rent asunder 
the Church of the West in the 
sixteenth century; all that 
they desire for themselves is 


an indigenous Church upon as 
nearly as possible a primitive 
basis. In May 1919, a con¬ 
ference of Tamil Christians of 
various Protestant denomina¬ 
tions assembled at Tranquebar 
in South India, and passed a 
series of resolutions advocat¬ 
ing unity upon lines closely 
resembling the Lambeth Quad¬ 
rilateral. These resolutions 
were in the September follow¬ 
ing brought before the General 
Assembly of the South India 
United Church, a federation of 
Presbyterian and Congrega¬ 
tional Missions with a mem¬ 
bership of a quarter of a 
million; and the Assembly, 
approving of the idea, opened 
negotiations with the Anglican 
Church with a view to arriv¬ 
ing at some possible basis of 
unity. The result is seen in 
the proceedings of the three 
Conferences which we sum¬ 
marize to-day. At the outset 
it was understood that the 
Syrian Church of Malabar 
would join in the movement, 
but for some unexplained 
reason it appears to have stood 
aside. This is regrettable, for 
the Christians of St. Thomas 
would supply by far the most 
natural rallying point for an 
autonomous Indian Church.” 

The following word by Mr. 
Hudson-Taylor to the 1890 
Shanghai Conference is worth 
repeating and considering: 

“If as an organized Con¬ 
ference we were to set our¬ 
selves to obey the command 
of the Lord to the full, we 
should have such an outpour¬ 
ing of the Spirit, such a 
Pentecost as the world has 
not seen since the Holy Spirit 
was outpoured in Jerusalem. 
God gives his Spirit not to 
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those who long for Him, not 
to those who pray for Him, 
not to those who desire 
always to be filled, but He does 
give His Holy Spirit ‘ to them 
that obey Him/ If as an act 
of obedience we were to de¬ 
termine that every district, 
every town, every village, 
every hamlet in this land 
should hear the Gospel, and 
that speedily, and were we to 
set about doing it, I believe 
that the Spirit would come 
down in such mighty power 
that we should find supplies 
springing up we know not how. 
We should find the fire spread¬ 
ing from missionary to flock, 
and our native fellow workers 
and the whole Church of God 
would be blessed. God gives 
His Holy Spirit to them that 
obey Him. Let us see to it 
that we really apprehend what 
His command to us is, now 
in the day of opportunity, this 
day of the remarkable open¬ 
ness of the country, when 
there are so many facilities 
when God has put steam and 
telegraph at the command of 
His people for the quick carry¬ 
ing out of His purposes. As 
to wealth, there is no end of 
His resources. Poverty in His 
hands is the greatest wealth, 
A handful of meal blessed by 


the Lord is quite sufficient to 
accomplish any* purpose the 
Lord chooses to accomplish 
with it. It is not a question of 
resources at all to those who 
are following the Master, do¬ 
ing what He has for them to 
do. . . . Let us just obey and 
cease to reason; and He who 
cares for us and the multitude 
to-day will make no mistake, 
and will not change to¬ 
morrow." 

NEW GENERAL SECRETARY, 

Y. W. C. A. 

At the March meeting of the 
National Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian As¬ 
sociations of China, Miss Rosalee 
Venable was appointed as general 
secretary of the organization, 
beginning September 1, 1922. 
Miss Lina Willis, who has been 
carrying the work of general 
administration since the death 
of Miss Grace Coppock last 
October, is acting general sec¬ 
retary. Miss Venable came to 
China late in 1918 after thorough 
training and experience in As¬ 
sociation work in America. Her 
present position of executive of 
the national city department of 
the Y. W. C. A. has brought her 
into close touch with Association 
work and people throughout 
China. 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

DEATHS. 

March: 

5th, at Saratsi, Miss E. V. Wadell. 
April: 

16th, at Kaifeng, Mrs. E. G. W, 
Trickey. 

ARRIVALS. 

February: 

22nd, from U.S.A., C. F. Taylor, 
Meth. (new). 

March : 

6 th, from U.S.A., Dr. Peterson, 
Meth. (new). 

11th, from U.S.A., Miss Alice 
Bowen, W.F.M.S. (new). 

14th, from U.S.A., Ruth A. John¬ 
son, Mrs. Kratnme, A.G. (new), Mr. 
M. Kramme, A.G. (ret.). 

19th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Bowen, Alfred C. Runyan, 
Meth. (new). 

26th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Merrill, Miss J. L. Walcott, 
M.E. (new), Dr. and Mrs. Libby, 
M.E. (ret). 

April: 

2nd, from England, Miss Orr 
Ewing, C.I.M. (new), Mr. and Mrs. 
P. A. Bruce and three children, Miss 
E. H. Allibone, Miss E. M. Tucker, 
Miss H. A. Gough, C.I.M. (ret.). 
From Sweden, Miss H. Nielson, 
Swed. Ind. Bapt. (new). 

4th, from England, Miss G. F. 
Cassells, C.M.S. (ret.). 

9th, from U.S.A., Miss Bessie 
Talbot, S.P. (ret). 

12th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. 
G. Adams, N.B. (ret.). 


15th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Lacy, Meth. (ret.). From 
England, Rev. and Mrs. W. Browne 
and one child, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Lechler and one child, Miss L. 
Mellodey, C.M.S. (ret.). 

DEPARTURES 

February: 

15th, for U.S.A., Rev. Sidney 
McKee, P.N. 

22nd, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Clemons and two children, P.N. 

25th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
E, S. Burket and three children, A3., 
Edna Jones, W.F.M.S. 

26th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Harvey and two children, C. and M. A. 

27th. for U.S.A., Miss Esther 
Hokanson, A.B., Miss W. M. Crook, 
Miss E. M. Crane, Miss Ella C. Shaw, 
W.F.M.S. 

March : 

21st, for England, Miss M. E. 
Baldwin, Miss E. J. Jarrison, Rev. 
T. C. Ibbotson, C.M.S. 

25th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
H. E. Foucar, C.I.M. For England, 
Miss A. Maddison, C.M.S. Miss 
M. C. Macoun, C.E.Z.M.S., Miss A. 
R. Allen, Miss A. C. Ware, C.I.M. 
29th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Cooc, M.E., Miss Pearl Mason, 
W.F.M.S. 

April: 

for U.S.A., Miss D. Malott, 
Ind., Miss S. A. Bush, A.G. 

8 th, for England, Miss F. I. Fowle, 
Miss S. M. Potterton, C.I.M. 

15th, for U.S.A., E. A. Hoose and 
family and three children, L. L. Hale 
and four children, Mabel Davis, 
Marrietta Crane, M.E 
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Editorial 

Did the Conference express in some measure the mind of 
Cbt Crent christiails in China? Rura[ as we n as ur b an districts 

were represented, all grades of training were in evidence, 
and “progressive” and “conservative”—both equally conscientious— 
participated in all phases of the Conference. The number who could 
speak in discussions was limited but there was no discrimination against 
any place, group or phase of thought. Indeed the delegates were so 
heterogeneous that in the beginning a common expression seemed a very 
hazy possibility. Yet the Conference did evolve a common mind and 
purpose. And this common mind was most clearly expressed on the 
most knotty issue. Some missionaries—no Chinese as far as we know— 
have stated that the Christian forces in China are already divided and will 
continue to remain so and probably become more so. Some have 
even felt justified in widening this division. Just what proportion of the 
Christian forces in China have been convinced of the inevitableness of 
this open split we do not know. But the Conference met this issue in 
a way that shows it is much less prominent in Christian thinking in 
China than we have thought. In plain words and acts the Conference 
said there is no need for us to move apart. To the resolution which 
expressed this conviction there was no opposition shown. It is evident 
that though we vary in polity and expressions of faith the Christian 
Movement in China has one faith. We ventured to say some time since 
that the crest of the divisive movement in China has been passed. We 
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are now convinced it is left behind us. There are signs that the same 
thing is happening in the West. We have passed the point of hammering 
on our differences to a deeper realization of our unity of aim, motive 
and spirit. Letters from abroad show that recent reports of conditions 
in China are having a bad effect on the thinking of those who do not 
know. Our future utterances on the problems of Christian work in 
China should be permeated with the generous spirit which dominated 
the Conference. We may not be able to go forward as fast as some wish 
and may move too rapidly for others, yet we can keep pace together. The 
Christian Movement in China has been blamed by some for a measure of 
leadership in dividing the Church. The action of the Conference makes 
it necessary and possible for us to take definite steps to correct that 
impression. The chief decision of the first representive gathering of the 
Chinese Church shows that Christians in China desire to stand together 
and to work together. That is a great decision and worthy of support 
everywhere equal to that given it in the Conference. 

♦ * * 

A magazine which recently passed under our eye drew 
TIbe Great attention to the fact that recent emphasis on “funda- 

f unbamental. men tals M tends to obscure the one fundamental—love. 

Since “God is Love" it is obvious that here we have the fundamental of 
fundamentals. He is not “doctrine.” He is not theology. He is not 
polity. He is love. We have a habit of putting the way we say things 
before this great fundamental. Our differences are of the intellect. 
Love is primarily of the spirit. Just as Christ must have the preeminence 
in our loyalty so love must have the preeminence in our practice. Different 
opinions and convictions need not stop love any more than different 
kinds of earth in the bed of a stream hinder the flow of the water. The 
Conference upheld this great fundamental. We should like to see the 
striking phrase struck off by Dr. Lew become the motto of the Christian 
Church throughout the world, “She shall teach her members to agree tQ 
differ but resolve to love." Love tends to slow up when one opinion or one 
conviction is offered as its only channel. While it may be desirable that 
we should all have one form of doctrine it does not seem to be commanded. 
But love is the fulfilling of the law and a special commandment to love 
one another was given by Christ. On this fundamental both Christ and 
Paul lay supreme emphasis. This was the fundamenal that dominated 
the Conference. To keep this fundamental where it has been put by 
its place in the nature of God and the words of Christ and Paul will 
provide the only atmosphere that will help find a common solution to 
differences in opinion and conviction. The supremacy of love is the 
distinguishing mark of the Christian. Let us “resolve to love.” 
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fattb of the 
Conference. 


Before submitting the resolution appointing a National 
Christian Council the Business Committee will submit 
the following for adoption by the Conference: 

A proposal has been made to the Conference that a doctrinal state¬ 
ment expressing fundamental Christian beliefs should be embodied in 
the resolution appointing a National Christian Council. 

We, the members of the Conference, joyfully confess our faith in, 
and renew our allegiance to, God the Father Almighty, Jesus Christ, 
His Son, our Lord and Saviour, Who loved us and gave Himself for 
our sins, and the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life; and acknowledge 
our loyalty to the Holy Scriptures as the supreme guide of faith and 
conduct, and to the fundamental Christian beliefs held by the churches to 
which we severally belong. The Conference, however, is not constituted 
as a church council with authority to pass upon questions of doctrine and 
of church polity or to draw up a credal or doctrinal statement of any 
kind. While the Conference believes it to be a matter of vital importance 
that the Church of Christ in China should be established on a basis 
of true faith and sound doctrine, it recognizes that the authority to 
determine what are the essential affirmations of the Christian faith lies 


with the several churches of which those attending this Conference are 
members. Any National Christian Council which may be appointed by 
this Conference will not in any sense be a Church Council, and therefore 
not competent to exercise ecclesiastical functions. It will be an advisory 
body which will seek to carry forward the work of this Conference and 
to bring the representatives of the different churches and missions in 
China together, in order that they may mutually enrich one another 
through common counsel, and will take action in matters of common 
interest only when it has reason to believe that the action taken will 
be in accordance with the wishes of the co-operating bodies. (This 
resolution was adopted by the National Christian Conference by a 
rising vote and the singing of the doxology.) 


Cbe Council. 


What will the National Christian Council do? It has 
attained in the method of its appointment to that rep¬ 
resentative character which many felt so necessary to any organization 
of its kind. In itself it is a symbol of the Christian Movement. 
Through it is achieved expression of our oneness of aim in the midst 
of multiplicity of method and form. It embodies the desire of the 
Christians in China to progress in Christian Unity though even its 
members are far from knowing just what form that unity should take. 
One might well ask, From the viewpoint of the desire for Christian 
unity in what direction did the Conference move? Assuming that a 
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larger measure of unity is desired, is there any hint of the polity that 
would express it? We must admit that as yet there is none. And 
being made up of representatives of all polities it is difficult to see how 
the Conference or the Council could yet give any hint along this line. 
We may finally get a unification of present polities that will give us 
something joined historically to all and yet new. But we shall yet 
learn to express our faith more together. In the meantime the Council 
will help discover and develop a common Christian mind. In doing 
this it may take a different angle of work from what has been anticipated. 
Whatever the approach determined on we need and shall look to this 
Council to promote wider understanding during the ten years that may 
elapse before the next National Christian Conference. We should like 
to see one Conference in which there would be a frank display of con¬ 
victions. We do not want this display of beliefs or convictions simply to 
determine which is the stronger or held by the most so as to enthrone it. 
We must discover the common elements in them and develop them 
together and find a way to move together more between the remaining 
differences. We believe that the unity of spirit displayed in the Con¬ 
ference was due to such common elements in our faith and convictions. 
If the Council can make more evident the one life which animates all 
Christians it will have justified itself. In doing this it may move 
slower than some wish. In discovering secretaries, laying out its 
budget and working out its program it will need our prayers. The 
Council is ours by appointment. We must make it ours by sympathy and 

* * * 

In a conversation recently with a friend the remark was 
made that the British Student Movement invites people of 
all shades of thought to “come and explore Christ with us.” 
Tblat is what we all need to do more. A book written in the spirit of 
this invitation is that by William Temple, Bishop of Manchester, on 
“The Universality of Christ.” It frankly endeavors to answer some 
modem questions. Now this book compares, as far as space will permit, 
the religion of Jesus with other religions and finds it supreme and 
universal. It also recognizes that science and philosophy have their place 
in Christian thinking. It is well adapted for students of college grade. 
It is full of suggestive ideas. Liberty is said to be the most fundamental 
of the principles governing Christ’s ministry. The supreme and peculiar 
feature of deity as revealed in Christ is “Triumphant sacrifice.” Love, 
is always supreme in the sense that there is no conceivable situation 
in which it is not possible to show absolute perfection of love. Of the 
Creed he asks, “Where is the emphasis of the Creed? Is it, / believe 


support. 


exploring 

Gbrist, 
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in God ? Or is it, 1 believe in God?” That is a most important transfer 
of emphasis. If it were more regularly made there would be less “spiky” 
opinions around. Again, “Either in science or religion, the first re¬ 
quirement is that a man should stop troubling about himself and concern 
himself with the object in hand.” Another striking word is that the 
only possible mode of omnipotence in a world that contains free finite 
spirits is expressed in this quotation, “when He is reviled He reviles not 
again, and when He suffers He threatens not.” Love seeks not to impose 
its will but to win a free response. This little volume is thought-provoking 
and instructive. It is published by the Student Christian Movement, 
London. We should like to see it widely read. 


Bre Vacations 
Overdone? 


We have received a racy statement on the way some 
missionaries are overdoing the vacation idea. The 
writer speaks of “two or three mouthers” in a way 
that implies an experience with such to the point of disgust. Reference 
is made to the way business men stick by their work in the heat as over 
against those missionaries who spend so much time on the hills. We are 
inclined to think that this tendency to overdo vacations is local and confined 
to comparatively few of the missionary body. As far as our observation 
goes, there is in general a tendency for missionaries to go away in summer 
less than formerly. This may be due to stern economic necessity as prices 
for bungalows give colour to the idea we have heard hinted at that 
missionaries are plutocrats in disguise. The writer rightly draws 
attention to the rules of the United States Government by which one 
month’s vacation with pay is allowed and thinks this generous indeed. 
The fact is brought out, too, that many of the supporters, of these 
missionaries who spend over much time in vacations, work all the summer 
in places as warm as those from which the vacationists seeks to escape. 
It is impossible for all of the 4,500 missionaries on the field at any one 
time to go away all the time. Many each summer must stick by the 
“stuff ” We know of some who for years have had no vacation, which 
fact can be set off against the “two or three monthers.” Some con¬ 
structive suggestions were made that are worth repeating. All time 
over one month should be counted “sick leave.” Much more use 
should be made of the summer for practical work. All of us, according 
to this writer, should adopt the principle of one month’s regular vacation 
and plan to keep our business going three hundred and sixty-five days 
in a year. The opportunity for teaching illiterates that summers offer 
is pointed out. Teachers might use the time when school is closed to 
visit their pupils more. We wonder again, as often before, why summer 
schools cannot become more the rule; it would be no innovation to the 
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Chinese. When all is said, one thing remains. We must guard against 
overdoing vacations. No business man should be able to say as we are 
told one did, “It is only missionaries who can afford to spend two or 
three months at Kuling. We cannot be away from dur work so long 
or afford the expense every year.” It is probable, as our informant 
said, that some of us need to face this problem more squarely. 

* * * 

The following is taken from the Christian Century of 
Hew Christian April 20, 1922. The recent Conference seemed to 

alignment. exhibit something of what is here indicated. “And 

this means that the only true alignment of religious forces is not 
denominational but intellectual and spiritual. Between the progres¬ 
sive group in any one of the denominations, on the one side, with its 
insistence upon the great Protestant principles of scholarly interpreta¬ 
tion of the scriptures, renunciation of ecclesiastical dogmatism, and a 
vital presentation of the Gospel as a personal and social message for 
the men of to-day, and the reactionary and legalistic group on the 
other, real and enduring fellowship is most difficult. The progressive 
forces in all the churches have a basis of fellowship and co-operation 
which is the only hope of the church of God in these nervous and 
distracted times. The true alignment is that of faith in the living Christ 
and his living Gospel, which to-day, as in the first century of the 
Christian society, is the power of God to save.” 

* * ± 

We are glad to unite our congratulations to those of 
Gcmgratu at one. man y 0 ^ ier friends on the fact that the Senate of 

London University has conferred on the Rev. J. Percy Bruce, M.A., 
the degree of Doctor of Literature. Rev. Bruce is a member of the 
English Baptist Mission in Shantung and has been for some time a 
member of our editorial board. Mr. Bruce has been making a 
study of Chinese philosophy especially of the philosophers of the 
Sung Dynasty. The results of his research work will shortly be published 
in three volumes. It is in recognition of that work that the well earned 
degree has been granted. This degree is one of the best, most coveted 
and most strictly guarded. 


Contributed Articles 


The Message of the Church 

IThis is the Report of Commission III. This Commission was composed of Chinese 
only. They were assisted by strong Committees of Chinese in Soochow, 

Peking, Canton, Hankow, and Foochow.—Editor.] 

I. To Christians 

A. the united church 

E Chinese Christians who represent the various leading 
denominations express our regret that we are divided by the 
denominational ism which comes from the West 

2. We are not unaware of the diverse gifts through the 
denominations that have been used by God for the enrichment of the 
Church. 

3. Yet we recognize fully that denominationalism is based upon 
differences, the historical significance of which, however real and vital 
to the missionaries from the West, are not shared by us Chinese. 
Therefore, denominationalism instead of being a source of inspiration, 
has been and is a source of confusion, bewilderment, and inefficiency. 

4. We recognize also most vividly the crying need of the 
Christian salvation for China to-day, and we firmly believe that it is 
only the united Church that can save China, for our task is great and 
enough strength can only be attained through solid unity. 

5. Therefore, in the name of the Lord, Who prayed that all may 
be one, we appeal to all those who love the same Lord to follow His 
command and be united into one Church, catholic and indivisible, for 
the salvation of China. 

6 . We believe that there is an essential unity among all the Chinese 
Christians, and that we are voicing the sentiment of the whole Chinese 
Christian body in claiming that we have the desire and the possibility 
to effect a speedy realization of corporate unity, and in calling upon 
missionaries and representatives of the churches in the West, through 
self-sacrificial devotion to ottr Lord, to remove all the obstacles in order 
that Christ's prayer for unity may be fulfilled in China. 

7. We confidently hope that the Church of China thus united will 
be able to serve as an impetus to the speedy healing of the broken body 
of Christ in the West. 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes 
no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these 
pages. 
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B. THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH 

1. We Chinese Christians do hereby acknowledge that the Church 
is the spiritual home of Christians where we receive a spiritual nurture 
which should not be alien to the racial inheritance and spiritual experience 
of our people. 

2. We register our appreciation and gratitude for the devoted 
and self-sacrificial sendee of the missionaries who have helped to build 
up the Christian Church in China, and for the Churches in the West 
which have made the service of these missionaries possible. 

3. But we wish to voice the sentiment of our people that the 
wholesale, uncritical acceptance of the traditions, forms and organizations 
of the West and the slavish imitation of these are not conducive to the 
building of a permanent genuine Christian Church in China. 

4. We notice, moreover, that the Chinese Church is becoming 
conscious of her own unique mission and duty to-day. 

5. The history of China, the characteristics of the people, the 
nature of the work, the results of our past experience, and the rapidly 
changing conditions of the country all demand an indigenous Church, 
which will present an indigenous Christianity, a Christianity which does 
not sever its continuity with the historical Churches but at the same 
time takes cognizance of the spiritual inheritance of the Chinese race. 

6 . Therefore, we appeal to all the followers of Jesus Christ in 
China, with united effort, through systematic giving, to reach the goal 
of self-support, through persistent practice, fearless of experiment and 
failures, to reach the goal of self-government, and through religious 
education, an adequately trained leadership, and devoted personal work, 
to attain the goal of self-propagation. 

7. We declare further that the time has come when Chinese 
Christians should make a careful study and with courageous 
experimentation find out what are the forms and organizations and 
methods that are most practicable and helpful for the establishment 
of an indigenous Church. 

8 . We call upon the missionary leaders of the Church to assist 
the Chinese in carrying out this great task by their useful advice and by 
giving unfettered freedom to the Chinese Christians in these experiments. 

9. We confidently hope that the time will soon come when the 
Church of China will repay in part for that which she has bountifully 
received from her mother Churches in the West, the loving tribute of 
the daughter—contributions in thought, life and achievement for the 
enrichment of the Church catholic. 
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C. THE DEEPER CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH 

1. We recognize that the personal conduct of individual Christians 
and the behaviour of the Church as a body is the living testimony to 
the Gospel of Christ. 

2. We recognize that China is now passing through a critical 
stage of transition and in every walk of life there is a crying need of 
moral character. 

3. We thank God for His creation of opportunities which have 
changed the indifferent attitude of the Chinese nation to Christianity, 
to an attitude of close scrutiny. This demands an even more genuine 
Christian life on the part of every Christian and on the part of the 
Church as a body. 

4. We confess with humiliation the failure of the Church to live 
up to the opportunity God has given her. The personal conduct of some 
Christians and the life of the Church as a body have left much to be 
desired. 

5. We recognize that the task of evangelization cannot be efficiently 
done without a genuine Christ-like life. 

6 . Therefore, we appeal to all those who call themselves Christians 
to rededicate and reconsecrate their lives and pray that the living power 
of the Holy Spirit may help us to glorify the name of Christ. 

D. ' MORE DILIGENT STUDY OF THE WORD OF GOD 

1. We Chinese Christians accept the Bible as the inspired Word 
of God and the supreme guide of faith and practice. 

2. We do hereby express our appreciation of the patient, persistent 
and diligent work of those servants of God who made the Bible known 
tmto our people. 

3. We are fully conscious of the fact that the Chinese Church 
as a Church is yearning for a Bible for the Chinese which is the work 
of the Chinese. Just as the English Bible is the work of 
English scholars and the German Bible is the result of the labour 
of German men of God, so the Chinese need a version of the Scriptures 
which is a product of the reverent scholarship of the Chinese race. 

From the experience of our work and the rapid advancement of 
learning and in view of the future task of the Church, we have come 
to the conclusion that we must have an indigenous version of the Holy 
Scriptures just as we need an indigenous Church. 

4. We, therefore, call upon all Christians in China to study more 
diligently the Word of God, first of all individually in an ever-increasing 
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devotion for one’s own spiritual life, for comfort, for hope, for faith, 
and to gain strength for Christian service. 

5. And secondly, we call upon the students in schools and colleges 
to see the glory of Biblical scholarship and to offer their lives to its 
thorough study, preparing themselves by the grace of God to be 
adequate interpreters and expositors of the Word of God, in our noble 
Chinese tongue, so that the people of China shall share in full measure 
with the people of the West the splendour and joy of the Truth. 

6. We believe that since the Bible is the Word of God, the truth 
of God fears no test. It can stand any investigation of a reverent heart. 
We wish to make known that we fear no application of any genuine 
scientific method to the study of the Holy Scriptures. 

7. But we wish to make it clear that the study of the Holy 
Scriptures should not merely be for its literary or intellectual interest 
but should mainly and primarily be for the guidance of actual living. 
We as a Church hereby renew the pledge to follow the light of Holy 
Scripture in our individual, social and national living. 

8. We hereby lay emphasis upon the value of the whole Bible 
and call upon all Christians in their religious education in the home, 
in schools and colleges, in the Church and its seminaries, to make the 
Bible and the whote Bible central in their teaching. 

9. We firmly believe that the Bible is God’s Message to every 
individual, irrespective of educational attainments. So it is our aim 
that the Holy Scriptures should be read by every citizen of the Republic. 
The high percentage of illiteracy among our people should be faithfully 
dealt with by the united effort of the whole Church, in order to hasten 
the day when the Holy Scriptures shall become an open book to all who 
have eyes to read. 


E. SOCIAL REGENERATION 

1. We take this occasion to state in most emphatic terms our 
realization of the tragic reality of Sin, its hideousness and its all¬ 
pervasiveness, and to testify to the saving grace of Jesus Christ, through 
whose death we are reconciled to the holy and righteous God. 

2. We believe that sin is not only fundamentally an individual 
problem but that it is also social. We believe that an unjust economic 
order, an unrighteous political regime, unfair treatment of any human 
being, or of any group, is unacceptable to the righteous and loving God. 

We take this occasion to express our appreciation of the various 
forms of social service which have been rendered to our people through 
the earnest efforts of the servants of God and sustained by the generous 
support of the faithful m the West. 
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We confess our failure to meet adequately the social needs of the 
Chinese people thus far. 

We are further conscious of the ever-increasing and crying need 
of social regeneration in China to-day. We recognize that a thorough¬ 
going application of Christian social teachings is of primary importance. 

We hereby call upon the whole Church to proclaim justice as part 
of the love of God, and to apply Christ’s teaching of justice in our 
social life. 

We hereby call upon the Church to mobilize all her forces to work 
for the regeneration of the home, of economic conditions, of political 
standards, of educational, industrial and commercial life, in thought 
and in practice, through the spiritualizing power of Christ, and to 
accomplish it at any cost and at whatever sacrifice the Church may suffer, 
so that -we may hasten the speedy coming of God’s Kingdom and the full 
realization of His will on earth as in heaven. 

F. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 

1. We Chinese Christians believe that God has made of one blood 
all nations that may dwell on the face of the earth and that He is no 
respecter of persons or of nations, but the loving Father of all. 

2. We express our appreciation of the manifestation of inter¬ 
national brotherhood through the missionary effort of the last century in 
China, but we at the same time express our deepest regret that unfortunate 
circumstances have accompanied the introduction of Christian work into 
China, and that the history of the Church of China has been darkened 
by the association with repeated incidents of national humiliation which 
have been one of the greatest obstacles to the speedy evangelization of 
our race. 

We of the Church confess her failure to stay the hands of the 
so-called Christian governments of the West in their unchristian ex¬ 
ploitation of and aggression upon the sovereignty of China. 

We firmly believe that the teaching and the life of Christ have taught, 
us beyond any doubt the possibility and the necessity of international 
world-brotherhood. With Him nothing is impossible. 

3. We hereby call upon everyone who serves in the Christian 
Church in China to seize every opportunity to promote international 
friendship and fight together against any international injustice. 

4. We further believe that the starting point for genuine 
internationalism is afforded by the providence of God within the Church 
of China, in the development of which different nations have heretofore 
had a share. 

5. We express our appreciation of the good examples of inter¬ 
national comity and co-operation among the missionaries of different 
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nationalities and especially to the increasing effort for union work in 
educational and medical service. We confess at the same time that the 
relationship between foreign missionaries and the Christian workers, 
partly due to almost unavoidable circumstances, and partly due to human 
weakness, has left much to be desired. We are voicing the sentiment 
of the loyal and devoted servants of the Church in all parts of China 
to ask for a more vigorous effort on the part of missionaries to improve 
the conditions, to emphasize Chinese leadership, to sacrifice individual 
preferences and such national and racial prejudices as have in many 
instances retarded the speedy formation of an indigenous Church in 
China. We also call upon Chinese Christian workers to study the 
problem of co-operation and to be persistent and patient as to their faith 
in its practicability, for only through co-operation can the great task of 
the evangelization of China be accomplished. 

6. We as a Church believe that God has a special mission for 
each nation on this earth; that each nation has a definite contribution 
to make to the progress and enrichment of humanity; that China, which 
has been preserved by Him throughout these ages as an independent 
and sovereign nation, has her distinct destiny and contribution to make 
to the world; that in the present world conflict and restlessness and 
under the yoke of accumulated national humiliation, we Chinese Christians 
feel at one with our fellow-citizens that we must turn somewhere for 
genuine love as the only solution for the present international situation. 
Therefore, we call upon the whole Church to exert her influence to demand 
from time to time adequate hearings from the nations of the world for 
our claim to the inalienable right of our nation to her sovereignty and to 
her unfettered opportunity for development and growth, and that the 
Church should work with untiring zeal through some definite program 
to promote such international service as will attain the end we seek. 

7. Furthermore, we call upon all Chinese Christian pastors and 
other teachers to Christianize the rapidly developing national conscious¬ 
ness, that we as a nation mav be a witness to the whole world of the 
wonderful gift of the peace-loving nature with which God has endowed 
our race. 

G. EVANGELISM 

1. We Chinese Christians declare that we have the commission 
from the Head of the Church, Jesus Christ, to proclaim the Gospel to 
every creature. 

2. We express our appreciation for the work of the missionaries 
who through untold difficulties have blazed the way and laid down the 
foundation of a great structure for national evangelization, and for the 
Christian Churches in the West through whose faithful support the 
missionary work has been developed and attained its present growth. 
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3. We confess with humiliation that we Chinese Christians have 
fallen short in thorough-going efforts to carry on the noble task which 
is ours. 

4. In view of the small percentage of Christians in proportion to 
the population, the vast extent of territory where darkness still prevails, 
and the lack of indigenous and vigorous presentation of the Gospel to 
the various classes of society, we sense the appalling need of a thorough¬ 
going evangelism. 

5. We hereby call upon all the followers of Jesus Christ to go forth 
with renewed zeal and consecrated hearts, with persistent efforts, and 
through united and definite programs to evangelize every part of China. 

6. We hereby declare that in our evangelistic efforts we stand 
solidly on the evangelical faith of the Christian Church, the faith which 
has given us our genuine religious experience and which has led us into 
intimate relationship with God our Father through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. We also emphasize that the evangelical faith which we proclaim 
is also the faith of an abundant life which actually manifests God’s love 
as revealed through Jesus Christ and which is being continually revealed 
and witnessed in our hearts by the Holy Spirit. 

7. We take this opportunity to state our religious experience in 
our own tongue and in our own way as a summons to this evangelical 
faith from the Chinese Christians to their non-Christian fellow-citizens. 


II. To Non-Christians. 

[ Owing to lack of space we have been compelled to cut this 
section. Editor .—] 

A. CHINA'S NEED OF CHRIST 

Now the foregoing plans for national salvation are, in the main, not 
only not opposed to the aim of the Christian religion, but on the contrary, 
Christians everywhere are pleased to assist such efforts recognizing, as 
they do, that every well-considered method is of some help to the country. 
Nevertheless, while many of these plans appear to us Christians as good 
indeed, they do not seem to us to touch the root of China’s disease. They 
do not offer a fundamental and permanent solution of her difficulties, and 
why? Because the need of China to-day is essentially a spiritual one 
and, in our opinion, such a need can only be supplied by the Christian 
religion. 

Listen! People of China! What China needs is really Jesus 
Christ. With Him all her problems can be solved. Without Him all 
other methods and plans are of secondary value, for they do not touch 
the root trouble. The purpose of this Message is to introduce Jesus 
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Christ to the people of China and to exalt Him and Him alone. We, 
therefore, ardently hope that the people of this land will give their close 
attention to this solemn message from the Christian Church. 

When we say that China needs Christ, we do not mean that China 
needs all the forms, customs, and rites of Western Churches, lior even 
that she needs to accept all that these Churches teach. Nor, again, do 
we hold up all Christians as examples of what Jesus meant His followers 
to be, for not all Christians have the spirit of Christ. We cannot say 
that all the ideas of the disciples of Christ are free from error, neither 
can we say that the conduct of the men in the Church is always the 
highest possible. There are many individual Christians whose lives do 
truly reflect the teaching and the spirit of Christ, and there are many 
works of the Church which are fraught with untold blessings. However, 
it is difficult for all to overcome their selfishness at once, and to live lives 
in perfect accord with the perfect virtue of Jesus Christ. We say this 
to our shame, both before God and in the presence of the people in this 
great country. We reprove ourselves for these shortcomings; we resolve 
immediately to amend. What we do mean, however, is that it is our 
firm conviction that Christ is able to meet China's deepest need, for the 
Christ Whom we recommend is a present Christ, a living Christ, a 
Christ of power who is able to-day, as in the past, to manifest Himself 
as Ruler of all in the hearts of men, in society, in the state, in the world. 
He once said, “I have come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly." These words completely embody in 
themselves the spirit of the Christian Religion. 

1. Christ is the Revealer of God. 

One great thing which Christ did when He came into the world, 
was to reveal God to men. Now Jesus by His words and acts showed 
forth God to us, for all His acts and words pointed to God as their great 
Source. Do we wish to know what God is like ? Do we wish to know 
the relation between God and men ? Then we must look at Jesus Himself, 
listen to His words, and look upon His acts. Then shall we clearly know 
the character of God as well as the relations between God and men. 
True we cannot perfectly know God. Nevertheless, Christ has fully 
and truly revealed Him to us, and all that we need to know of God, and 
all that is required to strengthen our faith, we may learn in the person 
of Jesus Christ, His Son. This is not indeed the one and only source 
of knowledge of God, for we may also behold the acts of God in the 
world apart from Jesus Christ, and learn from them something of Him; 
but what we so find out is, after all, very limited, whereas Christ reveals 
God to men with perfect clearness. Such a revelation of God has 
tremendous consequences for men. Because of this fact it is possible 
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to confirm men’s view of God, and increase the sincerity of their reverence 
and love towards Him. 

Christians to-day, relying upon the words of Jesus, believe that 
they have obtained a correct view of God, a well-grounded faith in Him. 
so that they regard the doctrine of God as something which cannot be 
changed, viz.: that there is only one God, Ruler of all; that apart from 
Him there is no God. God is the Creator of heaven and earth and of all 
things. We worship Him as the One and Only supreme Lord. 

Christ declared that God is perfect love, perfect holiness, and perfect 
righteousness. His character is summarily comprehended in these 
terms. When Christ was on earth His usual designation of God was 
“ Father.” His relation to God was not that of a subject to a ruler, 
nor of a servant to a lord, but their natures were as the natures of Father 
and Son. He also taught men to think of God as their Father. This 
view has changed many erroneous and shallow notions about God in 
the minds of men. It gives new meaning to the common saying “ All 
within the four seas are brethren.” This saying is true because it is 
based upon the fact to which the Christian Religion bears witness, 
that God is our Father. On the other hand it follows that if we cannot 
regard God as our Father, then we cannot look upon men as our brethren. 
But if we confess God as our Father, and love and reverence Him, it 
follows at once that we cannot but love and reverence the children of 
God, that is, our brethren. 

Again, the God of Christians is Spirit He is above all and in 
all. He is. not far away but lives in us and guides us according to 
our needs. He is not only without us but also within us. Not only 
does He teach men to become good. He is a power in our hearts; we 
can obtain His Spirit in fullness within our hearts. These mysterious 
facts we have learned from the life of Jesus, and also from our own 
experience. 

2. Christ is the Saviour of Men. 

The great blessing wrought by Jesus Christ for men was 
accomplished through the sacrifice of his own life, the pouring forth of 
His own heart’s blood. His death at the hands of the religious leaders 
of His own nation, has come to be regarded by Christians of all lands 
as the supreme revelation of the love of God, and of the wickedness of 
men. We Christians believe that in His death Jesus bore in His heart 
the burden of the sin of all mankind, and opened for men the only way 
of escape from death unto life, the only way of access unto God. He 
willingly poured out His heart's blood that men might be saved from 
sin, and reconciled unto God. In His death and subsequent victory 
over death, He overcame sin once for all, so that sin had no dominion 
over Him. This victory He wrought for us that we might share in 
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its merits. Hence it is that we confess Him as the Saviour of all 
men, and our hope for the life to come. 

The most persistent fact of life is sin. Yet the majority of men 
do not understand what sin really is, neither can they estimate its gravity. 
If they try to do so, it is not according to the standards of God. Now 
Jesus Christ really comprehended the importance of sin, and hence was 
willing to sacrifice everything, including His own life, to effect men’s 
escape from sin, to obtain their emancipation and to reconcile sinful 
men to a righteous God. If He was willing to do this marvellous and 
unparalleled thing, surely sin should be universally feared and hated; 
otherwise there need not have been so great a price paid to save men 
from their sins. 

Seeing that the relationship of God and men is so very intimate, 
when men forsake the true God, serve another, or openly oppose Him, 
or live as though there were no God, or deliberately act in opposition to 
His will, such conduct, we say, is assuredly disrespectful, a breach of His 
law, a sin against the Most High, for God is love, and love is the 
foundation of goodness. When men act in opposition to love, they 
are opposing goodness. Did you ever stop to think that sin is also 
something more than transgression of law? Those who seek to live 
a merely negative life are also guilty of sin. Sin is doing what we ought 
not. It is also not doing what we ought to do. 

When we come to analyze sin carefully it dawns upon us that 
seeking one’s own selfish end, whether in disregard of the will of God 
or at the expense of one’s fellow-men, is a good general definition of sin. 
At bottom, sin is seeking one’s own gain. Alas, that men should think 
it better to seek their own profit rather than to serve God! If men seek 
their own happiness only they naturally care not for the sufferings of 
others, and the result is that by seeking their own advantage they 
frequently grow callous to the sufferings which they impose upon others. 

Jesus thus made it clear that sin is that which stands between a 
man and the attainment of the life purpose for which God has given 
him life. Sin is a missing of the mark, and Jesus lived and died that 
men might understand the purpose of their existence and receive through 
Him the strength to attain it. This Jesus calls “ finding one’s life.” 

From what we have said, it is evident that sin in the world is 
universal. It is found everywhere, not only in China, but also in other 
countries; not only to-day, but in ancient times. All are under the 
power of sin, so that in the hearts of men there is a sort of spiritual pain, 
a sort of undefinable oppression; they are not free; they cannot save 
themselves from this foe. As Paul said: “What I would do, I do 
not, and the sin I would not, that I do. O miserable man that I am! 
Who can save me from its tyranny?” These words faithfully reflect 
the condition of all men. Their own conscience accuses them, and 
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they unconsciously utter this mournful cry: “Would that we might 
escape the thraldom of sin, and enjoy the liberty of the sons of God.” 

The love of God, 0 joyous fact! If sin rises mountain high, 
God’s love rises higher, and has still greater strength. It was Jesus 
Christ who represented this love of God in the world, and with this 
love as a sharp weapon He opposed evil. Sin and love are forever 
incompatible. The greatest revelation of God’s love was in Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. The “cross” was originally a Roman form of 
death penalty; it was the reward of evil-doing. Nevertheless, because 
in it was revealed the love of God, when Christ sacrificed Himself 
upon it, henceforth the shameful thing was turned into a symbol to be 
reverenced and loved. Jesus went about constantly doing good, and 
showing kindness to the sick and the unfortunate. Thus did He reveal 
the love of God. for men. But His main object was to save mankind 
from sin, and this is symbolized in the cross. 

Jesus lived and died, conquering sin on the cross in order to restore 
men to their original state, which they had lost through sin. Men 
originally came from God, but sin made a breach between men and God. 
This breach Jesus dosed by overcoming sin, and bringing men back to 
their original position. Hence to be a Christian is simply to be a true 
man, a man as he was meant to be; for man, in the eyes of God, is of 
priceless value. Christ perceived the value of men, as well as the misery 
which sin had brought upon them; therefore was He willing to shed 
His blood for men, and offer Himself a sacrifice in their behalf so that 
they might be freed from the bondage of sin. 

3. Christ is the Lord of Men. 

Jesus Christ is also our Lord in virtue of the fact that He overcame 
death, and overthrew the power of sin, completing God’s saving work 
for mankind. When He was on earth He was subject to all manner 
of physical limitations; but now He is risen in the spirit, and is not 
bound by any such things. Time and space limited Him then; to-day 
His life and power can enter into men’s hearts everywhere. Formerly 
He wandered up and down Judea in bodily form, but now, although it is 
a long time since He dwelt among men, nevertheless, though invisible 
to us, He still dwells among men, a spiritual body, our Risen Lord. 
In virtue of this fact, He is no mere Christ of Western Asia who lived 
two thousand years ago, in Palestine; He has no racial and national 
limitations; He is the Living Lord of all men. 

4. Christ is God Incarnate . 

But to us who are followers of Christ, He is more than a mere 
man, even a Perfect Man. His great loving heart towards sinful men, 
His ability to save the world from the grip and power of sin, His 
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present and living power in the hearts of those who follow His way, all 
convince us that He is more than man. Our own religious experience 
testifies to the truthfulness of the Holy Scriptures regarding the divine 
nature of our Lord Jesus Christ. In Him we behold the character and 
the mind of the Almighty God. Owing to our limited, finite under¬ 
standing, we cannot look into the deep mystery of infinite God, nor 
fathom His eternal purposes. This Jesus Whom we adore and worship 
as our Master and Lord stands in the history of humanity, and in the 
hearts of men to-day, so far above other men, so close to the God we 
know, that together with the disciples who followed Him in Palestine we 
bow in humble adoration and cry, “My Lord and my God.” 

B. RESULTS OF FOLLOWING CHRIST. 

According to the foregoing, Christ is not some distant and vague 
spirit with whom we cannot come into any real contact. He is not 
one whose teachings we can merely inquire into but whose help we 
cannot claim. He is our present Help, our constant Deliverer, and 
out sure Guide on life’s journey. Seeing that Christ has such intimate 
relations with us, seeing that His influence upon our lives is so deep, 
we surely must assert that He fills the spiritual needs of the people of 
this country as none other can do. 

1. Christ Regenerates Men. 

Those who come to Christ must become completely new. New 
thoughts, new desires, new wills, new purposes, new strength, new life 
are given them—all is changed. This does not necessarily mean that 
upon accepting Christ men should give up their possessions or change 
their occupations. Former possessions, former knowledge, former 
experience, former abilities, are still all there. The merchant is still a 
merchant. The man who pursues knowledge still continues his quest. 
The politician is still a politician. The trader remains a trader still. 
Their place in society, in the home, in the nation, is still theirs. If 
formerly they believed in truth and manifested some virtue, they are not 
to throw these away on account of Christ; on the contrary, they are to 
manifest these things to a still further degree; only when it comes to sin 
and to wickedness will there be a great change. Fear will be changed 
into courage; hatred will be changed into love; stinginess will be changed 
into benevolence; weakness will be changed into strength—yea, in all 
these things there will be a complete transformation, the more men grow 
into the likeness of Christ the greater and more complete will be the 
transformation. 

Now there are many people who are forced by reason of conscience 
to approve of Jesus Christ and welcome His teaching; they would like 
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to be His disciples, but there is one thing in the way. Jesus insists that 
men's nature must be completely transformed. He uses the striking 
phrase “born again” which means true repentance on the part of men, 
seeking for God’s forgiveness, and giving up ail things that are in 
opposition to God’s Holy Will. The result is that they hesitate, and 
go back, or go half way, and thus never reach the goal. 

2. Christ Produces Courage to Oppose Sin. 

Those who follow Christ must oppose evil. Sin is the great 
enemy of mankind. It must be entirely abolished. Personal and 
social sin are the great enemies of the disciples of Christ. Trusting 
in the Almighty God, we will fight against evil until complete victory 
crowns our efforts. To all evil conduct, impure thoughts, bad customs, 
now, also condoned by society, all immoral trades—to all these Christians 
are inflexibly opposed. There is to be absolutely no compromise with 
evil; there is no possibility of neutrality in this war. Such is the 
emphatic pronouncement of the Christian Religion. 

3. Christ Leads Men to Communion with God. 

Those who follow Christ need ceaselessly to commune with God. 
This idea of human fellowship with God is not a visionary and baseless 
idea, but a solid and well-proved fact. By means of prayer and the 
study of the Scriptures we obtain wings to our souls whereby we are 
able to rise superior to common and earthly things and fly up to the 
very presence of God. By studying the Holy Scriptures and searching 
into their inner meaning, we behold how God has dealt with men in 
the past. By sincere prayer, as a pure offering to God, we become 
acceptable to Him, and daily meet with Him. The Christian Religion 
is a spiritual religion. It is only as men commune with God that 
they obtain strength for right living. In all ages countless disciples of 
Jesus Christ have been able to stand up without cringing to wealth, 
or bowing the knee to force, faithful even unto death. Whence did 
they derive the strength to accomplish all this? Our reply is. by 
loving and trusting communion with God. 

C. THE GOSPEL OF SALVATION. 

1. For the Individual. 

The Gospel of Christ makes two appeals, one to the individual 
and the other to society. The individual and society are mutually 
complementary. They act and react on one another. Both need to 
be saved. Every man must decide for himself whether he will 
acknowledge God, and accept Christ as his Saviour. He must not 
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blindly follow what others have said or done, but must personally 
experience God’s saving work. On one occasion Christ asked His 
disciples: “What do the outsiders say about me?” The disciples 
answered: “Some beholding your gravity say you are like the Prophet 
Elijah; others beholding your meekness compare you to the Prophet 
Jeremiah—in fact there is a diversity of opinion.” Then Jesus said: 
“Never mind what other people say about Me, what I want to know 
is. what do you think about Me?” A disciple named Peter answered 
as the representative of the rest. “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God.” These words of Peter’s expressed the feelings of his 
heart: he had long followed Christ, until he had an assured opinion 
of Him, and at this time, he spoke without hesitation. Such is the 
experience of the man who believes in Christ. How terrible is the 
oppression of sin in our hearts; how bitter the remorse! When we 
receive the pardon of God. behold what joy overflows within us! 
Our faith in God is assured, and we practise the will of Jesus with 
zealous earnestness. We have a fixed resolve to serve our fellow 
men—-all these things are the experiences of the individual. Christian 
experience is not following the crowd, waving flags, and hurrahing, 
but is a real experience of the individual life. 

Are we anxious to refonn society? Then we must first be anxious 
to reform ourselves, for without good individuals, how is it possible 
to renovate society? If we would discover the reason why the national 
affairs are not flourishing, why society is not reformed, why justice 
is daily deteriorating, why morality is in the dust—the answer simply 
is that individuals do not reform themselves. Hence, the Christian 
Religion lays special emphasis upon this matter of individual salvation, 
for each individual is of priceless value, without distinction between 
great and small, poor and rich, wise and simple. Chinese and foreign; 
all alike must be transformed and obtain a new life. Suppose we change 
the form of government, without changing the heart of the men who carry 
on the government; suppose we change the customs of society, but do not 
change the members of society; such a proceeding is if we were to change 
the liquid, but not change the medicine in the liquid. Without essential 
change all is in vain. The essential change is a spiritual change wrought 
by God Himself within the individual. 

2. For Society. 

Now the individual is closely related to the society of which he 
forms a part. The individual’s goodness or wickedness influences 
society. Similarly the condition of socicety has a great influence upon 
the individual for good or evil. Hence it is that Christian Religion 
pays particular attention to this question of social salvation. Christ’s 
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teaching regarding society was not embodied in any formal program, 
or particular plan of work. The thing He did was to lay down an 
object to be kept in view, viz. to plant society firmly upon the foundation 
of God’s love. Jesus did not go into details. He simply set forth 
this great principle of social reform, and this for the obvious reason 
that different times require different measures. The level of men’s 
thoughts differs: the questions differs: the questions of one age differ 
from the questions of another. Each country has its own ideas; 
nevertheless, the great foundation for the reform of society is the same, 
at all times and in all places. The object of Jesus is to organize the 
whole of society on the foundation of love. The social needs of China 
to-day differ from the needs of the time of Christ in Judea. The needs 
of other countries also differ from those of China, hut the reform of 
society in China is most urgent, and love should be the foundation of 
the new social structure. This is the Glad Tidings of Jesus to the 
Chinese people to-day. 

Having said this much, we are bound to add that the Church in 
China has much to mourn over, and accuse herself of. in reference to this 
matter of social salvation, for her influence upon society is not so far 
very evident. The Scriptures say that we are to be as a light or as 
salt, but as a matter of fact, we have had but little effect upon society. 
There are still too many points in which the Church condones the faults 
of society, thus permitting her light to be hid under a bushel or the salt 
to appear to have lost its savour. At this point, the Church in China 
must feel a deep shame, and put forth all her strength, so that in the 
matter of social salvation, as well as individual salvation, she may be 
able to come up to the standards and ideals of her Lord; that her light 
may be as the shining sun, ever increasing in brightness, and shining into 
every corner of society. Now the thought of Christ concerning the 
regeneration of society is in many points opposed to the present state 
of things. Hence the followers of Jesus have made up their minds 
that they must accept the plan of Christ for changing the world, and 
gradually make it an actuality. Although we cannot say that we have 
attained our end, yet the seed of this new society has already been planted 
in the earth. Inasmuch as it has life in it, it will sooner or later spring 
up and come to fruition. To be sure, the Church has met with many 
obstacles. Naturally, if we are to accomplish the creation of a new 
society, we must pass through many tribulations; but we believe that at 
the close of the day love will conquer evil, light will conquer darkness, 
and the Heavenly Kingdom of Christ will universally prevail. 
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Chinese Christian Independence and Western 
Christian Co-operation 


Opening Address of the National Christian Conference. 

C. V. CHENG 

wat HAT do we consider the real object of this Conference to be? 
W What do we hope it will accomplish? In what attitude of 

” mind have we come? Are we prepared to open our hearts to 

each other with absolute frankness? Are we willing to sacrifice, 
if need be, our ideas, plans, methods, points of view and personal 
advantage for the best interests of God’s Kingdom? Are we prepared 
to move forward in a spirit of progress which may startle our former 
habits of thought and our old ways of doing things? Are we willing 
and ready to follow the guiding hand of the Spirit of God wherever He 
may lead and whatever may be the cost ? Do we in short really mean 
business? These are questions that arise and press for definite answer. 

We have assembled here for a very serious purpose and under very 
critical circumstances. We are here to review the past work of the 
Christian Movement in this land and to find out how much—nay it 
may be more correct to say how little—has actually been accomplished. 
We are here to try to concentrate our attention on the future development 
of the Chinese Church and on the adjustment of its work to that of 
the missions. We are here to face squarely the present situation both 
within and without the Church in all sincerity and with Christian 
courage. We are here to study the Christian movement as a whole and 
not primarily as regards its details. The Christian Church is face to 
face with a challenge which must be met with deep seriousness and 
humility. We think, therefore, that the gathering of so large a number 
of representatives of the churches and missions and other Christian 
organizations at the present juncture is both opportune and likely to 
prove epoch-making. 

We do not wish to overestimate the value of conferences, of which 
there have been many in recent years. We clearly recognize that they 
are not all powerful, and have their distinct limitations. Very often 
they do not really touch the problems at issue, nor affect the actual 
conditions, but at a time like the present when the Chinese Church is 
growing restless and is seeking for an outlet for its convictions and 
aspirations, and when the better educated classes of the nation are 
taking their stand on the platform of science and challenging the Christian 
religion, it is high time for us who regard the business of God as the 
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one great thing in life to get together and to consider what have been 
our successes and our failures, wherein lies our strength and weakness* 
and upon what points fresh emphasis must be laid, and in what matters 
new adjustments are required. 

In many respects the Conference is therefore significant and likely 
to prove epoch-making in the history of the Christian propaganda in 
China. Its timeliness, its representative character, its equal representa¬ 
tion of Chinese and missionaries, its choice of “ The Chinese Church ” 
as the central theme of its discussion, all these indicate that it is likely 
to prove well worth the time and thought and money spent upon it 
It is our ardent hope that as a result of these facts this Conference wiH 
mark the entrance by the Christian Church in China upon another 
stage of advance; that it will help the churches and the missions to 
see eye to eye, and to realize more clearly than ever before the different 
functions which each is to serve; that it will help all the Christian forces 
that are working in this country to come to a better understanding and 
to effect a closer co-operation in order to realize more speedily their 
common objective, namely, the evangelization of China. 

As this is in a very true sense a Conference dealing mainly with 
the work of the Chinese Church, our attention is naturally turned to 
the consideration of that great subject. Notwithstanding the many 
failings and weaknesses of the Church, we Chinese Christians welcome 
with eagerness and great expectancy the opportunity of discussing with 
our missionary friends the future development of the Church which, 
we must frankly acknowledge, is still largely under foreign tutelage. 
While there are no outstanding facts pointing to any remarkable and 
rapid growth of the Church, there has been steady development and 
signs of life are not difficult to discover. The Church is becoming 
self-conscious and is eager to accept larger responsibilities. As signs 
of hopefulness we would call attention to the growing spirit of Christian 
stewardship, the growing desire to be of service, the development which 
is taking place in its ability to think for itself. These signs of new 
life in the Church must be thankfully recognized, and the spirit breathing 
in them be nurtured and encouraged, and ip no wise hindered, checked 
or despised. 

In all mission fields sooner or later there gradually emerges with 
the growth of the church the desire for self-reliance and self-expression. 
China is no exception in this matter. Circumstances in the past have 
led the Church in China to follow unconsciously the pathway of 
dependence upon the missions both for their material and spiritual 
requirements. As missionary work generally begins with the less 
educated classes of society this condition of things seems to be 
inevitable. No-one is therefore to be blamed for it, but when the Church 
has awakened to the fact that it is not leading a natural and healthy 
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life, the question of developing self-reliance becomes one of the most 
acute and burning problems. This is in reality a mark of growth. 

The most serious aspect of this problem is not the dependence of 
the Chinese Church upon the liberality of Christians in other lands. Its 
dependence upon the thoughts, ideas, institutions and methods of work 
of others is an even more difficult problem. The Church has thus far 
taken too many things for granted in an unquestioning way, and has 
not developed sufficiently in independent thinking and in forming its 
own judgments. How can a Church hope to grow in strength and 
in wisdom under such circumstances? While Christianity is an Oriental 
religion it has come to China by way of Europe and America. This 
inevitably means that it has brought with it a distinctly Western colouring. 
This is not of itself necessarily a bad thing for there are many points 
of excellence in the West that are both desirable and helpful. It lays, 
however, upon the growing Christian Church in China the need of 
taking great care and of exercising true discrimination so that, while 
holding true to the essential spirit of Christianity, it may still be free 
to express that spirit in ways suitable to the people of this land. We 
cannot but regard as something less than the best the mere blind 
following of what others say or do; the wholesale acceptance of customs, 
traditions, forms, institutions and methods. Nay, we would go even 
further and say that to accept even the interpretations of religious truth 
without searching the original sources and thinking through their implica¬ 
tions for oneself is something less than the best. Christianity in China is 
seriously handicapped at the present time by being regarded as a foreign 
religion. This handicap should be removed, and Christianity, which 
is a universal religion and is capable of adapting itself to the needs of 
every land in every age, should become naturalized in China. 

We, therefore, welcome all well-directed efforts to help the Church 
to undertake heavier responsibilities, to meet the cost of its work, to 
manage its own affairs, to express Christian truth in its own terms, and 
to develop the sense of responsibility and ownership in regard to all 
matters ecclesiastical, administrative, evangelistic and financial. The 
Chinese Church must not rest satisfied with anything less than getting 
completely under the load. In doing so, however, she cannot guarantee 
that the work will be carried on in precisely the same manner, or by 
the use of the same methods as has been the case during the period of 
predominant foreign direction in the past. 

These, we think, are the main objectives for which we have 
assembled. We are met here that we may thoughtfully and prayerfully 
consider them together during the coming days. We hope that after the 
conference is over as we turn homeward we shall carry with us a real 
sense of satisfaction and hopefulness as we each, in our respective 
spheres of labour, face the future task of the Church. Speaking frankly. 
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we Chinese Christians are not satisfied with the situation in the Church 
as it is to-day, and we long to see readjustments and improvements. 
Such dissatisfaction is, we make bold to say, not only right but is a 
healthy sign of growth, and is inspired by God Himself. 

Let it be clearly understood that we have come here to propose 
no particular methods of procedure, or schemes of organization. We 
are seeking rather to interpret the needs of the present hour, so as to 
help us prepare to face the actual situation. In as much as the Chinese 
people have characteristics of their own, these questions must be 
approached from the Chinese point of view. Plans that have proved 
successful in other lands, as for instance in India or Japan, may not 
prove suitable for China. Even in China itself the country is so vast, 
the number of different missionary societies each with their several 
emphases is so numerous, the Church is in such different stages of 
development, and advancing at such different rates of progress, that no 
sweeping generalizations can safely be made, which will meet the needs of 
all parts of the country, and of all the Christian Churches at the present 
time. Some of the churches have developed along self-supporting lines 
from almost the first day when the Church was founded, while others 
have as yet barely made a start. In some churches the direction of 
church affairs has already passed entirely into Chinese hands while in 
many others the missionary pastor still holds the reins of power, and 
determines the line on which the churches develop. In some sections 
the churches are doing their own independent thinking, while in many 
others it is still true that they merely accept what others plan for 
them. It is evident, therefore, that under such conditions no one 
particular plan or method can meet the needs of the case. 

Nevertheless, we make bold to affirm that it is the right principle, 
and one applicable to the whole Christian body, to expect the Church to 
develop along lines that will make it independent of foreign control, 
and free from the stigma of being a foreign institution. We feel 
confident tliat we are all in substantial agreement in regard to this point. 
We are arguing merely for the natural development of the Church and 
have no plan which we desire to impose upon the different churches 
throughout China. 

But let us go one step further. What is needed to-day is not so 
much a statement, or a restatement of the ideal just mentioned, hut 
rather the realizing of that ideal. For many years missionaries as 
well as others have been committed to the position that it is right that 
the Christian Church should become naturalized in every country in 
.which it is found. The difficulty is that while there has been agreement 
in theory, too little has been actually done to put it into operation. That 
is the real trouble. We do not want to build a church that is foreign, 
but we must admit that there is still little or no sign that the Christian 
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Church in China is becoming Chinese. For years we have freely 
admitted that it is the development of the Church and not the mission 
that should be the central object of missionary endeavour; but as yet 
there is little evidence that this goal has been reached. What is needed, 
therefore, we repeat is not so much to restate the ideal, but frankly to 
face the question as to how that idea! can be realized in actual practice. 
We would solemnly declare it as our mature judgment that the success 
of the work of every mission should be judged in the final analysis by 
the degree in which it has succeeded in putting that ideal into actual 
practice. 

We will go further and state that this problem cannot be solved by 
adopting resolutions at conference or committee meetings, nor by placing 
in isolated cases some Chinese of ability in responsible positions. Our 
chief concern is with the question as to the attitude taken by the 
missionary societies and the churches throughout China on this subject 
and with their general practice. 

A word of warning needs to be given here. It is inevitable that 
during this stage of development difficulties will arise and that there 
will be disappointments and even disasters. Misjudgment of intentions, 
misinterpretation of motives, unbalanced statements, unkind criticisms, 
mifcuse of public funds, mismanagement of church affairs, unsympathetic 
attitude towards others, uncharitable remarks—these and other things 
will surely occur occasionally here and there in different parts of the 
country. Nevertheless, notwithstanding all these inevitable difficulties 
that will surely try one’s patience and faith, we frankly say that we 
should prefer to see the young man whom the Lord loved stumble along 
in the grave clothes in which he was wrapped than to see him lying 
motionless and lifeless in the cold grave. Let the Commanding Voice 
ring to-day in our ears as of old saying, “Loose him and let him go!” 

In the last analysis the possibility of success depends upon the 
attitude of individuals toward one another. Success may crown a 
comparatively poor plan if the one who seeks to put it into operation 
is a man of the right kind. On the other hand failure will not infre¬ 
quently result from excellent plans if handled by wrong persons. The 
solution therefore, of bringing about the necessary readjustments between 
church and mission depends not so much upon the particular plan as 
it does upon the personality of those who are responsible for putting 
it into operation. Success will crown the endeavour if missionaries, both 
men and women, are prepared to work to make the mission dispensable in 
China, and to lose themselves gladly in the great cause. Happily we 
have such men and women in this country among our missionary friends, 
those who are always willing and ready to serve the Church as its 
“helpers,” and are putting into practice the words of John the Baptist 
“He must increase but I must decrease,” words to which all readily 
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assent but which are difficult to put into practice. Such friends, however 
limited in number, are a constant inspiration to the Chinese Church and 
the source of true encouragement. 

But the attainment of this great object is not dependent merely 
upon the attitude of our missionary' friends. We Chinese Christians 
have at least an equally important part to play in the attainment of this 
goal, it is equally our duty and responsibility. Let us, therefore, solemnly 
ask ourselves, “How much do we make of tire Church of Christ, how 
truly do we love to serve it, are we willing to stand by it through thick 
and thin, do we really and truly regard it as our own?” Our service 
for the Church is measured by our love for it. Let us remind ourselves, 
therefore, that it is easy enough to arouse a passing enthusiasm about 
the Church at a Conference, but quite a different thing gradually to 
put ourselves under the burden, and to develop it along the lines that 
will be at once fully in keeping with the spirit of God, and at the same 
time in line with all that is good, true and beautiful in our nation. 

To undertake this gigantic task we need therefore educated and 
trained leaders and pianv of them. Again the Church is already in 
our midst. It is ours if we are willing and ready to make it ours. No 
one can really block the way. We need the call to-day. The call to-day 
is for men with an independent, aggressive and daring spirit, baptized 
in the love of God, who will voice our aspirations regarding the develop¬ 
ment of the Christian Church in China, and will march forward with 
true humility and great boldness and perseverence relying upon the 
guiding hand of the Head of the Church, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Fdlow-believers in Christ! in the face of our spiritual, intellectual and 
economic limitations are we prepared to take up so great a responsibility, 
and to risk all for the sake of our Lord and His Church? May God 
help us in the attempt! 

Let no one think that by the foregoing remarks we even 
suggest for a moment the preaching of a new Gospel, or the 
presentation of a Christ different from Him revealed to us in the 
Holy Scriptures. “The foundation,” so said St. Paul, “is already laid 
and no man can lay another.” The Church of Christ in China is a part 
of the Church Universal. It is being built upon the foundation of 
Christ and on Him alone. Truth knows no change, “Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever.” The whole world needs Christ 
as much to-day as men of old, and China is no exception. We wish 
to take this opportunity to emphasize once more the urgent need at the 
present time that God will lay hold of men empowered by His spirit to 
proclaim the love of God as revealed in Jesus Christ to the people of our 
land who are consciously or otherwise seeking for the light, life and 
health which can only be supplied by Him who is “the Way, the Truth 
and the Life.” May it please God that we who are gathered together here 
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may all receive, during the time of our waiting together, a double portion 
of His spirit so that He may send us forth with burning hearts to win 
men to allegiance to our Master. 

We most earnestly hope that nothing which has been said will lead 
any to go away with the idea that we are looking for the retirement of 
our missionary friends, who are working in our midst nor that we 
feel that new missionary workers are no longer needed in China. This 
is far from our intention. The work of Christ in China has merely 
been begun even though 115 years have passed since the arrival of the 
first Protestant missionary. The presence of the missionary is not 
only desirable but necessary. The work demands our united efforts 
if China is to be evangelized. What we do, desire to see, however, 
is that the quality of the missionaries who intend to come to China should 
be very carefully considered by the responsible representatives of the 
churches in other lands. Especially is it important to find out what 
their attitude and spirit is toward the Chinese people. 

While we are eager to see the Chinese Church bear its own responsi¬ 
bility, and to become free from the overshadowing influence of the mission, 
we do not wish to see the church in China develop in the Church a spirit 
of “ China for the Chinese,” As we believe that this is not in harmony 
with the universal character of the Christian Church, nor with the spirit 
of Christ We believe that the noble Chinese saying: “ The whole 
world is one family and China is a member thereof,” applies in the truest 
sense to the spirit of the Christian religion. 

As we face the future development of the Church in China, we 
are convinced that the task is one that demands the whole-hearted 
co-operation of Chinese Christian and Christian missionary. They must 
work shoulder to shoulder. Their united efforts are essential. We 
must never entertain the idea that the Chinese Christians are fighting 
against the foreign missionaries, nor that we Chinese Christians are 
seeking more power on the one hand, and our missionary friends are 
trying to withhold it. We might as well not enter into the discussions 
of this Conference if such a feeling were in existence amongst us. We 
are met here not in some political game, nor to carry through some 
kind of international diplomacy. We are here as Chinese and mission¬ 
aries to work together for the best interests of the Kingdom of God in 
China. We are fighting together against the force of conditions round 
about us and not against one another. No missionary has ever come to 
China for the direct purpose of planting Western methods and traditions, 
or with the intention of bossing the young church. We also believe 
that it is not in keeping with the moral sense of the Chinese people to 
depend upon others to pay their bills and run their affairs. Since it is, 
therefore, without any ill intention on the part of either the Church or 
the mission that the present far from ideal situation has been developed, 
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we must work together unitedly to effect a radical and real change. 
When, therefore, we plead for a far larger degree of initiative and 
Chinese responsibility in the work of the Church, we are not asking our 
missionary friends to withdraw their sympathy, their friendship, their 
advice or their co-operation. Indeed we shall need even more than before 
all such help, as the young and inexperienced church of Christ enters 
upon its task as a part of the great Church Universal. Independence 
wisely directed is necessary and desirable for the Chinese Church, but the 
ideal is, we believe, not so much independence as co-operation. Looked 
at from any point of view this is by far the most important factor not 
only in meeting the needs of the Church to-day, but in meeting the needs 
of the whole world as well. We must increasingly learn to work 
together and to “ dwell together in unity.’* It is our hope that before 
this Conference ends we shall all of us learn to place a far higher value 
even than in the past upon the importance of working together for 
the accomplishment of the great task that has been entrusted to us. 
We are indeed a cosmopolitan body who are met here representing many 
interests, denominations and points of view; but the tie that binds us 
together is stronger than any of these diverging interests, even the love 
of the Almighty God. 

The measure of the blessing we shall receive from this Conference, 
whether it shall be great or small, depends upon the spirit in which, and 
the attitude with which, we have come. We shall be dealing in this 
Conference in the final analysis not so much with matters of a material 
as of a spiritual nature, and these must be dealt with by men who are 
kept in the love of God. 

Brethren in Christ! We are entering upon a new day, we are 
facing a new task, greater responsibilities are being placed on our 
shoulders, let us quietly before God realize the seriousness of what this 
all means. Surely these facts should drive us into the very presence 
of God Himself, the Source of all wisdom and power. 

May the spirit of humility, of trustfulness, and of penitence 
possess each and all of us as we try on this and the following days to 
face together in the presence of God some of these problems of the 
Chinese Church, and of the Christian Movement in China as a whole 
which are by no means easy of solution. Remembering always that 

‘WITH GOD ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE!” 
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The Church of Christ in China 

MR. R. K. EVANS 

(Conference Address) 


Dr. Lew, the duty of addressing a gathering, that will prove 
so historic as this, upon a subject of such supreme importance as the 
Christian Church in China. It cannot have been without some misgiving 
that the Committee responsible for the program laid upon two men so 
inexperienced so great a responsibility. At least so far as one speaker 
is concerned that misgiving must long since have vanished. No one 
could listen to Dr. Lew’s words on this subject without recognizing that 
there was in them, to use a phrase of his own, “something of what the 
Spirit is saying to the church and through the church to us.” To me 
there falls the less important duty of asking my colleagues, the foreign 
missionaries here, to consider what is to be our response and attitude 
to that message and to the facts which that message reveals. 

Before I ask you to consider what is to be our attitude and relation 
to the Chinese Christian Church, I want to ask you to think with me 
for a minute how we ought to regard China as a nation . In God's 
mysterious providence and in the order of human history, the Nation 
existed before the Church. If there is one thing certain about God 
Almighty, it is that He never contradicts Himself. And insofar as God 
made a great and good thing when He made a Nation, He is not going 
to erase and destroy that for the greater and more spiritual creation of 
the Church. And so, if we, whether Chinese or foreign, are to 
think rightly and truly of the present and the future of the Chinese 
Christian Church, we must start by thinking rightly and truly of the 
Chinese race and people. That at any time would be important-*-no\v 
in this hour of history it is vital. We are witnessing to-day one of 
the supreme miracles of human history. One of the oldest nations in 
the world is being born again. A nation that has been held for centuries 
tinder the spell of the world's most impressive classical tradition,—that 
has been cheated of its youth for a thousand years and more, is to-day 
recapturing its youth. And it remains to be seen whether it will, in 
its youth, drink the “Cup of devils” or whether it will receive from the 
Hand of the Christian Church the “chalice of the grapes of God.” 

In the Continent of Asia, China lias been in the past incomparably 
the greatest and stablest empire. It may be that in the future, in the 
providence of God, it may be, not only of Asia but of the whole 
world, the greatest republic. 


H 


R. Chairman, Reverend Fathers in God, Brothers and Sisters in 
Christ Tesus: I count it no small privilege and no light 
responsibility to share with niv honored chief and dear friend. 
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And yet in what I have to say subsequently as to our attitude as 
missionaries to a Chinese national church, I would like to make it clear 
that I am trying to base what I say not on expediency, but on principle ,— 
not on the political wisdom of adapting our policy to the rising tide of 
Chinese nationalism, blit upon the fundamental principles, both spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, which so far as 1 understand the New Testament, 
from the charter of the Christian Church. 

And now I come to my specific subject,—The Chinese Christian 
Church and Our Attitude as Foreign missionaries Toward it. 

Until very recently it was customary in the West to refer to the 
Christian Churches in China and other Asiatic countries as the “Native 
Churches,” until some one with a little more insight and perhaps courtesy 
than most of us, discovered that such a title was highly distasteful to 
the members of those churches. Then tor some time we were accustomed 
to use the term “ The Infant Church.” I wish to suggest that this, too, 
may prove a misnomer. I am inclined to think that the Chinese Church, 
properly so-called, is only now come or coming to the birth. It has 
been so far, a foreign church in China. By this I do not only mean 
that it lias been a foreign church in the eyes of the Chinese. That is 
beyond all question, and I would refer all, who doubt that fact, to 
a paper by Dr. T. T. Lew, published in the May, 1922 issue of “ The 
Chinese Recorder,” under the title “ Making the Church Indigenous in 

China.". 

. . .“The relationship which I have been privileged to enjoy with 
Chinese friends, both Christian and non-Christian, during recent months 
has revealed to me in a startling manner the depth and strength of this 
feeling, that Christianity is still in the main a foreign religion. But 
surely not only in Chinese eyes but in actual fact, the Christian Church 
in China has hitherto been to all intents and purposes a foreign church.” 

A third term, which was introduced and used at the Edinburgh 
Conference in 1910, was “ The C hurch on the Mission Field.” I 
would suggest that even that title is now, if not obsolete, at least 
obsolescent, and that we can no longer regard the church here in China 
as though it were a kind of appendage to the Church in the West. 
We may think of China as a mission field of the whole Church of Christ, 
in the sense in which the whole world is the field of the Gospel, and 
it is pre-eminently the mission field of the Chinese Church or Churches: 
but we ought to consider seriously how far we may legitimately go on 
thinking of China as a Mission Field, where Western Christianity has 
absolute right of w r ay. Insofar as the Church of the Living God 
is already here in China, insofar as the Chinese Christian Church is 
becoming a reality, just insofar our right and privilege as missions or 
as individual missionaries is simply that of helping the Oitirch of China 
to spread the Gospel and the church in its own mission field. 
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This statement raises two questions:— 

1. —The ecclesiastical status of foreign missions in China. 

2. —The position of the individual missionary. 

(1) I would humbly suggest that, insofar as the Chinese Church 
is concerned the missions have no ecclesiastical status whatever, except 
by the courtesy of that Church; and I think that the time has come, or is 
soon coming, when it must be clearly recognized that, insofar as the 
churches of Europe and America continue operations here in China, it 
ought to be only by the consent, and at the invitation, of the Chinese 
Church. A Church or the Church, L the only authoritative and constitu¬ 
tive organization known to Christianity. Where a church exists, a body 
of believing men and women with Christ as their living Head, that body 
is a sovereign body. It may claim, and it must claim, spiritual sovereignty 
and ecclesiastical autonomy. 

What then is tire position and function of the foreign missionary 
organization? Ought we not to regard it as simply the medium, the 
channel and representative, of the love and faith of the Christian Church 
in America or Europe to the Church of Christ in China? We have 
no separate ecclesiastical position save that of a temporary intermediary 
between the churches of the west and the church of China. 

In Dr. Harnack’s “ Expansion of Christianity in the first three 
centuries,” Vol. I. Book II. there is a chapter entitled ‘The Gospel of 
Love and Charity* in which he records several touching instances of the 
way in which churches in different parts of the then Christian world 
ministered to each other in various ways. 

That is the way I should like to see the Church or Churches of the 
West related to the Church in China. The missions come on a Christian 
embassy, bringing their gifts, and presenting them as tokens of love 
to the Church of God in China. 

May I take one illustration? We sometimes hear people speaking, 
as though there would he something positively wrong in a Church or 
the mission which represents it, contributing funds for building a church 
for Chinese Christians. I agree that there may sometimes be a danger 
in offering material gifts when they are not accompanied by their 
spiritual counterpart,—when, i.e., they are not sacramental. But surely 
if a church in New York or London, or Paris or Berlin, or Tokyo, should 
decide to express its love for the church in Peking by building or 
helping to build a noble Christian sanctuary, such a procedure would 
be entirely in harmony with the Christian spirit. 

(2) The Position of the Individual Missionary. It seems to 
me that there are two and only two possible positions:— 

n. The Missionary may regard himself as a member of the 
Church in Europe or America, who is loaned for Christian 
Service in China. 
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b. The Missionary may regard himself as a member of the 
Chinese Church on exactly the same spiritual and 
ecclesiastical basis as Chinese Christians, and on no other. 

The spirit of Christian fellowship seems to declare emphatically 
in favour of the latter course. 

As I look back upon my earlier missionary experience I see more 
clearly now, even than I did then, that I was placed in a relation to 
a gathered group of Chinese fellow Christians to which I had no right 
or title. I found myself appointed as pastor over a church which had 
not been consulted as to whether it desired me to minister to it in that 
relation or not. And the memories of my earlier years, which fill 
me with the deepest shame and humiliation, are the memories of times 
when I exercised disciplinary powers to which I had no right. This 
point,—that of the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline by a foreign 
missionary with or without the consulation of the local church, is one 
on which Chinese feeling has been cut to the quick, and is to-day raw 
and inflamed. 

It was quite a different matter with those missionaries who in the 
early days first gathered the church together. The earliest converts 
were their own spiritual children. But to-day we, who come to China 
as missionaries, come to find a church that is already gathered, and 
many of us find ourselves placed not only in a difficult, but in a talse, 
position in relation to the church. Surely, our only right position is 
that of members of the body of Christ in China. Any ministry we 
may exercise- and any authority we may wield should be drawn, and 
can only be drawn, from that Christian Church in China of which we 
are, or ought to be, members. It is to the whole body of the church 
that Christ committed His authority, and we, who come from the West 
to serve His church and gospel here, must recognize that we are men 
and women under authority and that our only right is to serve. 

I should like to consider also the consequences of these considera¬ 
tions when they are applied to the matter of mission property and 
buildings and material resources in general. I think we ought to remind 
ourselves that as missions we have no inalienable vested right in the 
property and plant out here. We can, it is true, take the position of 
trustees and there is much to be said for such a position. I have known 
too many noble and faithful men, who have felt this sacred obligation 
to those who committed sacrificial gifts to their keeping and use, to 
speak disparagingly of such a conception of a mission’s duty in this 
matter. But if the idea of trusteship could gradually be merged in 
that of joint stewardship (see Dr. Lew’s paper referred to above), it 
would conduce much to happier relations all round. 

But, I repeat, we have no vested right as missionaries in the funds 
or buildings, which are really given through us, as medium, to the 
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Christian people of China. These things should be regarded now as 
coming direct from the churches in the West to the church here. There 
is, I admit, a distinction between the church or churches on the one 
hand and medical and educational institutions on the other. There is 
a principle involved in the former case which is not involved in the two 
latter. A foreign Mission may claim a right in die latter which it 
cannot claim in the former. But even in the latter the Chinese Church 
must obviously be more and more fully consulted and come more and 
more to have the decisive voice. Indeed the Chinese Church will only 
come fully to its own and only completely express its own life, when 
hospitals and other forms of social and philanthropic service, and when 
schools and colleges and oilier ways of serving the common life of the 
nation, become part and parcel of its corporate Christian life and work. 

In considering our relation as missionaries to the ultimate object 
of our work, I think it right to weigh seriously the relative proportion 
of Western missionaries and Chinese leaders. 

We have in China at present a force, I am told, of over 6,000 
missionaries. It is true that in one respect they are all too few for the 
task. In another respect this enormous force of missionaries, holding 
in their hands such a preponderating control of the material resources 
of the Christian movement, seems to me to constitute a grave and subtle 
danger to Chinese Christianity and the Chinese Church If our material 
preponderance were matched by a spiritual preponderance, there would 
be little to fear. No one need fear spiritual preponderance. Faith 
begets faith. Love evokes love. The fruits of the spirit are always 
scattering their seed into the good soil of the Garden of God. It is 
the material and numerical preponderance that is so dangerous. In 
money, in buildings, in all outward equipment the missionary force has 
an overwhelming weight to throw into the scales. Would it seem 
strange if I suggested that in the things of the spirit—in humility, in 
sympathy, in patience and in love—we are often found to be poorer 
than our Chinese fellow Christians? 

DcnominationaUsni. Among the seven-minute speeches made at 
the Edinburgh Conference, perhaps the most historical of all was that 
made bv Dr. C. Y. Cheng on the subject of Western Denominationalism 
in China. What Dr. Cheng said then is re-echoed with ten-fold force 
over the whole of China to-day; and to anyone who has ears to hear 
the volume of sound rises to a noise like the thunder of the sea. The 
feeling is deep, widespread, unanimous. It is not too much to say that 
many Chinese regard our denominationalism as a curse, and the absurdity 
of its consequences has been referred to by Dr. Fosdick, in one of the 
sermons preached by him in New York after a recent visit to China, 
where he records how he was asked by a missionary in South China what 
one could make of an American-Dutch-Reformed-Chinese Christian, 
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In view of die strength and depth and the rightness of this body 
of Chinese feeling and opinion, it seems to me that we are faced to-day 
with a most solemn alternative. Either we must leave the Chinese free 
to use, to modify, or to reject our Western denominational divisions or 
else be ready to see the Christian Church in China split into a Chinese 
and a foreign section. I would ask you to consider two important and 
significant examples in the field of the church history of to-day. If we 
turn to Japan we find there two churches, or groups of churches, one 
Japanese and one foreign, existing side by side with no vital or organized 
connection. If we turn to South India, on the other hand, we find the 
most promising and the furthest developed attempt to bind together the 
broken body of Christ. As regards China, the Sectional and National 
Conferences of 1913, under the guidance of what seemed the ablest and 
wisest Christian statesmanship of the time, declared emphatically for 
the policy of developing nation-wide homogeneous denominational 
churches. 

In the light of the instances I have quoted and of the critical situation 
in China to-day, I suggest most earnestly that the time has come to 
revise that policy and to ask whether the grouping of Christians and 
of churches in a locality, in a district, in a province, may not have the 
way more naturally and more effectively to the real unity of the Chinese 
Christian Church. The judgment both of Chinese and of foreigners 
will probably differ as to the relative importance of national and 
denominational interests in relation to the future of Christianity in 
China. For my own part, I do not hesitate to say that, with all its 
obvious dangers, a strong emphasis upon nationality is vital to the 
Christian future of China, while a strong emphasis upon denomination¬ 
alism, great as may seem its practical advantages, is one of the gravest 
and subtlest perils to the cause of Christ in this land. 

Chinese Leadership. Chinese Christian leaders are to-day, so I 
am assured by competent Chinese opinion, all too few. I want to 
suggest that this paucity is very largely our fault as missionaries/ There 
have been amongst us great and notable exceptions, for which we cannot 
be too thankful. But most of us, if we take ourselves to task, would 
have to admit that w r e have not been quick to discern and humble to 
recognize and follow such leaders when they appear, and that there is too 
much justification for the common, though politely veiled, opinion amongst 
the Chinese that the foreigners do not really welcome Chinese leaders. 
The foreign frown has lost many a leader whom the rank and file of 
Chinese Christians would otherwise have followed gladly. 

In conclusion I wish to use three metaphors or parables which 
may help us to see the right attitude and relation which we, as foreign 
Christians, should adopt to the Chinese Church. 
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The two first come from Chinese sources. I am told that one 
of the Chinese leaders of this Conference when asked for an opinion 
on a certain cognate matter, requested a brief delay before replying, and 
then he answered with this little parable of the child Princess and her 
nuTse. The nurse is the capable and efficient foreign missionary force— 
but if she is true to her duty and her place, the nurse never forgets 
that the toddling Princess is the daughter of a Royal konse. 

The next simile I would use is still more in keeping with the social 
genius of China. I owe it to Dr. Lew. 

In the China of the past the bride went to her husband's home, 
there to accept a place secondary to her husband’s mother. But to-day, 
in modem Chinese homes, it is being increasingly recognized that the 
bride has her own place as the center of a new home. In another land 
than Giina one would hesitate to compare a missionary to a mother-in-law, 
but here, where it is one of the most honorable positions in the social 
fabric, we may be glad that our Chinese friends are sometimes willing 
to think of us in that light. But let us see to it that, when Chinese 
Christianity comes to take its place in the family of God and when 
the Chinese Church appears as the bride of Christ, we foreign missionaries 
do not stand in the way or usurp a place and power that does not belong 
to us. 

May I use one other simile? I said earlier that, so far from speaking 
of the “Chinese Infant Church,” it were perhaps truer to say that 
church is only now coming to the birth. And I would like to suggest 
as a text for this National Conference, a text which gathers into itself 
the hopes and longings and prayers of hundreds of earnest, faithful 
and self-denying missionaries of Christ in this land—a text which is 
found in one of the greatest prophecies of the Old Testament as it 
points forward to the supreme message of the new—“For unto us a 
child is bom, unto us a son was given; and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder” 

May I in conclusion venture to suggest the spirit and principle 
which will be an unfailing guide to us in all our relations with our 
Chinese fellow Christians. It is this—the less we give, the less we shall 
keep. The more we give, the more we shall keep. The more fully 
we yield, the more will they give back to us. The missionaries who really 
hold sway amongst Chinese Christians to-day are those who have given 
themselves most freely and fully in love and trust to their Chinese brethren 
and sisters. The measure of our Christian surrender as foreign 
missionaries will be the exact measure of the Chinese desire for foreign 
co-operation. Mutuality is one of the surest laws of life. “Give and 
it shall be given unto you: good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over, shall they give into your bosom. For with what measure 
you mete it shall be measured to you again.” 
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Aim and Function of the National Christian Council 
Viewed in the Light of Experience 
in Other Lands 


J. H. OLDHAM 


(Conference Address) 


I 


E HE World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910 
appointed a Continuation Committee which has since become 
merged in the International Missionary Council on which all 
the leading mission boards in North America, Great Britain, 
the Continent of Europe, Australia and South Africa, as well as the 
national missionary organizations of japan, China and India are 
represented. During the last twelve years we have honestly tried to face 
in thought the real difficulties of co-operation. We have learned a 
good many lessons. We have at least gained some experience in regard 
to what ought not to be done, and in regard to lines of action which lead 
nowhere and involve a sheer waste of valuable time and money, and 
others which, if pursued, can only lead to disaster. I am not one of 
those who think that missionary co-operation has an assured future. 
I believe that its real difficulties are only now beginning to be faced. 

During the past winter I have been in India spending four months 
in almost continuous conference with Indian Christians and missionaries 
in regard to problems relating to the future of Christianity in that country. 
The Christian movement in India, Burma and Ceylon is organized in nine 
provincial councils of missions, as well as the National Missionary Council. 
I met in either two or three days conference eight out of nine of the 
provincial councils as well as with the National Missionary Council, 
and in addition to these twenty-four full days of conference I had 
numerous personal conversations with Indian Christians, missionaries 
and leaders of the national movement in India. 


In these conferences we were engaged chiefly with the same question 
with which this Conference is concerned—the formation of a National 
Christian Council. The question there as here was beset with enormous 
difficulties. The Metropolitan of India, who is chairman of the 
National Missionary Council, writing of what took place at its last 
meeting, summed up the deepest impression left on the minds of all 
.who were present when he said what was done was the result more 
of prayer than of argument. I believe that the same thing will be 
said of this Conference if any true and enduring result emerges from 
its deliberations. 
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With this experience as a background, I shall try to shed what 
light T can on the problems you are facing here. And if in trying to 
put things briefly I seem at any point to be dogmatic you will under¬ 
stand that is the last thing I wish to be and that while I believe, as 
I have said, that experience has taught some clear lessons, I speak as 
one whose mind asks for more questions in regard to this whole 
subject than it is able to supply answers. 

II 

The first thing to be said about the National Christian Council 
is that if it is to succeed it must be national, that is to say Chinese, in 
its genius, outlook and expression. On that point there is, I believe, 
universal agreement and it has already been strongly emphasized in 
this Conference. I wish only to state two reasons why anyone like 
myself who comes from outside China should refer to it at all. 

The first is that the necessity for the Council, if it is to succeed, 
being Chinese in its genius and expression is as apparent from my 
angle as secretary of an international missionary organization as it 
is from yours in China, and it may perhaps be of some interest to you to 
look at it for a moment from that angle. I could hardly have remained in 
my present office unless I had some capacity for knowing what people 
in different countries really think—not what they are polite enough to 
say, but what they really think. Now I frequently receive warnings 
from my Scottish friends that I must be careful not to become imbued 
too much with American ideas or infected with American methods 
because they are not suited to Scotland, and I am equally aware that 
if a scheme has too pronounced a British flavour it is at a disadvantage 
in the United States. And I might add similar illustrations from 
the feelings of my friends on the Continent of Europe. So you will 
see that nothing cuts deeper into my personal experience during the 
last twelve years than this question of the expression of Christianity 
along national lines. 

Now if you allow me to offer for your consideration the best answer 
which after a great deal of thinking I can find to the question, When does 
Christianity become truly national in its expression? I would say in 
a sentence, when the main direction and control of the Christian movement 
is in the hands of the people of the country—when they make the 
decisions. They may borrow what they like from other peoples, but 
in China, as in other countries, when the decisions are taken by Chinese 
the movement will be Chinese iir its expression. So long as we foreigners 
take decisions we shall put a foreign stamp on it. We can’t do anything 
else. When Chinese take the decisions they will put a Chinese stamp 
on it. They cannot do anything else. 
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And if you will allow me to press the matter one stage further, 
it is necessary, if Christianity is to be national in expression, not only 
that the answers to questions should be given by Chinese but that the 
Chinese should themselves ask the questions. There is no phrase I 
think that I have heard more frequently since I reached China than the 
question whether through this Conference the Chinese are really going 
to get under the load. That question, it seems to me, makes an enormous 
and if I may venture to say so, unjustifiable assumption, namely, that 
our bundle of wares is a load the Chinese wish to carry. I am confident 
that it would not be possible for my friends in Scotland to carry out 
successfully a programme drawn up and handed to them by my friends 
in America, and I am nearly as sure that Americans as a whole would 
find it equally difficult to adopt and carry out a policy framed by the 
Scottish mind. And therefore I cannot believe that the Chinese are 
likely to be satisfied with or to work successfully something that 
foreigners largely create. 

My reason for referring to these matters is that to my mind, 
notwithstanding the general assent to the principles, the formation at 
the present time of a National Christian Council which shall be truly 
Chinese in genius and expression, is in view of the preponderance of 
the foreign element in material resources at any rate, not by any means a 
simple, but a very difficult task. 

One real problem is how to build up a national Christian movement 
which not merely on paper but in all its living activities will be in the 
main under Chinese direction and control. 

Take the suggestion made this afternoon that all the members of 
the Council should be Chinese. Let me ask this question out of a dozen 
that might be asked. Will the National Christian Council when ap¬ 
pointed interest itself, of course in co-operation with the Educational 
Association, in the policies of Christian education in China? I do 
not see how it can be a National Christian Council if it does not. But 
will a council composed exclusively of Chinese be able to do that effective¬ 
ly until Chinese have a larger share in the administration of Christian 
educational institutions than at present? If not, while the proposal 
may be. the right thing to do, it will not carry us very far in the solution 
of our real problem because it does not deal with some of the essential 
factors in that problem. 

My second reason for dwelling on this matter is that some of the 
Chinese brethren in this Conference may perhaps be saying to themselves, 
“We have realized in this Conference the sympathies of our missionary 
friends with our desire for an indigenous Christianity, but will the 
boards in the West allow them to take action in the direction they 
desire? Where do the home boards stand in this matter?" Well, I 
must frankly admit that many members of the home boards who have 
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never been to China do not realize the situation to which we are alive 
in this Conference. But I hold in my hand a minuite of the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council held a few months ago, at 
which all the larger missionary societies of North America, Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe were represented—except the 
German societies who we hope may be with us at the next meeting—and 
that very representative body, after more than two full days debate 
passed a minute which includes the following sentence: 

“It has been brought home to the Council in an extended dis¬ 
cussion that, notwithstanding all the efforts that have been made to 
carry out the aim of foreign missions, namely, the establishment of 
an indigenous church, the Christian movement in a large part of the 
mission field, and in particular in India and China, labours under a 
serious disadvantage because of the foreign character which it bears 
in the eyes of the people—a disadvantage which can be overcome only 
in the degree that the main leadership and direction of the Christian 
movement passes into native hands.” 

I think that minute should be an assurance that those at any rate 
who are responsible for the administration of the missionary societies 
in the West are beginning at least to appreciate the issues which have 
been before us in this Conference. 

Ill 

A second vital question on which the Conference will need to 
make up its mind is the character of the Council which it proposes to 
set up. Is it to be a body strictly advisory in character and taking 
executive action only when it has reason to believe that such action 
is desired by the churches and missions it represents? A good deal 
has been said already to-day on this subject, but it is of such funda¬ 
mental importance that you will perhaps allow me to dwell on it for 
a little. The constitution of the International Missionary Council begins 
with a statement that it is established on the basis that the only bodies 
entitled to determine policy are the churches and missions, and the draft 
constitution for the National Missionary Council in India contains a 
similar provision. Now you are quite entitled to ask whether it is 
possible to do anything worth while under those limitations. Time 
allows me to say in answer to that question, having worked under 
those limitations now for twelve years, my experience is that you can 
get all sorts of important things done, and get them done in what I 
believe to be the best and highest way, namely, not by doing them for 
people, still less by telling them to do things, but by bringing about a 
common mind which makes people want to have the tilings done and 
do them themselves. 
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Several speakers to-day referred to this as the first Council of the 
Chinese Church. What do you mean by that? A church council may 
mean a body that exerts some kind of authority over the bodies that 
constitute it. Do you propose to set up a body of that kind? 

I quite understand how to my Chinese friends the denominational 
divisions which have been introduced from the West are intolerable 
and I sympathize unreservedly with their desire to get rid of them. I 
only wish to ask you to consider with extreme care what means you 
are going to take to get rid of them. I perhaps can most easily make 
my meaning clear by a simple illustration. A razor is a good thing, 
and a saw is a good thing. But if you try to use a razor for sawing 
wood you will not make much progress, and you will destroy your razor. 
Now I hope the Chinese outfit is going to include both a razor and saw, 
but I suggest that unless you are quite clear which instrument you are 
using and for what purpose you are using it things will certainly go 
all wrong. 

Leaving my illustration, what I mean is this. You have here 
in China, as a matter of actual fact, a larger number of churches 
and missions all of whom have authority to make decisions in 
their own sphere. Now you get some or all of those bodies to 
surrender part or the whole of the authority which they now exercise 
to some new central body, and that body will then be a Chinese Church 
Council in the full sense. But till they do agree to do that you mu£t 
not trench on matters which fall within their sphere of authority without 
their full and deliberate assent. You must remain in the advisory sphere 
and know all the time that your sphere is advisory. 

Now, as I have said, I hope that China may soon have a Church 
Council in the fuller sense. But that is something entirely different 
from an advisory body, and any attempt to confuse the two things, or 
to do through the one what can only be done through the other, means 
that you will miss your aim just as surely as if you try to saw wood 
with a razor. As 1 understand the Report of Commission V all that they 
propose is to create an advisory body, as the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee was, and the only difference is that the Chinese churches will have 
a larger say in the appointment of that body and that it will concern 
itself more in the future with questions which interest the Chinese 
churches as distinct from the problems of the missions. That is ad¬ 
mittedly a limitation, but if you have a clear idea of what the instrument 
is that you are using and of what it can and what it cannot do, I believe 
that you can in a few years make immense advances along these lines. 

This section of my address was prepared some days ago, and in 
writing it I was not thinking at all of the theological issue which came 
up in this morning’s discussion, but as you will have seen, the questions 
I have been discussing have an important bearing on that issue. The 
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question of the faith of the future Church in China is an issue of 
enormous importance, and the dangers which some here feel are real 
and serious dangers, but at present the authority to determine what things 
are essential to the true faith belongs to the different church bodies which 
are constituted in this country. Have those bodies transferred any 
part of their authority to this Conference? That seems to me the 
first question to be decided. I hesitate very much as one who comes 
from outside to intrude on discussions which are the proper concern 
of Chinese Christians, but you have asked me to address you, and one 
can only help others if he honestly speaks his whole mind. And there¬ 
fore I cannot help saying that any attempt at this Conference to lay down 
conditions of orthodoxy, important and necessary as that is in its proper 
place, would seem to me to be a confusing of the two methods of which I 
have spoken, and that if this Conference were to attempt to do what the 
churches have not expressly given authority to do, very grave difficulties 
might arise and the things we desire hindered and not helped forward. 

IV 

My next two points are concerned with the question of what the 
National Christian Council is going to do. That is a question on which 
the people in India have done a lot of hard thinking in the last few 
months and they have reached fairly definite conclusions as to the results 
they want. Broadly speaking, they want to achieve two things. 

In China you are further on, because you have had a more adequately 
staffed Continuation Committee, and in anything you may decide to 
do here you will be able to build on the excellent foundations which the 
Continuation Committee has laid. 

The first I can perhaps best make clear by starting from a simple 
illustration. Imagine a small group of people who meet to find fresh 
light on some subject in which they are interested. There are two 
conditions of success for the common thinking of that group. The first 
is that each member of the group should make his own contribution. 
He must not withhold it out of deference to the opinions of others, 
nor must he yield or compromise it until he is satisfied that the truth 
for which he stands has been taken up and included in some higher truth. 
That is the first condition. 

The second is that every member of the group should be firmly 
convinced that the group as a whole can see further and better than 
he sees himself. He will therefore confidently expect to come away 
from the meeting of the group seeing things differently from what he 
saw when he came. The last thing that he will want will be to impose 
his ideas by the force of his will or the art of persuasion on the others. 
That, so far as he is concerned, would be not success but failure, for 
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he would remain the same man that he was before. He would have 
learned nothing, he would have gained nothing. 

Now if these two conditions are fulfilled, if each member of the 
group makes his own independent contribution, and at the same time 
expects to find that contribution enriched and enlarged by the contribution 
of others, then in the meeting of the group something creative takes 
place, a new thing is born. The group, as a group, sees something which 
no single member of it had seen before. And what the group sees has 
become the common possession of each member. Each member at the 
beginning of the meeting said, “I think so and so.” At the end of the 
meeting he says, “I think so and so.” But what he now thinks, while 
it is entirely his own, is something larger and richer than what he 
thought before. His personality has grown. He is a bigger man. 
But now observe. The greater the variety among the members of the 
group, so long as they have a common aim and purpose, the greater 
will be the gain to each. If all the members of the group start by 
thinking very much alike, if their experiences have been very similar, 
what they are able to give to one another is comparatively little. If 
their experiences have been dissimilar, what they are able to contribute 
to one another is very much greater. 

This simple illustration will perhaps bring home what the missionary 
societies in the West have gained through missionary co-operation, and 
the reason why they value it. I have watched the process. I have seen 
men grow under the influence of these international contacts. I have 
seen them coming into touch with men who have inherited different 
ecclesiastical traditions and different national traditions, and under that 
influence I have seen their outlook widen, their sympathies expand, and 
their capacity to do things increase. 

There are two things I want to say about this doing things together 
and getting to know and understand one another in the doing of them. 
The first is that we are only at the beginning of discovering what it may 
mean to us. The members of the China Continuation Committee, as 
Bishop Roots told us two days ago, know something of what it is. But 
in China it seems to me that you need somehow to develop more of these 
international and interdenominational contacts in regional or provincial 
areas so that a larger number of Chinese and of missionaries can get 
the advantage of it. And even where this fellowship exists, we are 
not yet getting anything like full value out of it. It is a comparatively 
new thing, and we can, if we set ourselves to it, greatly improve the 
results. Those of you who are engaged in education know that there 
is all the difference in the world between maintaining a school or college, 
and maintaining a first-rate school or college. So there is all the 
difference in the world between reaping some fruits of co-operation and 
reaping the largest fruits which it can yield. 
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And the second point is this. In proportion as we succeed in 
obtaining what we are speaking of, the gain to the Christian movement 
here in China is immeasurable. What larger gain is possible than that 
the men and women engaged in this work should grow in stature, should, 
through the enrichment that comes from contact with other minds, have 
a larger vision, a deeper insight, a broader sympathy, and so be bigger 
men and women for the work they are called to do? We look askance 
at any large budget for this work. But provided we really do get the 
thing we are speaking of—and I admit this is a very necessary and 
important qualification—we have a spiritual gain that cannot be measured 
in terms of money. 

V 

The second large object which a body like the National Christian 
Council may achieve is that it makes it possible for the churches and 
missions to deal with those larger issues which are the vital concern of 
each but which, just because they are large, are beyond the power of each 
to deal with independently by itself. Please note carefully what we 
are speaking about. We are not speaking about questions which lie 
outside the direct interest of churches and missions and with which 
they may or may not concern themselves. We are talking of matters 
which vitally affect the life and work of the churches and missions but 
which are so big that they cannot deal with them alone. No one can 
doubt that there are such questions confronting the Christian movement 
to*day. I do not stay to enumerate them. 

Have we made adequate provision for dealing with such questions? 
I should like to tell you the impression made on me by my study of the 
Christian movement in India and the little I have seen of the Christian 
movement in China. It is that in the conduct of the Christian movement 
we have plenty of tactics and very little strategy. I do not like much 
to have recourse to military metaphors. But as time is short I think I 
can most quickly convey my meaning by taking an analogy from the 
conduct of a military campaign. In military operations a clear distinction 
is drawn between tactics and strategy. Tactics have to do with a single 
part of the front or a single operation. Strategy with the campaign as 
a whole. The successful issue of a war, as we have all realized in late 
years, depends on strategy. In the conduct of the missionary enterprise 
it seems to me that, as I have said, there has been in the past plenty of 
tactics, but no strategy. That is inevitable so long as missionary work 
is carried on, as it is here in China, by some one hundred and thirty 
different organizations. Each mission is concerned, and rightly 
concerned, with its own field. It is nobody’s business to look at the 
.whole or to think about the relation of the different parts to the whole. 
The resulting loss is enormous, as it would be in war. 
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If I may put in a sentence what seems to me the most important 
single issue which this Conference has to face, and which the home boards 
have to face, it is whether you and they are content to go through the 
next few years, at a time when revolutionary changes are taking place 
in the conditions under which our work has to be done, without making 
definite and adequate provision for seeing that these larger questions are 
properly dealt with, I for one believe that if this is not done the cause 
of Christ will suffer irremediable loss. 

If you are going to try to deal with a situation of that kind it is 
essential that the provision you make for dealing with it should be 
adequate. It is better to do nothing than to waste time and money 
on something that cannot possibly meet the requirements of the situation. 
No one is so foolish as to try to start a new college or university when 
he has not within sight resources sufficient for more than two teachers, 
though mistakes tending in that direction may perhaps have been made 
in the past. But because people have not yet taken time to think 
themselves into the real problems of co-operation, it is the kind of 
mistake into which they very readily fall when it comes to setting up 
bodies like the National Christian Council, which is proposed here in 
China. 

Now I want to say quite frankly that in my judgment the getting 
of this strategic view of the whole is a very difficult thing. If it is a 
big and important thing you would expect it to be difficult. You may 
quite easily miss it. If you want to get it you must be quite sure what 
you want, and you must be quite determined about getting that thing. 

In the first place you need not expect to get it unless you definitely 
lay this responsibility for helping to get it on the shoulders of certain 
people. That seems to me a self-evident proposition. You won’t 
get a college by talking about it. You have to put men there to make 
that college. And you won’t get this view of the whole by talking about 
it. You will get it only if the strength and devotion and time and 
brain of men and women are put into getting it. 

Secondly—and here I am speaking of the things which I and 
my colleagues in the work of the international Missionary Council have 
been fighting against more than anything else, in order that we may 
be able to do the work which we believe we have been put into office 
to do—you will not get it if you allow the men and women who are set 
apart for this task to be entangled in the details of organization, or in 
the vast machinery of committees, or if a body like the proposed National 
Christian Council embarks on a wide range of practical activities. There 
are no doubt a large number of things that are waiting to be done in 
the mission field, and that nobody is doing. If because of the urgency 
of these tasks a body like the National Christian Council takes them in 
hand, it simply becomes a new missionary society, constituted for 
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specific neglected tasks. And because its energies are absorbed in these 
things it fails to do the thing for which it was constituted, which was 
not to add certain new activities to those which are already being carried 
on, but to vitalize the whole existing Christian movement by providing it 
with what it at present lacks, the view of the whole. 

When I was in India I found a very natural and legitimate fear lest 
the establishment of a National Christian Council might mean the setting 
up of a super-Church or super-Mission body and that the men appointed 
as officers might usurp too much authority, and that they might go 
round to tell other people what they ought to do. 

I do not believe that to be a real danger if we are in earnest about 
the advisory character of the body we set up. In the kind of co-operation 
we are talking about there is nothing whatever to hold people together 
unless they want to stay together, the whole movement of co-operation 
will simply break up if the constituent elements are repelled by the 
action of those who are leading it. 

But there is a further and more important safeguard. If the 
officers appointed understand the true nature of the work intrusted to 
them, the last thing they will want to do will be to impose their ideas 
on other people. For there is no reason why their ideas should be better 
or truer than those of other people. And even if they were, to impose 
them would be, as we saw a few minutes ago in our illustration of the 
group, not success but failure. Choose men who will see that their 
business is not to carry out the plans that they want but the plans that 
you want, and that what they have been appointed to do is to make you 
want things not with that limited knowledge and limited self which is 
all you have so long as you are left in isolation, but with that larger 
knowledge and larger self which become possible for you when through 
the work of these officers you are able to take a wider view of the facts 
and to have your thought enriched by contact with other minds—choose 
men who clearly understand that that is their function, and there 
should be no cause for fear. 

I used a few minutes ago the word strategy. But metaphors are 
very dangerous and the strategy we want is something very different 
from the strategy of an army. It is not something thought out in 
isolation and imposed by authority. We must have this view of the 
whole which is included in the term strategy. But what we are seeking 
is something essentially new. It is a view of the whole which is reached 
through the co-operation of many minds, of minds which are united in 
a common search for the truth that is richer than any one of them has 
yet apprehended, of minds which have a profound belief in fellowship, 
which in the noble words uttered yesterday by Dr. Timothy Lew “agree 
to differ”—and rejoice in their differences—“and are resolved to love.” 
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VI 

My last word will be very brief. If those are the things at which 
the National Christian Council aims, then to form it is to embark on 
a great spiritual adventure. It is an adventure that may fail. If it 
remains in the region of organization it will certainly fail. At the level 
of organization the thing is impossible. The difficulties are too great. 
The demands made on ns too exacting. It demands from the churches 
and missions a high degree of open-mindedness, of patience, of tolerance, 
of statesmanship, of love of truth, of the spirit of fellowship. Are 
these things there? It requires in the men who have to lead the move¬ 
ment in exceptional degree breadth of view, width of sympathy, capacity 
for self-effacement, and ability to inspire general confidence. Can these 
be found in sufficient measure? Who can say? But while the issue 
of the adventure must remain uncertain, it is an adventure supremely 
worth making. The National Christian Council, if it makes this 
adventure, will have nothing to depend on except the love of truth and 
the strength of the spirit of fellowship. But, after all, is there anything 
better in the world to trust to? Our Lord Himself, in a supreme act 
of trust, made His whole cause depend on the capacity of men and women, 
notwithstanding all their frailty and blindness, to rise to these heights. 

My last word then is this. The adventure can succeed only if it is 
made and carried through in the spirit of prayer and of complete 
dependence on God. I do not say this as a pious platitude. I say it 
because I am profoundly convinced that the adventure to which we 
are called is one which makes such high demands upon us that we can 
meet those demands only if we call to our aid that deeper insight and 
wisdom and those larger powers which are hidden in God, and which 
become available for us only as we seek them in prayer as a gift from Him. 


My Impression of the National Christian Conference 

E OR one who has had only the chance to know ‘the prominent’ and 
‘the fashionable’ of the Christian community in the big ports, the 
National Conference afforded an unparalleled opportunity to meet 
and make acquaintance with the leaders of the Native Churches 
from the interior. I was much impressed with the strength and solidity of 
character of the bulk of these workers. One rarely finds in one 
assemblage so many honest, intelligent faces, combining the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the farmer with the serenity of the scholar. There is something 
extremely simple and noble about them that compels one to have confidence 
in them and to look up to them for help and guidance. I believe that 
many of the Chinese Christians did originally belong to the farmer class. 
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which is the best and most uncorrupt group in China. I was never so 
convinced as I am now as to the Wisdom of God in choosing this sort of 
men and women for the work of the Church. Out of the 400,000,000 
Chinese He selected the simple and good to be His trustees. If it were 
man’s work, surely the services of the cultured, the influential and the 
wealthy would likely be first enlisted. 

One morning, owing to my delay in attending the Conference, I 
was forced to sit in the back gallery up above the hall. A vision was 
then thrust upon me of the breadth and the depth of Christian Service. 
There in the big hall below, sat over a thousand people, each of whose 
lives has been touching the lives of many others. While some attend 
to the needs of a few only, others have in their care the welfare of 
hundreds and thousands. It is safe to say that practically every one 
there at the Conference has, some time in his life, looked after the 
spiritual and moral well-being of some one else. This is a significant 
fact which one can not fully appreciate until he is aware of the utter 
selfishness and the self-centred activities of the people surrounding them. 

Another memorable fact about the Conference is the opportunity 
and the generous attention shown to Chinese leadership. I was rather 
startled by the wonder and admiration exhibited by the missionaries on 
hearing a fine speech or seeing something worth mentioning on the part 
of the Chinese members. Is not this all the natural outcome of 
training and education? The missionary should, indeed, be heartily 
congratulated, for what he witnesses now is nothing but the result of his 
patient labours in the past. This generous and brotherly feeling toward 
the younger and less experienced Chinese leaders of the Church is highly 
commendable. But let me point out here that ability in planning, 
efficiency in working, speaking and writing, these qualities though rare 
as they are, are still easy to cultivate. It is on Christlike love and the 
self-sacrificing spirit that the Chinese Church should henceforth lay more 
emphasis. 

Many events occurring in the Conference confirmed my previous 
observation that nearly every young woman leader in China has received 
some measure of Christian education, though that education is very 
scanty and the number of those women is small. Yet it is gratifying 
to realize that and it should serve as a stimulus for yet greater under¬ 
takings along that line of work. It is primarily important that 
Christianity should take a strong hold of the women of the nation, for 
by them homes are made and through them children are moulded. 

I must not omit the general cry at the Conference for the building up 
of a Native Chinese Christian Church. It is true that unless the Church 
is made indigenous, Christianity will remain a foreign religion. But 
the mere handling over of business from one hand to another and the 
change of emphasis in policy can only make the Church indigenous in 
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a superficial way. The Chinese Christians may indeed feel that they 
have an organization of their own, but to the nation as a whole it will 
still be regarded as a foreign institution. In my opinion, this state of 
affairs can be remedied only when the Chinese Christians give proper 
recognition to the value of Chinese education, meaning chiefly the study of 
Chinese literature. China is a land of scholars; for centuries the best 
brains have bent all their energies upon literary achievements, which 
can not be all fruitless. Besides, literature and morality are two words 
inseparable in Chinese life: literature is the very breath of our civilization 
and morality, as represented through literature, is the backbone of our 
social structure. Jesus said that He came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it. Certainly, the Chinese have also a heritage. Why do we not 
make more use of it? 

Mrs. T. C. Chu. 


It is difficult to analyze the impressions made upon one by so great 
a gathering as the National Christian Conference of China, for the 
moment one begins the attempt a multitude of scenes and facts present 
themselves and demand recognition. Among the many, however, there 
are a few which stand out very clearly. The first is that a Chinese 
Church is coming into being. This was seen clearly in the part that 
Chinese took in the preparation for the Conference and in the discussions 
and, of course, in the formation of the Council. Even more 
significant, however, was the spirit of unity throughout the gathering. 
There were, of course, conflicting opinions, hut these were not as great 
as might have been expected from a body so diverse in nationality and 
ecclesiastical polity, and the fact that the delegates while continuing to 
hold such differing convictions, could work together in mutual trust 
was striking witness to the underlying unity of the Protestant forces 
in China. This unity is giving rise to a Christian body which for 
richness and variety is unparallelled in the history of Christ’s followers. 
It is held together, not by the force of the state or ecclesiasticism, but 
by the spirit of nationalism and the sense of a common task and a 
common faith. To it have contributed many diverse racial groups 
and church organizations and there are to be found in it the most 
divergent elements of Protestant Christianity. And yet all are learning 
to work together in mutual affection and are realizing a spiritual unity 
which is without equal in the history of Protestantism. There is as 
yet, unfortunately, no evidence of even the beginning of any such unity 
of spirit between Protestants and the large body of Chinese Christians 
in communion with the Catholic Church or with the smaller body that 
has grown up around the mission of the Russian Church, but it is a 
noteworthy evidence of the power of the Christian Gospel that there 
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should be arising this unity among Protestants. The Chinese may yet 
point the way to a similar fellowship among Christians the world over. 
Certainly all of us should work and pray that this consciousness of being 
one body may be strengthened rather than weakened as the Church 
is longer in China. 

The second impression was one of wonder at the amount of 
remarkably able leadership, both Chinese and foreign, which is to be 
found in the Church. We all wish that there were more of it, and its 
discovery and development is one of the great tasks of the Church. 
When one remembers, however, that the total membership of the bodies 
represented is considerably below 400,000, that, in other words, the 
Church would in the United States be ranked among the smaller 
denominations, the quality of leadership shown was striking. Knowing 
the way in which they are chosen, we ought to have expected it among 
missionaries, but it was surprising to find so much of it in a body as 
young as the Chinese Christian community. It is extremely doubtful, 
whether any Christian commission of similar size in the Occident and 
drawn from similar classes of the population could equal the Chinese 
delegates. As the Church grows older we may confidently look for 
even greater numbers of able leaders to come forward. 

A third impression is of the masterly way in which the task of the 
Church was visualized. This was true not only of the commission which 
had that topic as its special charge, but of all the commissions. It is 
doubtful whether so complete a survey has ever been made in any land 
of the Church's achievements, present status, and problems. It was 
a masterly piece of work. 

The third impression was, strictly speaking, not of the Conference 
itself but of its setting. The great modern city of Shanghai, the most 
metropolitan in appearance of any of the cities of the Far East, with its 
almost unequalled growth, its great business blocks, its factories, its 
temples of pleasure, and its teeming thousands, and yet with the agencies 
that minister to the spiritual and moral needs of men, schools, libraries, 
churches, yes, and even pagan temples, so little in evidence, is one of 
the most sobering sights to be found in any land. As one remembers that 
Shanghai is in part a prophecy of what China, particularly urban China, 
may be in the future, it becomes a challenge as great as the Church has 
ever faced. It was most dramatic that in this great city in which are 
to be found so many of the elements of the new China this Conference 
should be meeting. Perhaps none of us were conscious of all that 
was involved, but it seemed to some of us that the Conference was 
courageously and fearlessly facing the challenge. Certainly it is an 
appeal which will test to the utmost the faith, the patience, the courage, 
and the self-sacrifice of the infant Church, If the Church responds 
and refuses to be content with anything short of the realization of its 
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motto, “China for Christ,” it will have a record such as the Christians in 
no other land have yet had. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette. 


One of the first impressions, in order of time but not of importance, 
was the difficulty of launching a bilingual Conference on so large a scale 
and composed of such diverse elements. The confusion and misunder¬ 
standings which arose prior to the appointment of the Chairman not 
unnaturally occasioned some misgivings as to the course events would 
take during the succeeding days. The sense of relief which followed 
the unanimous call to the Chair of Dr. Cheng Ching-yi, and the precedence 
this gave to the Chinese personnel and the Chinese language, demonstrated 
in unmistakable fashion the legitimate and natural aspirations of the 
Chinese delegates for a Conference which was to give expression to 
their national spirit. 

The packed hall was in itself a moving spectacle, especially when 
it was remembered that each Chinese delegate represented approximately 
one thousand of his fellow countrymen and that each missionary stood 
for twenty fellow workers. To one who had but recently returned from 
a fairly extensive tour inland, where the vast and almost overwhelming 
needs of China had been daily before his eyes and in his heart, such 
a Conference could not fail to be a stirring demonstration—though not 
intended as such—of what God had already wrought. To gaze upon 
the audience was vividly to realize the triumphs of the years gone by and 
to gain a new conception of the forces in the field. What would not 
Robert Morrison, Hudson Taylor and hundreds of others have given 
could they but have seen this day. Blessed were the eyes which saw 
what we saw; for many pioneers and toilers in the mission field have 
desired to see the things we saw and saw them not; and to hear 
things we heard and heard them not. 

But not only were the magnitude of the assembly and its vast 
significance impressive; so also was the character of the personnel. 
God’s greatest gift to any land or any cause is men and no one could 
have been present on this occasion without recognizing the fine qualities 
of leadership which God has already given to His church in China. 
The quiet dignity of the Chairman and the “meekness of wisdom” 
manifest in his words and conduct of the meetings, as also the high 
level of spirituality and consecrated ability revealed in the more important 
reports and speeches were cause for devout thanksgiving. Among so 
much that was excellent it is almost invidious to particularize; but we 
should fail to give our impressions if no special reference were made 
to the Chairman’s Address, “The Message of the Church”—a document 
which exceeded one’s highest expectations and cannot fail to bring 
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rejoicing and blessing to thousands in other lands than China—, to the 
heart-searching message on “The Christian's Personal Life,” and the 
fearless convictions and lofty standards both of faith and practice which 
animated almost every line of “The Church of Christ in China.” To 
say that one has been impressed by these things is to speak with studied 
restraint and intended moderation. They do not call for the praise of 
men but rather for thanksgiving to God. 

Another lasting impression was the spirit of devotion both felt 
and manifest in the special times reserved for worship and waiting upon 
God. As the Conference opened with that praiseful hymn:— 

“All hail the power of Jesu’s name” 

so throughout all the meetings and especially during the devotional 
periods Jesus Christ was uplifted and crowned with honour. In some 
ways the supreme moments of the Conference were connected with the 
devotional half hour on Friday which preceded the discussion on the 
proposed National Christian Council. All knew that we were approaching 
a subject fraught with difficulty and concerning which convictions might 
clash; but the strain and stress were taken from our souls and God's 
still voice of calm was heard as we sang, in the attitude of prayer, the 
two verses of Whittier’s well-known hymn:— 

“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease.’’ 
and 

“Breathe through the heat of our desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm.” 

This prayer and the words of the speaker reminding us of Gcd r s 
infinite resources of love and wisdom, of the necessity for God Himself 
to do what was needed if our desires were to be realized, that despite all 
our differences, our unity in Christ was already an actual fact, were a 
fitting and invaluable preparation for the by-no*means easy discussion 
which was to follow. 

If Friday marked the supreme moments of solemn expectation and 
preparation. Monday morning saw the consummation of our hopes. Fri¬ 
day had felt the hush of hearts subdued but Monday’s meeting gave vent 
to the joy and satisfaction of hopes realized. The difficulties of finding 
a way whereby the Conference could renew its confession of faith in 
certain fundamentals without encroaching upon the prerogatives of the 
Church courts at home and so making the proposed National Christian 
Council not only an advisory body but also a Super-Church Council 
controlling doctrinal and ecclesiastical polity, had for a time appeared 
insuperable. But the Red Sea place in our lives was opened once more 
and the way of the Lord found through. It was a great moment and 
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the climax in the proceedings of the great assembly when, almost to a 
man, the Conference rose to its feet to carry by a rising vote its 
confession of faith in the three Persons of the Godhead and in the 
authority of the Scriptures. How otherwise could the sense of relief 
find vent but in singing, ere we sat, the Doxology? 

Merely to mention, without comment, all one’s impressions would 
go far beyond the limits allowed to this article; but we must not omit 
the singing, especially the singing in Chinese of Luther’s great battle song. 
To hear the sound of about twelve hundred voices, nearly a thousand of 
them male, thus giving expression to their heartfelt confidence in God 
was an experience not easily to be forgotten. Again, while admitting 
that some things said were doctrinnaire, for Shanghai and Peking do not 
represent conditions prevailing in hundreds of upcountry stations, the 
great outstanding fact remains that this occasion marked an epoch in 
the relationship of Missions and the Chinese Church. Without agreeing 
to call this the time of the birth of that Church, as some have said, we 
rather prefer to regard the Conference as the public celebration of its 
“coming of age,” and of its passing from a condition of tutelage and 
minority to one of comparative independence and responsibility. As 
one listened to the many speakers each with his own point of view 
often tenaciously held, one marvelled that out of all this variety of 
opinion and conviction there should be so much of unanimity on the 
great essentials. Yet the very variety of convictions brought out in 
strong relief the fact that the balance of truth is generally to be found, 
as in nature, .by the interplay of centrifugal and centripetal forces. 

In conclusion, the Conference filled one with hope. It was John 
Keats, one of life’s mournful ones, who said: “Do not diet your mind 
with grief, it destroys the constitution.” At a time when the daily 
press is full of the world's sorrows, it is good to dwell upon the hopeful 
elements in such a gathering for it abounds with promises of good 
things to come. May it be. as one of the Chinese delegates from 
distant Yunnan prayed, that a double portion of the spirit of the 
missionary Elijahs may fall upon the Elishas of China as they endeavour 
to take up, as a consequence of this Conference, the mantle of their 
predecessors. 

Marshall Broom hall. 


Although at different critical stages of the deliberations one could 
not help being disappointed at many things that came up, one began to 
understand, when the Conference was viewed in its entirety, that these 
were but necessary shortcomings of the human interactions of a vast 
and heterogeneous body of missionaries, Chinese, men and women, and 
of opinions, judgments and preconceptions. 
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Such a variety of interests, opinions, and sects were represented in 
the Conference that one who is exceedingly willing to sacrifice denom¬ 
inational, local and formal differences and to learn to live and act in 
spiritual harmony with all the believers in God, was overpowered with 
a sense of utter helplessness in the presence of seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties. There were, to such a person, a terrible lack of nation-wide 
visions on the parts of the delegates; a pathetic ignorance of the purpose 
of the Conference and the nature of the proposed National Christian 
Council; a widespread suspicion of the motives that prompted the calling 
of the Conference together; an obstinate adhesion to denominationalism 
on the part of missionaries and their Chinese followers; a strong, insistent, 
and irrelevant demand for formal doctrinal statements in the constitution 
of the National Christian Council; and what was very distressing to 
optimistic and forward looking persons, a vast unpreparedness of the 
Chinese delegates to comprehend the deep significance of the Christian 
movement ahead of us in China. 

Thick threatening clouds gathered over all. So charged were the 
delegates with electric readiness to fight against whatever was unsuitable 
to them that one did not dare touch the live wire of suspicion, distrust, 
spiritual disunion and keen apprehension. It seemed that some doctrinal 
statement must be inserted in the constitution of the proposed National 
Christian Council, in spite of the well known fact that none of the 
delegates was given power by the bodies they represented to set up 
authoritative theological formulae over all believers in China. For the 
time being history was veiled in the mist of the doctrinal sea and the 
lesson of history was practically forgotten that comprehensive spiritual 
union never has in the evolution of the Christian religion been secured 
as a result of the unity of formal beliefs. 

Then, in addition to the contention for doctrinal declarations which 
at best could not be more than another Occidental creed, there was the 
struggle, apparently strong, for “democracy” which was unhesitatingly 
expressed in the desire to have a fair representation of the denominations 
on the Council, to have all the members of the Council elected by the 
denominational groups, and to drop the principle of co-option and even 
of nomination by the first seventy-five representatives as chosen by the 
groups themselves. Democracy and fair representation, not very clearly 
understood by the Chinese delegates, seemed for the time being to be 
in danger of ecclesiasticism when this contention lasted; the National 
Christian Council seemed to be giving way to a national ecclesiastical 
council; the anticipated and earnestly desired Christian fellowship and 
unity seemed to be at the mercy of denominationalism; and the ideal 
of an indigenous church seemed to be lost sight of, except in speech, in 
the absence of even poetic dreams of the future when Christ would be 
enthroned in the heart of the Chinese nation and of the world. 
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But in a few days’ time, the dark threatening clouds were gradually 
lifted and the light of God’s countenance shone stronger and stronger 
upon the Conference. All the groups had leaders big enough to sink their 
narrow selves in the presence of God’s spirit. The note of spiritual unity 
was sounded, suspicion began to appear as founded upon unsubstantial 
grounds, and the vision of the necessity, the nature, and the functions of 
the National Christian Council began to dawn upon the mind of the 
Conference. A general statement of our faith gave satisfaction to all 
as it struck the fundamental grounds of Christianity and at the same 
time left the liberty of conscience so dear to us all untouched. Soon 
the National Christian Council came into existence and the Conference 
rolled smoothly on, with a strong spiritual emphasis, toward its end. 
And one’s heart keenly felt the pathos of the physical breaking up of 
the Conference when the declaration was made of its close. The 
Conference, indeed, ended; but the task it started or dreamed of must 
now rush on like a mighty stream which must begin in mountain top 
springs and small creeks and gather force as it goes on in the course 
of divinely guided events, toward the immense ocean of conquering love 
and complete fellowship, individual consecration and national salvation. 
Prayers are needed. Nothing will be accomplished save on our knees. 
Also there are needed sacrifices, support, effort, and co-operation on the 
part of all. 

The heart leaps in thanksgiving to God also for the profound 
devotion, faith, and wisdom of the Conference leaders and of the business 
committee, whose perfect submission to the will of God made it possible 
for God’s blessings to run through them to the entire Conference. The 
arrangements, the programs, the speeches, the reports, the well-thought- 
out resolutions, the discussions, and the constant changes in the business 
of the Conference together with the devotional exercises, though not 
beyond criticism, gave one an insight into the carefulness and willingness 
of those who had the business of the Conference in hand and taught one 
a lesson at a time when many-sidedness was particularly needed. 

The greater task is yet ahead. With the formation of the National 
Christian Council which has no authority but that of love and no means 
but that of confidence, we must think soberly and clearly and realize at 
once that the success of the Council as well as the progress of the 
Kingdom depend upon our spiritual insight, nation-wide vision, unceasing 
prayer, undaunted faith, continued support, to back up this National 
Christian movement, and willingness to repose confidence in those on 
whom the greater portion of responsibility must rest. The National 
Christian Council has problems before it, none of the solutions as yet, 
and the necessity of immediate action to secure secretaries and funds. 
True and thoughtful Christians must think out the meaning of a possible 
failure in the light of their hopes for the future of Christianity and of 
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the Chinese nation. Nothing short of God’s love and our own pro¬ 
gressive spiritual regeneration will be of avail. Both success and failure 
will be due to our capacity of rising to the call of the time and this in 
turn depends upon a deepened spirituality and knowledge in ourselves. 
No Christian in China, missionary or Chinese, can be exempt from 
responsibilities. No Christian ought to entertain wild expectations and 
hope to receive more than he contributes. A great “spiritual adventure” 
has been launched and every Christian will be held accountable for its 
success or failure. It is a time of testing. 

T. C. Chao. 


The Chinese Church Comes of Age 


The China National Christian Conference 

A CONFERENCE OF THE CHINESE CHURCH 


beyond description. We can only catch here and there a gleam 
of this deep movement, and this not ahyays connectedly. In this 
Conference the hope of many toilers became sight only to unfold at once 
into a bigger hope; vision became reality to point to a larger vision. 
Mrs. J. N. Avanne of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Board of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, said that two words describe this 
Conference “Hitherto” and “Henceforth.” We met to see what God 
had wrought and realized in part the wider and deeper work He waits 
to do. 

The Conference cannot be reported in detail. It was too full and 
too inclusive. It will take a decade to write in uplifted life its real meaning. 
Mr. F. S. Brockman in the closing address said it was “the first rep¬ 
resentative gathering of the Christian forces in China ” He felt the 
keynote of the Conference to be spiritual unity and its purpose that of 
laying down plans to attain this in fuller measure. This spiritual unity, 
he said, “is the great apologetic and the great mark of discipleship.” 
These arise out of a dominating loyalty to Christ coupled to a democratic 
temperament both moving forces in this Conference. This Conference 
was in all its work an exhibition of Christian democracy. The Devo¬ 
tional Services, which were conducted throughout by Dr. H. T. Hodgkin, 
did much, very much, to weld a meeting that started as a crowd with 
divergent aims into a group with convergent aims. In these Devotional 
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Christian Conference which met May 2nd to 11th in the Town 
Hall, Shanghai, is a movement of life and hope, and therefore 
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Services all participated. When praying together the sound was as 
"The voice of many waters.” When singing, the Conference became 
a torrent of song or to quickly change the metaphor—the strong 
challenge of an army moving into position. At times feeling ran deep, 
as, for instance, when Dr. C. Y. Cheng was elected Chairman by 
acclamation, when common expression of unity of faith in Christ was 
achieved and when a National Christian Council was elected. Only 
once was there confusion, due to failure to understand promptly the 
rules of order which arose because of the limitations of time and 
language. Furthermore, it was throughout a gathering of the Chinese 
Church, not only in the central theme "The Chinese Church” but in 
the whole conduct of the Conference. 

Dr. John R. Mott, Mr. F. S. Brockman and Rev. H. J. Oldham, 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council, rendered great service 
in public speeches and private counsel. They helped to link the Christian 
movement in China to the Christian movement in the world. In addition 
to the regular meetings, there were sectional meetings on two afternoons 
and several parallel meetings at which some of the topics were repeated 
for the benefit of the general public. There was very little of what 
might be called radical expression of opinion. The missionaries as a 
whole were fully in sympathy with the aims and aspirations of the 
Chinese leaders, and it was recognized on the part of the Chinese leaders 
that Western Christians still have a tremendous part to play in Christian 
work in China. Of missionaries Mr. T. Z. Koo said, “Some mission¬ 
aries are more Chinese than the Chinese.” The whole Conference was 
a presentation of humbling fact and stirring vision. One must mention 
also the dignity, poise and sanity of the Chinese leaders and speakers. 
This includes the women as well as the men. One would have thought 
that big conferences were for them everyday occurrences. The Chairman 
showed himself to be a master of assemblies. 

PREPARATION FOR THE CONFERENCE 

Two years of preparation were back of this Conference. The 
principal work was done by the Committee on Arrangements, under 
Bishop Graves as Chairman, and five Commissions. In the preparation 
of these Commission reports, which were adopted and passed on to the 
churches and missions, at least four hundred Chinese and Western 
Christians participated directly. The Conference was the culmination 
of months of special thinking and one hundred and fifteen years of 
Christian effort. 

Commission I, with Bishop Roots as Chairman, dealt with "The 
State of the Church.” This Commission outlined the growth and develop- 
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ment of the Church and its environment. Bishop Roots said that the 
progress of Christianity in China meets with no greater opposition to-day 
than it does in the West. The Christian Church is a part of the life 
of China and is gaining ground. Commission II outlined the “Task 
of the Church," under Rev. C. E. Patton as Chairman. It is evident 
that the Christian Church is beginning to attack all problems of life in 
China, the newer problem of industrial conditions also having a place. 
On the first night, Mr. M. T. Stauffer, editor of the “Survey," gave 
an illustrated lecture which vividly brought home the varied activities 
of the Christian Church and its attempts to meet the needs of all classes 
of‘society. It was revealed that about half the territory of China is 
still practically untouched by the Christian message. Here lies the great 
task of the Church in the future. Commission III gave “The Message 
of the Church," under Dr. C. Y. Cheng as Chairman. This Commission 
was composed entirely of Chinese. It emphasized the need to unite the 
Church, the primacy of the Church, and China’s need of Christ in all 
her life. The first time the Christian Church in China gives a message 
to the Chinese people, it is the Chinese Christians who give it. Com¬ 
mission IV under Dr. David Yui as Chairman and Dr. R. Y. Lo as 
Associate Chairman, dealt with “The Leadership of the Chinese Church.” 
This is seen to be inadequate to its task. To meet this were suggested 
the need of Chinese leaders realizing and receiving more responsibility and 
of getting above their present unsatisfactory economic condition. Through 
their report breathed a restrained determination to go forward in a leader¬ 
ship of service. Commission V under Rev. C. G. Sparham dealt with 
questions of “Organization and Co-operation." Their report revealed 
a definite and striking growth in co-operation. To this the China 
Continuation Committee as a co-ordinating factor has contributed in 
marked degree. Special appreciation of the work of Bishop Roots as 
Chairman and Dr. C. Y. Cheng and Rev. E. C. Lobenstine as Secretaries 
was shown. “Above all else," said Bishop Roots, “the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee has promoted fellowship and understanding." He 
furthermore said that it has considered the interests of the whole 
Christian movement in China rather than that of the denominations. 
Its activities have revealed the conviction that “There is no sufficient 
reason for the differences which divide us. We ought to be in closer 
fellowship with one another.” This Committee has made particular 
contributions towards religious liberty, meeting the problem of the new 
culture, and the promotion of education and evangelistic work. 

THE DELEGATES 

The delegates were a host. The Chinese delegates numbered 565 
and the foreign members resident in China numbered 488. In addition. 
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there were 136 foreign visitors and representatives of home Boards 
present, making a total of 1,189. The Conference represented about 
130 different Christian organizations. Each Chinese represented about 
1,000 Chinese Christians and each Chinese Christian represented about 
1,000 of the Chinese people. Each missionary represented twenty 
missionaries. About twenty-five per cent of the Chinese delegates were 
women. About one-third of the women delegates were Chinese. The 
Conference was bilingual, owing to the difficulty of various dialects from 
which difficulty the Chinese even are not yet free. As a result it was, 
strictly speaking, only a five days’ Conference. In the 1907 Conference 
there were no Chinese delegates. In the 1913 Conference one-third were 
Chinese. In this Conference the Chinese and Western delegates were 
about equal. As far as representatives from China are concerned, there 
were more Chinese than Western. The gavel of the Conference and the 
primacy of Christian leadership was definitely passed to the Chinese 
Church in the election of a Chinese Chairman. Of the three Vice- 
Presidents, one was Rev. T. K. Chung, another Dr. Harold Balme 
representing Great Britain and the third Dr. P. F. Price, representing 
America. From the beginning the Chinese delegates took their full share 
in discussion and conduct of the Conference. In fact, to one who has sat 
through other Conferences in the last twenty years the most striking 
element in this one was the new spirit in the Chinese delegates. It was 
their Conference. 

OUTSTANDING TOPICS 

Of the topics discussed only a few can be mentioned and these the 
outstanding ones. Under the head of “The Church of Christ in China” 
the problem of an indigenous Church was presented. Dr. T. T. Lew 
(see also article by Dr. Lew in April issue of Recorder) was one of 
the speakers. He gave eight characteristics that the Chinese Church 
should have (1) A fearless fighter against sin; (2) A faithful interpreter 
of Jesus; (3) A flaming prophet of God; (4) An obedient disciple of 
the Holy Spirit; (5) A worthy teacher of the Bible; (6) A genuine 
servant to the Chinese people; (7) A believer in unity because she loves 
Christ; (8) A courageous experimenter in co-operation. He urged a 
genuine faith in the Bible as the Word of God, but also said, “Not the 
Bible alone but all the teaching of the Church, she shall gladly submit 
to any true and reverent scientific tests and trials.” He said, too, very 
significantly, “She shall teach her members to agree to differ and 
resolve to love.” Professor R. K. Evans, colleague with Dr. Lew in 
Peking University (Mr. Evan’s article is reproduced in extenso in 
this issue) spoke on the attitude of Western Christians to the Chinese 
Church. He said that the missions have no ecclesiastical status except 
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that given them by the courtesy of the Chinese Church and that mission¬ 
aries should be members of Churches in China on the same basis as the 
Chinese and on no other. One felt in this session that the missionaries 
have willingly abdicated rights which, while they have used them for the 
best possible ends, they have really had no title to. A few delegates, 
including several foreign delegates, felt that the National Christian 
Council should be composed entirely of Chinese which was not, however, 
and quite wisely, carried out. 

The next significant utterance was "The Message of the Church.” 
The first part of this was read by Dr. T. T. Lew, and we have reproduced 
as much as possible of it in this issue of the Recorder. As Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng said, it was not intended to be a doctrinal statement, but a message 
for the times in China. It shows the desire of the Chinese Church for 
unity and for freedom in the study and interpretation of Christianity. 
In other words, it is an appeal for freedom of the Christian spirit. It 
makes the Bible central, and aims to use every reasonable means to make 
it understood. It recognizes the social obligations of the Christian 
Church. It is essentially a message of the spirit. It is a sign that the 
Christian Church in China has in a measure become indigenous, although 
still too foreign in control and method. It recognizes the importance 
of love, which is, as Mr. F. S. Brockman said, “Not so much a law 
as a creative force.” 

The real and practical issue of the Conference was Christian unity 
expressed in some form of co-operative organization. Rev. C. G. 
Sparham presented this report on which, like all the others, much time 
has been spent. The Commission tried to interpret the general mind 
of Christians in China on this subject, and the delegates tried to interpret 
the minds of their respective groups. No one was disposed to go farther 
than would receive the support of all concerned. It was felt that what 
was needed was not an ecclesiastical council but a co-operative 
organization to help the Churches carry on their common activities. The 
main interest of the Conference was in this problem of Christian unity. 
There was a surprising unanimity of desire coupled with a realization 
that much is yet to be done before the final form of such unity is 
discovered. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 

The principal question will be, “What did the Conference achieve?” 
We shall endeavour to indicate some of the achievements as they appeared 
to us. 

There were few resolutions. Such resolutions as were passed 
looked to the future. There was a feeling that the Christian task in 
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China needs careful rethinking in the light of the facts now revealed. 
Still, the resolutions passed (of which we have reproduced the most 
important) are full of inspiration and vision and are tied up to definite 
plans. 

In this Conference the Chinese Church was in a measure able to 
think in terms of a world-wide Christianity and nation wide needs. It 
realized in greater degree its own possibilities and responsibilities. It 
also achieved its place in the family of God. For Chinese and Western 
Christians are now more than ever members of one great family engaged 
in one great task for one Master. The uniting force of the spirit proved 
stronger than any disintegrating tendencies. 

Again, without minimizing the backwardness of many Chinese 
Christians, this Conference revealed a live Church—a Church awakening. 
This was seen particularly in the opening address of Dr. C. Y. Cheng 
in which he outlined the object of the Conference (this address is 
reproduced in extenso in this issue) and in an address near the end 
of the Conference where he called earnestly for the support of the 
Chinese Church for the newly organized National Christian Council. 
The Chinese leadership saw its obligation to get more under the respon¬ 
sibility, and the rank and file w'as called on to see more clearly its 
obligation to be loyal. The Conference really saw a vision of the whole 
Church and the whole task. 

Again, this Conference shows that the Christian forces have pro¬ 
duced a comprehensive program. To read the reports of the five 
Commissions is to realize the present grasp of the thought of the 
Christian Church on its problems. This program might be spoken 
of in the words of Rev. Z. T. Kaung, as an attempt “to interpret the 
Chinese Church in national terms.” The evangelistic program has 
outlined, to use the words of Dr. T. T. Lew, “A Church to meet the 
need of ninety-nine and a half per cent of the four hundred million 
Chinese still without the Christian fold.” If the “Survey” has ac¬ 
complished nothing else, it has pointed out most definitely those places 
in the land and life of China where the Christian message is most 
needed. And there is a feeling that the Chinese Church should definitely 
move forward in a program of evangelization along the lines of the 
Chinese Home Missionary Society and other similar societies. This 
program sets up goals of Christian activity which, even if only achieved 
in part, will establish precedents of Christian service for many decades. 
In them the Christian Church answers the challenge of the teeming life 
of China. 

The educational program has been worked out by the Educational 
Commission, a report on which was made by Rev. E. W. Wallace. He 
said, “The chief immediate goal of the Christian educational forces should 
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be the development of a strong Christian community. In this purpose 
should be included the numerical increase of this Christian community. 
But more especially its development in health, intelligence, character and 
spiritual power. Professor Francis Wei of Boone University, Wuchang, 
said that the Church must uphold Christian principles in all walks of 
life, and further said, “It will be in the Christian university that the 
united Church will have its beginning.” It was pointed out that there 
is a permanent place for Christian education alongside of Government 
education and that the Christian school is needed to emphasize the 
religious side something the Government school cannot' do. In 
connection with making the school indigenous, it was urged out that 
more stress must be laid on Chinese elements in education. (We gave a 
review of the report of the Educational Commission in the May issue 
of the Recorder). 

This program includes plans and standards for the application of 
Christianity to economic problems. For the first time a Christian 
Conference in China spoke against child labour, spoke for a day of rest, 
for reasonable hours of work and healthy workers. Of course, to live 
tip to these standards involves a tremendous task. This subject was 
presented by Miss Agatha Harrison and Mr. C. C. Nieh, a Shanghai 
Christian business man. Local business men in Shanghai also expressed 
their sympathy with these standards. 

The program thus briefly outlined is one that if carried out means 
the conservation of all that is good in China and the improvement of 
economic conditions, enlargement of educational opportunity and a 
widespread promotion of evangelism. 

The next achievement was that of a National Christian organization 
which pushes forward international, interdenominational and nation¬ 
wide co-operation. It strikes a note of deep meaning for China. 
The Conference desired above all to find a way to continue working 
together and moving towards a common goal. It was finally 
enthusiastically decided to appoint a National Christian Council 
of one hundred. The principle of co-option was eliminated 
and the Council is therefore directly representative, and was 
appointed by the National Christian Conference. Seventy were 
nominated by the groups represented in the Conference. This 
seventy then nominated other twenty-five, the whole ninety-five being 
finally appointed by the Conference, five others to be appointed later on. 
Of those appointed, forty-four are Western and fifty-one Chinese, among 
them being twenty women, half of whom are Chinese. Since there were 
about one hundred and seventy electing units to be represented, some of 
them are of necessity represented by proxy. Thus was achieved a co¬ 
operative plan of work for the Chinese Church and with the primacy of 
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Chinese leadership recognized in the composition of the Council and to be 
recognized in its secretariat. This Council will study Christian work in 
China and endeavour to discover the mind of the Christian movement 
and reveal it in suitable plans. It will also endeavour to keep the 
“Survey” up to date. (Mr. Oldham’s article given in extenso will make 
its function clear.) 

It is also true to say that a greater measure of self-consciousness 
on the part of the Chinese Church was achieved. Indeed, one felt that 
the Conference was the first impulse of a tidal wave of a Chinese 
Christian movement. This was, of course, stimulated somewhat by 
present-day national consciousness, but the whole Conference was a 
reaching out for much more than racial or national independence. It 
was an aspiration for spiritual independence, and spontaneous service for 
China by Chinese Christians which means more than the mere desire 
that the Chinese viewpoint shall be given full place though this was duly 
recognized. Professor T. C. Chao spoke on the “Strength and Weakness 
of the Chinese Church,” both of which elements are a part of this new 
consciousness. He felt with others that the Chinese Church does not 
yet fit China and is still too foreign. Furthermore, it changes a little 
too slowly to fit the rapid changes in its environment. It was felt that 
to meet modern needs the Chinese Church must search religion to its 
sources for itself. 

Again, this Conference really achieved Chinese leadership. This is, 
of course, still numerically weak and possibly lacking somewhat of 
experience in nation-wide conduct of the Christian movement. But in 
sanity, breadth of wisdom and spirituality it is the peer of Christian 
leadership anywhere. The Conference proved that Chinese Christian 
leadership is now both free and articulate. This leadership is not simply 
a desire to dominate but to meet and do its duty. 

CONFERENCE DECIDES TO STAND TOGETHER 

But the greater achievement of this Conference was its manifestation 
of spiritual unity in the face of a possible split along national lines and a 
more possible one along theological lines. This Conference made the 
unity of spirit that exists actually visible. Denominational and racial 
interests slipped into the background. The Conference thought in 
Kingdom terms. In connection with the National Christian Council, 
the question of theological standards and safeguards for that Council 
was raised. Mr. D. E. Hoste of the China Inland Mission presented a 
resolution to the Business Committee on which he spoke before the 
Conference calling for a trilateral theological statement to be inserted in 
the constitution of the National Christian Council. This presented the 
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Conference with a knotty issue. To adopt it meant to make the National 
Christian Council a Church Council and to take to itself the authority 
belonging to the various Churches. To reject it might imply that the 
Conference was unwilling to say what was asked, which it was not. A 
resolution was finally worked out and presented by the Business 
Committee (this we have reproduced in extenso ) in which the Conference 
expressed its faith in Christian fundamentals and yet recognized the 
freedom of the various groups represented to decide for themselves in 
this matter. It was definitely decided that the National Christian 
Council should not exercise ecclesiastical functions. This resolution was 
seconded by Mr. D . E. Hoste who announced that he had withdrawn his 
own resolution from the Business Committee which thus never came 
before the Conference. This resolution was passed by a rising vote 
and the singing of the Doxology. This was undoubtedly the highest 
point of the experience of the Conference. It averted a split which had 
hovered over the Conference. It indicated that the spirit of Christ had 
been left free to rise triumphant over disruptive tendencies. It was 
an achievement of the spirit—a broader spirit than that represented by 
any group in the Conference, but which permeated them all. ' It rec¬ 
ognized the essential loyalty of the members of the Conference to Christ 
and yet recognized the freedom of their intellect and conscience. Thus, 
the Conference exhibited the most important element in the Christian 
Church—the Christian spirit. Undoubtedly the speech of Mr. H. J. 
Oldham, on the National Christian Council materially helped to this 
achievement (this speech is reproduced in extenso in this issue). As 
Archdeacon Wu said at the close of the Conference, “Opposition changed 
to approval.” Only the moving of the Spirit of God can explain this 
achievement. In spite of racial, national and denominational predilec¬ 
tions, this Conference was melted into one voice, one testimony—the 
souls of the delegates climbed above their group interests—no small 
climb! The Conference thus revealed a brotherhood of faith that will 
in time push forward a brotherhood of belief and polity. It provides 
that closeness of contact which alone can permit of clear understanding. 
To this result every group present contributed. As far as we know, 
hardly anybody in the Conference did not agree with the resolution. 
A few did not vote. Instead of pinning its hope on theological safeguards 
the Conference rested in mutual trust and in the sincerity of the loyalty 
of the delegates to Christ. 

SOME EMPHATIC NOTES 

It was recognized that above all the Christian spirit must have free 
play. The whole Conference was dominated by the spirit which rose 
triumphant over forms and words. Dr. C. Y. Cheng in his final speech 
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as Chairman said, “The message of this Conference is a message of 
the spirit.” He urged that this be kept uppermost by the delegates in 
interpreting the Conference to their constituency. 

Responsibility for the evangelism of China was accepted in two 
earnest addresses by Rev. Lindell Tseng, Secretary of the Missionary 
Society of the Chong Hwa Sheng Kong Hui and Miss Y. L. Chen, a 
missionary under the Chinese Home Missionary Society. They rep¬ 
resent an advance movement that will mean much in the next decade. 
Dr. Ralph Ward said, “China will be saved by helping to save the 
world.” The share of the Chinese Church in this world-wide movement 
was seen though not quite so vividly as the task nearer to hand. 

The needs of the home and the problem of making the home 
Christian received considerable emphasis both in commission reports and 
otherwise. Mrs. H. C. Mei spoke on “Making the Home Christian.” 
Generally speaking, the home needs to be made more attractive and more 
deeply religious. The relation of newly set-up homes to clan and parents 
passed under review. The conviction is growing that, as Dr. H. T. 
Hodgkin said, “The Christian home is the creative centre for the 
Christian Church.” This Conference focussed attention on the home 
and has indicated ways whereby it may be approached. 

The need for, and the reality of, leadership by women was strikingly 
pointed out. The women leaders who took part proved the inherent 
fitness of women for full participation in Christian work. It was pointed 
out that the Chinese women leaders present were of the first generation, 
educationally speaking. For all one could detect in their platform work 
they were to the manner born in public speech. Frankly, they felt that 
the opportunities given women had not been equal to those provided men. 
It was intimated that the inhibiting factor is more noticeable among the 
missionaries than Chinese men. When one realizes their place in making 
the home Christian the urgent importance of heeding their plea for equal 
opportunity for training for leadership with the men is magnified mani¬ 
fold. They desire equal opportunity for education and service. As 
Miss Y. T. Fan, a secretary of the Y.W.C.A. said, “What is needed is 
not a statement of rights but a recognition of the need of women in the 
task.” The emphasis in the Conference was not on work for women as 
women but work by women as an integral part of the work of the 
Church. The privilege of equality in service is the plea of the Chinese 
women and the need of the Chinese Church. 

Just what point in the varied message of this Conference will 
mean most for the Christian Church of the West? Leadership in united 
manifestation of the Christian spirit! The vision of the Conference 
is stated in a Message for presentation to Christians of all lands. It is 
the vision of a united Chinese Church. While standing for an 
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indigenous Christianity the Chinese Church does not seek isolation and 
separation from the mother churches. This is the clear message of 
Chinese Christians to Western Christians, “We ask that they shall strive 
for unity among themselves so that we in China may be able also to unite 
and bear undivided witness to the mighty works of God.” As Rev. James 
Webster, Secretary of the Foreign Mission Board of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, said, “The emphatic message of the Conference is 
that the Home Churches must unite.” It is this note that will make this 
gathering in the words of Mr. F. S. Brockman, “A mount of vision: an 
historic occasion.” 


-•—»- 

Other “ Closer Fellowship ” Movements 


Union of Presbyterians and Congregationalists 


of Nanking and Rev. T. Y. Kung of Hankow were appointed 
moderators. 

It was reported that organic union had already taken place between 
these bodies in the province of Kwangtung including Hongkong, in South 
Fukien and in Hupeh; while general approval of the proposals for 
union had been expressed by nearly all the Presbyteries, or Congregational 
councils throughout China, The following credal basis was adopted: 
“Our Bond of Union consists: (1) In our faith in Jesus Christ 
as our Redeemer ancl Lord on whom the Christian Church is founded, 
and an earnest desire for the establishment of His Kingdom throughout 
the whole earth: (2) In our acceptance of the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the divinely inspired word of God 
and the supreme authority in matters of faith and duty: and (3) 
In our acknowledgment of the Apostles' Creed as expressing the 
fundamental doctrines of our common evangelical faith.” 

With reference to this statement, it is provided that it shall be 
signed by all office bearers in the Church, also that other Churches that 
sincerely accept this statement shall be welcomed into the one fellowship. 
The plan of union provides that the Church shall administer its affairs 
through (1) the local church or parish, (2) the district association or 
presbytery, (3) the Provisional council or synod, (4) the General 
Assembly. 


A 1 ""™! CONFERENCE on union of churches representative of the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians throughout China, was 
held at Shanghai, April 27th to 29th. The Rev. P. F. Price, d.d.. 
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Certain details of organization were referred to the Executive 
Committee, but the main lines having been accepted after the singing of 
the Doxology, and prayer of thanksgiving, the meeting resolved itself 
into the Provisional General Assembly of the Church of Christ in 
China. The Chinese members took a very firm stand against using 
any denominational name for the Church, or even using the word 
"United.” 

The action of the Provisional Assembly will be referred to the 
Presbyteries and Congregational District Church Councils for 
confirmation. When two-thirds of these voting * units have signified 
approval the substantive General Assembly will be formed. The churches 
interested in the moyement total 120,000 communicants members which 
is about one-third of the membership of the Protestant churches in China. 

A very interesting incident of the Conference was the visit of the 
Rev. J. Percy Bruce, D. Litt., who conveyed the greeting of the churches 
associated with the English Baptist Mission in Shantung, Shansi, and 
Shensi, and on their behalf expressed desire to enter the union. Dr. 
Bruce was welcomed with a rising vote, and the Executive Committee 
was instructed to correspond with the Baptist churches. 

Rev. C. G. Sparham, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai, is Secretary of 
the Executive Committee of the Provisional General Assembly. 

METHODISTS CONFER. 

At the' close of the Conference the Methodist delegates and the 
Methodists resident in Shanghai met and discussed closer union of 
Methodists in China. About two hundred were present. These included 
all the different groups listed under the term "Methodist” in attendance 
at the Conference. Bishop Birney presided. 

The speakers representing all branches of "Methodism” were Dr. 
W. B. Nance of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. H. B. 
Rattenbury of the Wesleyan Church; Dr. C. N. Dubs of the United 
Evangelical; Dr. G. T. Candlin of the United Methodist; Rev. Charles 
Heininger of the Protestant Methodist; Rev. Mr. Frank of the Free 
Methodist; Dr. Endicott of the Canadian Methodist Board and Bishop 
Keeney of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Seriously, the speeches teemed with good fellowship, with a sense 
of spiritual values and an honest recognition of the futility of those 
barriers that divide not only "Methodism” but the whole Christian 
Church. In token of sincerity a committee was authorized to look into 
the matter of a common name and into the possibilities of closer union 
among the branches in China. That committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Hawk was, at a later meeting of "Methodists” held in Moore 
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Memorial Church, instructed to proceed as rapidly as possible and report 
progress at the end of six months. About six names were turned over 
for their careful scrutiny and consideration with permission to devise 
others if desired. 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION. 

At the close of the National Christian Conference such delegates 
as were members of the F.O.R. or interested in its principles met for a 
three day retreat at the Physical Education School of the Y.W.C.A. in 
Shanghai. A number of centres in China where the F.O.R, has circles 
were represented in eluding Szechwan. A provisional organization was 
effected which looks to become Chinese as soon as possible. Mr. Bao 
of Peking was elected Chairman of the Conference. It was decided 
that the Peking group should act as a central office for two years. 
This group was given the responsibility of calling a National Con¬ 
ference to form a national organization. Steps were taken to put 
the F.O.R. members in China in touch with other groups throughout 
the world. 

The present purposes of the F.O.R, in China were stated to be:— 
(1) To concentrate attention on the problem of Christianity and War, in 
the hope of getting the Church in China to take the same position on this 
issue as that taken by the early Church, also twenty study the legitimate 
use of force. (2) Concentrate thought on the application of Christianity 
to moral and industrial problems, particularly in the hope of enlisting 
the active co-operation of many who are outside the Christian Church. 
“Child Labour” might make a good beginning. (3) To make experi¬ 
ments as opportunity offers in trying out the way of Christ for our 
common life. (4) To direct attention to the deeper issues involved in 
the ideas for which the F.O.R. stands. (5) To provide a meeting place 
for men and women of different opinions and nations, to find agree¬ 
ment in the larger truth and to realize their unity of spirit. (6) To 
study the problem of reaching Christians outside the Church. 

Personal contacts, group conferences and publications were urged 
among outstanding methods to be employed. Plans of literature original 
and translated were approved. A cordial vote of appreciation of the 
work of Dr. and Mrs. Hodgkin in China was also passed. 

The F.O.R. has thus established a foothold in China. 

THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHERS' ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 

During the past five years the Christian Publishers' Association has 
been drawing together the various Missionary Literature Producing and 
Distributing Agencies throughout China. The Annual Meeting of the 
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Association was held on May 1st in the Union Church Hall, Shanghai, 
and was attended by representatives of all the larger literature and 
tract societies and mission presses, and representatives of other Christian 
literature organizations. The Chair was occupied by the President, Rev. 
D. MacGillivray, d.d. 

Applications for membership were received from the Trinity College 
Press, Ningpo, the Lutheran Board of Publication, the Council on 
Health Education, and the American Bible Society, bringing the total 
number of organizations represented in the Association up to twenty-one. 

The point was made that present Christian literature contains too 
many “foreign” ideas; this was also shown to be true of modern books 
by Chinese authors. Emphasis was laid upon the necessity of making 
more use of good pictures in connection with Christian literature. The 
Chairman pointed out that the ultimate solution of the problems of 
Christian literature lies in the hands of the Chinese, but unfortunately 
so far they have hardly entered the field. 

Rev. J. P. Bruce urged that at the present time local bookstores are 
only a very partial success, and must be made real live concerns, and to 
this end the man in charge must be trained and supervised. To effect 
this field agents were needed who should work in conjunction with a 
central bureau of distribution. 

It was decided to publish a new edition of the Classified Index of 
Chinese Christian Literature originally prepared by the Rev. G. A. 
Clayton four years ago, and to promote local Book Clubs. 

The following resolutions were adopted:— 

“That this Conference expresses its sense of the urgency of the 
problem of securing a nation wide distribution of Christian Literature; 
it urges upon the bodies concerned the need of co-ordinating their efforts 
and establishing a system of Field Agents with Colporteurs and local 
Bookstores under their supervision. 

That in order to effect the establishment and efficient working of 
such a system the Executive Committee of the Association be requested 
to take steps with a view to organizing a central Bureau of Distribution 
of Christian Literature in China, and recommends the National Christian 
Conference to request the Mission Boards to grant funds through the 
China Christian Literature Council, or its successors, to enable the As¬ 
sociation to carry these proposals into effect, 

‘That in carrying out the above resolution with regard to Field 
Agents the Executive Committee be instructed to co-operate, as far as 
possible, with the Bible Societies working in China.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year,—President, 
Dr. MacGillivray; Vice-President, Dr. Darroch; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
C. W. Douglass; Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. W. Dovey. 
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Some Other Important Resolutions 


The National Christian Council 

I. Appointment 

T HE Conference, with a view to carrying forward its work, making 
provision for dealing with matters which concern the Christian 
w.J movement throughout China, and promoting co-operation, 
resolves to appoint a National Christian Council. 

It is understood that matters of doctrine and ecclesiastical polity 
lie outside the province of the National Christian Council. In regard 
to other matters the functions of the Council shall be advisory, but it is 
intended that the Council should act on behalf of the co-operating churches 
and missions in matters which concern their common interest when it 
has been ascertained that the action taken will be in accordance with 
the wishes of the co-operating bodies. 

II. Functions 

1. To foster and express the fellowship and unity of the Christian 
Church in China and the realization of its oneness with the church 
throughout the world, and to provide an opportunity for united prayer 
and corporate thought toward this end. 

2. To help make the central position of the Church in the Christian 
movement more generally recognized. 

COMMISSION REPORTS 

1. Whereas the limitations of time under which this Conference 
is being held make it practically impossible to give that amount of time 
to deliberate discussion and unhurried group thinking which will justify 
the Conference in voting upon any considerable number of resolutions 
and thus giving expression to its judgment on the large number of 
problems vital to the highest welfare of the Church, which have been 
considered by the five Commissions making report to this Conference and 

Whereas the findings and recommendations in the reports of these 
five Commissions represent the best thinking of a considerable number 
of representative men and women, Chinese and missionaries, 

Resolved that these findings and recommendations in the reports 
of the five Commissions be referred by this Conference to the churches, 
missions, mission boards and other organizations concerned, for careful 
consideration and especially that these recommendations be referred to 
the National Christian Council for full consideration and for such 
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emphasis as may be called for in carrying into effect those which may 
call for action. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 

2. In view of the importance of industrial problems and of the 
present state of public opinion in China, 

Be it resolved that this Conference expresses its endorsement of the 
following standards for industrial labour: 

a. No employment of children under twelve years of age. 

b. One day’s rest in seven. 

c. The safeguarding of the health of the workers, by limiting 
hours, by the improvement of sanitary conditions, by the 
installing of safety devices. 

That this Conference directs the National Christian Council to give 
these standards the widest publicity. 

And that this Conference calls upon Christian organizations through¬ 
out the country to endorse these standards and to take action to see that 
they are brought into force in China as soon as possible. 


Members of the National 
Christian Council 

Appointed by the National Christian 
Conference, May 10, 1922 
Anglican 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Sing, Ningpo 
Miss C. J, Lambert, Foochow 
Rev. Lindel Tsen, Wuhu 
Miss Katie Woo, Hongkong 
Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, Hankow 

Baptist 

Rev. J. T. Proctor, D.D., 
Shanghai 

Miss F. E. Coombs, Taiyiianfu 
Mr. H, C. Lim, Swatow 
Mr. Chang Ssu Cliing 

Congregational 

Rev. C. G. Sparham, Shanghai 
Miss Luella Miner, Lit:. D., 
Peking 

Rev. T. T. Lew, Ph. D., Peking 
Rev. Lin Yu Shu, Foochow 


Presbyterian 

Rev. A. Weir, Manchuria 
Rev. Kung Fan Sheng, Man¬ 
churia 

Rev. Murdoch Mackenzie, D.D., 
Weihaiwei 

Miss Chang Chin-shan, Hwaiyuen 
Mrs. W. H. Lingle, Changsha 
Elder Chang Ting-yung, Shanghai 
Rev. H. F. Wallace, Swatow 
Rev. Tsai Yung, South China 

United Church 

Rev. A. J. Fisher, Canton 
Mrs. S. T. Law, Canton 
Rev. Hsu Shing Yen, Amoy 

Lutheran 

Rev. J. A. 0. Gotteberg, Chang¬ 
sha 

Rev. Wilhelm Maisch, Canton 
Miss M. Beysiegel, Taiping 
Rev. Ling Teh-en 
Prof. Marcus Cheng, Chinchow 
Rev. Chu Hao-jen 
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Methodist 

Rev. Shen Wen-ching, Wuchang 
Dr. Ida Kahn, Nanchang 
Rev, Wang Kang-ho, Foochow 
Rev. G. T. Davis, Peking 
Dr. Ida B. Lewis, Shanghai 
Rev. Z. T. Kaung, Soochow 
Rev. W. J. Mortimore, Chengtu 
Rev. Dr. G. D. Candlin, Peking 
Yu Shu-hsun, Wenchow 
Rev. Chang Chun-chin, Changsha 

China Inland Mission 

D. E. Hoste, Esq., Shanghai 
Miss Margaret King, Yangchow 
Rev, C. F. Blom, Yuncheng 
Mr. W. H. Hockman, Luchow 
Rev. Ren Tzu-sheng, Hangchow 
Rev. Shao Siang-yi 
Rev. Hsiao Moh-kwang, Chang- 
slia 

Mrs. S. K. Liu, Wenchow 

Young Men's Christian Association 

Dr. Chang Po-ling, Tientsin 
Mr. F. S. Brockman, Shanghai 
Dr. John Y. Lee, Shanghai 
S. C. Leng, Esq., Canton 

Colleges 

Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D., 
Shanghai 

Miss Ruth Cheng, Peking 
Mr. Francis C. M. Wei, Wuchang 
Rev. J. M. Henry, Canton 

Young IVomen’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion 

Miss Rosalee Venable, Shanghai 
Miss Fan Yu-jung, Shanghai 

Others 

Miss Mary Kelly, Nanking 
Dr. Frank Keller, Changsha 
Mr. Yang Shao-chuan, Chengtu 


National Organisations 

Rev. Dr. F. D. Gamewell, Shang¬ 
hai 

Dr. W. W. Peter, Shanghai 
Mr. Pan Tzu Fang, Shanghai 

Literature Organisations 

Rev. Chen Chin-yung, Shanghai 
Rev. G. H. Bondfield, Shanghai 

Christian and Missionary Alliance 
Rev. R. A. Jaffrey, Wuchow 

Independent Churches 

Rev. Yu Tsung-chow, Shanghai 
Rev. Yuan Wen Hsing, Chefoo 

General 

C. C. Xieh, Esq., Shanghai 
Prof. Chung Wing-kwang, Canton 

S. T. Wen. Esq.. Nanking 
Mrs. F, T. Sung, Peking 

Miss Tseng Pao-suen, Changsha 
Prof. T. C. Chao, Soochow 
Dr. David Z. T. Yui, Shanghai 
Rev. Pao Kwang-lin, Peking 
Rev. Dr. Cheng Ching-yn, Shang¬ 
hai 

Mr. Wang Kai-ming, Canton 
Mrs. S. M. Wang, Hangchow 

T. Z. Ku, Esq., Shanghai 
Rev. Chia Yu-ming, Nanking 
Rev. K. T. Chung, Shanghai 
Rev. C. E. Patton, Shanghai 
Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, Shanghai 
Rev. R. E. Chandler, Tientsin 
Rt. Rev. T. A. Scott, D.D., 

Shantung 

Rev. J. L. Stuart, D.D., Peking 
Rev. J, H. Blackstone, Nanking 
Dr. Harold Balme, Tsinan 
Dr. H. S. Houghton, Peking 
Bishop L. J. Birney, Shanghai 
Rev. E. W. Wallace, D.D., 
Chengtu 

Miss E. Nielsen, Manchuria 
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Editorial 


What relationship should exist between the missionary 
£ *® tcrn un ^ er ^ ore *S n agencies and purely national Christian 
Xcabers movements. That question is discussed from the Japanese 
point of view in an editorial in the “Japan Advertiser” 
of May 20th, 1922. After showing strongly that the scientific spirit 
must be recognized and exhibited by the Christian movement if it hopes 
to win Japan, the editorial points out that the relationship of Japanese 
Christian leadership with that of the West was up for consideration in 
the National Christian Conference recently held in Tokyo. The editorial 
says, “It need hardly be pointed out at this stage of progress in Japan 
that any thought of co-operation between such bodies must begin with a 
full recognition of what is obviously the primary importance of the 
native Christian agencies. Japanese leaders are certain to shy at any 
suggestion of co-operation that seems to imply equality between the 
agencies concerned.” The editorial also notes that leadership in Japan 
has long since passed completely into the hands of the Japanese 
themselves. We have, of course, the same problem in China. The 
recent National Christian Conference held in Shanghai decidedly rec¬ 
ognized the primacy of Chinese leadership in position; whether that 
primacy is held numerically or not may still be open to question. In 
reading reports of the recent National Christian Conference in India, 
it would seem as though Christians in India had arrived at this position 
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of equality between native and foreign agencies which has definitely 
been passed by in Japan and is being passed by in China. This 
natural and legitimate desire for leadership is symptomatical of 
the whole Christian movement in the Far East. It is the crux of the 
present situation. To recognize it and find an adequate place for the 
assistance Western Christians can render requires wisdom and grace— 
especially grace. 


* * * 

We are able at last to sympathize with the feelings of 
^ton^auMbe' Galileo when he was forced publicly to admit that the 
State ear th did not move, although still privately adhering 

to the fact that it did. Did his detractors think they 
could stop the earth’s motion? We had thought that the day was 
passed when religious or scientific opinions could be determined by the 
state. Apparently quite a contingent of Christians are of the opposite 
opinion. For in January 1922 there was introduced into the legislature of 
Kentucky, and under the leadership of prominent Christians, bills aimed 
at preventing the teaching of Darwinism and the theory of evolution, 
with which were coupled, as though the)' were synonymous, atheism and 
agnosticism. The punishment proposed in the House bill ranged between 
fifty and five thousand dollars and ten days or twelve months in prison, 
and both together at the discretion of the jury. The House bill was 
defeated by only one vote. The Senate bill, which was much milder, does 
not seem to have gone so far. Now’, it is true that one of the prominent 
Christians advocating such legislation considerably modified the original 
proposition and, indeed, in an article published later seems to imply that 
he does not believe in such legislation at all except to prevent state 
sohools attacking religion. An account of this movement, which leaves 
us dazed, is found in the “Journal of Religion” for May 1922, under 
the title “The Kentucky Campaign against the Teaching of Evolution.” 
It was the result of a campaign which had extended over four or five 
years and which was brought to an issue by a series of addresses delivered 
by William Jennings Bryan in a speech before the House and Senate 
in joint session on January 19th, 1922, Of course, the most serious 
aspect is that anyone in this day should seek by law to determine that a 
man who teaches evolution is not necessarily therefore a Christian, and 
that one can be imprisoned for any scientific or religious opinion. It 
seems, furthermore, a reversal to a mediaeval conception that force 
can be used to determine religious and scientific opinions. Only loose 
thinking can explain the careless classing together with evolution of 
atheism and agnosticism. If this movement had succeeded, some 
Christians, like the Puritans of old, would have had to leave their 
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ancestral soil and go somewhere else. Presumably they would have had 
to come to China! What do the movers of such action by the state 
imagine they can accomplish? Do they think that a state law can undo 
evolution if it is true? 

* * * 

The question as to “The temper in which 
theological differences should be faced” is a 
pertinent and essential one. Such differences do 
exist. In some communions, the whole gamut of 
theological difference can be found and yet the communion as such works 
together with efficiency and satisfaction. In other communions, attempts 
are nude to force the opinions of one element on the rest of the group— 
an effort which in some cases has been successful but which will probably 
only le temporarily so. It is significant that there are very many national 
and international Christian committees where both conservatives and 
others have worked and continue to work together. Assuming that one 
side is more right than the other—which is the point of issue—the 
question cannot and must not be settled by force, either of law or of 
majority votes. Now the National Christian Conference held in Shang¬ 
hai showed that the general temper of the Christian movement in 
China is tolerant and willing to wait patiently for the solution of such 
differences, and that, furthermore, such differences do not preclude the 
possibility of great tasks being undertaken together on national lines. 
We can only hope that this temper will continue to grow and that each 
group or individual, no matter what his own opinion, will find a place 
to render the contribution that he alone can render. And if our minds 
are tempered with the spirit of Christ we shall be able to find ultimately 

* * * 

It is customary and legitimate for those holding 
certain religious opinions to constantly study them 
and reiterate them in public and private. Such an 
attitude deepens the conviction that one’s own 
opinions are the only tenable ones. Of course, we do not want everyone 
to become wabbly as to whether the opinions they hold are true or not. 
And yet there is place for a study of the other man’s viewpoint alongside 
sturdy adherence to one's own. Whether one can win others to 
his own viewpoint or must needs modify it at some point depends 
entirely upon an increase of mutual understanding of these differing 
viewpoints. Now, how can we increase comprehension of our own 


that solution. 
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viewpoint, and on our part also that of others? We would like to 
suggest that alongside the customary conferences and meetings where 
one viewpoint alone is presented should be a series of conferences in 
which different people known to hold different viewpoints are asked to 
present them. This should not be done for purposes of debate but for 
information. We have noted that the presentation of different view¬ 
points in the Christian spirit always has a sobering effect. In such a 
conference one would speak out of his own heart his own convictions 
and would be heard and would listen to differing ones. The result could 
but be a diffusion of understanding. Such a method is an application 
of Christian tolerance very much needed in these days. In fact, we 
see no other way to achieve a working basis between those differing 
viewpoints. 


* * * 

It has been quite rightly pointed out in the pages 
^ Ible^ ie ^ EC0RDEk that the Bible Union is laying 
! ^ “ * a needed emphasis on the spiritual side of religion 

and of the need for the place of the Bible. We venture to make, 
in connection with these two important topics, a suggestion to our 
friends who feel the need of additional effort along these lines that 
they turn their entire energies in this direction. We have sometimes 
felt that there is a place in China for a “Keswick Movement/’ As 
we understand it, the “Keswick Movement” is a conference where 
the spiritual side of Christianity is kept uppermost always. Of course, 
if the Christian movement fails to keep the life of the spirit foremost 
whatever else it does or does not, it will fail in its primary function. 
Of necessity a “Keswick Movement” in China would need to be inclusive 
enough so that all shades of theological thought could participate therein. 
We want movements that bring us together, that help to promote under¬ 
standing and help us together to develop the life of the spirit. We do 
not want any more movements that tend, either consciously or otherwise, 
in the direction of division. There is no reason why spiritually minded 
speakers of different viewpoints should not participate in such a con¬ 
ference. There are conservative and liberal speakers who appeal to 
those who hold differing views and thought. Let us start a movement 
together to work it out in this way. As to the Bible, we believe it 
will speak for itself, and are much more concerned in a widespread 
distribution of the Bible with a view to letting it give its own message 
than we are in deciding which attitude towards it, critical or conservative, 
is better. We wish our friends who so conscientiously defend the 
Bible against what they deem attacks upon it would turn their energies 
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into putting the Bible into the hands of every person in China who 
can read within the next year or two. We believe that the entire Christian 
body, Chinese and foreign, would enter whole-heartedly into such a 
movement to promote the use and distribution of the Bible. Attempts, 
however, to have the Christian movement adhere to any particular 
theories of inspiration tend to division and do not seem to increase the 
distribution of the Bible itself. It is not the theory of inspiration 
which tells, but the message of the Bible itself. 

* * * 


The National Christian Conference declared that, chil¬ 
dren under twelve years of age should not work; that 
there should be one day’s rest in seven and that in 
every way possible the health of workers should be 
safeguarded. We are glad to note that at its meeting on May 24th the 
Synod of the Diocese of Kiangsu of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui 
endorsed these labour standards. A tremendous amount of work will 
have to be done in working them out, and one of the first essentials is 
that they be definitely promulgated as adopted by the Christian movement. 
An important element in this promulgation is adoption by different 
Church bodies and subsequent advocacy of them. We hope, therefore, 
that every Christian group and church will as rapidly as possible declare 
its own adherence to these important standards. 


She dburcb 
and labour 
Stanbnrbe. 


We feel led to utter a word of appreciation of Samuel Coul- 
Samuel j n g f or mirse i V es. We recognize in him one of the passing 

aoullufl. race o f s j n0 i 0 g Ues; a race that is passing because it is being 
absorbed by the erection of buildings and the minutia of missionary 
business. We appreciate him not only because of the immense help we 
have derived from the Encyclopedia Sinica and the New China Review. 
His criticisms at times were sharp, but we have sometimes felt that those 
who could honestly criticize without fear of the results are all too few 
nowadays. We further appreciate the messages he gave us, in occasional 
sermons, as we found in them a sweetness of conception and 
completeness of grasp and surety of conviction that were calming and 
steadying. We furthermore appreciate the work he did to help mould 
preachers for China. Although he was never on our editorial staff, 
the Chinese Recorder in a real way will miss his help and judgment. 
We sympathize with those who mourn, and wonder where one can be 
found to take his place. 
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The Representative Meeting of Missionary Societies 
<5 c ritunje^^o ,,s! connec ted with the German Evangelical Mission- 
Cosoperate. Ausschuss met at Halle on April 4th, 1922, to 

consider the resolutions passed by the International 
Missionary Council in its meeting at Lake Mohonk on October 1-6, 
1921, concerning German missions. They adopted the following res¬ 
olution :— 


We thank God for the Christian spirit revealed in the six paragraphs 
of the Lake Mohonk resolutions. We are glad to notice .that in them 
the International Missionary Council, with a large amount of informa¬ 
tion at its disposal, emphatically repudiates the rumours of disloyalty 
current during the war against German missionaries and German mis¬ 
sionary societies, and that it expresses its power to secure full liberty 
of action for German missions, and that it tenders to us the invitation 
to enter the newly established international organization. In view of 
Ihese facts, we have seriously considered whether the moment has not 
now come for us to remove a barrier which has been so painful to our 
own hearts. 

Present-day conditions, it is true, make this step very difficult for 
us. . . . Moreover, some missionaries and missionary societies of the 
countries which have been at war with Germany are maintaining an 
attitude that is sharply contradictory to the resolutions passed at Lake 
Mohonk. . . . Even now we cannot enter into an international fellowship 
so unreservedly as is possible for the missionary representatives of other 
countries. 

However, we recognize that fellowship with all those of the same 
faith is a fundamental law in the body of Christ, and therefore we are 
willing, as far as present-day conditions permit, to share in the inter¬ 
national co-operation of Christian missions. Without surrendering for 
the future the right to send the full number of six delegates in accordance 
with the constitution of the Council,- we authorize the Ausschuss to 
appoint for the present two members of the International Missionary 
Council. At the same time we instruct the secretary of the Ausschuss 
to put himself in continuous contact with the secretaries of the Council. 

We trust that the spirit of unity manifested at Lake Mohonk, which 
is a spirit of truth and of justice, will prove strong enough to overcome 
obstacles that still stand in the way of international fellowship. 

May God hasten the day when all His servants, unhampered by 
national differences, may be again united in His blessed service. 


Contributed Articles 
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A Sermon Preached at Union Church, Chefoo 

HARVEY REEVES CALKINS 


“The rest of them”? 

“Yes,” I said, “the entire list of them—‘ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, 
post, pre, pro, sub and super’—you are referring to the list of English 
prepositions, aren't you?” 

“Er—no, I was asking whether you are premillennial or postmillennial 
in your views.” 

And then we talked awhile, to some profit as I think. 

* * * 

Truth is never exclusive but always inclusive. Yet we insist 
upon our petty weights and measures, like fishmongers at the market 
haggling over halibut and cod. “Either I am right or you are right,” 
we say, fuming, “and if I am right then you are wrong!” But we 
err grievously. Good men who study the Word of God and 
thoughtfully discern the movement of human history, yet find different 
answers to the same questions, have no right to use the fishmonger's 
petty logic of " Either, or”; rather shall we learn God’s larger judgment, 
which ever standeth thus: "Both, and ” 

Bernard Shaw might not care to be quoted in the Chefoo Union 
Church, yet this word of his goes into the deep things of life: "What 
a man believes is not to be ascertained from his creed; it is to be 
ascertained from the assumptions on which he habitually acts.” It is 
not an English preposition that divides Christians into that bizarre 
classification of “pre” and "post”-millennial; nor are they separated 
by the shadowy vastness of the prophetic Scriptures. It is this: A 
divergent philosophy of life and action which predetermines their attitude 
toward every social problem and toward every world movement. The 
Kingdom of God upon the earth—is it a slow development at the 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes 
no responsibility lor the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these 
pages. 


IN 


OT long ago a certain person asked me somewhat confidentially (it 
was not in Chefoo, I may sav!), “Are you ‘pre’ or ‘post’ ?” 

"But what of the rest of them?” I answered. 
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hands of Christian men or is it a swift creation at the Word of the 
returning Christ? In futile debate it is insisted that here are two 
interpretations mutually exclusive and that a deep dark cleft divides them; 
it is not discerned that “the rock strata miles deep unite again,” and 
these two truths are one. And because of this the unity of the Kingdom 
eludes our vision. We leave the central lode that dips deep into the 
hills and follow deceptive veins that lead us into blind endings. And 
these seem to branch out indiscriminately upon the right hand and upon 
the left. 


I. 

Here are two ideas which constantly allure those among us who 
maintain with stout insistence that the Kingdom is a gradual development 
upon the earth, already in process, and some day to be consummated 
through a victorious and united Church. 

1. To many of us history seems to be an evolution in human 
society and hence an unseen movement of hidden forces. For instance, 
it is easy to observe that the Gaul whom Caesar conquered was a loose 
aggregation of contending tribes while the France of Charlemagne was 
the beginning of a nation. We therefore are disposed to argue that this 
change has resulted from the silent penetration of Roman law among 
petty feudatory states. In truth it was the penetrating instrument of 
Roman law that recreated not only Gaul but all of Central Europe, but 
a penetrating instrument lies inert and rusting upon the earth until it 
is lifted and projected by a powerful hand and masterful mind. It was 
Charlemagne himself who wrought out roughly the foundations of a state. 
The literary Renaissance did not come from the twittering of birds; men 
thought, then wrote. The Reformation in Germany was the flaming 
torch that Luther caught from Savonarola as he in turn had lifted it 
from the falling hands of Huss. Methodism was not the fine flower 
of English nonconformity, it was a new hammer of the Lord. The 
American Republic did not wash up from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
China Inland Mission did not emerge unseen from Mr. Ruffles' boarding 
house near Soho Square. Men hoped, men suffered, men wrought; so 
was a new nation born and an apostolic faith reborn. The movement 
of history is a martial movement. 

The obsession of historic evolution leaves us as soon as fact and 
reason are marshalled against it, nevertheless it flows back like an 
atmosphere, and lulls to laziness if not to sleep our sense of immediacy. 
In particular the peril of it is in our schools and colleges: young people 
come under Christian influence yet fail to find the magnetic Christ. That 
we are indifferent is unthinkable, we simply are not keen. We judge 
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that Christ will win in the long run, yet it is in the short run of actual 
school days that stalemate is established and atrophy begins. Clear-seeing 
psychology no less than Christian loyalty demands of us an insistent Now. 

2. And this brings me at once to the second word which I would 
speak. As we dwell fondly upon some 6nal and sure triumph of 
Christianity, the ineffable Christ fades from mind and heart; the 
awareness of Himself grows dim and distant and all but disappears. 
And this peril does not grow less even though we are devoted to His 
Kingdom. 

Right here I would protest against a slipshod undiscernment which 
makes awareness of the present Christ identical with mysticism—that 
tenuous and occult thing which dreams and drifts in the shadowy unseen. 
Mysticism is pagan, always. It speaks of the Over-Soul. It dreams of 
the divine essence which permeates the worlds. It seeks by abstraction 
and meditation to throw itself nt rapport with mystic Mind. The 
philosophy of it is pantheism and the practice of it means the obscuring 
of personality. To one who has felt it and fought it in the Gangetic 
plain it seems an atrocious thing that mysticism should have been 
baptized with a Christian name and introduced into Christian teaching, 
and that, in Christian experience, it should have been confused with 
personal fellowship with Christ. 

Without controversy the secret of personality eludes us. Whether we 
speak of ourself or our friend, or the majestic Christ, the meaning 
of personality is shrouded—shall we not say is glowing—with 
luminous mystery. Yet we know that we are, that our friend is, and 
tliat our fellowship is of the spirit and not the body. I do not hesitate 
to say, though the science of the human spirit awaits a suitable textbook, 
that we would do well to dismiss our classes in arithmetic at least once 
every week and take up the more practical subject of I Myself. It wotild 
help us, as well as our children, to avoid crass stupidity when we read the 
thrilling words of our Lord, “Lo. I am with you." A spirit is a person. 
Christ’s spiritual presence means His personal presence, the presence of 
Him Himself. 


II. 

It is a unique comment on our constant ability to miss the middle 
way, that, while some of us thus leave the central lode, allured by 
blind endings on the right, others among us appear not to have learned 
wisdom, but wander into the same unprofitable drifts as they stretch out 
upon the left. Please note them once again. 

1. If historic evolution is a fancy of the mind, surely historic 
devolution, or world decay, is a morbid imagination. One hesitates 
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to name even the most patent example of world betterment lest some 
fluttering rag shall banish the beggar once again to his primeval slum— 
or, like the factory girl who dons her finery but forgets her nails, lest we 
shall have to blush for the barbarism that continues to shame our 
civilization. . . . The fact is we are better than our philosophy: 
we really have no desire to live again in our ancestral caves. Modern 
Englishmen are better men than were the ancient Britons, and that is the 
whole of it. If building up strong manhood which yet can he pitiful 
and gentle is not the building of the “Kingdom,” then all one can say is 
that this is what the Kingdom is intended to produce whensoever it shall 
be builded. “The flock of my pasture are Men,” saith the Lord God. 

The point of what I am saying is this—To live in the midst of this 
thrilling generation, yet to withhold sympathetic and co-operative world 
service, on the ground that “world betterment is not Christ’s program 
for this dispensation,” is to inherit bread from our fathers and bequeathe 
to our children a stone. Even to doubt the fact of world betterment is to 
throw the force of one’s personality against it. Let me tell you. a story. 

The Rock Island railway is afflicted with a long and steep grade as 
the lines approach the state boundary from Kansas into Colorado. At 
the top of the grade stands a watering tank for replenishing the boilers. 
It is a mark of high efficiency if an engine driver can lift his load of 
transcontinental freight to the top of the grade without dividing his train 
in two sections. One day a gale was blowing from the northwest; it 
caught the train aslant and staggered it. The engine groaned under the 
terrific strain. The fireman crowded the furnace and flung wide every 
draft. Inch by inch the shrieking wheels crawled up the rails until at 
last the undivided train reached the top of the grade, and the engine stood 
beside the watering tank. The engine driver stepped down from his cal) 
and greeted the head brakeman who was coming up from the rear. 

“Well, Charley, that was one close call! It looked as though I 
never could lift her to the top; but Bill crowded in the coal and I crowded 
on the steam, and here we are! Did you think we were going to 
make it?” 

“No, I didn’t, Steve, and that's a fact! I was dead sure we were 
coming to a stop, most any minute, so I had every brake set tight to 
hold her!” 

2. Then regarding the present Christ of experience, I would add 
one single word: The very friends of Jesus are peculiarly liable to 
mimity His present power. Professor ’Cairns, in “The Army and 
Religion,” makes this ominous statement—“It is not part of the genius 
of modern Christianity, as a whole, confidently to expect great spiritual 
victories. We think evil stronger and God weaker than did our Lord 
and His disciples. This is the first great difference of conviction between 
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us and Him. Both of us cannot be right. To return to Jesus Christ 
here means revolution.*’ If Christ’s victorious life for the world must 
be postponed to another dispensation, then the logic of it is inexorable: 
we shall have neither faith nor disposition to press world redemption 
in this. We may indeed preach the Gospel, but our witness will lack 
creative faith; we shall not know the passion of the love of Christ which 
hopes and works and dies, still hoping. We shall not expect, and 
therefore shall not attempt, to reshape a nation’s thinking. 

III. 

But let us turn from these disappointing veins and drifts and follow 
the central lode of Christ’s Good News. How it dips into the mountain 
with its weight of golden promise! How it flowers upon the surface 
of the hills! My purpose is not to measure it (if that were 
possible!), nor even to assay it, but to indicate the direction of it as it 
concerns the philosophy of life and history of which we have been 
speaking. 

1. First, and eternally, the Cross of Christ is the apex of human 
history* It is not a divine expedient, not an exhibition, not an episode; 
it is Incarnate God taking upon Himself “the iniquity of us all.” The 
theme is too awful for a Sunday peroration. We constantly make 
the cross a doctrine in theology whereas it is a culmination in life. How 
glibly we can give a Bible reading on the death of Christ—without a 
heartbreak. We have symbolized the cross, and apostrophized it, but 
how often we have failed to find it. Christ was not taking the penalty 
of man’s sin, the very suggestion of vicarious penalty means the degrada¬ 
tion of righteousness. Let ns keep to the Scriptures: “Who His Own 
Self bare our sins;” is the teaching. Christ was not bearing the penalty of 
the thing. He was bearing the horror of the thing itself—as love must 
always bear the shame, the deep darkness, of what it loves. And that 
is why the Cross means life, eternal life. For Christ not only bore 
our sin, He bore it away. That is the salvation we have received and 
that is the Good News we are sent forth to preach. 

2. And what is preaching? Is it proclaiming? Sometimes. 
The mere announcement of the Good News to waiting and prepared 
hearts means the acceptance of it. But this is not often so. “Disciple 
all nations.” commanded our Lord; “teach them,” He said. Did you 
ever teach ? Then you know that teaching is not giving out lessons, it is 
leading out minds and spirits. Delivering Christ’s message is not like 
delivering potatoes in a bag. The message is not “delivered” until it 
is received. “But men will not yield to Gospel truth.” Men will yield, 
late if not soon, in this generation or the next, if not the father then 
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the son; prayer and patience and love that suffereth long and is kind 
will exorcize any devil, or any legion of them; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. 

3. What is preaching? It is delivering Christ’s message. There¬ 
fore it is assembling an audience—for what preacher can preach without 
an audience to hear? Delivering Christ’s message means removing 
barriers to the acceptance of it, ignorance that brutalizes and poverty 
that degrades. It means reshaping slanted foreheads and lifting up 
bended backs. 0 it is weary work assembling a congregation, a 
generation of men who will listen intelligently to Christ! When we 
compare one day with another, or this year with last, it might seem 
that we are not succeeding, at all; that we are losing rather than making 
progress. Try the centuries. War still shakes the earth, but war is 
now a nation's shame and not its glory. Lust remains, but men dread 
to have it known. We have dost the solemn Sabbath of the Puritans, but 
we do not disfigure Melrose Abbey now, nor burn witches. Ministers 
of the Church can no longer preach on Sunday and lie drunk on 
Monday and get away with it. The rape of the Sabines was the theme 
for poets' songs, but the rape of the Belgians was the call to liberation. 
The Bible continues to be attacked, as it always has been, but it is no 
longer chained. The world’s workingmen are frothing with Bolshevism 
but the peons of other centuries knew not they had a soul to froth! New 
Thought troubles us in China, and in India, but thank God that menfed 
inertia at last is broken and men are thinking—ior that is all God asks, 
that men shall think, even though that thinking shall at first be nine-tenths 
folly. “Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord.” What 
a day for preachers who know the mind of Christ and can tell it! 

By little and by little “the thoughts of men are widened.” By little 
and by little Christ is getting an audience in the world, the largest and 
most sympathetic audience He has ever had. By little and by little the 
City of God is rising above the ruins of past centuries. The progress is 
so slow and so uncertain that only the patience of God would seek 
to measure it. And yet the angle of increase is established and can be 
discerned. We ourselves can roughly compute it—from Herod to Hilde¬ 
brand and from Hildebrand to Cromwell and from Cromwell to Roosevelt. 
If we could know the human differential we might even foretell the 
century of human deliverance— 

“And one far ofF divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 

4. What then? Have we said it all? Are we to work and wait 
and watch through weary centuries until “the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of the Lord” ? 
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It is here that some among us (many of us, I fear) err grievously, 
not knowing the Scriptures and not discerning the exultancy of Christian 
philosophy. And it is here the Church pays a grievous penalty for the 
fading of the peerless Christ from personal experience. We discern the 
meaning of the Kingdom in human society, and we are, I trust, devoted 
to establishing and extending that Kingdom upon the earth; but the 
Kingship of Christ Himself loses its thrill of personality. We even 
look foolishly annoyed when one among us talks of “bringing back the 
King.” O friends, shall we not discern? Shall we not have done with 
our fishmonger debate of “pre" and “post” and discern the heart of 
the so-called Second Coming? 

The philosophic center of Christianity is personalism, and person¬ 
alism demands the manifestation of God in history. Thoughtful 
Christianity is prepared, philosophically, for any “Coming” whatsoever, 
demanding only this—that the “Coming" fulfill all righteousness. To 
look for our Lord’s return in supreme personal forth-shining is not only 
philosophically sound, but it is what one would expect the divine Christ 
to do. 

And here, perhaps, some among you will cease sympathetically to 
listen. But I plead your patience during these closing moments. ,1 
plead that you will not consider it unreasonable that the personal Christ 
shall personally manifest Himself. I know what you would say—that 
the Christ of history and of faith is not concerned primarily with miracles, 
and with dramatic spectacles not at all—that He is the Christ of justice, 
of mercy and of service. And with this interpretation of Christ and 
of Christianity—the “modern” interpretation, if you please—I agree 
perfectly. But hold to the divine personality; do not, I beg of you, make 
the living God a sublimate of ethics and philosophy. And do not destroy 
the authority of the Christian Scriptures, for the hope of Christ’s 
Appearing thrills in all the New Testament teaching. That “blessed 
hope” was a joy to the Apostle Paul during days of bitter trial. So it 
has been during all the centuries. So it is to-day. 

As to the Personal Appearing of our Lord, it need not surprise us 
that the words of the angelic messengers concerning the coming again of 
“this Jesus” should be taken to mean His actual physical return. We 
still are far away from the mystery and glory of personality. Lovers and 
believers of God’s Word need not stagger here. 

The inspired Scriptures come to us from God Himself. They speak 
that which is true. But these Scriptures were not written for angels, 
they were written for men. Therefore they use the language of men. 
They speak of things that it hath not entered the heart of man to conceive, 
therefore they use the perfect language of picture and illustration—a 
language that can be neither parsed nor analyzed but that conveys the 
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perfect truth. They unfold the mystery of primeval sin. and call it the 
eating of forbidden fruit. Could any high argument explain what one 
vivid picture makes so clear? They speak of God sitting upon the 
circle of the earth; they tell of clouds and darkness round about Him; they 
even say that Moses was permitted to look upon His back! Yet do 
such words mystify us? Are they not. rather, luminous with the light 
of God Himself, enabling us to realize His personality. His majesty. His 
nearness? Though they are weak human words yet they visualize the 
invisible. And shall we with spiritual vulgarity seek to peep behind 
the canvas? Shall we scrape the colours from the picture and seek to 
analyze them? 

On the other hand, I need not remind you that the manifesting of 
“this Jesus” of which we now are speaking is not the manifesting of 
Himself within the believer. Nevertheless, it is the “same Jesus,” who 
now manifests Himself. He shall shine forth—“as the lightning cometh 
out in the east, and shineth even unto the west.” 

I shall not speak of times and of seasons. It is the Church, His 
Bride, that shall call Christ in glorious forth-shining, and to the bride has 
it ever been given to “name the day.” She might have named it any day in 
all these centuries. There is no ethical quality in duration. God is not 
glorified nor is man ennobled by merely waiting for that which shall surely 
come to pass. It is uncertainty that makes time tremulous; it is contest 
that makes the hours so big! 

When unto the principalities and powers has been made known “by 
the Church” (Ephesians 3:10) the manifold wisdom of God—that is. 
when in the wisdom of God it has been fairly proved and fully demontrated 
that the blood of Jesus Christ His Son actually cleanseth men from all 
sin, that righteousness actually exalteth a nation, that His Church actually 
can be presented to Himself a glorious Church not having spot nor wrinkle, 
then will the conflict in “the heavenlies” be accomplished; He Himself 
will “cut short the work in righteousness.” Swiftly then shall the City 
of God be builded in human society. It will not be a strange, unheard 
of City. It will be that just and merci ful social order which Christ taught 
upon the earth, which, with such slow and halting faith, we have sought 
to realize: His Kingdom . So quickly will it arise among men it can 
only be described as “descending out of heaven from God.” Happy the 
man. the worker-together-with-Christ, whose work will bear the scrutiny 
of the Master Builder; who has not mingled building-stone with wood and 
hay and stubble. 0 the joy of laying down the lines on which our Lord 
shall build! 

And, finally, I shall not speak of the “mystery of iniquity,” that 
vivid characterization of evil. Christ will deal with wickedness, yet 
wickedness will not call Him. His Church will call Him. He waits 
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for faith. Will He find it upon the earth ? Great forward movements 
for His Kingdom have begun with promise, then faltered by the way—- 
the Reformation, the Wesleyan Revival, the movement of modern 
Missions. More depends on a united Church in China, in India, than any 
of us dream. Can we fellowship with men who love our Lord yet do not 
speak our shibboleth? Can we walk with men who love His Word yet 
read it in a language new to us? 

Divine personality is a stupendous truth. Rut dimly, yet, are we 
able to apprehend it; and to understand it. not at all. Yet here is the 
mystery and the glory of “the Appearing.” It lies deep hid in the 
personality of Christ Himself. One day on the slopes of Mount Hermon 
that personality shined forth. Shined through the flesh that veiled it. 
Shined through the common linen garments until they became “exceeding 
white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white them.” Christ’s person¬ 
ality that dav was unveiled. So it shall he again. Christ shall shine 
forth and “every eye shall see Him." He is veiled now in His Church, 
hut His shining-forth shall he fair as the moon, clear as the sun. 
and terrible as an army with banners." In that day shall Jesus Christ 
capitalize and consummate the Kingdom now slowly building among 
men. 

And in that City of God upon the earth we shall sing the old 
old Story. The Lamb shall he the light thereof. The Cross shall lift up 
our head. 


The Seed and the Soil 

Part «.t a sermon preached in Union Church. Shanghai, hv the Rev. A. N. Rowland. 
"So is the Kingdom of heaven as if a man should cast seed into the earth." 

Mark 4:26. 

pplHERK are parables in which our Lord emphasizes the potency of 
I I I the seed, but in others like the parable of the Sower he lays 
I *■ 1 stress upon the powers of reaction in the soil. And although 
there is plenty to he said concerning the penetrative quality of 
the Christian Gospel, its power of using or changing all it touches, it 
is equally worthy of remark that it has been deeply affected by the en¬ 
vironment into which it has been cast. 

In the course of Church histdry various types of soil have contributed 
something to the faith once delivered, and we are bound to distinguish 
between its nature and its nurture, what it derives from itself and what 
it owes to its environment. That again will help us to perceive that the 
Christianity that serves the West may be very different from that which 
will save the East. When Paul went out of Antioch with a Gospel to the 
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Gentiles he brought a truth that penetrated their lives powerfully, but it 
was soon modified by the new constituency as seed is affected by the 
soil. And it has been so ever since. 

Roughly speaking, there have been three phases of mental environ¬ 
ment, the first centering in Southern Europe, the second in Middle Europe 
and the third in Northern Europe—(1) First, there was a type of thought 
common to the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, say from the 
year 1 to 500 A.D. I will call it the period of the Mediterranean mind. 
There were, of course, many tendencies that were rejected by Christianity, 
but like a living plant it assimilated certain conceptions of life and clothed 
itself with various ideas that had no place in the Bible. There was 
the Greek method of treatment, by analysis, classification and proof. 
There was the Roman genius for organization. There were the Oriental 
habits of mysticism and asceticism. Christianity made itself at home in 
these mental faculties, and when it emerged 500 years after its origin 
it was clothed upon with creed, with hierarchy and with monasticism. 

(2) There followed a long period from 500 to 1000 A.D. which 
was dominated by the Gothic mind. The fall of the Roman Empire 
was the introduction of a new field for the Christian Gospel with new 
qualities of soil in dispositions that were childlike and crude. Three 
things in particular were true of those untutored minds: (a) the love of 
splendour which was met by the enrichment of ceremonial: (b) a 
curiosity toward the supernatural which accounted for the belief in relics 
and in witchcraft; (3) a passion for adventure which led to the establish¬ 
ment of the religious orders and the venture of the crusades. This was 
the second transformation of Christianity and it was due to the assimila¬ 
tion of the mental characteristics of the time. 

(3) Finally the Gospel’came into contact with the forces of the 
modern world (1500-1900 A.D) and what may be called the Protestant 
mind. The invention of printing, the spread of commerce and the spirit 
of enquiry conspired to detach the faith from certain older accretions but 
contributed in turn a destructive bias of Its own. One fact that 
modified the interpretation of the Gospel was the emergence of the 
nation. Christianity went so far to meet this rising popular instinct that 
there came into being that strange anomaly—the national church. 
The other modern fact with which Christianity has made terms is the 
emancipation of the individual which prepared the way for the evangelical 
revival but has also helped to disintegrate the conception of the Christian 
Church. Thus Christianity in the year 1900 appeared in very different 
guise from the same faith in 500 or 1500 A.D. 

And it raises the important question, What elements from the new 
age whose birth pangs we are witnessing will enter into and modify our 
historic faith ? 1 can see it shaking off habits of mind and limitations 
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of conscience which were a second nature not so long ago. But I am 
certain that it will find in the new age mental and social affinities through 
which it will extend itself and hear new fruit to the glory of God. 
For God does more than provide the seed. He also prepares the furrow. 
And we can recognize the working of His Spirit in the 
mental attitude of the present day, which gives a new opjjortunity for the 
Gospel. We may be sure of this, that in what is called “the failure of the 
Churches” it is not the seed that is growing stale, but only the soil that is 
getting there. For the Word of God bv which we are reborn is 
“incorruptible; it liveth and abideth for ever.” 

The soil of the Protestant mind is falling out of cultivation as those 
of the Mediterranean and Gothic minds before it. But there is virgin 
soil ahead and around, there are elements of truth and dispositions of 
thought which are ready to be worked up into a glorious harvest. 

Christianity has still to make itself at home in the democratic 
mind. The sense of human equality will at length undermine the feudal 
attitude of superiority and patronage which still impairs the presenta¬ 
tion of the Christian faith, and it will be recognized that justice 
is a truer interpretation of the mind of Christ than charity. Next 
Christianity needs to be on more intimate terms with the new consciousness 
of womanhood which will introduce a finer social standard and 
ethical emphasis. Moreover, our faith has yet to be expanded to the 
world consciousness which is another note of our age. There is a feeling 
after fellowship among various nations and races which was not known 
before and it can only be satisfied through Christianity. These three 
mental tendencies are among the furrows prepared in the new age for the 
eternal Gospel. “For the Kingdom of heaven is as if a man should cast 
seed into the earth.” 


What Creed or What Other Formulary? 

[A paper read at the Peitaiho Conference of August 1, 1921, by the Rev. J. D. Macrae, 
Presbyterian Church of Canada, Professor of Giurcli History and N. T. 
Exegesis, Shantung Christian University.} 


all one would expect to meet a creed. As a raw university 
student I had taken up the role of missionary in a new district, for the 
summer months. Imagine my confusion, after a maiden effort at 
preaching, when confronted with the question: “Have you brought your 
Westminster Confession?” and that in a tone of voice which indicated 
quite clearly that it would fare ill with a man who had come without 




LMOST my first serious introduction to Creeds and Confessions, 
came through a staggering question put by a Highland Scotch 
elder, on the broad prairies of Western Canada, where least of 
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such a vital part of a missionary's equipment. Well. I had not brought 
it, and it was some weeks before, through the good offices of a mother 
in the East, a worn copy of the above-mentioned volume was transported 
from an attic shelf to the sanctum of a student missionary in the West 

During the years which have intervened two men have been specially 
helpful to me in regard to what are the essentials of our common faith; 
the one by his writings, but much more through living contact in the 
classroom:—I refer to the late Prof. Jas. Denney, D.D., of Glasgow, 
whom one would not, perhaps, describe as a great Churchman, but whom 
many would recognize as a great theologian, many more, as one of 
the greatest of New Testament scholars, and certainly all who ever knew 
him, as a great Christian. His consuming passion for reality, and his 
devotion to Christ have left their impress on a host of men who passed 
through his hands;—the other. Prof. Wm. Newton Clark, D.D., whose 
insight into and power to express in vivid language what are the vital 
things in Christian Theology, are the delight of all who read him. 

May I suggest them as a first question; What should be the chief 
characteristics of a creed? 

(1) It should express what Christians actually believe ; not what the 
Church thinks they ought to believe. 

Faith precedes its expression in the form of confession. With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation. In the past, the known dis¬ 
crepancy between what Church leaders actually believe and what is 
written in the creeds to which they are asked to subscribe, has 
done much to discredit creeds. How many men have taken upon 
themselves the vows of their sacred office as ministers eithe 
with a consciousness of intellectual dishonesty or with a 
distinct understanding that the doctrines which they thereoy 
accept are to be interpreted with a very wide latitude? As a 
recent writer puts the case: “The creed which has not in it the 
note of triumphal assurance, carrying the hearts of all its adherents 
with it in a gush of emotion, ought not to rush into publicity, or 
pretend to an authority which in reality it does not possess.” Can 
the creeds of to-day meet this test ? 

(2) The Creed should be in harmony with Scripture and have a vita! 
relation to Christian Experience. 

Now such a proposition appears so self-evident that it should require 
no demonstration. Yet what are the facts? Even a somewhat cursory 
reading of the three great historic creeds, viz., the Athanasian, Nicaean 
and Apostles’ is sufficient to convince one that they are not based directly 
on Scripture. Whatever may be true of the Apostles’ Creed, it is well 
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known that the Council of Nica*a, while it accepted in the main a creed 
handed down from an earlier time, yet added certain clauses explanatory 
of the doctrine of our Lord’s eternal Divinity, which were expressly 
designed to guard against the Arianism of the day. The so-called 
Athanasian Creed, in its statement both of the doctrine of the Trinity and 
that of the Incarnation, is admittedly governed by the desire to meet 
heresies whicli had arisen. While it does not, for this reason, follow 
that their contents are out of keeping with Scripture, yet it is evident that 
these creeds have been strongly influenced by the thought of the time and 
the exigencies of the position in which the Church found herself. 

But what is even more significant: a perusal of these great creeds 
gives one a sense of moving in a sphere of ideas to which, at various 
points, there is little response in the experience of the Christian of to-day. 
How many Christians—how many of us?—know what Athanasius or 
the Nicsean Bishops meant by saying that Christ was “consubstantial with 
the Father"? Without a doubt those who repeat these words to-day 
would interpret them in very different ways. If a creed does not evoke 
response in the inner experience of a Christian, if it takes no account of 
new knowledge which has become a part of our heritage of truth, has it 
a right to continue in use without change? 

(3) The Creed must be simple; it must deal with essentials. It is 
Christ whom Christians of every Church and race have to confess, 
and He is fittingly described only in the simple language of Religion 
—not primarily in terms of Theology or Metaphysics. Statements 
of doctrine there must and will be; hut these are not the first ex¬ 
pression of faith. Let us see that we lay at the foundation only 
what belongs there. Signs are abundant that the age of schisms is 
waning; persuasion and conviction, not coercion, are henceforth 
to he the only agents for the spread of the truth. Is not the main 
use of a creed in the future likely to be for the instruction of 
believers? If so should it not express in the simplest form the 
essentials of belief rather than the whole body of doctrine? 

It may be said, on the other hand, that so much simplification is both 
impossible and, were it possible, most unwise. Who is able to map off 
the realm of certainties or essentials from that borderland about which 
men may differ and still be Christian ? Or, again, someone may say: Is 
it not possible that by leaving this borderland undefined you but condemn 
the Church to wander interminably in the arid desert of disputation? 
These are pertinent questions. But in view of the weighty considerations 
indicated above, they must not be allowed to assume undue proportions. 

Now in our search for a creed, passing over the very important 
question as to who could be entrusted with the task of drawing up such 
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a document, or whether to entrust it to any particular body of men would 
not detract from its fitness to become a living expression of the faith 
of the individual Christian minted out of his own experience, we find 
ourselves confronted on the threshold with a choice: 

(1) Shall we adopt and use the ('reeds already in existence? 

It is not to he expected that denominational confessions will ever 
enjoy general acceptance with the whole Church Catholic when reunited ; 
these will remain, if they do remain, with the branches to which they 
belong. Shall we then adopt any, or all of the great Ecumenical Creeds 
as a sufficient statement of our faith? 

We shall probably agree that the Athanasian and Nicaean Creeds, 
as they stand, would scarcely meet our needs; but what of the Apostles’ 
Creed? The history of this great Creed which we have repeated from 
our childhood up, shows clearly that it cannot claim to have been composed 
by the Apostles; no one knows why it was given this name. Apparently 
there existed an earlier Roman creed on which it was based, with slight 
alterations. It seems to have grown out of the general life and experience 
of the Church without any definite, known author. This is all as it should 
be as an expression of the Christian’s faith; however, it is felt by many to 
have certain limitations: 

(a) It has frequently been pointed out that the Apostles’ ('reed refers 
to the sacrificial death of Christ only by very indirect implication, 
in the words “suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified,” and 
that it does not even mention the Scriptures. Whether or not these 
are important omissions we shall be called upon to decide. 

( b ) In a recent magazine article Prof. Chao—(and one cannot refrain 
from remarking that we should welcome most warmly such excursions 
into this field of Christian thinking on the part of our Chinese 
associates)—Prof. Chao offers criticism of the Apostles’ Creed 
on the ground that it omits all reference to the Kingdom of God—a 
conception which fills so large a place in the teaching of Jesus, 
throughout the oldest Gospels. Further he points out that it gives 
no place to any description of the unique personality of Jesus 
Christ—a fact of our faith to which the modern man is eager to do 
justice. 

(c) Not a few thinking men, of undisputed sincerity, would take 
exception to the inclusion in the Creed, of such clauses as deal 
with the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection of the Body, the 
Descent into Hell. Here we must carefully distinguish between 
things which differ. The exception taken to the inclusion, e.g., 
of the Virgin Birth, may not be based upon the ground that men 
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do not believe it. Many of those who on a study of the Gospels, 
are so impressed with the Person of Christ, His unique relationship 
to God and man, that they gladly bear witness: “The superhuman 
birth is in harmony with all that we know of Jesus"—even such 
men, knowing the difficulty which other men equally genuine in 
their devotion to Christ experience with this part of the Gospel 
record, may feel that it should not find a place in the Creed. 

What is contended for is that on such a matter, since Jesus 
did not make it an element in His own appeal for faith, and since 
the Apostolic witness began “from the Baptism of John." therefore 
men should not be compelled to subscribe against their own 
consciences, to what they cannot accept. “Whom think ye that I 
am?" and not “How think ye that I came to he?" is the question 
upon which the place of men with reference to the Church as the 
Body of Christ is to be determined. 

Are we then to conclude that the Apostles’ Creed is an 
inadequate statement of what we think a creed should be? 

(2) Shall we restate existing Creeds? 

This course has much to commend it: 

(a) It would be in harmony with the practice of the Church in the 
early centuries. The Ecumenical Creeds represent a growth, 
through revisions and additions on the part of successive Church 
Fathers and Church Councils. So that in restating its creed the 
Church of to-day would be following the example of that of the 
first centuries. 

(b) Such a course would tend to preserve in the Christian body as a 
whole, its high appreciation for those great treasures which have 
come to us, out of the crucible of discussion and persecution, and 
have remained, whatever we may say of their limitations, as a 
priceless contribution from the Church of all the ages. 

(3) Shall we draw up a new creed? 

It may well be that any restatement would require to be 
carried to such an extent as almost to amount to the making of 
our creed de novo. 

I propose here to call your attention to one such attempt which 
may already be known to some of you. I have reference to the statement 
of faith by Denney, in his great book, “Jesus and the Gospel." What 
Dr. Denney there endeavours to do is to arrive at the irreducible minimum 
of the Christian faith, and so to simplify his creed as to express that and 
nothing more. And so he puts the pith of the Christian belief in these 
words:— 
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“1 believe in God through Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord 
and Saviour.” 

In this brief statement it is clearly implied that Jesus stood in 
an altogether unique relationship toward God the Father and in a 
relationship toward man which no other can enjoy. All this is wrapped 
up in the word “only”—a simple and direct translation of luonogcucs. 
You have here no attempted explanation of how Jesus can stand in 
such a dual relationship, but only a clear statement of the tact. Here 
you have the lowest common denominator of our faith, everything which 
is essential to a credal document, the only basis of union broad enough 
and solid enough, according to Dr. Denney, for all Christians to meet 
upon. 

At once questions will be raised. This brief statement does net 
express belief in the Holy Spirit. But neither is there in the New 
Testament any expression of such belief. Christians are urged to 
“believe” in Christ, to “believe” in God the Father, but they “receive” the 
Holy Spirit. While there is no direct reference to the Resurrection 
or the sacrificial death of Christ, yet these are implied in the terms 
“Lord” and “Saviour” respectively. The definition of how the earthly 
body of Christ was related to His glorified body, and other like questions 
are thus left to the reverent exercise of Christian intelligence, while the 
recognition of what the Christian owes to Christ, the very heart of 
the Gospel, is given due place. 

If, again, it he said that there is no mention here of the superhuman 
Birth of Christ the reply is that “no purely historical evidence will 
ever make the supernatural birth of Christ credible except to a mind 
which has already, on independent grounds, surrendered to the impression 
of the supernatural in His person.” We must guard against introducing 
as essential conditions or presuppositions of faith, matters of fact which 
originally had no such significance. 

Now it is here, I feel confident, in our common relationship to 
Christ, if at all, that we shall find ground for a simple statement of our 
common faith. It may be words different from those which I have quoted. 
But, privileged as we are to participate along with our Chinese associates, 
in the well-nigh insuperable task of making Christianity indigenous 
in China, it is in this seemingly limited, yet in reality all-embracing 
sphere alone that we as members of the Church of Christ can he one in 
life and one in the formal expression of that life. 

What other formulary or formularies will be necessary? This 
question I do not propose to discuss. Without doubt, in any preliminary 
steps toward a united Church, much liberty must be given to individual 
communions in the retention of their own confessions. 
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It is of interest to note that in the proposed union of the Methodist 
Congregational and Presbyterian Churches in Canada, a union soon to 
become a fait accompli, a “Basis of Union" has been drawn up. the 
whole statement of which covers some fifteen closely printed pages. 
In the doctrinal section of this “Basis” it is stated that “we acknowledge 
the teaching of the great creeds of the ancient Church.” But one of 
the criticisms of that basis of union on the part of its opponents, is that 
“no minister or office bearer is required to sign that Basis or any other 
declaration of belief." This, too, is illuminating. 


Bible Distribution and the Chinese Church 

CARLETOX LACY 

K lOME weeks ago the writer was travelling in Fukien Province 
through a region long occupied by well established churches. 
_J His stopping place for the night was a splendid stone church, and 
his host the Chinese superintendent of the churches of one 
denomination at work in that district. The conversation touched on a 
number of live subjects, among them that of the development of self- 
consciousness in the Chinese Church, the approaching National Christian 
Conference, the evangelistic task, the work of scripture distribution, and 
several kindred themes. 

My friend had some very definite ideas. He had arrived at 
conclusions thoughtfully. His fellow pastors and his missionary- 
colleagues had discussed some of these matters with him frequently. 
He stated clearly his position, and the reasons for his position, relative 
to denominational!sm and church union. He discerned between union 
and unitv. He was considering the problems to be raised at the National 
Conference and spoke of the responsibility of delegates and constituencies 
to prepare for the great gathering. The impression he made was that of 
a brotherly, intelligent, wide-awake, thinking leader. 

He caused me one disappointment during the evening. He had 
never deliberated over the problem of producing anti circulating scrip¬ 
tures. To be sure it was something that had to be done. It was 
essential to the life of the Church. Evangelism and Christian education 
were alike impossible without Bibles. Yet so far as this pastor was 
concerned there was neither problem nor responsibility. When books 
were wanted he either notified the missionary at the listen or wrote 
to the hook depot at Foochow. The books came and were paid for and 
that was the end of the matter. Vaguely he realized that there were 
manufacturing processes involved. Without considering he rather 
supposed that the bookstore from which he purcliased the scriptures 
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printed the books and sold on a margin of profit or at cost. The 
presence of a foreign Bible Society’s name on the title page had not 
caught his attention sufficiently to raise any questions. He did not admit 
absolute ignorance of the existence of three great national agencies 
functioning in China for the production and circulation of the scriptures, 
but their operations were clearly outside the field of his apprehensions. 
So far as his concrete constructive thinking went, Bible distribution had 
not been written into his statement of the task of the Church. 

This was just a chance conversation. Presumably it is not typical. 
Certainly it is not unique. During the past few months my journeyings 
have taken me from Canton to Hankow, and my correspondence has 
reached from Peking to Chengtu and beyond. Rather persistently my 
conversations have been directed along the lines followed in the interview 
with the Fukien pastor. My notebooks and my letter files are. to me 
at least, interesting reading. They would be consoling to the friend in 
the stone church. Any sense of chagrin he may have felt at having to 
ask questions would be removed. He would not feel lonely in his little 
field of tmenlighieiimem. 

Right here it ought to be recorded that a great many church con¬ 
gregations throughout China have evidenced a vital interest in this form 
of evangelistic endeavor. The increasing total of collections received bv 
the Bible Societies from the Chinese Christians is a tangible evidence that 
a multitude are informed and interested. May their tribe increase! 

There is another considerable group of churches tliat has accepted 
another form of responsibility. These are undertaking their own work 
of scripture distribution. Self-supporting churches engage, pay, and 
supervise their own colporteurs, simply obtaining their books from the 
Bible Societies. In what is probably a much larger number of cases the 
mission organization from its foreign subsidized budget pays for scripture 
distribution in the territory within which it is working. One missionary 
last year, using but two subsidized colporteurs, and working largely 
through the pastors, Bible-women and voluntary lay workers in his field, 
accounted for the sale of over 120,000 scripture portions! 

There are other proofs that the Church is not utterly indifferent to 
the method of getting the printed Word of God into the hands of the 
people. Many a denominational gathering has expressed appreciation 
and promised co-operation to the agencies specifically entrusted with this 
task. For others it is sufficient that their home board or general denom¬ 
inational organization lias subsidized one or another of the Bible Socie¬ 
ties which maintain agencies in China. 

In all of these ways there has been established a measure of co¬ 
operation, an esprit de corps. Every order tor books posted to any one 
of the Bible depots scattered over China and every invoice that is sent 
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out becomes a strand in the cord of mutual sympathy and understanding 
which ties the Bible Societies to the numerous church organizations 
engaged in the evangelization of the Chinese people. This co-operation 
is effecting an annual circulation of nearly seven million Bible-, 
Testaments, and smaller portions. 

Huge figures are delightful. They represent a worth while 
achievement. They are not. however, the highest aim. We have gone 
by the day in China when the fruits of missions were reckoned on the 
basis of an arithmetical figure purporting to show how many persons 
had become Christians. We are now talking about the task of the 
Church. We are looking for evidences of a transformed society. A 
quizzical visitor from America wandered about a large old mission station 
for a day or two, watching a few hundred students work and play, gazing 
upon a score of handsome school buildings and churches, and scanning the 
records which showed that there were half a thousand Giristians in the 
city. Then he said to the senior missionary. “Well, what can you show 
me as the real fruit of fifty years of missionary work here?” The 
missionary was the principal of a girls' middle school. She looke 1 
at her visitor for a moment and then said. "Come with me.” Leading 
him across the compound she came to the homes of three of the girls who 
had graduated from that school. Nothing more was said. The visitor 
had l)een introduced to three Christian homes. They spoke volumes 
more than all the statistics of conversions, baptisms, and membership 
Our task is infinitely bigger than piling up figures; and this is as true 
in the realm of work superintended from a group of Shanghai offices as 
it is for the itinerant missionary. It is just as true of selling gospels 
as it is of preaching sermons or conducting institutional churches. 

In those horrible days of “l.W.M.” questionnaires, a veteran 
missionary replied to questions asking for estimates of work rs and 
funds needed for the adequate earning out of our task. “Thanks for 
the opportunity of answering the questionnaire. Really I’d like to fire 
out’ men who have the consummate ignorance betrayed in the last two 
questions. Men who run business on business lines would be less foolish 
to run business on non-business lines than they are when attempting to 
run the very non-business institution called the Church o Ch st on 
terms of ‘estimated cost.’ The ‘estimated cost’ of that strange institution 
varies from ‘all that thou hast’ in the case of a very rich young man to 
two mites’ of a very poor woman.’’ 

His letter is not exactly apropos, but it speaks suggestively. The 
spirit underlying it is what we are seeking to emphasize. We are 
working for bigger results than appear in statistical tables. Among these 
ambitions is the development of a genuine “Bible consciousness” on the 
part of the Chinese Church. 
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Let us return to our original illustration from Fukien. It is a 
fair supposition that Mr. Chen (or was his name Wang?) had never 
thought about the one subject on which he tripped up because the 
missionary with whom he worked and those under whom he had been 
trained had never broached it to him. Presumably his church papers 
which he receives weekly had not featured this phase of evangelism, nor 
had his conference or synod carried it on its agenda. These individuals 
or groups having delegated certain duties and responsibilities to the 
Bible Societies forthwith cleared out that mental pigeon-hole to make 
room for other concerns with which they were burdened. With some 
degree of reason they may claim that these societies are created and 
supported to do that job, and thus relieve them for other work. Yet 
such a total delegation of responsibility does not make for a cultivation 
of that Bible consciousness which is so essential to getting the Chinese 
Church under this task. 

One of the most comprehensive and clearly wrought pieces of 
missionary survey and program statement which has been made in 
China or any other field was that of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
February 1920. One hundred and fifty selected representatives of that 
denomination—men, women, Chinese and Americans—studied, discussed, 
and formulated a statement of their Church’s obligations for the follow¬ 
ing five years. The result of the conference was published in a striking 
volume, useful to any Christian worker in China, entitled “China’s 
Challenge and Methodism’s Reply.” Any casual reader of that book 
will immediately perceive that the Methodist Episcopal Church believes 
heartily in the Bible. There is hardly a page, especially in those sections 
dealing with evangelistic work, that does not once or repeatedly imply 
the use of scriptures. There are programs for securing a Bible reading 
church; and references occur to Bible study groups, curriculum Bible 
study, the family altar, distribution of Christian literature, and so forth. 
Yet not once does there occur on the two hundred pages any intimation 
that the Methodist Church in China recognized the existence of a Bible 
Society in China, or appreciated the need for such an organization; much 
less that the denomination had legally designated the American Bible 
Society as one of its own constituent boards. The book contains no 
suggestion that Methodism owes any financial support to this form 
of evangelism nor that she is directly concerned in the translation and 
publication of scriptures. So far as can be judged it is simply a case 
of taking tor granted a big piece of work for which no one in the 
group had any direct personal burden. 

This program statement conference has been selected by way of 
illustration, because (as stated above) its work constituted as complete 
a piece of its sort as has been undertaken in recent years; also because the 
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writer, as one of the delegates to that conference, shares in the blame 
for the defects observed A complete confession would require him to 
admit that up to twelve months ago he had probably not given one hour 
of serious consideration to the theme which he is now endeavoring to 
set forth. Is lie an extraordinary missionary? 

Abruptly let us turn from this sort of analysis to a more constructive 
statement of ideas and hopes. We are looking forward to seeing a 
Chinese Church which is vitally “Bible conscious.” It lias taken the 
first steps. It has acknowledged the supremacy of the Bible over other 
books; it has insisted that a vital religious experience demands access 
to the Book; it calls tor a Bible reading membership, and welcomes the 
generous distribution of scriptures. 

Now it must go further. It must assume responsibility for getting 
the Book into such shape as to make it readily accessible to China’s 
millions. It is said that the promotion of the Phonetic Script in the 
Foochow dialect owes its almost phenomenal success in no small degree 
to the leadership coming from the indigenous church. The “Union 
Version” of the Mandarin Bible is a splendid achievement—an enduring 
monument to the men who toiled so sacrificially in its production. Yet 
even they concluded their work with a glance forward to a later trans¬ 
lation to come from the Chinese Church itself. 

The Chinese are about ready to find voice in the matter of how 
the scriptures shall be circulated. Here and there are individuals who 
are ready to express opinions regarding free distribution, the employment 
of colporteurs, and the sort of men employed. They are beginning to 
make known their estimate of values in styles, in selections, in ter¬ 
minology. They are demanding that we sell the whole Bible, or that 
we sell nothing but the gospels, or that the scriptures be distributed not at 
all without'an accompanying printed explanation. 

In Japan there has come into being an advisory committee or a 
committee of counsel to supply the foreign representatives of the Bible 
Societies with that understanding of the situation and the mind of the 
Japanese Church which they by nature and nationality lack. Committees 
do not make for executive efficiency. They are champion time killers 
and patience destroyers. Yet they are an educational device of no mean 
value. The men who have been directing the great work of Bible trans¬ 
lation, publication and distribution in China for the past few decades 
probably need no committee of counsel to tell them how to do it. The 
Chinese Church, on the other hand, does need some voice cultivation 
along this line; and it may be that the creation of such a group would 
noticeably aid in the endeavor to secure a Bible consciousness and sense 
of responsibility. 
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There is a further possible gain that merits consideration. At 
present few missionary agencies are by nature of organization and 
operation so absolutely foreign as the Bible Societies. With all but a 
tiny portion of their financial support coming from the home bases, 
with the entire direction of policies vested in the foreign secretaries or 
the home boards, with no scheme as yet devised for bringing the Chinese 
Church into any of the administrative councils of the societies, and 
with each of their names flaunting foreign nationalism, there is little to 
attract sympathy or co-operation from the Chinese. The Bible itself 
under these circumstances may not unnaturally appear to be a Scotch, 
an English, or an American book. One cannot but appreciate the 
spirit of the students in a middle school who refused to own Bibles 
which bore on their title page the name of a country whose goods they 
were for the time being boycotting. 

Is it too much to say that the Chinese Church must and will 
step out consciously toward the creation of a great National Bible Society 
of its own? It may be one of those far off divine events toward which 
the whole of China yearns without showing much evidence of approach¬ 
ing. The idea ought to be very deliberately and positively planted in 
the mind of the young church. It ought to be very prayerfully and 
enthusiastically supported by those agencies which are now carrying the 
whole burden of scripture circulation. 

There are many steps to be taken before the end of the way is readied. 
There is educating to be done. Attention must be caught. Interests 
have to be aroused. The more general and more carefully planned 
observance of an annual Bible Sunday will prove a means of attaining. 
The general acceptance of this fundamental fact is indispensable—that 
the Bible Societies have no independent task or program; that their work 
belongs essentially to the Church; and that no statement of the future 
task of the Chinese Church is complete that does not include a conscious 
undertaking of the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures. 
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The Appeal of the Modern Mind to China 

F. F.. A. SHEPHERD 


missionary wishes to oppose the spread of education in China 
and yet St. Paul, after his failure to impress the Athenians by a reasoned 
appeal, expressed something almost amounting to contempt for educa¬ 
tion in his first letter to the people of Corinth, among whom, he tells 
them, “he determined to know nothing hut Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” Clearly the acceptance of Christ is not primarily a matter 
for the intellect. Yet Bishop Westcott has shewn somewhere that the 
Risen Master not only revealed Himself to those quick to love hut also 
brought knowledge of Himself by conviction of the intelligence to two 
who walked to Emmaus and one who doubted. It would be well for 
us to face the fact that men are brought to Girist in more ways than 
one. There are many sincere followers who can hardly testify to 
being aware of a process of. far less of an instantaneous act of, 
conversion. Can we doubt that young Chinese students can be brought 
to Christ by an appeal to the intelligence who are not won by revivalist 
methods? 

To put the same thing in another way. There is a view of 
Christianity which lays especial stress on the saving of the individual 
soul. The world is very evil and only a few can be saved. It is 
the duty of missionaries to deliver such souls as they can. There may 
\ye truth in this view and it may rest on a scriptural basis but it would 
be foolish to refuse to see that students all over the world do not easily 
respond to this presentation. And therefore the question is, Is it our 
business to leave such to be damned or try to find another presentation, 
that by all means we may save some? 

China is moving and her movement is full of national aspiration. 
So far it is a healthy movement—away from a too intense individualism. 
We live in a democratic age and we believe the spirit of democracy is 
sound at the roots even if apt to degenerate into the worship of the 
great god Demos. Can our presentation of Christianity then be made 
national, corporate, rather than individualistic? There has been so much 
written which shows that the modem presentation is along these lines 
that one hesitates to add to the abundance of literature. Yet there seems 
to be a certain amount of ignorance among older missionaries of the 
viewpoint of the "modern.” The critical attitude taken by many is 
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0 one will deny that Giina is undergoing a process of change. 
As a symptom of this change there is a demand for education and 
it is a demand which is likelv to be satisfied. Probably no 
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apt to assume too large a proportion—the constructive work to be lost 
to sight 

The keynote of the modern presentation was summed up tersely 
in the editorial notes of “The Modern Churchman” thus:—“The 
Romanist believes in the Papacy of the Pope: the Anglo-Catholic believes 
in the Papacy of Catholic tradition: the Protestant believes in the Papacy 
of the Scriptures: the Modernist believes in the Papacy of the Holy 
Spirit.” In other words, to revert to some recent correspondence in 
the Recorder, the Modernist believes that al! knowledge of God is 
revealed and this process of revelation is continuous. We cannot believe 
that a view is true which would make God willingly tolerate men's 
ignorance of Him or leave the whole responsibility for bringing men 
to Him to possibly negligent fellow men. Knowledge of God in fact 
is an emergence from—the height and crown of—the whole process of 
knowledge. 

The traditionalist may at this point ask how we account, for instance, 
for the prevalence in the world of what may be summed up under the 
name of animism. This seems rather like asking us to account for the 
origin of evil. We do not account for it and cannot. Neither can the 
traditionalist. There has been only one logically satisfactory account 
of evil—the dualism of Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism. But over 
against the extraordinary superstitions that custom and contiguity keep 
alive among backward races must be set the equally unaccountable 
strivings towards beliefs of a higher and better type than any taught by 
fellow men which are often part of the stock of “uninstructed” individuals 
and which when allowed to prevail mark the first stages upward in men 
and nations. The traditionalist believes that God makes Himself known 
in sudden conversions: why should he object to the view that the innate 
consciousness of a spirit world (which in animism takes superstitious 
forms) is a striving of the Spirit of God which when allowed genuine 
freedom—freedom, that is, from evil association—will burst the old 
bonds of superstition and issue in a real uplift Godward? There is, in fact, 
need for a wider appeal than one to the individual, to burst through the 
bonds of custom and allow an opportunity for the free Spirit of God 
to work among whole groups. 

The first point to stress then in the Modernist method (for Mod¬ 
ernism is well defined as a method and not ar system) is this idea of 
progressive revelation. Everywhere men seek after God if haply they 
may find Him and God is found continually by those who seek, in the 
life of every-day and not only in the exceptional occurrence. 

The Modernist believes in miracles but whereas the tradition¬ 
alist tends to look for a miracle at a particular time in a particular place 
worked on an individual under some exceptional circumstances, the 
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Modernist is looking for them everywhere and all the time as continual 
evidences of the power of the Spirit. We lay stress especially on 
indications to be found in the teachings of Jesus that the Father is 
strictly impartial—instanced most strongly in his declaration that the sun 
rises alike on the evil and the good. A case can be made out to show 
that Jesus Himself deprecated miracles inasmuch as He repeatedly 
refused to give a "sign.” We find in this some grounds for the idea 
that there is a view of miracles commonly held which makes of God a 
partisan, changing his laws arbitrarily for the benefit of some favoured 
individuals. 

Experience may indeed lend some colour to this view since it often 
appears as if some people were more favoured than others. The Mod¬ 
ernist hesitates to teach that this is part of the divine economy. At a 
certain point we find something in common with the sacramentarian but 
our view is wider. There is a sacramental teaching in the words of 
a quite old-fashioned hymn:— 

There is a book, who runs may read, 

Which heavenly truth imparts: 

And all the lore its scholars need 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 

The works of God above, below, 

Within us and around. 

Are pages in that book to shew 
How God Himself is found. 

Surely too this is a book which Jesus loved. The sacramentarian 
tends to limit inward grace to certain fixed rites ceremonially performed 
which he therefore comes to regard as ends in themselves. The 
Modernist finds “earth crammed with Heaven and every common bush 
afire with God.” There is an obvious practical distinction between God 
and His creation: there is a difference of which experience makes us 
painfully aware between the “natural man” and the spiritual man. 
Nevertheless God reveals Himself in and through His world, and the 
natural man is aware of the groanings which follow the gift of the first- 
fruits of the Spirit while we wait for the redemption of our physical 
nature. 

It may be well to refer in parenthesis in this connection to a state¬ 
ment that has been repeatedly made lately to the effect that Modernists 
deny the Divinity of Christ. A Conference was held at Cambridge last 
summer at which the papers read largely concerned this subject. Certain 
papers belonging to the so-called “yellow” press attempted to create a 
sensation by publishing disconnected paragraphs which they asserted 
implied a denial of Christ’s Divinity. Anyone who lias taken the trouble 
to read the Conference papers will see that plenty of other passages can 
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1*e found in which the authors strongly maintain their belief in Christ’s 
Divinity. The truth of the matter is that Modernists affirm the im¬ 
manence of God and the abiding presence of the Spirit of God and 
of His Christ among men. They accept Jesus as their Master because He 
also lived as a man among men bringing to all men the consciousness of 
divine sonship whereby we also may be made like Him who was in all 
points like us. The affirmation of His perfect Manhood is not regarded 
hv theologians as tantamount to a denial of His Divinity but newspaper 
reporters can hardly be expected to understand these matters! 

The second point of the Modernist method is the need of the Faith 
which is inspired by the Spirit of God working through the ages. Anyone 
who is familiar with the Xlth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews will 
realize the essential difference between faith of this kind and tradition¬ 
alist “belief.” The people quoted in that chapter as examples of faith 
certainly knew as little as St. Paul of the dogmas of the first four Councils, 
while the first eight people mentioned could scarcely have had a knowl¬ 
edge of the plenary inspiration even of the Pentateuch. It is germane 
to our subject, however, to note that the dogmas of the Church were an 
attempt to satisfy the reason of the age in which they were composed; 
from one point of view we may regard them as a warning against over¬ 
intellectual ism. The Modernist sees no value to faith in regarding the 
statements of belief of the fourth century A.D. as final for all time. The 
faith of the ages has been stated in various forms and sometimes not 
stated at all; it has expressed itself in actions and modes of life rather 
than in words. 

This is a vital matter for the Chinese Church and especially for those 
sections of it which owe spiritual allegiance to foreign bodies with set 
forms of creeds and prayers. There is no more reason for trying to 
force the Chinese Church into the mould of the 39 Articles or the 
Westminster Confession than there was for trying to force the earliest 
convens to accept the whole Jewish ceremonial law. It was as a 
Modernist in this respect that St. Paul was put on his trial by the 
Church of his day. The Modernist values creeds as part of the 
inheritance of the past. The Chinese has no need of historic documents 
—couched In terms which he has no educational basis for understanding— 
to express his essential faith. Even the Bible is a book which, like the 
Ethiopian eunuch, he cannot wholly understand “unless some one shall 
guide him.” 

From these two points it follows that investigation of any kind, 
and its results, have no terrors for the Modernist We believe that God 
is revealing to men in each age what that age has the capacity to receive. 
When men believed that the sun went round the earth, they spoke of 
God causing the sun to stand still; our faith in God is not disturbed 
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by the discover}* that the sun does not move round the earth at all. 
Even if it could be proved that the earthly body of Jesus suffered decay, 
the Modernist would still believe in Him as alive for evermore. It 
seems to us, however, tnie that so-called free thinkers are often bound by 
the chains of their own processes of reasoning nearly as much as some 
orthodox Christians, so it is not part of the Modernist method to make 
denials but rather to test historic evidence so far as possible. Nothing 
can surprise us or seem impossible: yet we believe that essentially God 
works by law rather than by abnormal actions, the point is—not that 
the laws of God continually change but—that men’s knowledge 
of them is continually changing. In claiming a perfect freedom of 
thought the Modernist is merely asserting his belief that where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty. We revere all knowledge as given by 
God and deprecate the false antithesis between Science and Religion. 
The Church has in times past shewn itself the opponent to advance in 
knowledge because it has failed to grasp die fact that it is God who 
increases all knowledge of His world, and by identifying new learning 
with heresy it has, as Erasmus said, made orthodoxy synonymous with 
ignorance. The Modernist would baptize into Christ all science and 
culture. Even tradition, and interpretation of Scripture, may change. 
The Spirit may be the source of the original inspiration but the Spirit 
works through fallible men and the outlook of fallible men may be 
widened to greater apprehension of truth. 

The Modernist does not, as a rule, spend strength in denouncing 
false teachers or in founding societies to combat them. Rather, he 
states what he believes to be the truth the more strongly and trusts to 
the Spirit which Jesus promised to guide those who seek into all truth. 
It is surely better to use our energies in a combined effort against all 
evil practices than to squander them in forbidding men to cast out 
devils because they follow not us. The extreme accusation made by 
some, even among those in responsible positions, against Modernists that 
they are inspired by the Devil can only be regarded as a dangerous ex¬ 
hibition of Pharisaism. 

The Modernist, further, asks for a recognition of the position and 
duties of the laity in all Christian work and seeks to promote a wider 
co-operation between all branches of Christ's Body in the hope of 
eventually sweeping away all denominational labels. Surely we have 
departed a great deal from the principles of the early Church as described 
in the Xllth to XIVth chapters of I Corinthians. There we find a 
diversity of gifts and a division of functions among members of the 
Body of Christ accepted as the norm. It is hardly necessary to labour 
this point, in view of Mr. P. C. Hsu’s article in the December Recorder. 
One cannot but feel that Mr. Hsu might find the Modernist method 
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attractive. The Modernist is even convinced that good things may come 
out of the Nazareths of non-Christian religions, holding that he that 
is not against us is on our side. It is quite impossible to regard any 
self-assertion (in the shape of insistence on the correctness of a particu¬ 
lar method or a dogmatic belief, in such a way as to cause division and 
strife) as other than the work of an enemy. 

Lastly we come to the matter of the Social Gospel. We might say 
about the Modernist that he thinks rather in terms of the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God on earth than in terms of the salvation of 
souls for heaven. It is quite clear that the early Christian Church looked 
for an immediate return of Christ; it is equally clear that St. Paul advised 
the Thessalonians none the less to get on with their daily tasks as usual. 
Whatever we look for in the future it is a counsel of despair to abandon 
hope for the present and we cannot believe that the God who made the 
world so fair and men so capable of good will wantonly abandon either 
to destruction. Therefore it is eminently worth while to try to win the 
world for Christ and thereby to save souls, rather than simply to con¬ 
centrate solely on personal salvation. It is surely not desirable to teach 
that China must be left to rot while a few of her sons struggle into the 
ark of personal safety. Such a message may appeal to some Chinese but 
it w ill not be to the best and most unselfish. 

The Modernist method is no simple one to follow. In a world 
which lives largely by tradition and distrusts all new presentations the 
strength of our appeal must lie in the lives we live. We have to show 
that the life of Jesus can be imitated by His followers in the strength of 
the grace of His abiding presence, the fellowship of His Spirit and the 
Love of the Father. We have to show that the precepts of Jesus are 
practicable in the w orld to-day. We must refuse to admit the possibility' 
of war among the real members of the Kingdom, to shew ourselves 
indifferent to riches, to prove ourselves the servants of all for His 
sake. There seems to be nothing in this about faith in the atoning blood, 
so that our fruits, if good, are by some regarded as the productions of 
Beelzebub. There were many who grew rich and prosperous in the 
late war while their brothers fought and died; we feel a danger in the 
attitude of some Christians who speak as if they were content to accept 
their Captain’s sacrifice as an excuse for refusing to combat social evi ! s. 
Fortunately their deeds are usually better than their words. Yet the 
hope of the meeting of all Christian endeavour lies in the Gospel of 
Service and a triumphant faith that God will vindicate His righteousness 
among men. 

And to return in conclusion to the point from which we started— 
The Chinese nation is struggling to its birth in some new form of pol¬ 
itical life at the same time that we are earnestly seeking to bring the 
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knowledge of Christ to her young men. Excellent as are the democratic 
constitutions which have been evolved in many countries, it is quite 
plain from the universal unrest that there is something yet wanting. 
Popular discontent voices itself in a demand for communism as some¬ 
thing better than any governmental reform. The missionary does not 
hesitate to affirm that the unrest is in the heart of a people seeking a 
satisfaction which can be found in God alone. Is it not significant 
that the most advanced form of communism was found among those who 
lived nearest in point of time to the days when the Son of God moved 
among men—were, in fact. His first disciples? Is there not then an 
opening for presenting the Gospel to Chinese in a form which may en¬ 
courage them to seek both the satisfaction of their souls’ needs and the 
realization of their national aspirations in the establishment of a real 
Christian Commonwealth? Never yet has the constitution of a state 
been established on the avowed basis of the Christian Law. What an 
opportunity for China! 

Such a state would perform all the “Seven Corporal Works 
of Mercy" in its various undertakings. It would feed the hungry and 
give drink to the thirsty by taking measures for the prevention of famine 
and providing for its cities supplies of pure water; it would clothe the 
naked by industrial enactments securing a living wage to all its sons; it 
would care for the stranger by learning to look beyond its family system 
and providing means of communication to enlarge the possibilities of 
human intercourse; it would “visit” the sick by providing hospitals and 
asylums and by preventive measures such as schemes of sanitation 
and the abolition of the drug curse; it would minister to prisoners and 
captives by securing the enforcement of the best legal code that the 
experience of men can devise; it would care for the fatherless and widows 
by providing universal education which would sweep away for ever such 
survivals of barbarism as foot-binding; and in burying its dead it 
would not only ensure a proper respect for the dead but would find means 
whereby the vast stretches of land now given up in graves to the past 
could he utilized for the living in the present. And it would do all to 
the greater glory of God in seeking to serve its citizens. 

This is in truth a visionary prospect but what ideal is not visionary? 
At least it does not neglect the salvation of individuals while yet looking- 
far beyond individuals. This is surely the mind of Christ as interpreted 
by the New Testament—the mind of one who knew the infinite value of 
the individual soul yet looked to a future when His Kingdom should have 
grown as a grain of mustard seed and God should be all in all because the 
kingdoms of the world had become, through Him, the Kingdoms of the 
Father. 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint 

»Continuing “Woman’s Work in the Far East”) 


“Making the Home Christian”* 

M liS. H. C. MEI 


not of homes in the small towns and rural districts of the 
interior, hence the views stated here are neither complete nor conclusive. 

Let us first see what the average Chinese Christian home of to-day 
is like, and how it compares with that ideal home made the objective 
hv the China-for-Christ Movement, namely, that it should he essentially 
Christian in all family relationships, a training school in Christian 
virtues, a center of Christian intercourse and of social service. 

It is obvious that where only one or two in a family are converts 
a Christian home as such is impractical if not impossible. But where 
the family as a unit has embraced the faith, the negative results are 
familiar, such as the abandonment of idols, loosened hold of super¬ 
stitions. forsaken pagan festivals and ceremonies, abstention from vile 
language and the like. In matters of physical organization, domestic 
routine, in the observance of folk customs, the Christian home presents 
hut slight variation from the non-Christian, and given equal advantages 
of education and economic well-being the similarities outweigh the 
differences. 

It is, however, in the spiritual implications that one expects marked 
differences between Christian and non-Christian homes, vet aside from 
the Christian label, and the details already noted the distinction is 
often without a difference. For convenience sake, let us consider the 
average Christian home on the standard of the China-for-Christ 
Movement. First, as to making all family relationships Christian. 
We still have with us the patriarchal family system with its traditions 
of filial piety and complicated relationships, but Christianity has with 
sympathy and love tended to soften its stiff formalities. Relatives- 
in-law have become more natural and sympathetic; the relationship 
of husband and wife mutually respecting and confident, of parents and 
children more frank and companionable, and of masters and servants more 
patient and considerate. In all these relationships it is the Christian 
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Y seniors in age and experience will, I hope, grant me indulgence 
in discussing this large subject. My data are derived from 
rather limited observation of homes in the cities and ports, 
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women who can harmonize the old with the new ideas and set the 
example. However, in many instances, there appears a want of under¬ 
standing and co-operation in matters spiritual which leaves much to be 
desired in the direction of creating a proper Giristian domestic 
environment. One relationship which deserves closer attention than 
has hitherto been given it, is the treatment accorded to domestic help. 
Too frequently are servants’ health, comfort and welfare ignored by 
callous employers. In this day of social enlightenment the human 
personality of the people whose aid makes our home economy easy and 
luxurious, should be recognized. Domestics should not be held as 
mere servitors. Slaves have been found in professed Giristian house¬ 
holds whose owners should be the first in denouncing slavery as 
inhuman. The problem is related to the thousands of women and 
children in industry. Unless, therefore, we have Giristian homes so 
ordered that slavery in any form becomes utterly impossible, how ironical 
it seems to agitate for more humane laboring conditions in the factory 
and the mill ? 

Second, as to making every home a training school in Giristian 
virtues, there is much laxity in following Christian customs, such as 
keeping the Sabbath, regular church attendance, Bible reading ami 
habitual prayer. There is very little systematic moral education for 
children, grace is often omitted at meals, and such practices as the 
morning watch and evening prayer are rarely seen except perhaps in the 
homes of the clergy or religious workers. Only, however, as Christian 
men and women recognize the instructive force of example and the 
discipline of worship by translating their beliefs into everyday acts can 
we see Christian virtues developed in the home and inculcated in the 
young. 

Third, as to constituting every home a center of Giristian 
intercourse and social service, there is in the average Christian home 
too much of the spirit of compromise with gambling, extravagance, wine- 
drinking, gossip, and idleness which tempt, not only the well-to-do but 
even the less fortunate. The Christian home should stand as a bulwark 
of our society against these insidious rices, just as our Christian women 
should set their faces firm against concubinage and the employment 
of singing girls at banquets, a practice degrading to hosts, guests and 
entertainers alike. With all the resources of time, energy and money 
which can be saved from these wasteful indulgences, what a vast amount 
of charity good Christian women could do in every direction! But 
until men and women learn to appreciate wholesomeness in the home 
atmosphere and until they can measure up to the crying needs of the 
poor and unfortunate in their midst, their homes cannot enjoy the 
beneficent influences of Christian intercourse and social service 
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Now. is the average Christian home making progress towards 
realizing the threefold ideal of the China-for-Christ Movement? It must 
be said that the majority of Christian men are too preoccupied with 
business and other worldly interests to concern themselves very much 
with making their homes thoroughly Christian establishments. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be denied that a great many Christian women 
when not weighed down by domestic drudgery, lack either the education 
or incentive to order the spiritual tone of their families. While the 
responsibility for this state of affairs rests equally upon Christian men 
and women, it is, however, women’s first concern but are they now 
competent to meet it by making their homes thoroughly Christian? 

The Survey Volume on the Christian* Occupation of China 
affords some illuminating statistics: Women constitute but thirty- 
eight per cent of the Church membership, twenty per cent of 
the church workers: girls number but seventeen per cent of the mission 
high school enrollment, and in the elementary schools only twenty-seven 
per cent. History does not record the percentage a generation ago, 
but it is safe to believe it considerably smaller. Is it cause for wonder 
that the standard of education in Christian homes is low? Aside from 
the few instructional sermons, revivals held by itinerant evangelists, 
and occasional visits of Bible-women. the spiritual education of Christian 
women has been neglected indeed. The figures just quoted show the 
inadequate provision the Church has made for both the women of to-day 
and of to-morrow. Our Bible-women. devoted souls in the main, are 
precariously trained, and often are regarded as no better than colporteurs, 
rather than as dignified and intelligent Christian workers. 

In the light of these conditions the Church’s duty seems plain. 
It should begin and sustain a concentrated campaign to instruct its 
women in the fundamentals of the Christian religion; it should encourage 
them to seek systematic spiritual education for themselves and children, 
and also enlist them in every suitable Church activity so as to relate them 
intimately to the Church program. The Church’s failure to do these 
things in the past has retarded its growth, has made Christianity for 
many women an empty form, leaving very little impress upon the home. 
While the women unquestionably need the Church, the Church needs the 
women still more, and in every progressive church the women’s worth 
has been more than proved. In our church before the Auxiliary was 
organized the women held but a languid interest in the church, and 
treated it as a thing requiring some attention when Sunday came round. 
It meant little or nothing in their spiritual or social growth. But when 
we started club meetings for mothers, gave talks on health, child training, 
home decorations, social etiquette, when we rotated groups as hostesses, 
opened sewing and English classes, exhibits and bazaars, a large number 
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of the most indifferent women came, evincing an interest in both 
Church and Auxiliary as their own proper activities, every one eager to 
do her bit in church and philanthropic work. In the recent Russian 
Relief Drive our Women’s Auxiliary donated more money than die 
church's entire collection for the same purpose. Because of this fresh 
interest they have made gradual hut marked changes in their home 
arrangements, have improved house color schemes, have recognized the 
claims of sanitation, and altered for the better the very atmosphere of the 
home. These changes have been effected not by working upon women 
as likely fields for uplift, but by taking them as forces for collective 
improvement. This is only one instance of what a little cultivation of 
women can do to make the church a live organism. I think it can be 
multiplied elsewhere it self-sacrificing leadership will implant self- 
confidence in the women themselves, but above all. there must be a 
determined purpose to secure and retain the women’s interest and help. 
The. have a unique influence for good in the Church: the Church needs 
but frankly to acknowledge its need of them in widening its program. 
If the Church is not to become inert, it must lose no time in drawing 
unto itself two hitherto neglected sources of strength: its young people 
and its women. The Church must give up the absurd ami antiquated 
notion that women must stay at home. By utilizing the women it will 
not only strengthen itself, but it will directly contribute a great share 
in making our homes effectually Christian. 

One of the many encouraging sights amidst the host of pressing 
social problems in China to-day is the growing number of real Christian 
homes which present a gratifying relief against the myriad pagan and 
semi-Christian households. The women presiding over these firesides 
are sincere and capable Christians, no meek half-hearted creatures. 
Most of them possess a fair education, some are graduates of colleges 
in China or abroad, but apart from their culture, they are quietly con¬ 
tributing their need of service to the Church and to society. They have 
not merely made of their homes up-to-date habitations of comfort, 
good taste and happiness ; better still, they have imparted to their homes 
a spiritual quality that radiates C hristian joy and helpfulness. Xor do 
they confine their attention to their families, but have splendidly accepted 
obligations as Christian women in the Church and in the community at 
large. Thus we see women trustees of churches, free school directors, 
Y. \V. C. A. officers and committee members, and in various other 
capacities, according to their talent and lient reaping rich rewards for 
disinterested service. 

In the state of flux which Chinese society to-day finds itself, when 
every wind of doctrine threatens to sweep aside age-old sanctions and 
institutions, as noble as they are ancient, when the swift currents of 
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modern thought are loosening spiritual moorings, thank God for the 
real Christian homes that are proving a steadying force to many people. 
Thus these genuine Christian homes, as they multiply in number and 
expand in influence as models of domestic love and cherished family life, 
permeated with Christian sentiment, and moved by the highest impulses 
to loyal service for God and country, will become more and more 
powerful adjuncts to the indigenous Chinese Church that is sought to be 
fostered by this epoch-making National Christian Conference. 


Obituary 


Rev. Samuel Coding, M.A. 

m HOUGH Samuel Couling had ceased his official connection with 
the Mission for many years before his death he was a man of such 
personality and gifts that the Recorder will gladly give space for 
a brief tribute to his memory. He passed away peacefully in 
Shanghai on June 15. engaged to the last amid increasing pain and 
weakness on a monumental work on the History of Shanghai. Others 
can speak better than I on Couling's valuable contributions to the true 
interpretation of China in his opus magnum, “The Encyclopaedia Sinica,” 
published in 1917, and also on his labours as Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. His truest and best memorial is in the lives of his 
Chinese pupils. Soon after his arrival in the early eighties in 
Tsingchowfu, Shantung, he began a School for Boys, which by 1904 
had almost reached the standard of a college. It was the ambition 
of his life to develop it into a first-class college, and the union with 
the American Presbyterians, consummated in that year, was a great 
personal disappointment to Mr. Couling. For a short time he shared 
in the work of the School of Arts and Science at Weihsien and later 
in the School of Theology at Tsingchowfu and then resigned from 
the Mission and went to live in Shanghai to devote himself to tutorial 
and literary work. His school work was thorough and sound and he 
has left a profound mark on the character of many of his pupils—all of 
whom cherished feelings of loyalty and affection for their master. The 
English Baptist Mission has had many gifted workers, but, next to 
Timothy Richard and Alfred Jones, probably none more gifted than 
Samuel Couling. Year after year, as long as he remained in the Mission, 
he was chosen Chairman of the Conference and guided its deliberations 
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with rare tact and judgment. He was a man of wide reading and fine 
literary taste, as all who were admitted to the privilege of his friendship 
can testify. He did not approve the union with the sister American 
Mission, though some of his dearest friends were found in its ranks, 
and his loss to the English Baptist Mission was the price the Mission 
paid for joining in the Shantung Christian University. His later years 
were clouded by much suffering. Though lost to sight he lives on in 
his pupils who will ever cherish his memory with affection and endeavour 
to embody his ideals in their lives. Requiescat in pace. 

E. W. Burt. 


Our Book Table 


The Book of Missionary Heroes. By Basil Mathews. George //. Doran Co., 
New York. Gold 

In this book of twenty-eight short stories we voyage with St. Paul, 
Livingstone, Mackay, Mary Slessor and many other heroic missionaries, 
who cheerfully relinquished the comforts of home and civilization in 
order to fulfil our Lord’s divine command. “Go Ye into all the World and 
Preach the Gospel to every Creature,” and are fascinated with the un¬ 
daunted spirit of these brave men and women as they face innumerable 
and almost insurmountable dangers to tell the wild non-Christian people 
in distant lands of the love of God. While “The Book of Missionary 
Heroes” may be read and enjoyed by all, its direct presentation of the 
work of those grand old pioneers in a more or less precise style will make 
an irresistible appeal to children. In view of its educational and historical 
features, this book will be a valuable asset to any school library. 


An American Diplomat in China. By Pall S. Rf.ixsch, American Minister to 
China, 1913-1919. Doubleday, Page & Co. Price $4 gold. 396 pages. 

Most of us who live in China, Chinese not excluded, have grown 
so disappointed and tired with governmental affairs that we drift into 
an oblivion of them which may have its dangers. This book by Dr. 
Reinsch will refresh the memories of older residents, and inform new¬ 
comers, as to the men and the methods which have in kaleidoscopic 
variety controlled the Central Government of China,—whatever lie the 
reality' covered by that name. As the influence of most of those men is 
still felt in political life, it is worth the while to attempt to form an idea 
of their personalities. Dr. Reinsch is an excellent guide in this. 
Memoirs are history made personal and thereby doubly interesting, 
although they cannot be as lucid and complete as a carefully digested 
history. Some of the events described are: The revival of Confucianism 
in 1913 and 1914, the twenty-one demands, Yuan Shih-kai’s monarchical 
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movement. China’s break with Germany, the restoration of the Emperor 
by Chang f lsiin, the Lansing-ischii notes, the Paris peace conference, 
the student movement and the rise of a public opinion in China. The 
description of America’s commercial and engineering efforts (Hwai river 
conservancy. Grand Canal, exploration for petroleum), and the reasons 
for the lack of success of most of them, are of special interest. 

Ph. uk V. 


Chinese Grammar Shu-i ai'ght. By John Dakkoch, Litt.D., O.B.K. London: E. 

Marlborough. Pp. 153. 7Jo lift. 

This work is a companion to the one previously issued. ‘‘Chinese- 
Self-taught" which aimed to help the beginner to speak simple Chinese. 
The aim in this work is to help him to read it; a goal that is more 
easy to reach than the other by means of a book. The form being that 
of an English grammar, the student can grasp the material more readily. 
Unquestionably a fair amount of application, and the mastery of the 
principles and the vocabulary provided (some three thousand characters) 
will put the student quite in the way of reading simple Chinese prose. 
But he must not be surprised if after mastering this manual, a Chinese 
newspaper is still a blank page to him. There is a long steep hill yet 
to climb. But Dr. Darroch has provided an excellent guide through the 
lower foothills, and his book will be most useful to many. Even the old 
student can read it with profit, and will find much that is either new to 
him, or put in such fresh and living fashion that he will wish he had 
had such a hook to begin his studies with in the early days. 

H. K. W. 


Tm; Twenty-one Demands, Japan Versos China. By G. Zay Wood. I'lembtg- 

//. Retell Co., A'. V. Pp. 17S including 10 appendices. C,$3. 

This is ati attempt in 100 pages to relate the history of five months 
of diplomatic negotiations between China and japan in the early part of 
1915 which culminated in the Japanese ultimatum presented to Yuan 
Shih-kai, the acceptance of which has ever since teen commemorated on 
its anniversary (May 9th) as the Day of National Humiliation. In the 
little volume’s remaining 78 pages are ten appendices setting forth the 
text of the original notes, memoranda and communiques, the most valuable 
part of the book, from which the reader could—and really must—judge 
for himself not only the authors comments and meagre conclusions, but 
what is more important, obtain some idea of Japanese official psychology 
as it exhibits itself in browbeating the Chinese Foreign Office. 

The book unhappily reveals hasty preparation, immature judgments, 
want of historical background, and fails in providing that sustained 
analysis of events, personalities and forces which alone can make a work 
of this sort worth while to a student. Many typographical errors and 
unidiomatic expressions mar the book which with more care and self- 
criticism might have lessened the impression of clumsy propaganda of 
which the general reading public has in recent years had a surfeit. 

Amicus Sink*:. 
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The Social Function ok the Church. By Malcolm Spencer, M.A. London, 
Student Christian Movement. J2nto, 256 /■/». 6/-cloth, 4/-paper covers. 

This is a most sane and stimulating discussion of a very live ques¬ 
tion, written from a broad and discriminating study of actual conditions, 
and combining a deep religious insight with a fine moral courage in 
facing the facts of social life and their implications with regard to the 
life of the church. Spiritual religion, the author believes, inevitably leads 
to the recognition of social injustice and to active participation in social 
regeneration. Moral cowardice in the church, resting back in impotence 
upon the status quo he scathingly condemns. But no less vigorous 
is his presentation of the spiritual roots of the social impulse. Indeed 
the genuine evangelical appreciation of essential Christianity coupled 
with a pervading social fervor is perhaps the outstanding achievement 
of the book. The latter half of the book is given to concrete practical 
application of the social principles of Christianity developed in the first 
half. This book will be especially helpful to thoughtful Christians who 
are troubled by the current failure on one side or the other to properly 
appreciate the necessary relations between the Christian expression in 
social activity and the essential mysticism of the inward relation implied 
in the Christian experience. 

Perob. 


Like Eternal—Past, Present, Future. By B.yrthelf.my Prosper Enfantix. Svo. 

Pp. znii plus J38. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Price U.S. $1 j60. 

Enfantin was one of the apostles of the social-religions cult of St. 
Simonism which flourished in France in the first third of the nineteenth 
century. He was called by his numerous followers “the living law” and 
“the Messiah.” The sect was suppressed in 1832 because of its social 
and moral vagaries. The book under review, written in 1864, sets forth 
the author’s semi-pantheistic views concerning the indestructibility of life 
and the inseparableness of personality from its environment. A strange 
incoherent book of interest only to students of religious pathology. 

Perob. 


The Meaning of Christian Stewardship (38 & ft 9t). Lectures by Dr. Harvey 
Reeves Calkixs. 66. pages 8'X 5". Mandarin. 

Those interested in self-support—and who is not?—will welcome 
these excellent lectures now published in pamphlet form. In the Chinese 
Church Christian Giving has as yet received insufficient attention. This 
brochure is adequate in treatment, felicitous in expression, and apt in 
illustration. It is calculated to stimulate action lieing at once arresting 
appealing, and convincing. To give a copy to every leader in the Chinese 
Church (especially financial leaders) should prove a prolific investment— 
returning up to one hundredfold! 


The Reconstruction of Religion. By Chas. A. Ellyvood. Macmillan Publishing 
Company, New York. Gold $225. 

This book gives a sociologist’s viewpoint on the place in society of 
religion in general, and Christianity in particular. The reconstruction 
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of religion called for, which affects Christianity also, would seem to be a 
rediscovery of the principles of the “religion of Jesus” and the applica¬ 
tion of these to modern social conditions. The author, while urgently 
advocating the free and full use of science, does not confuse science and 
religion. He says. “Science, at most, can furnish but one of the bases 
of religion. Science is not religion, nor can it become a substitute for 
religion. Religion is and must remain essentially in the realm of faith.’* 
Many will ask. “What does a sociologist say about Christ, the Bible and 
the Church?” The answers given to these questions by the author prol>- 
abiy belong to the middle ground type. As to the Gospels, he says that 
we find provided in them “Just the religion which is best suited to realize 
the sociologist's ideal” As to the place and person of Christ, he says. 
“Positive Christianity ..... in accepting the leadership of Jesus, will 
take him at his own valuation." He says furthermore, “It is time that 
organized Christianity became synonymous with the religion of Jesus. 
The vision which Jesus had of a social life based upon love or good-will 
is not an unrealizable dream." As to the Bible he says. “The ethical 
and religious value of the Bible, especially of the Gospels, for the 
establishment of Giristian civilization, cannot be doubted. Other things 
being equal, a people will be Giristian directly in proportion to the 
attention they pay to the teachings of Jesus as found in the Bible.” The 
Church he speaks of as the “spiritual power" in human society. He says 
also. “There is urgent need in our world to-day of a new, reunited, re¬ 
vitalized Christian Church, which shall take up anew, with the faith of 
its founders, the task of redeeming the world.” This book gives in 
succinct terms the real “social Gospel”—a Gospel to which no sincere 
follower of Jesus can object. The author believes that the moral 
equivalent for war is found in combating modern social evils and in 
the task of making the world Christian. His concluding sentence is 
“A Christian world is not only practicable; in the long run it will be found 
that no other sort is practicable.” 


The Authority of Jescs. By R. Wivbovi.t Handing. B.D. Student Christian Move¬ 
ment, 32 Russell Square. London, II'. C. 1. 3/-net. 

This volume shows Jesus' authority as resting on His personality 
and life rather than on His formal teachings. The scribes, says the 
author, were speaking with authorities; Jesus spoke with authority. The 
Gospels record no instance of anyone who met Jesus showing an attitude 
of indifference to’Him. Some were drawn to Him. Some opposed Him. 
All naturally fell into a second place when in His presence. Of fifty 
references in the Gospel to the feelings of astonishment with which He 
affected people seven are instances where His personality alone produced 
this impression without aid of word or act And yet He never used 
this power to break men’s wills or in any way violate their personalities. 
He incarnated the ultimate principle of the universe which is love, and 
it is an essential characteristic of love that it invites love in return but 
under no circumstances seeks to compel it. In this incarnating love He 
was the incarnation of God. “Jesus is not a mere link between God and 
man. He is both in ideal unity.” Jesus’ personality and the authority 
with which it impressed (and impresses) men were based on His triumphant 
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certainty of God. Four chapters of the eleven in the book are devoted 
to His conception of God as revealed by His world view, His view of 
duty and destiny, and His habits of prayer. The dosing chapter is on 
Forgiveness of Sin which the author speaks of earlier in the book as one 
of “the two classes of action which (from Jesus’ own standpoint) were 
strictly miraculous, that is possible only to God,” the other being Re¬ 
surrection from the dead. Altogether the book is a stimulating contribu¬ 
tion to the Christocentric literature of which so much is now being 
written. 

E. B. 


The Week-day Church-school. By Henry Frederick Cope. M.A., D.D. Publishers, 
George H. Doran Co., New York. Pp. 191. 

The author presents the need of the week-day church-school, saying 
“the public does not take the religious education of children seriously 
because the church does not take it seriously, for it has not yet provided 
an efficient, adequate and practicable system.” He records what is being 
attempted and accomplished so concisely that it will be of great service, 
giving the underlying principles and emphasizing the ultimate purpose 
as “the integrating of religion in the school experience of children and 
the complete rounding out of the whole of education through religious 
training.” Unfortunately China is not ready for the week-day church- 
school. 

M. E. Breithaupt. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Tokyo. 1921. Price, Yen $2.50. 

This is part one of Vol. 49, and is wholly concerned with the heike 
monogatari. It completes the translation, the former part having ap¬ 
peared in a previous volume. The meaning of the title is, “Narrations 
about the Taira family,” a celebrated work written towards the end 
of the twelfth century, and attributed to Hamuro-Tokinaga. This is 
a most interesting account of old Japan, and gives a vivid insight into 
the life of the court and the people. Every phase of life is depicted 
and the reader cannot help being fascinated by the story. He will get 
a glimpse into the religious life of individuals and the search for peace. 
Incidentally much light is thrown on customs and manners, and the 
political conflicts of the age, as well as such physical convulsions as great 
earthquakes. We compliment the Society and the translator on this 
excellent work. 

M. 


The Truths We Live By. By Jay William Hudson, Prof, of Philosophy in the 
University of Missouri. New York and London, D. Appleton & Co. 1921, 

This work is in three parts, first six chapters on Moral Conflict 
and Scepticism, then three more on The Great Verities; and last three on 
Present Tendencies Toward Moral Faith. The treatment is reverent, and 
is intellectually, morally, and spiritually bracing. No difficulty is either 
blinked or minimized. 


A. H. S. 
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'‘Secret Diplomacy." Bv Paul S. Rejxsch. /Jarcourt. Brace & Co., Publishers, 
New York. Gold $2M 

An interesting study of secret diplomacy, and an attempt to answer 
the question, “How far should diplomatic moves be made public ?” The 
author thinks there should be much more publicity than there is, but 
seems to feel that a certain amount of secrecy is necessary. 


“What Next jx Europe.'' By Frank A. Vaxderlip. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Publishers, Nnv York. Gold $2.00. 

An enlightening study of post-War conditions in Europe, leading 
up to the suggestion that since for the creditors of the United States to 
pay their debts in Gold would be disastrous to them and disastrous to 
the United States if paid in notes, the United States permit an extension 
of the time of the loans with a view to using the money thus saved for 
the reconstruction of Europe. 


Dr. John Henry Jowett is the author of several little devotional 
manuals of daily texts, with and without comment The latest of these 
seems to be “Come Ye Apart,” F. H. Revell Co., pp. 254, which is a 
distinct advance upon the others with which we happen to be acquainted. 
It grows upon one the more it is used. 

A. II. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE MORE IMPORTANT OF THESE WILL BE REVIEWED. 

The A. B. Cs. of Disarmament and Pacific Problems.—Arthur Bullard. The Mac¬ 
millan Co. 

The Street of Precious Pearls.—Nora Wain. The Woman’s Press, N. Y. G. $0.75. 

Good English.—John Lewis Haney. Peter Reilly, Ph. 

Chinese Phonetic System and Language.—A. R. Mackenzie. Commercial Press, 
311025. 

The Economic History <»f China.—Mabel Ping-hua Lee. Columbia University. 
G44.50. 

The Future of the Churches.—Roger W. Babson. Fleming H. Revell Co. G. $1.00. 

The Bells of the Blue Pagoda.—J. C. Cochran. The Westminster Press. G. $175. 

Education m Chinese Agriculture.—A. L. Butterfield, China Christian Educational 
Association. 

Christ and the Student World.—Report of World’s Christian Student Federation, 1920- 
21. World’s Christian Student Federation, fid. 

What Japan Thinks.—K. K. Kawa Kami. Macmillan, N.Y. 

Joseph Gundry Alexander.—Horace G. Alexander. The Swarthmore Press. 7/6 net 

Community Life and Civic Problems.—Howard Copeland Hill, Ginn and Company. 

Shorter Bible Plays.—Rita Benton. The Abingdon Press. G. $125 net 

Health of Missionary Families in Japan and China, A Comparative Study of the.— 
Wm. G. Lennox, M.D. Department of Economics, University of Denver. 

Impasse or Opportunity.—Malcolm Spencer. Student Christian Movement, 32 Russetl 
Sq., London. 3 A net. 
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The Wage Question, Bulletin No. I.—Issued by the Research Department, Commission 
on the Church and Social Service, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. (February 1922.) 

The Find Yourself Idea.—C. C. Robinson. The Association Press, 347 Madison Avc,, 
N. Y. G. $1.40. 

Korea's Appeal to the Conference on Limitation of Armaments."—Government Print¬ 
ing Office, Washinghon. This is an official document giving the latest facts 
on the position of Korea and her aspirations for autonomy. 

Report of the School of Medicine of the Shantung Christian University—1921. 

Colloquial Sentences With New Terms.—Evan Morgan. Kelly and Walsh. M.$1.50. 

Sex—For Parents and Teachers.—William Lcland Stowelf, M.D. Macmillan Co. 
G.$3.00. 

Wonders of Missions.—Caroline Atwater Mason. George H. Doran. N. Y. G.$2.00. 


Correspondence 


MODERN DISCUSSIONS 01* FWLE 
THEMES. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:— In the interesting 
article contributed to your April 
number by Mr. Hsii, there is one 
sentence which calls tor comment. 
“It is to be regretted that Jesus 
did not discuss the meaning of 
Creation in its fulness.” I would 
call the writer's attention to a 
passage in Pascal’s Pensees, Arti¬ 
cle XVII in which he says there 
are three orders of greatness, the 
greatness of the king, of the man 
of genius, of the saint. “Jesus 
Christ without earthly property, 
and without any scientific dis¬ 
covery, is in His own order of 
holiness. It would have been use¬ 
less for Him to come as a king, 
in order to shine in His kingdom 
of holiness; hut He came with the 
glory ot' His own order” In 
other words, should we think more 
highly of Jesus Girist if He 
had anticipated the researches of 
Darwin ? 

Let me recall the saying of 
Lessing that he would prefer the 


I search for Truth to the gift of the 
i Truth itself. We must ask ques¬ 
tions before we can get the 
answers. Hence Jesus did not tell 
His disciples everything; and the 
Bible becomes to us a more living 
hook, as we realize that it is largely 
| the record of men searching for 
: truth and finding as they searched. 

I am, 

Yours truly. 

James W. Incus. 
Moukdvn. April 23, 1922. 

) CORRECT CHINESE TITLE 1-OR 
i GENESIS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

i 

i Dear Sir: —There is much talk 
■ these days about the difficulty 
| that some people have—presum- 
\ ably the representatives of a new 
j intellectual awakening in China—• 
• in reconciling modern science with 
. the scriptural account of creation, 
i While this may not be serious 
| with some people, still such peo- 
j pie ought to have all the assistance 
j that accurate scholarship can offer 
' them. 
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It occurs to the writer that it 
might be a step in the right direc¬ 
tion to change the Chinese title 
of the first book of the Bible. 
"Genesis" is not accurately trans¬ 
lated by the Chinese £lj JHrfS. The 
present name given to that book 
means "the record of creation." 
This neither translates the word 
"Genesis" nor is it a correct idea 
of the contents of the document. 
“Genesis" obviously means “Ori¬ 
gin” and such the contents of the 
first book appear to be. Actu¬ 
ally tlie account of creation oc¬ 
cupies only two chapters. The 
rest of the book contains the 
genesis—origin—of theology, an¬ 
thropology. history, sociology, 
hamartiology, ethnology and soter- 
iology. To restrict the contents 
of the book to the title “creation*’ 
is hardly fair to the tremendous 
sweep of ideas that the book sug¬ 
gests. Would not more 

correctly translate “Genesis"? 

This suggested change might 
have a real practical value in two 
ways. It might work for accuracy 
in translation and might also sug¬ 
gest to one unacquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures a method of 
looking at this book in a way that 
would widen its application to all 
life, and so minimize the difficulty 
that some really inquiring minds 
have met in approaching it. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

E. McNeill Poteail Jr. 
Kaifentr. Honan, June 5, 19 22. 


UTILIZING CHINESE FESTIVALS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:—M ay I suggest that 
one of the three Chinese festivals, 
Tuan Yang, could, perhaps, be 


converted into Whit Sunday, or, 
that JVhit Sunday in China could 
be observed on Chinese Tuan 
Yang festival It would be, at 
the same time, a thanksgiving day 
for the spring crops, and in re- 
! membrance of the giving of the 
j Ten Commandments—supported by 
! reminders of the loyal acts of the 
j Chinese hero of the festival—in 
! accordance with the old custom 
of Israel. 

This Tuan Yang festival might 
also be considered as a general day 
of baptism, thus likening it to the 
, old custom of the Church which 
custom is still found in the name of 
! Whit Sunday. So there would be 
I ground for thanksgiving not only 
I for the spring crop in the fields, 
but also for the first crop of Chris¬ 
tians on Pentecost, and for the 
harvest of the spring term of the 
present Church as well. 

Tuan Yang festival might thus 
have a good deal of significance 
' instead of the vagueness to and 
| fro which now characterizes 
| it even among our Church mem- 
I bers and school youth. Are we 
: ready to sacrifice our old custom 
j for the benefit of the Chinese 
I Giurch ? 

Yours very sincerely, 

Kalle Korhonen. 
Tsingshih, June 5th, 1922. 

VACATIONS—ANOTHER SIDE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —In the June number 
just to hand you have a reference 
to a criticism of some mission¬ 
aries as taking two or three 
months’ summer holiday. I do 
not know that it is worth replying 
to such charges as they usually 
spring from ignorance or pre¬ 
judice. My reply in one word 
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would be—“Who art thou that 
judgest another? To his own 
Master he stands or falls.” 

Doubtless in such a large and 
mixed body as the present mission¬ 
ary force in China there are a few 
slackers who bring no credit to 
the cause—but such rarely stay 
long in a service which offers so 
few worldly inducements. 

My thirty years' observation 
would lead me to assert that the 
shoe is rather on the other foot 
and that for one cause or another, 
such as financial tightness, dis¬ 
tance from the coast, chronic 
undermanning of stations, etc., 
missionaries generally do not take 
enough holidays. I believe there 
would be fewer breakdowns and 
better work done if the rule in 
force in some missions could lie 
carried out in all, viz., that it lie 
obligatory for every worker to 
take one month’s holiday annually. 

I knew one devoted woman mis¬ 
sionary doctor who never left her 
hospital for thirteen years, and 
who in my opinion might be 
living and working to-day. had she 
seen the wisdom, even from the 
point of view of the work to which 
she gave her whole self, of a 
periodical season of rest. Another 
colleague who never took a vaca¬ 
tion became bitter and irritable and 
finally had to be retired. No 
doubt others could multiply similar 
cases. In our own mission, till 
the advent of the railway, no one 
dreamed of taking a holiday 
oftener than once in two years 
and many less frequently and 
stations were never deserted in 
the hot season. 

I have always advocated the tak¬ 
ing of holiday whenever possible 
in the best interest of the work 
itself and have certainly taken 
more holidays than the majority 
of my colleagues—yet, on look¬ 
ing over my record of thirty 


years. I find it only runs to ten 
holidays—or an average of once 
in every three years, and, except 
in one or two cases where the 
holiday was prolonged by sickness 
the vacation did not extend beyond 
one month. 

What may possibly give rise to 
the misconception is that many 
missionaries possess cottages at 
the coast and that their wives and 
children sometimes spend the 
! whole summer there, being joined 
| by the husband for part only of 
! the time. Such women do a great 
j service by taking in other workers 
1 in need of change, and for the 
hostess it is by no means in such 
I cases all holiday. And it has to 
be remembered that, while busi¬ 
ness men cannot enjoy long holi¬ 
days, when they do go away the)' 
are generally entirely free from 
work, whereas it is the custom 
for most missionaries of my ac- 
quaintance to spend a good part 
of each day during their nominal 
holiday in study and preparation 
for the autumn work and many 
have to carry on all the time 
official correspondence and other 
administrative duties. 

Educational missionaries in this 
climate generally have freedom 
from regular class work from two 
to three months, as in Universities 
in the West, but the interval has 
to be jealously utilized for fresh 
study, unless they are to become 
fossils and “back numbers.” I 
cannot see the wrong, if such men 
have the opportunity, for them 
to spend these months at Pei-tai- 
ho or Ruling rather than on the 
steamy plain. They will certainly 
do better study away from the 
heat and be in every way fitter 
for teaching than if compelled by 
circumstances to remain in their 
stations. 

But summer, schools and Y. M. 
C. A. Conferences and Classes for 
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Pastors and Evangelists are yearly j 
making greater inroads into those | 
academic vacations. j 

It is after all not the length of 
the vacation that is the important I 
question but the use made of it. j 
I know from experience that the ; 
best colleagues to work with are 
those who by hook or by crook ! 
contrive somehow to get away for { 
a longer or shorter holiday every j 
year, and I only wish the custom 1 
were universal and the month's 
holiday considered as vital an item j 
of the year’s programme as any 
other task of the twelve months. 
Ala':! more and more, with the 
cost of education of children ever ■ 
mounting higher, this is tor most j 
of us a counsel of perfection—to 
the very real detriment of our ! 
service in China. 

The above facts are familiar 
to all missionaries of experience, j 
but it may do no harm to point 
them out in a spirit of good 1 
humour to those who judge hastily ; 
from outward appearances or 
isolated cases. j 

I am. dear Mr. Editor, 

Yours sincerely, 1 

E. W. Burt, j 

June 14, 1922. I 


NEEDS OP GERMAN MISSIONS. j 

To the Editor of j 

I 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—The prayer-interest is j 
asked, not only of the Recorder j 
readers, but of all the evangelical | 
workers throughout China, for the i 
100 workers still with us of three 
or four German associated mis¬ 
sions. 

Praise should first be given, that 
God answered our and their cry 
at the time, kept them from de¬ 
portation, and supplied so wonder¬ 


fully for them last year. Few 
know that most of this new help 
came from America. As is well 
known, the “mark” has ceased to 
function, especially when con¬ 
verted into gold or silver, and 
therefore we have the added 
privilege of coming direct to Him 
for fifty workers and thirty-five 
children in Hunan, twelve in 
Kiangsi, and three or four in Kuei- 
cheo Province. 

Mr. Witt has. by special request, 
written a brief account of the ex¬ 
periences of the Liebenzell Mis¬ 
sion. I have had 5,000 printed for 
my own use in America, and have 
sent some to the Tract Press, 
Changsha, where ♦hose interested 
may apply. 

Yours, till He come. 

Allen N. Cameron. 
Shanghai. June 9. 1922. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
FOR CHINESE CHRISTIANS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —Some of our friends 
may like to know of a projected 
effort to train Chinese Christians 
and native helpers in Bible study 
by the correspondence method, in 
a number of the stations of this 
Mission. A particular application 
of this method is being pursued 
as more adapted to Chinese stu¬ 
dents than that usually employed, 
and it is hoped to print six months’ 
mail lessons this fall. If anyone 
would like to test the method, I 
should be glad to send them copy 
of bulletin describing the same. 
Yours faithfully, 

C. H. Coates. 

China Inland Mission, Kiakiang, Ki. 
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News for the 

RECK XT OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
CHiAXG-CIllU DISTRICT. 

The greatest opportunity in the 
Chiang-chiu District of the Amoy 
Mission is in its country churches. 
There is a distinct turning on the 
part of certain communities to¬ 
ward the Gospel. 

This tendency wa> particularly 
brought home to me on a recent 
trip 1 took through the Leng-soa 
region. The occasion was of 
special interest because of the 
tremendous change that had taken 
place during the two years that 
I had been in charge of the 
Chiang-chiu District. The very 
first trip I made was through the 
Leng-soa region. At that time, 
except for the mother church 
there were only two chapels, one 
at Hoe-khe, and one at E-lang. 

In the course of house visitation 
we visited Sa-khu-chhan and held 
an evening service in the village 
school building. There was a 
large crowd and they seemed in¬ 
terested ; but anything out of the 
ordinary routine is grasped with 
avidity, and it is easy to get a 
crowd in China. The following 
year, when I again visited the 
place, a building had been secured 
tor meetings, and Sunday services 
were being held with such regu¬ 
larity as the supply of preachers 
from other nearby chapels war¬ 
ranted. At that time there was 
but one baptized Christian in the 
village. Jt was an occasion for 
gratification when on Sunday I 
was permitted, by God's grace, to 
administer the rite of holy baptism 
to five men in the place where but 
two years before there was scarcely 
an opening. 

It is now our purpose to 
strengthen the work begun, so 


Missionary 

that a strong independent church 
may re>ult. An unordained 
preacher has been appointed: that 
lie has been faithful thus far in 
j instruction was indicated by an 
examination of the candidates for 
! baptism. 

There are also other places in 
the Chiang-ehiu District where 
; there are signs of promise. Tiu- 

ka. a constituent chapel of the 
Sua-sia Church, has like E-lang 
been established for many years 
but fell into decay. Through the 
consecrated effort of the present 
; preacher they have obtained a 

, new lease on life; Ho-khi, a chapel 
j aUmt five miles from Tiu-ka in the 
Hak-ka region, has also been 
1 established for many years, but 

! has been dosed for some time. 

I There also is an unlooked for 

! opportunity for the entrance of 

| the Gospel, and an unprecedented 

willingness of the government 
school teachers to co-operate. At 
I Chui-thau there is an opening for 
an entirely new work. This had 
been on my itinerary but an urgent 
message compelled my rather pre¬ 
cipitate return to Chiang-chiu. At 
this place a man who had had 
several financial reverses and saw 
the futility of trusting in riches, 
turned to the Gospel for comfort 
and strength. For almost a year 
now he has been coming to the 
Leng-soa church, walking the 
eight miles every week. He is 
anxious to have a chapel estab¬ 
lished in his village. 

These places all have two 
significant factors in common;— 
the one is the lead taken by the 
influential men of the villages, the 
other is the comparatively small 
populations. In Chiang-chiu also 
there is a most cordial relationship 
between the missionaries and the 
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leaders of the Church and the 
Government officials, but there is 
not the same readiness to accept 
the Gospel. The significance of 
the small populations lies in the 
possibility of influencing the entire 
community. There is, therefore, in 
these smaller communities an op¬ 
portunity entirely disproportionate 
to their size. A large center like 
Chiang-chitt is important and 
strategic, but because of its size 
and complicated social life it can¬ 
not afford that unique opportunity 
that has just been described. 


INTER-MISSION CONFERENCE OF 
NORTHERN BAPTISTS. 

Representatives of the missions 
and associations connected with 
the Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society took advantage of the 
meetings of the National Christian 
Conference to gather in Shanghai, 
and discuss their denominational 
prospects and problems. Meetings 
were held from April 26-29, and 
on May 13. Both Chinese and 
foreign delegates were present 
from Szechwan, from the Swatnw 
and Hakka field, and the Che- 
kiang-Shanghai work. The prom¬ 
inent part taken in the discus¬ 
sions and leadership by the Chinese 
was a notable feature. Dr. J. H. 
Franklin. Foreign Secretary. Dr. 
C. W. Chamberlin. Dr. fc. S. 
Latourette and Mrs. Milton S. 


Shirk presented the Home 
Boards at this Conference. 

The discussions centered about 
such topics as administrative work 
and reorganization of missions 
and associations; the transfer of 
administrative responsibility, the 
indigenous church, the promotion 
of a national consciousness and 
organization. Actions of the body 
included approval of the support 
! of the National Christian Council, 
j the Educational Association, and 
i the Council on Health Education 
, with financial grants; the forma¬ 
tion of (1) a Baptist Council 
j (foreign and Chinese); (2) as 
, Inter-Mission Committee (foreign) 
| both covering all the work in 
China of the A.B.F.M.S. The func¬ 
tions of these two bodies are to be 
adjusted experimentally. At a 
meeting with representatives of 
English, Swedish, and Southern 
Baptists held at Shanghai College, 
j a committee with Dr. J. Percy 
Bruce as Chairman was appointed 
to arrange for the organization of 
an inclusive China National Bapt¬ 
ist Conference. This meeting was 
unique in the history of Northern 
Baptists, both in the gathering of 
Chinese and foreign representa¬ 
tives from all their fields of work 
and in the new reorganization of 
the necessity and possibility of 
closer co-operation and sympathy 
both between the different fields 
and between the churches and 
missions. 


MORE SUMMER CONFERENCES. 


Kuliug. 

♦Bible Study Conference (Chinese) .June 24—July 23 

Chinese Home Missionary Society Meeting.July 25—Aug 1 

♦General Chinese Leaders Conference.Aug. 3—Aug. 14 

Student Volunteer Convention.Aug. 17—Aug. 27 

Kiangsi Leaders Conference .Aug. 29—Sept 5 

Pcitaiho. 

♦Teachers Training Conference.June 24—July 12 

♦General Chinese Leaders Conference.July 14—July 24 
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Missionary Convention July 16—July 23 

♦Missionary Bible Study Conference . .. July 28—Aug. 23 

North China Students and Boys Conferences.Aug. 25—Aug. 30 

OTHER PLACES. 

Soochow Chinese Leaders Conference.July 5—July 18 

Canton Preachers Conference.July 18 

Amoy Leaders Conference .July 18 

Swatow Preachers Conference.July 23 

Nanyoh Chinese Preachers Conference .Sept 5—Sept. 25 


Note;— For registration or information in regard to conferences marked with a 
star write J. H. Blackstone, Nanking. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


This is to inform those con¬ 
cerned that the work known as 
"St. Faith's Settlement” and con¬ 
ducted by Miss M. T. Henderson 
is not connected with the work 
of the American Church Mission, 
but is an independent work for 
which I am in no way responsible. 

F. R. Graves. 

Prospective visitors to Kuling 
are asked to note that a change 
of house numbering is being pro¬ 
moted and that the letter ‘ L ’ 
should be prefixed to old lot num¬ 
bers and the letter * H ’ to the 
new ones. Such a change will 
assist both the Post and Telegraph 
Offices. It is noted that telegrams 
will not be delivered in Kuling 
unless they have at least a three 
word address. 

The Christian Literature Soci¬ 
ety has offered a prize of $300.00 
for the best story in Chinese 
illustrative of the progress of 
Christianity in China. This is 
part of a scheme to encourage 
native authorship, an idea which 
was very dear to the heart of the 
late Timothy Richard whose name 
is attached to the prize. It would 
be well if missionaries called the 
attention of their bright Chinese 
specially to this competition. 


On April 29th, 1922, the remain- 
■ ing delegates to the World’s Stu¬ 
dent Christian Federation had a 
farewell banquest in Shanghai 
given in the name of the Na¬ 
tional Committees of the Y. W. 
C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. 
and by the local associations. 
Sixteen nations were represented. 
Many of the delegates responded 
with folk songs in their native 
tongues, while others spoke briefly 
of their impressions. All voiced 
the deep affection they felt for 
the Chinese as a result of this 
visit. Mr. Nikitin, a Russian, 
embraced Mr. T. Z, Koo, Executive 
Secretary of the Conference and 
now Secretary of the Far Eastern 
Students’ Federation, in the Rus¬ 
sian way. 

A bulletin entitled “A Study of 
Weeds” has just been issued by 
the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry, University of Nanking. 
The bulletin was written at the 
request of the East China Chris¬ 
tian Educational Association and 
is intended for use in the Higher 
Primary grades. The language 
used is simple and the material is 
so presented that the pupils’ in¬ 
terest is arrested and held through¬ 
out the discussion. The latter 
i portion of the bulletin contains a 
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full and complete outline of a 
method of presentation of the 
subject of weeds. This, in addi¬ 
tion to five full page cuts repre¬ 
senting the various types of weeds 
found in China, makes it very use¬ 
ful and usable material for the 
classroom. 

The type of work done by 
deputations from the World’s Stu¬ 
dent Christian Federation is shown 
from the following quotation from 
report of deputation to Nanking: 

“The three days’ visit was 
planned to cover two main lines 
of service: first, to bring the 
message of one or more phases of 
the Conference to the schools of 
the city, and second to bring to a 
specially selected group of a 
hundred student and teacher dele¬ 
gates a more complete review of 
the Conference delil>erations and 
action. In line with the first aim 
a total of thirty-eight meetings 
were held in the mission and 
gc vernment schools with one or 
more team members speaking each 
time. The second aim was carried 
out through the holding of three 
afternoon conferences from four- 
thirty till six-fifteen o’clock each 
day. following which a supper was 
served to the entire group present. 
The delegates who attended these 
special conferences received a 
fairly complete idea of the main 
Conference held at Peking.” 

We have received an interest¬ 
ing account of the work of the 
Wuhan Y.M.C.A. in connection 
with labouring groups. Bible 
classes, a free day school, educa¬ 
tional and thrift lectures and a 
reading room are part of the pro¬ 
gram. The average number using 
indoor games runs from thirty to 
one hundred and fifty. Every 
day men are helped to obtain em¬ 
ployment. “Cotton Mill Days” 


have been conducted at Wuchang 
at the Church and Parish House 
of Father Wood at which above 
activities have been promoted. 
Fifty or more visit this parish 
house every day and on special 
! days there has been an average 
i attendance of five hundred. At 
, the last evening entertainment 
there were seven hundred and 
| several hundred were turned away. 
' These labouring men are moving 
towards organizing a Y.M.C. A. 
club. The equipment of the 
Church is almost ideal for this 
work. There has also been an 
industrial discussion club which 
| was the outcome of lectures. Those 
i interested in this work might get 
in touch with the leaders of the 
movement. 

A most unique and popular ser¬ 
vice rendered by the Chengtu Y. M. 
C. A. to the Community is the 
organization of the forty days’ 
campaign at the time of the Spring 
Fair. Over 100,000 people a day 
attend the Fair when times are 
peaceful. Our big matshed is set 
in a conspicuous place in the centre 
of the grounds. Great streamers 
and banners announce that it is 
the Y. M. C. A. Lecture Hall and 
tea room. Artistic cartoons are 
placarded about the grounds an¬ 
nouncing subjects and speakers. 
The walls of the matshed are 
hung with pictures from the build¬ 
ing and make a telling impression 
on the crowds. Six of the city 
churches participate with the 
Association in this service. Four 
hours a day are given up to Gospel 
addresses and sale of literature. 
Nearly three hours are given up 
to Health and Moral Reform lec¬ 
tures and useful informing litera¬ 
ture is distributed. There was a 
total of 43,500 people who listened 
to the lectures during the forty 
days. 10,000 copies of the new 
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“China-for-Christ" Bulletin were 
given out and 15,000 Gospel por¬ 
tions sold and distributed. 

During the year 1921 the 
Chinese Home Missionary Society 
expended $11,928.21. This money, 
with small exception, came from 
Chinese sources. They have issued 
a very interesting bulletin on their 
work. We note that the mis¬ 
sionary organizations of the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society .and the 
Women's Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
(South) are formally affiliated 
with the Chinese Home Missionary ! 
Society. The Executive Com- I 
mittee is composed entirely of 
Chinese. There is. however, an j 
advisory committee of mission- j 
aries. This Society now works ' 
through twenty-five auxiliaries. 
The Hongkong Auxiliary has 
raised approximately five thousand 
dollars which is being used 
mainly to erect the first church 
building put up by the Society. 
The Union Cantonese Church. 
Shanghai, has for three years sup¬ 
ported its own missionary woman 
doctor at a salary of six hundred 
dollars a year. During the four 
years of the Society’s existence 
$35,289.79 has been received, much 
of it in very small sums. Nine 
missionaries, four men and five 
women, are now on the field. Two 
are doctors, two educationalists | 
and five evangelists. 

We are interested to know of 
the meeting of China-born Oc¬ 
cidentals which was held at the 
suggestion of Mr. George A. 
Fitch, on May 10th. 1922, in the 
Chinese dining room of the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Shanghai. The 
presence at that fellowship lun¬ 
cheon of twenty-two British and 
Americans who were bom on 


Chinese soil was largely made 
possible by the meeting of the 
great National Christian Con¬ 
ference. These twenty-two re¬ 
presented an aggregate of nearly 
600 years of life in China, or an 
average of over twenty-six years 
apiece. Six provinces were re¬ 
presented, including Szechwan, 
Chihli and Kwangtung; and 
among the number of China-horn 
Westerners were a lady and a 
man who now work in Korea and 
Japan respectively. During the 
course of the dinner, impromptu 
speeches were made on the advan¬ 
tages of being an Eastern-bom 
Westerner and the special oppor¬ 
tunity open to those whose priv¬ 
ilege it was to spend their early 
years in China. It was felt that 
some form of organization of 
China-born foreigners should l)e 
effected, and a Committee of six 
was appointed to suggest plans. 
Those interested may write to L. 
X. Hayes. 20 Museum Road 
Shanghai. 

The C. I. M. delegates to the 
National Christian Conference met 
in a C.I.M. Conference on May 
12th, 1922. Among the actions 
taken were the following: (1) 
The formation of an educational 
association in each province co¬ 
ordinated through a central or¬ 
ganization. Considerable plans 
were laid down for the develop¬ 
ment of education. (2) The 
necessity of short term training 
schools was also urged, the 
scholarship of which should be not 
lower than that of the higher 
primary grade. (3) The advan¬ 
tages of house to house visitation 
were also well set forth. It was 
decided to form bands of ten or 
a dozen men to engage in this 
work, membership of which would 
not be confined to those with 
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theological trainiug. (4) The name 
of the Church is to he “The 
Chinese China Inland Church,” 
Plans were laid down for the 
development of self-government. 
(5) Aged pastors on retiring 
should be paid monthly or yearly 
a pension equivalent to half their 
salary when in office when such 
is desired or needed. Mr. Joshua 
Vale also spoke on the advantages 
gained from the National Chris¬ 
tian Conference, There were: (T) 
A bond of unity. t2) The genera¬ 
tion of mutual love. (3) The 
manifestation of the ability of 
great Chinese leaders. (4) Pro¬ 
motion of Chinese Christian inde¬ 
pendence without the seperation 
of Western and Chinese Christians. 
< 5) A great hope of progress. 

A new meeting place has been 
opened (in the North River Dis¬ 
trict, South Fukien) as a result of 
New Year’s evangelistic efforts. 
One of the preachers spoke in a 
mountain village, where a few cold 
church members lived, on the folly 
of idolatry. When he asked. 
“Shall we destroy the idols?" no 
one objected; and twenty-six large 
images were carried out and 
burned. It took over twenty-four 
hours to consume these objects 
that had been the confidence of 
the people for centuries. The idol 
temple was turned into a preaching 
place. During the summer, a stu- 


- dent from Talmage College, who 
j had been receiving theological 
! training in our elective course 
there, had sixty or seventy out 
every evening and over a hundred 
, on Sundays. It appeared later 
i that the priest who lived in 
| the temple formerly was in league 
; with the bandits, and it was at 
. his invitation that some of them 
| had come over and burned three 
houses in the village. So the 
people are showing little regret 
over the metamorphosis of the 
1 temple. The cold members of the 
church were stirred up to new 
interest. One of the preachers in 
the district who was born and 
reared in this village returned to 
his home and stirred up more 
enthusiasm among the members of 
the Chiah-chui church who lived 
; here and among the new hearers. 
| They insisted on building a church 
1 and a school. The missionary 
| urged delay. But they insisted on 
going ahead with the plan. A 
site was given. Money, materials 
and labor were subscribed, other 
, churches subscribed about $70 
j or $80. But for the rest unaided 
and impelled by their enthusiasm, 
they have succeeded in building 
a church thirty feet wide and forty 
feet long. They said the old 
temple was too dark to be satis¬ 
factory for a house of worship. 
■ and they wanted to remodel it for 
I a school building. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SHIPS 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 

S.S. PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 

S.S. PRESIDENT McKINLEY 

S.S. PRESIDENT MADISON 

S.S. PRESIDENT JACKSON 

S.S. PRESIDENT GRANT 


A NEW FAST AMERICAN SERVICE 
MANILA, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI, 
KOBE and YOKOHAMA 

TO 

SEATTLE and VICTORIA, B.C. 
“THE SHORT ROUTE” 


SAILINGS EVERY FOURTEEN DAYS 
TEN DAYS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


FOR RATES, BOOKINGS and INFORMATION APPLY 
TO AGENT, THE ADMIRAL LINE, YOKOHAMA, 
KOBE, SHANGHAI, HONGKONG, MANILA. 

Headquarters for the Orient - 29-B Nanking Road, Shanghai 

Major Geo. A. Heyburn, Asst. Oriental Manager. 
Geo. J. McCarthy, Asst. General Passenger Agent. 
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(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$i is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the notice). 

DEATHS. 

March : 

8th, at Fu-yin tsun, Taming fu, Chih¬ 
li, Miss Bertha Schrack, S.C.M. 

Junk: 

4lh. at Killing, Miss Grace Bring, 

17th, at Wenchow. Miss F. A. M. 
Young, C.l.M. 

8IRTH- 

May : 

lltli. to Rev. and Mrs. A. K Whalion, 
Paotingfu, a son, Daniel Oskamp 
Whalion. 

ARRIVALS. 

I'l.nRi'Anv: 

28th, from U.S.A., Miss K Putnam. 

ACM. 

March: 

20th, from L.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. H. 
S. I.ittell and four children, A.C.M. 

26th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. R. 
C. Wilson and four children, A.C.M. 

Aim: 

15th, from U.S.A., Miss N. G. John¬ 
son, P.E. 

May : 

2nd. from U.S.A., Miss M. Refiner, 
A.F.M. 

10th, from U.S.A., Rev. Mother Eva 
and Sister Beatrice. A.C.M. 

17th, from U.S.A., Mr. Joseph War- 
nick, U.F.S. 

30th. from U.S.A., Miss H. Rawlings. 
W.A.B.F.M.S.. Dr. and Mrs. Hill ami 
one child, M.E.F.B. (new). 

Jlxl: 

3rd, Irom U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. Suoke, 
ACM. 

6th, from U.S.A., Rev. Mother Ursula, 
A CM. From Norway, Miss Davidson 
(new). 


7th, from England, Miss A. Smith, 
U.F.S. (new). 

17th,‘ from Australia, Miss I. M. 
Hughes, C.M.S. 

DEPARTURES. 

Fkbruaky ; 

12th, for U.S.A., Miss J. L. Hutchison, 
A.C.M. 

March : 

15th, for U.S.A.. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bradshaw and family, Y.M.C.A. 

19th, for U.S.A., Miss L. E. Lenhart, 
A.C.M. 

Aim: 

6th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. T. K. 
Jones and three children, Y.M.C.A. 

8th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Bates and family, Y.M.C.A. 

15th. for U.S.A., Miss Gertrude Steel- 
Brooke, Y.W.C.A. 

22nd. for U.S.A., Miss Celia A. Moyer. 
Y.W.C.A. 

May: 

5th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. J. Bly 
and two children, L.U.M.,Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Dacklin and four children, L.U.M. 
Miss Marie Fredricksen, L.U.M. 

6th, for Australia, Miss M. Armficld, 
C.M.S. 

7th. for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
Goodwin and three children, Kuling 
school. 

10th, for England, Dr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Elliott and five children, C.M.S., Rev. 
A. A. Phillips, C.M.S., Rev. W. Munn, 
C.M.S. 

11th, for U.SA, Rev. and Mrs. F. E. 
Lund and family, A.C.M. 

13th, for Canada, E. H. Dickson and 
Miss N. L. Dickson (Sudan Int.). 

16th, for U.S.A., Miss Anna Niisen, 
Miss Anna Wold and Miss Mahcl WoM, 
L.U.M. 

20lli, for U.S.A., Miss Evelyu T. 
Derry, Miss R Iloople, Miss L. Fraser, 
Miss Elizabeth Morrison, Min Ruth 
Fraser, all Y.W.C.A. For England, Rev. 
and Mrs. A. H. Wilkinson and two 
children, C.M.S. 
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TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
From SHANGHAI for SAN FRANCISCO 
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Van Ess & Co. 
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SHANGHAI 

PACIFIC MAIL S.S, Co. 
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IB Nanking Road. 
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22nd, for U S.A., \V. S. A. Pott, St. 
John’s University. 

27th, for Australia, Rev. and Mrs. C. 

B. Hannah, Miss C. Knox, C.I.M, 

29th. for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Lehman and two children, B.U., Miss 
Wolf, U.E., Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Olson 
and two children, L.Bd.M. 

30th, for England, Miss B. L. Frewer, 
Chekiang Mission, Miss j. C. Morris, 
Chekiang Mission, Miss E. L. Smith, 

C. I.M. For Sweden, S. A. and Mrs. 
Wallin, S.C.H.M., Emil Johnson, S.C. 
H.M. For England. Dr. and Mrs. 
Cochrane, L.M.S., Miss E. Pollard, 
B.M.S. 

Junk: 

2nd. for U.S.A., via Europe, Miss 
Helen Sanger. Y.W.C.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
C\ Day and one child, P.N. 

3rd, for England, Miss H. E. Morland, 
F.T.M.A. 

4tl», for England. Miss Marrs, Dr. and 
Mrs. Davidson. Mr. and Mrs. Rodwell 
and two children. F.T.M.A. For U.S.A., 
Mrs. Treman, M.E.F.B., Mr. and Mrs. 
L. V. Cady and three children. A.B.C. 
I' M.. Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Wagner and 
one child, Y.M.C.A.. Miss M. Stryker, 
Miss E. G. Young, W.F.M.S.. Mrs. R. D. 
Smart and three children. M.E.S., Dr. 
R. W. Dunlop and five children, P.N., 
Dr. and Mrs. A. V. Gray. P.N. 

Stli, for U.S.A.. Mr. and Mrs. de 
Vargas. Peking Un., Bishop and Mrs. 
Roots and three children, A.C.M. 

9th. for Canada, E. C. Parlin and wife 
and two children, Miss Margaret Mack, 
Miss Hazel Myers and Miss H. Taylor, 
Miss Alice Holmes, Y.W.C.A., Dr. 
L. G. Slacker, and Miss J. Ewing, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Smith, P.N., 
Miss C. D. Reeves, G.C., Miss S. Paris, 
P.N.. Mrs. A. H. Page and three children, 
A.B.F.M.S.. Dr. R. W. Dunlop and five 
children, P.N., Miss Logan, P.N. 

10th. for Canada and England, Rev. G. 
W. Gibb. For England, Marshall Broom- 
hall, Dr. and Mrs. Hammond and one 
child. For North America, Miss L. E, 
Bcrlhold, Miss E. M. Peterson, S.A. 
M M., E. R. Baker, C.I.M. 


15th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Morley, W.M.M.S. 

17th, for Sweden, Dr. and Mrs. Carlin, 
Miss F. HalJin, S.M.C. For Japan, Dr. 
and Mrs, W. R. Watson and two 
children and Miss Gash, Chekiang 
Mission. For U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. E. 
R. Dyer and two children, Rev. and 
Mrs. C, F. Howe and one child, Rev. 
and Mrs. A. M. Sherman and three 
children, Miss Mary A. Hill, A.C.M., Dr. 
and Mrs. L. N. Bell and two children. 
Miss Nettie D. Junkin and Miss R. 
Wilson, Mrs. Emma B. Price and son. 
Pres. South, H. F. Rowe and wife and 
three children, D. F. Dodd and wife and 
two children, Meth. North, Miss Karis 
Brewster, W. F. Wilson’s two children, 
Robert and Julia, Meth, North, Rev. 
J. M. Espey, Dr. and Mrs. J. R, Dickson, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Berst, P.N., Miss H. 
Brittingham, Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Waters 
and two children. For Canada, Miss 
jean Gates, A.B.F.M.S. For England, 
Miss M. Wood, Mr. G. Luxon. For 
Canada, Dr. and Mrs. Mirhell and 
family, L.M.S. For U.S.A., Mr. and 
Mrs. C. F. Howe, P.N., Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Burch and four children, 

F. C.M.S., Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Powell, 
Y.M.C.A., Miss L. Major. F.C.M.S., Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Scott. A.B.CF.M. For 
England, (via Canada) Mr. and Mrs. J. 
E. Savage, Ch.C.C.. Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Savage and three children, N.K.M. For 
USA-. Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Sherman 
and four children, P.E., Dr. L. Merron, 

G. C., Dr. and Mrs. P. S. Evans and three 
children, S.B.C. For Canada, Miss 
Peters, C.E.C., Miss Masters, C.E.C. 
For U.S.A.. Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Dodd 
end two children, M.E.F.B. 

18th, for England, (via Canada) Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewers and two children, P.N. 
For U.S.A., Mr. B. W. Lamphear, and 
Mr. R. Watts, A.C.M. 


July: 

17th, for U.S.A., (via Europe) Miss 
Jane S. Ward, Miss E. Durfee, Y.W.C.A. 


August: 

26lh. for U.S.A., Miss M. Gleason, 
Y.W.C.A. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 

Here is an oulfit for the little folks 
that will surely delight them. The 
dolls will suit all preferences, some 
being blondes and others brunettes. 
The colorings are subdued and life¬ 
like, the arms and legs are jointed. 
Even tiny people can cut out and 
paste the dresses to the ready-cut 
forms. Au extra supply of colored 
papers will be found for children who 
like to make their own designs. 
Trimmings are of many varieties. 
Some of the styles possible are play 
dresses, jumper dress, middy suit, 
capes, hats, aprons, negligees, etc. 
Complete outfit iu substantial box, 
Mex. $ 2 . 20 . Also smaller oulfit at 
$ 1.00 Mex. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Griffith: 

Peterson : 
Peterson: 
Malory-Johnson: 
Sexton: 

White: 

Usher: 
Molesworth: 
Cooke: 
Ciownfield : 
Johnson: 

Jones: 

Dix : 

Trist : 

Major : 

Roberts: 
McKean : 

Raich : 

O'Connor : 

Trist: 


Cho-Cho aud the Health Fairy 
Child Health Alphabet 

Cho-Cho’s Grandma. 

King Arthur . 

Grey Wolf Stories . 

Magic Forest. 

Story of the Pilgrims for Children 

Carrots. 

Doings of the Dollivers . 

Little Tailor of the Winding Way 

The Star People . 

St. Paul the Hero . 

A Little Captive Lad . 

Childrens Old Testament. 

The Little King . 

Backwoodsmen . 

Scouting Thrills . 

Amateur Circus Life . 

Peter Pan for Little People 
Children’s Jesus . 


>0.30 
o. 20 
0.40 

3.50 
3-50 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.50 
2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

4.50 
7.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.80 
3.20 

1.50 
2.00 


DELIGHTFUL ANIMAL 
STORIES 

The BURGESS Series are 
entertaining, accurate, and 
wholesome. Two dozen titles 
to select from, including Peter 
Cottoutail, Buster Bear, Jerry 
Muskrat, Prickly Porky, and all the favorites. This month at Mex. $ 1 . 75 . 
Give us a trial on Children’s Books. 



EDWARD EVANS & SONS, LIMITED 

SHANGHAI TIENTSIN 

When writing to Advertisers please mention Tm Chinese Recorder. 
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SUNSET ON THE RIVER, 


Twilight shadows veil the filth and the dirt of the daytime rivers: 
the waters reflect the rose and the gold of the sunset tinted sky. 

The harbour craft are here at rest With rear oars pulled in and 
sails furled, a hundred junks or more huddle, the painted eyes on 
prow of each that watch the path by day are guarding now together. 

The boats cover all the river’s gently swaying breast save for a 
narrow channel through which the racing skulls from a nearby foreign 
club may pass. 

The river junks are small but each is home to a family. On each 
the coals of a tiny fire glow red as the mother crouches beside the round 
burner stirring with long chopsticks the evening chow. 

Tired by the toil of the day a father plays with his child forgetting 
the cares that'fretted him an hour ago, laughing with the baby as she 
coos and tugs at the rope that holds her safely on the little boat tiiat is 
their home. 

The sun sinks low and disappears in the west. 

Men stretch out on narrow decks and smoke. A tiny babe is lulled 
to sleep on a mother’s knee. An old woman lights the candles before 
the miniature altar on her junk. A son sends up a burnt paper offering 
to the departed spirit of his father. A fisherman mends his net by the 
light of a feeble lantern. 

Neighbours call more softly to one another. 

A quiet that has no part in the rumbling bustling traffic of the 
river bridge is on the river. The spars of the boats are like church 
spires lifted toward the Evening Star. 

To be born, to live and to love and to die thus, in a narrow river 

junk going with traffic only so far as the harbour’s mouth.I lean 

over the railing of the bridge drawn by curiosity, then linger held by 
a spell I cannot name. 

The light flares up from a dying fire illuminating the face of a 
woman, in it is peace and contentment and perfect trust. Thou, Great 
Lord God, hast written in the face of her I might have called heathen, 
a psalm for me to learn. 

Nora Waln. 

Shanghai, May 8, 1922. 
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Editorial Pep for Summer Minds 


During the month there has come to our notice through 
(Pteantno* journalistic and conversational sources nuggets of thought 
that are full of pep and good for jaded summer minds. We 
pass these ideas on in the main as information. These items of thought 
defy logical arrangement, so we just begin. 

* * * 

__ , _ Recently we had a long and somewhat attenuated 

tec with flSfsgion C0nversatl0n w, *h a delegate to a student summer 
Scboolsl conference. He is the editor of a magazine. He is not 
a Christian though apparently interested in religion 
from the Christian point of view. In answer to a question three 
weaknesses of Christian schools were pointed out A measure of 
truth in these generalizations may be assumed. The first weakness 
was given as failure to train pupils to think. We suppose this means 
that students in Christian schools are trained to think in too restricted 
fields. The main difficulty of the critic was that their training in thought 
does not carry them through the implications of science in relation to 
religion. Like all generalizations this is not true equally in all places. 
Yet it does not inspire confidence in the Christian Movement for such 
a criticism to have any basis of truth. Again this critic said Christian 
schools were considered over-religious. Further conversation seemed 
to indicate that this meant formal and required religious activities were 
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too prominent and spontaneous religious life too little in evidence. 
Religion in China has tended to be over-formal and it may that this 
attitude is being transferred to Christianity! the criticism is therefore 
somewhat of a boomerang. Religious forms and ceremonies have their 
place. But religion to be real must be spontaneous and personal. The 
third weakness was said to be insufficient emphasis on Chinese culture. 
This criticism implies a desire that all schools in China should first fit 
into and train for life in China. Of course these criticisms are not 
new. But they were succinctly stated by one who though well educated 
could not conduct the conversation in English, hence could not 
be described as Westernized in training. It may be he loves to criticize. 
But let us waste no time in indulging the love of retort in kind but 
search out the conditions on which the criticisms are based. 

* * * 

As far as our information goes, whenever the so- 

called “fundamentalist” controversy has come 
live vEOfletDen . . 

to a vote in a great Christian gathering 

in recent years, the result has been action which leaves room in the 
church for those adhering to both sides of the controversy. Such actions 
show that Christians can, if they so will, live together though differing 
in opinion. A recent article in the Christian Century for June 8, by 
Dr. H. E. Fosdick, embodies this spirit of tolerance and magnanimity. 
The title, “Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” sounds more belligerent than 
the article actually is. It is recognized that Christian thinking must be 
blended with new movements in thought; that our modern life must be 
thought through in modern terms. Dr. Fosdick does not desire that 
the most ardent “fundamentalist” should leave the Church nor does he 
feel it necessary that “liberals 7 should. He states that some liberals 
are as intolerant as any others. He feels too that those on both sides of 
the controversy are in the main “equally loyal and reverent people.” 
He also says that the liberals cannot prove their case by “controversial 
intolerance” but by producing, with their new opinions, something of the 
depth and strength, nobility and beauty of character that in other times 
were associated with other thoughts. He argues against a tolerance of 
indifference but does not believe that intolerance can or ever has solved 
such problems. While Dr. Fosdick is not sure of all the opinions in the 
field of modern controversy he is sure that “courtesy and kindliness and 
tolerance and humility and fairness are right. Opinions may be mistaken; 
love never is.” We urge all to read this article as it will promote under¬ 
standing of the present situation and show the way to the only solution— 
Christian tolerance. Since it is full of pep it is most useful for summer 
reading. 
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Of course, in asking that question, we hasten to add 
we think it is quite the reverse. Last month we 
ventured to urge our readers to study the other man’s 
viewpoint. We are now trying to take our own advice. 
The March, 1922 issue of the “Home and Foreign Fields” contains an 
article headed, “A Changed Name—but an Unchanged Nature,” 
which criticizes sharply the movement for Christian Unity. The 
subtitle is, “Have we Wholly Escaped the Menace of Unionism?” 
The article is written by Dr. J. F. Love, corresponding secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Board, S.B.C. It is atmost unique among articles 
that have come to our notice for a long time. We know of no large 
Protestant group that takes such an uncompromising attitude towards 
the modern movement for more Christian Unity as the one for which Dr. 
Love speaks. At the National Christian Conference only one large 
group in the Conference was unable to appoint their members on the 
National Christian Council. The writer’s phobia with regard to Mohonk, 
Garden City and Shanghai, we cannot explain. The general tendency 
and interest in Christian circles throughout the world is toward more 
practical Christian Unity. We find it difficult to believe that this desire 
on their part is due to wrong thinking or that they are misled by a group 
of men whose chief aim is world domination of Christianity. The 
writer also overlooks the fact that the whole world, apart from the 
church, is moving together as evidenced by the slow though painful 
evolution of the League of Nations. This puls pressure on Christians 
from without to get together. The article states and correctly that 
there is not a city in the nation (U.S.) in which the evangelical denomina¬ 
tions have not learned to live on good terms. But this the publicans do 
and have their reward! Cannot Christians improve on this? The 
modem world demands organization for the accomplishment of common 
tasks. The movement for Christian Unity is an attempt to find that 
organization. We are quite sure that no denomination is able to handle 
modern world problems of Christian work on a sufficiently extensive 
scale by itself. The Interchurch World Movement is again exhumed; 
its stay underground has apparently not improved it! Let it rest! 
The article seems to assume that the mistakes made by the denominations 
trying to work together cannot find any parallel in individual denomina¬ 
tions; that mistakes of policy and method are all with the “Unionists.” 
To attain Christian Unity the writer says we must “move along the con¬ 
verging lines of obedience to the Great Commission.” Amen! We wish 
this could have been said with less intimation that the motives of those 
trying to do this through the Union Movement are unworthy. The 
Great Commission instructs us to teach men to observe all things 
commanded? Does “that they may be one even as we are” contain 


la tbe Union 
Atonement a 
4 * ASenace”? 
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anything of an obligation? It is more than a command. It is the 
great pulsing purpose of Christ! Those in the Union Movement are 
trying to find the converging lines! This article is built up on diverging 
ones. It does not sound brotherly. 

♦ * * 


After the article mentioned above it is cheering to 
read reports of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
men Mind t Ch flst in America. One volume. The Churches 
Allied for Common Tasks” is the report of the Council 
for the Third Quadrennium (1916-1920). The second volume is the 
Annual Report for 1921. Here one feels the pulse of a nation-wide 
movement with world-wide interests. Yet there is no thought of loss 
of denominational identity but of pooling denominational strength for 
common tasks. We are struck with the amount of common thinking 
these reports reveal They also indicate a wide range of Christian 
interest and obligation. Racial problems, international relationships, 
industrial conditions all come under review. They do not claim to have 
solved all these world problems, nor even the intricate problem of the 
relationship of Christians. But they show a large group of churches 
moving on converging lines. It is interesting to note that not many 
large cities are now without some organization along lines of the Council. 
Above all these reports show a slowly rising and resistless tide of Christian 
desire for common service and deeper Christian communion. They have 
made and will make mistakes in method but their aim is clear. The 
fundamental principle of the Christian life is fellowship. That means 
intimate understanding and association. Urgent and insistent is the 
demand of the pulpit that individuals show this fellowship. But what 
of denominations? Fellowship, intimate and real, must also show 
through denominational relationships. Can we claim to have full fellow¬ 
ship if we can complacently move apart from others denominationally? 
The Federal Council is helping make fellowship more real. That is a 
more Christian basis than isolation. This world movement for greater 
Christian fellowship is a movement that can only be of God. Its mistakes 
are human; but its impulse is divine. 

* * * 


Everywhere the responsibility of the Christian Church 
Sboulb tbe So* for improving the social order is being recognized and 
cUl ®tDer be plans formulated to meet it. We learn from “In- 
made Christian 1 formation Service,” published by the Federal Council of 
Churches, that a fellowship was consummated at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., on May 10-11,1922, to be known as “The Fellowship for 
a New Christian Social Order.” The fellowship aims to seek a way to end 
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all conflict between nations, races and classes. This means the attempt 
to apply Christian principles to the knottiest social snarls. It is stated 
that its hostility to war will be as pronounced as that of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, though it will advance no pacifist philosophy. An 
executive committee has been appointed with a national committee of 
fifty. Mr. Sherwood Eddy is a leading spirit, and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Two distinctive marks of this Fellowship are 
given. First, it will work out its social ideals in a fellowship of kindred 
minds and test all its proposed solutions by group thinking. Second, it 
“aims to associate persons to whom the Christian way of life, as distin¬ 
guished from mere creed, ritual and organization is mandatory and para¬ 
mount: people who take the teachings of Jesus seriously with reference to 
concrete life situations.” To take the teachings of Jesus seriously! 
How much that means! Here is where the Christian adventure begins. 
Here is where Christian daring comes in. Controversies wither when 
we take the teachings of Jesus seriously. And is not the fellowship 
aimed at in this and other organizations the core of that teaching ? Only 
through fellowship can we be Christians that can meet the world’s need. 
The world’s needs can only be met by teachings that live. The philosophy 
of the Christian way of living is the only answer to materialism. The 
way of living is the thing; not the way of phrasing it. 


“The War Against Opium” is the title of a book just 
uburcbVlabt by the International Anti-Opium Association, 

tbe Drug Evil T ^ * s th e most reliable, authoritative and 

up-to-date utterance on the drug problem in China. 
It deals with the historical, moral, medical and legal aspects of this 
vice. Some idea of the actual extent of this evil is given. In 1906 
Morse estimated the total Chinese production of opium at twenty-two 
thousand tons and that between ten and twenty per cent of the male 
population or between two and a half and five per cent of the total 
population of China smoked opium. It is, moreover, stated that the 
total quantity of native opium produced to-day is less than ten per cent 
of that produced about ten years ago. The fact, which is sometimes 
overlooked, is also recognized that even when China was glutted with 
opium the average amount per head for the total population of China 
did not appear very large. Still, then, as now, multitudes of people 
are being injured by this evil. A rise in the use of morphia is also 
noted, it being given as an increase of 2,506 per cent over the average 
for the decade 1898-1907. While great quantities of smuggled narcotics 
are being seized, they indicate the size of the traffic and not success in 
suppressing it. The culpability of Great Britain and the United States 
for their share, direct or indirect, in this traffic is recognized While 
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the book does not make many suggestions for improvement, it leaves 
one with the impression that the solution of the problem is international 
co-operation. Westerners and Chinese together are to blame for 
introducing these drugs into China. It is interesting to note that in 
a consignment recently confiscated at Shanghai there was Persian, Indian 
and Szechwan opium. While the Chinese do not produce morphia and 
its derivatives, they assist in its distribution. For the native production 
of opium China alone is responsible. China is also the chief sufferer 
in any event. We wish every Christian leader could read this book 
and then seek to arouse the Church to a definite campaign against the 
evil. Here is a place where evil needs to be strenuously fought. 

* * * 

The Credit and Economic Improvement Committee of 
the China International Famine Relief Commission is 
anxious to devise means of strengthening the Economic 
condition of the small country farmer. One of the 
methods that seems desirable is the provision of credit facilities. At 
present it is almost impossible to secure any assistance in times of need, 
or only on ruinous terms amounting frequently to 100 per cent per 
annum. The farmer's assets depreciate to a fraction of their normal 
value and the grain, etc., which he needs can only be purchased at 
prohibitive prices. 

Of all means of supplying credit, the most generally helpful for 
the rural population is the form of co-operative credit. The essence 
of this plan consists in forming small local societies of farmers who 
know and have confidence in one another. This local society borrows 
from the bank and lends only to its own members and only for specified 
purposes approved in each case by the society’s Executive. The land of the 
members is security for the loan but apart from this there is the personal 
security; each member of the society being responsible in regard to the 
whole loan and not simply for the amount he himself receives. The 
security is thus extremely good. 

Agriculture in China is becoming increasingly scientific and is 
requiring ever larger capital per unit of land. Unless the small farmer 
is enabled to secure the capital he needs to co-operate with his 
neighbours he will inevitably be displaced by large capitalist farmers. 

Model rules for such societies are being drawn up and suggestions 
will be welcomed in regard to the formation of such societies. 

The Committee is of opinion that in the first instance 10 per cent 
interest should be charged on loans made to local societies though this 
may perhaps be reduced in the not distant future. 

Those interested may write to Peking to L, S. Djang, Secretary 
or to J. B. Taylor, Chairman, 


Wow can we 
belli tbe 
farmer? 
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A Study of the Religious Beliefs and Practices 
of the Common People of China 

ALBERT GEORGE PARKER 


HI HAT is the religion of a country? Is it the teaching of the 
P! founders of the religions that the people profess to follow, or 
.Ml is it the actual beliefs and practices of the people regardless of 
what the founders taught? Some may answer that the former 
is the real religion of a country; others, that the latter is; and still others 
may make a compromise. Whatever we answer, the thing we must 
reckon with in dealing with a people is what they believe and practise. 
Pragmatically, that is the religion of the country. This must assume, 
too, that the religion of a country is the religion of the largest number 
of people. In China the beliefs of the few hundred millions of common 
people must be considered the religion of China instead of the beliefs 
of a paltry few millions who may be called a higher class. 

In the teachings of Confucius and Buddha and their followers 
there is much that is good. Nearly every moral teaching of Christianity 
together with nearly every religious idea of Christianity may he found 
stated, as well as contradicted, in the writings ot these two great 
religions. Some people of the West who have read the highest teachings 
of these two religions have asked why we should try to bring Christianity 
to the people who have such excellent teaching. This study ought to 
help to answer this question by showing that although the people of 
China profess to have these religions, they not only neither understand, 
believe nor practise these high teachings, hut they scarcely know also 
that they exist. 

This paper is a study of the religious beliefs and practices of the 
common people of China. It does not claim to he exhaustive—for 
who would attempt such a study in less than a lifetime? Its sole 
purpose is. through the use of a questionnaire, to find some facts that will 
add to the grounds for the belief, that many people already have, that 
the teachers of the founders of the religions represent one thing and 
the actual religion of the people who profess to follow these religions 
is a very different thing. 


Note.— Readers of the Records* are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes 
no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these 
pa«es. 
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Since the facts set forth in this paper are limited to those found 
in the answers to the questionnaires, this cannot give a complete state¬ 
ment of the religious beliefs and practices of the common people of 
China; therefore we call it only a study. Some of the beliefs and 
practices that are not included here, but may be found in other writings, 
may be suggested. China is bound by countless superstitious practices 
that affect every phase of the life of a person from before his birth until 
after the death of his body. These practices may differ in different 
localities, but some are found in nearly every part of China. The 
Chinese use hundreds of different kinds of paper charms to bring 
prosperity, to keep evil spirits away, to cure diseases, and to secure other 
desired blessings. Practically every house has its kitchen god pasted 
on the wall, and many have the gate gods on the outer gates. There are 
religious ceremonies at the time of birth, marriage and death. Every 
grave, road, and building must be located by a fengshni doctor so 
that there will be no unlucky location to bring disaster from the gods 
to those who are concerned. The feasts of the year have religious 
elements. Millions of Chinese are interested in pilgrimages either to 
nearby temples or to far away temples and sacred mountains. The 
guilds and secret societies have religious elements. These religious 
practices have been accumulating through the centuries so that the 
whole life of a Chinese man is bound by them in such a way that, 
in his careless thinking, he has no idea of the hold they have upon 
his life. To go into a detailed study of all these practices and beliefs 
would require more than the lifetime of one man, and a great series 
of volumes to contain the facts. 

The method of this study was first to prepare a set of seventy 
questions dealing with the religious profession of an individual, 
together with his forms of worship and his beliefs about sin, salvation, 
gods, evil spirits, the nature of the soul and the future life. Ten copies 
in English and ten in Chinese were sent to missionaries in ten different 
provinces, with the request that they engage a Chinese man who could 
conduct an interview in Chinese and then translate the answers to the 
English questionnaire. They were asked to interview common people 
who are not Christians. They were given careful instructions that 
should insure a correct answer to every’ question. In some cases the 
investigators talked to many more than ten people in order to find 
ten who were able and willing to answer the questions. Answers 
came in from nine provinces giving a total of eighty-three completely- 
filled questionnaires. 

Each reader must decide for himself what value he places on the 
answers. They do not come from the lowest class of people, but from 
the great middle class. Jn a few cases there were signs of impatience 
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in answering seventy questions; in some cases there were inconsistent 
answers, which were probably due to inconsistent thinking rather than 
to careless answering. For example, a few who said that the soul does 
not continue to exist after death later told where the soul lives and 
what it can do. On the whole, the answers seemed to indicate that 
the questions were carefully asked and answered. 

Although there were reports from nine different provinces, there 
can be no confident statement as to the difference between the beliefs 
of different provinces, or ot the north and south, or of those provinces 
with longer foreign influence and those with less. In a few cases there 
were mere suggestions of some local belief or practice; such as, the 
belief that the thunder god or the city god was a very important one, 
that starting a fire was one of the worst sins, or some special 
practice in the form or time of worship. Studies of a different 
nature would doubtless find certain superstitions prevalent in some 
communities and absent in others, but this study shows only that most 
religious ideas are found in all these provinces. 

A few things that have been made evident from this study may 
well be given before we go further. There is no hard and fast line 
drawn between the religions. Some profess to have one religion, some 
another, some none and some all; vet the beliefs of all are about the 
same. The people have never thought about some of these questions. 
About some they have no opinion, so they answer **f don’t know,” 
or "I can’t know.” Many of the practices are followed as a matteT 
of custom; the people expressly state that they do not know why they 
do it. Many have heard several beliefs about one thing, yet they 
have no opinion about which is right. Few general statements about 
what the Chinese believe can be made, tor nearly every question has 
several answers which are supported by a good per cent of people. 

The plan in writing is to give the answers as they are checked 
off the questionnaires. There will be many figures and percentages. 
If this shows that 25 per cent of the people,profess to be Buddhists, 
perhaps we can believe that it is within five or six per cent of the 
truth and that there are about one hundred million people in China 
who profess to be Buddhists. If two per cent of the people profess 
to have a certain belief, perhaps that means that six or eight million 
people in China hold that belief; so we must not ignore the small 
percentages. 

The answers come from 77 men and 6 women. There were only 
five under twenty years of age. There were 24 between the ages of 
twenty and thirty, 21 between thirty and forty, 11 between forty and 
fifty, 12 between fifty and sixty, and 10 between sixty and seventy. 
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There were 32 merchants and clerks. 7 farmers, 6 tailors. 5 
laborers, 5 with no occupation, and the other 27 were either teachers, 
students, shoemakers, doctors, smiths, carpenters, small officials, cooks 
or caretakers of temples. 

Religious profession and forms of worship. 


1.—What is your religion. Confucianism. Buddhism or Taoism? 


Those who say they 
are Confucians 
Buddhists 
.. Taoists 
have all three 
.. m me 
.. two 


are 


}' 


26 per cent. 


25 

4 

17 

11 

16 


»» 

ff 

i* 

M 

.»» 


2.—Can a man have all these religions or beliefs at once? 

Fifty-four per cent say “yes”; 36 per cent say “no.” A few 
say that they can have two at once, while others say that they do not 
know. 

Some remarks in answer to this question are. “It is good to have 
many.” “All help to be good.” “The more the better.” “All descended 
from great men." “Confucianism stands for the doctrine of man: 
Buddhism, of god; Taoism, of theory” and “Confucianism does not 
make false things to frighten people.” 


3. —How often in a year do you go to temples to worship? 

Sixteen per cent say they never go to worship. Over one-half 
go less than five times a year. Six or seven per cent go once a year, and 
there is the same i>ercentage for each number of times up to six. 
Fifteen per cent say they go over ten times, and nine per cent say they 
go as many as twenty times. St>me who do not go to worship go for 
the theatricals or when there is a festival or a fair. Others went in case 
of sickness or trouble. One man said there is no temple in his village. 

4. —To how many different temples do you go? 

25 per cent go to more than four different temples. 


10 

only one temple. 

20 „ 

„ two temples. 

12 „ .. 

„ three temples. 

12 .. 

„ four temples. 

The others go to none or do not know the number. 


5.—Are the temples Confucian. Buddhist or Taoist? 

Buddhist temples were mentioned by 43 people; Taoist, by 32: 
Confucian, by 11. Sixteen say that they go to all three kinds. It 
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was remarked by some that it is not common tor country people to 
go to a Confucian temple. This worship is conducted largely by 
officials. 

6.—What is your purpose in going to a temple? 

Twenty-nine went to pray; seventeen, to worship; eight, to see 
the theatre; thirteen, to see, which may mean a fair or the theatre; 
while a few went to buy things, to receive blessing or merit, or 
because it is the custom. 


7.—Do you ever pray at temples? 

Onlv sixty per cent say they ever pray at a temple. 

£.■—To whom do you pray? 

Of those who pra\ 


80 per cent pr 
10 
10 
15 
X 
6 
4 


v to the idols or gods in the temple. 
„ their city god. 

.. Buddha. 

.. the goddess of mercy. 

the god of heaven. 

.. Confucius. 

.. their ancestors. 


Some prav to more than one god so the percentage counts to over 
one hundred. 


9.—What do you pray for ? 

Praying for general blessings was mentioned 2 d times. 



for the healing of disease 

10 


M 

for wealth . 

15 



to live in safety and peace 

22 



to get out of trouble. 

0 


„ 

for happiness 

6 


• 1 

to live to old age . 

6 



for future life. 

4 


t * 

for family blessings .. • 

4 


1 % 

for the health of his animals 

3 


99 

for goodness. 

3 

3 


99 

to have many sons. 


99 

to become great 

2 


99 

for forgiveness of sins 

2 


99 

to have wisdom 

2 


99 

for men to repent. 

1 


99 

to express respect for the gods 

1 


99 

for power to resist demons 

1 


9 9 

to be born into a rich family 

1 


9 % 

99 

tor rain. 

to be considered good by the gods 

1 



after death . 

1 

99 
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10. —At what times do you have any use for a priest? 

Twenty-five per cent say they never have any use for a priest. 
Sixty-six per cent use priests at the time of funerals or deaths; nine 
per cent, on birthdays; seven per cent, in times of trouble; and five per 
cent, in times of sickness. Only one, two or three per cent at the 
end of mourning, for thanking the gods, at marriages, at joyful 
seasons, for worship, or when troubled by a demon. 

11. —Does it make any difference whether they are Taoist or Buddhist? 

Sixty-four per cent said it makes no difference which kind are used, 
and of these eleven per cent expressly said that they use both kinds. 
Sixteen per cent said they do not know. Nine per cent preferred 
Buddhist and three per cent Taoist. 

Some seemed to think that this question asked what the difference 
between the two kinds is, and others added comments on the difference. 
These comments show a few of the ideas that are current regarding 
the difference. 

“Taoists are good for sickness, can drive out devils, can receive the 
dead, and are good for common events. Buddhists are good for sickness, 
are good for greater events, are more honored, have greater power, and 
are pure since they have no wives. 

“Buddhists give merit, Taoists release from punishment.” 

„ can get us to heaven, Taoists can not. 

„ are pious, Taoists are not. 

are vegetarians, Taoists are not. 

,, can only read books, Taoists are officials of Hades. 

„ are asked to say mass, Taoists to save souls. 

„ take the souls to the West Heaven, Taoists to the East Sea. 
“All are false,” “I do not waste such useless money,” “All lift souls 
to a good place.” 

12. —How much money have you given in all your life for building 

or repairing temples? 

Forty-five per cent have given none. Ten per cent have given 
less than a dollar (Mex.). Eight per cent gave two or three dollars. 
Eight per cent gave three or four dollars. Six per cent gave five or 
six dollars. Fourteen gave more than that—one giving fifty and 
another two hundred dollars. It makes an average of about five dollars 
a person. If the two big givers were taken away it would be about 
two dollars a person. 

13. —How often do you worship in your home every day? 

Eleven per cent say they do not worship at all. Twenty-nine per 
cent say that they worship every day. Thirty-eight per cent say that they 
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worship on the first and fifteenth of each month. Nine per cent 
worship on festivals; six per cent, at the new year times; and six per 
cent on birthdays. Others answered that they do it sometimes. 

Some comments were, “I do not know why I do it,” “My wife 
does it even- day, but I do not do it often," and “Only monks and 
nuns do it." 


14.—What is the nature of this worship? 

Kow-towing was mentioned 
Burning incense or candles 
Offering food 
Burning paper money 
Praying . 


40 times. 
35 


From a later question we will see that more offer food, burn 
paper money and incense. This answer probably shows what elements 
stand out in their minds as the most important part of the worship. 
Others said they revere ancestors, worship the picture of Confucius, 
say the words of Buddha, put the name of a god on the wall, show 
Humility or follow the customs. 


15. —Do you pray to your ancestors? 

Sixty per cent pray to their ancestors. One remarked that he 
uses a whispered chant for praying. Another, that the praying had 
no result. Another, that custom forbade praying to ancestors. 

16. —What offerings do you make to them? 


Food in general was mentioned 

.. 49 times. 

Spirit or paper money 

.. 39 „ 

Incense . 

.. 20 „ 

Candles .• 

.. 9 „ 

Wine . 

.. 15 

Meat . 

..12 

Vegetables. 

..11 „ 

Rice. 

.. 9 „ 

Fruit . 

.. 7 „ 

Meal . 

.. 4 „ 

Fish . 

.. 3 „ 


Only three men said they make no offering. One said he gave 
five kinds of vegetables and three of meat. A few said they gave 
what the person enjoyed when he was alive. 
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17. —Do you eat the food that is offered? 

Eighty-five per cent eat it; ten per cent do not; five per cent ask 
their neighbors to help them to eat it. 

18. —What worship is there at the grave of your ancestors? 


The kow-tow was mentioned 

.. 50 times. 

Burning paper money 

.. 35 „ 

Burning incense and candles 

.. 19 .. 

Food offerings 

.. 15 

Paper cloth offerings 

..10 

Praying . 

.. 5 

Using the help of priests .. 

? 

• * * “ u 


Twelve said that the worship at the grave is the same as that at 
the house. This is probably true in more cases than twelve for this 
information was volunteered. Three do not worship. Five did not 
answer, which may mean that they do not worship or that the worship 
is of little importance to them. In a few cases the information was 
given that the worship is once or twice a year. This is probably true 
in most cases. 

19—Not counting die food that you offer and use, what does your 
religion cost you a year? 

For 35 per cent the cost is nothing. 

.. 30 .. „ it is less than a dollar. 

.. 15 ., „ it is between one and five dollars. 

16 ., „ it is over five dollars. 

A few did not answer. One man gave as much as twenty dollars. 
One man said he put many a ten dollars in a Confucian school. 
Another said that he gave money to Buddhist and Taoist priests for 
the relief of flood refugees. The average for all is less than two 
dollars a person. 

20.—Are there any books to tell about religion? Have you read any? 

Sixty-five per cent had not Tead any books. Of the thirty-five 
per cent who had read some, we cannot tell how much they have read. 
Two men said there were no books, and six said they knew of none. 
Seven said that they were not able to read; this is probably true in 
many more cases, but the persons did not mention the fact Cotifurian 
books were mentioned by seventeen men; Buddhist, by seven; and 
Taoist, fay one. 
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21.—What is the purpose of life? Is it to make money, to be happy, 
or is it something else? 

To enjoy wealth was mentioned by 39 people. 


enjoy happiness .. .. .. 38 

„ make a living .10 

have fame.8 

„ be good .. .. .. .. 8 

help the public welfare .. 7 

prepare for the next world .. .. 4 

„ give glory to one’s ancestors .. 3 

.. have children to worship you .. 3 

.. fulfil one's fate .3 

.. do one’s duty .3 

.. pass the days . 2 

„ work.2 

dodge pain.1 

„ achieve Xirvana . 1 


SIN AND SALVATION. 


22 .—How do you know what is right and wrong? 


Those who say that they know 

naturally are .25 

by conscience .. ..18 

by their spirit or mind.8 

by reasoning .5 

by heaven-given consciousness .. .. 5 

by the laws of the sages.1 

by learning.2 

from Buddha .. . 1 


Twelve do not know how they know right from wrong. 
23.—Why do you do what is right? 


Those who do right 

tor good results or blessings are .. .. 20 

ior the fear of retribution .. .. 10 

for the happiness it gives.9 

naturally.8 

because of conscience . 7 

for a good name.5 

for a good reward in the future life .. 5 


Some other reasons which were mentioned are, “Confucius 
taught me to,” "The law makes me do right,” “It gives a famous 
name to my parents,” "It accumulates merit,” “It brings blessings to 
one’s children,” “I will transmigrate to a better life,” and “I will get 
good descendants.” 
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24. —-What good conies to you for doing good? 

Fifty per cent expect general good results or prosperity in this 
or the future life. Ten per cent say there is no result for doing right. 
About ten per cent said that one would go to heaven for doing right. 
About ten per cent expected good results or blessing for their children 
as a result of their doing right. About ten per cent expect peace and 
safety. About ten per cent expect a good reputation. A few expect 
to transmigrate to a better condition; and a few, to avoid calamity. 
One said it would honor his parents. Three of those who said that 
doing good has no result also said that doing evil involved punishment. 

25. —What will result from doing wrong? 

Only three said there would be no results. About thirty-five per 
cent said that lack of prosperity in this life or the next would follow 
evil doing. About twenty per cent said that punishment would result, 
and of these many mentioned hell as the place of punishment. Others 
said that the children would be bad or lack prosperity, that the family 
would he ended, that the person’s life would be short that there would 
be no peace of mind, that one would die an unnatural death, that one 
would have a bad reputation, that the parents would be disgraced, that 
the soul would perish at death, or that the soul would become an 
animal. 

26. —Are there more good people than bad people? 

Sixtv-three per cent said there are more bad people; about twenty- 
five per cent said there were more good; while some said they could not 
tell. One man said that nine out of ten are bad. Another said that 
more young people are bad and more old people are good. 


(To be continued.) 
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Religious Problems as Viewed by Chinese Thinkers 

MR. LEE HSI-PZKN 1$ ^ #) 


The following article is one of the five lengthy, but interesting, addresses on 
religious problems, with pros and cons, given in Peking under the auspices of The 
Young China Association, during the latter part of 1920 and the beginning of this 
year 1921. It is one of those numerous articles appearing in the three Special Numbers 
on Religious Problems of the Journal of The Young China Association, viz., Vol. II. 
No. 8, II; Vol. Ill, No. 1. 

The speaker. Mr. Lee Hsi-dzen. who is well known the world over as the inventor 
and organizer of the manufacture of Chinese bean curd in Paris. France, is also one 
of the responsible leaders through whose efforts the introduction of a great company 
of Chinese students to France has been made possible within the last two years. 
Probably the reader will have no difficulty in seeing the background for Mr. Lee's 
point of view, but will regret that the speaker should have heard about or experienced 
personally those occurrences which might be misrepresented a great deal and so easily 
misunderstood to some extent But to say that he lias rot based his stories upon a 
single fact is far from being true.— C. Y. Gwoh. 



IHILE I thank the members of The Young China Association 
for their kind request to me to give an address on “Religious 

_ Problems," there are two reasons why I should refuse and 

two reasons why I am bound to accept. The reasons why 
I should not speak at all are: First, my failing health needs recreation 
and rest which means that I am unequal to a speech. Secondly, 
division of labor made me recently neglect theories, while my efforts 
have mostly been devoted to practical organization. Besides, theories 
of this type have been spoken of and explained long ago, and there is 
no need for repetition. There are also two reasons, however, which 
make me feel bound to come and speak. In the first place, the Chinese 


people often indiscriminately accept religion, which is a great evil and 
ought to be disclosed. Secondly, our countrymen are always misused 
by religious propagandists who confound right and wrong through 
various means, so that religious currents seem to advance and overflow 
the whole country with accelerated speed, and this needs to be told 
plainly to those who are being exploited for religious purposes. Now. 
since there are those reasons for being compelled to speak, those for 
remaining silent are cancelled on the following conditions: {1] This 
is a talk rather than an address, so my words to-day concerning theoretical 
explanation are concise and succinct, without much elaboration. 
(2) Since it is a talk, it is not confined to any elocutionary style, but 
brings out the facts somewhat irregularly, for which I ask my 
hearers' pardon. 

If we investigate religion and examine it from different points of 
view, we shall conclude that there is no reason why we should regard 
it as a subject for reverence. We need to ask first, what is religion ? 
Is it science? Art? Morality? Or is it a thing incomprehensible? 
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Ever since the rise of the modern sciences and arts, whether the word 
''incomprehensible” ought still to he used is very doubtful. There is 
only something “unknown,” but nothing “unknowable.” In a word, 
everything, great or small, is natural, nothing supernatural. Let us 
have some brief explanation concerning the problems. 

(A) . Natural and Supernatural (naturel et surnaturel).—“God,” 
in the religious sense, is supernatural, different from ordinary natural 
matter, and a spirit unknowable by human beings. Since this 
supernatural something cannot be proved by any definite method, its 
claim cannot be recognized. If people seek to dress up religion in the 
terms of modern science and say that God is energy, or ether or some¬ 
thing of that kind, this is nothing more than an evasion. Even if 
there should be, in time to come, discoveries of one or more objects 
that are not verified now. i.e., phenomena not included in. the present 
sciences, still that would not be supernatural, but only another kind 
of matter, and a further extension of the scope of natural sciences. 
Formerly people who knew nothing about electricity, could regard it 
as “incomprehensible and supernatural.” To sum up, no reality can 
get away out of the scope of experiment and verification; anything that 
fails to he within this scope is perfectly unreal. Thus we may say 
that religion and supernatural thing have no value at all. Those effects 
that are produced by so-called spirits, such as form the material of 
psycholog)*, are only an aspect of organic life, and not outside the realm 
of physical and psychological sciences; it is needless to talk about a 
supernatural world. 

(B) . Philosophy, Sciences and Arts (philosophie, science et art).— 
Mathematics, chemistry, physics, psychology and sociology are sciences, 
but to connect these sciences with a profound, comprehensive system of 
thought is philosophy. It is hard to draw a distinct line between these 
two, but both science and philosophy are all based upon observation 
and reasoning; their methods are objective, not subjective, quite different 
from religion. When mention is made of religion through psychology 
and sociolog}’, it is an attitude of investigation only, far from being of 
the nature of worship. 

With reference to arts, they were not separated from sciences at 
first, but later on a distinct demarcation has been made. Corresponding 
with every science, there is an art, e.g., with mathematics, there is 
surveying; with chemistry and physics, manufacture; with botany, 
agriculture and medicine; with sociolog}’, politics and education, etc. 
Thus, religion is a kind of applied sociology. 

The determined route of intellectual evolution is from obscurity 
to clearness, from error to accuracy. Therefore, prior to the existence 
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of a relatively accurate science or art. there was perforce a rough 
science or art, such as before astronomy, there was astrology; before 
chemistry, alchemy; before medicine, wizards and physicians; and before 
democracy, a vast deal of improper taw and systems. Religion is also 
one type of these processes. Within the modern period when science 
and arts have made improvements day by day, religion, together with 
astrology, alchemy and wizardry, should die a natural death, too. 

(C). Morality {la morale).—The morality of the did school 
seems to be something supernatural and incomprehensible, but in reality, 
morality is still natural. Theoretically speaking, it deals with the 
phenomena of organic life and the function of mental process; 
practically it is an art relating to sociology. This would not be 
mentioned at all, had not people been thinking that to overthrow religion 
was to abolish morality. Without religion and morality men would 
lose good activities. This is far from being the case. 

Guyau, the French philosopher, has had this idea illustrated ex¬ 
cellently. He says. “Religious morality or Kant’s categorical impera¬ 
tive is superfluous, a possession of natural morality is quite sufficient.” 
Furthermore, he adds, morality is a type of life's fecundity, the motive 
power of a robust life. Martyrs are only a certain type of instinctive 
generosity, requiring neither compulsion nor punishment and rewards. 
This doctrine is just the opposite of the old-fashioned morality, proving 
that rites and cultures of the old school can l»e replaced with natural 
morality. There is no need for alarm because of the overthrow of 
religion. 

In the time of intellectual infancy and indiscrimination, religion 
was almost counted as the only civilization. It involved some 
science, arts and morality, seeming to be an enterprise from which 
man could not separate himself for a moment. With the advent of 
scientific discoveries in the modern period, those religious creation 
stories have been entirely disproved by Newton. Laplace and Darwin 
with their theories of evolution, and religion has met its failure in the 
scientific world. Since Comte. Spencer and the later Positivism have 
succeeded in forming explicit systems of scientific philosophy, there is 
no room for religion to step in and use their terminology. Since the 
establishment of the new morality by Guyau and others, religion has 
met its final failure in the spiritual world. In other words, those by¬ 
gone splendid elements of religion have now all met with entire failure, 
and there is absolutely no reason for the existence of religion. Con¬ 
sequently those conservatives who did not want to yield a single step 
have found themselves involved in contradictions, while the modernists 
who try to compromise day after day in following the intellectual 
movement, will, of necessity, give up all that they hold. 
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In the twentieth century, the theory of divine authority is waning 
and monarchal authority inherited through divine right has been over¬ 
thrown. to suppose that one could now hold sway over men’s minds 
by the assumption of divine authority would argue the greatest self- 
ignorance. 

The general tendency shows that religion has come to a situation 
where it can hardly be preserved. Scholars may investigate religion and 
value it, as a subject of archaeological study. There is nothing 
harmful in that and it is on a par with valuable results of material 
excavation. If one does want to substitute the stone implements of 
primitive people for the refined modern instruments, his ignorance will 
be surpassed by none. There is another group of people who are not 
able to regard religion as a curious survival, nor to see the impossibility 
of substituting old implements for modern ones. They seize on modern 
methods to dress modem primitive religion and create a popular society 
to catch the public mind. Such people differ in no way from a group 
of dishonest tradesmen and ordinary customers, making their happy 
bargains with their imitated and inferior articles. It is laughable, 
indeed. Further, the fact that China to-day welcomes this kind of 
article which is neither a curio nor a newly manufactured article, and 
that many of those would-be religionists, scientists, politicians and 
educationists have been deceived, may be regarded the most absurd of all. 

I want to tell you several ridiculous stories which I myself and 
my friends came across and which may be inserted as explanatory notes: 

Once a Church asked Chancellor Tsai Yuen-pei to give an address. 
Chancellor Tsai, being always magnanimous and agreeable, raising no 
objection on any side, went to speak and based his subject on the freedom 
of thought. Then that Church added and exaggerated his words saying 
that Chancellor Tsai emphasized religious toleration .... This was 
disproved and corrected in a daily paper by the Chancellor himself. 

At another time in Amoy, Mr. Wong Djao-ming was also requested 
by a certain Church to speak. He went and delivered a lecture 
concerning freedom of thought. But the interpreter reversed Mr. 
Wong’s original ideas, when interpreting them into the Fukien dialect. 
Fortunately Mr. Wong understood the Fukien dialect, and corrected him 
at once, amid the clamor of the audience. 

Personally when I was in Canton, a Church commissioned a friend 
of mine to ask me if I would care to address them. I told him plainly 
that I did not believe in religion, having neither desire to flatter nor con¬ 
venience to oppose religion in the Church, so I declined my friend’s 
request. The next day the Church again sent my friend to persuade 
me to go and speak, confining the subject to biology, to which I 
consented. But on the following day, my friend was, for the third 
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time, commissioned to instruct me that I was invited to speak on 
biology, but was to touch no religious problems. How could one 
talk of biological subjects such as evolution, origin of species, etc., with¬ 
out referring to religious problems? To speak was to lose freedom 
of speech. I would never go to speak! 

These Church people who know already that we are not in favor 
of religion, wilfully come and take us as a kind of advertisement. As 
if to say that Mr. So and So who is standing against religion is yet 
hand in hand with us. If religion needs this kind of means to develop 
it, there is in it nothing worthy of respect. This is only one among 
those numerous methods employed by the Christian Church. Memory 
brings me back to the time when I often debated religious problems 
with Mr. C. T. Wang about those {mints I mentioned above, he made 
a reply to me: “Though you say you are opposing religion, you are, in 
reality, a religious man.” Certainly these are the words of a religious 
politician. 

The Christian has another method which somebody jokingly 
designated A If 1 )* ‘The Beauty Trick.’ There are many girls’ 
schools established by the Church whose records are of course pretty 
good, owing to the Westerners’ knowledge and power. Often there 
are educated, ambitious young people of China who have secured their 
better halves amongst those girl Christians, and then these woman 
Christians become, in the family and within the society, strong 
propagandists. This particular force should demand full attention 
of you folks who study religious problems. 

Those ridiculous sayings of which I have spoken have no theoretical 
value and should not be regarded as material for address, but I have also 
said this would be no more than a talk, of no special style. But 
seriously considered, although these trifles have no profound meaning, 
they are indirectly significant. Take, for instance, the experiment of 
a physicist or chemist. They not only talk about scientific principles, 
but the apparatus they are using, and the smallest articles they are 
employing, all have often to do with deep, profound scientific principle 
or theories, and are one of the conditions by which they find out truth. 
If an apparatus or article is not very good, the results of the experiment 
is just the opposite. So trivial, insignificant things should not be 
neglected. 

To come to our specific subject, China, where there has been very 
little formal religious tie or bond—Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism are more akin to philosophy—is the best environment for 
the study of religious problems. Unfortunately, recently, various 
Churches have been wonderfully developed within this country, with 
means of every description at their command, and it is very possible 
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1o lead the people astray. So we consider that in order to acquire a 
true study, influenced by no religion, France would be the most suitable 
place. Historically, France is a country with an old religious tradition, 
but at the present time, education has been divorced from religion. So 
there must be ample experience for us to use. In regard to environ¬ 
ment. all schools in France, exclusive of the few religious ones, are 
under full democratic control and free from all religious fetters, and 
this is hardly seen anywhere else. There are reasons enough for 
members of The Young China Association in France who make 
“democratic education” as their object, and this meeting is a result of 
French “democratic education” declaring war with religion. Here¬ 
after. whether The Young China Association continues to use the 
principle of “democratic education” only, or will include some “religious 
education.'’ 1. as an outsider, am not ready to discuss, but that religious 
education and non-religious education have been shown distinctly in The 
Young China Association is enough to be marked as a new era for 
Chinese intellectual associations. 


Clan Customs in Kiangsi Province 

FRED R. BROWX 


important, since it throws illumination on many of the traits 
of the Chinese. There is no claim in this paper to completeness, since 
it is an assembly of notes gathered during a study along a kindred, 
and vet quite distinct line. If the present paper stimulates further 
study along the lines presented, its aim will have been fully satisfied. 

The inquiries made in securing the information given here were 
intended to cover several localities in Kiangsi province, and as will be 
seen there is considerable diversity between places separated no farther 
than Kiukiang and Nanehang, which are less than ninety miles apart 
as the crow flies. 

The general outlines of clan organization are much the same in 
every locality. There is the clan itself, comprising all the descendants 
in the male line from a common ancestor. There is the clan record, 
an all-important document, which is the final proof of claims to member¬ 
ship and advantages the clan is to bring. There is the clan organiza¬ 
tion, with headman, secretaries, treasurers, trustees and clan council. 
There is the ancestral temple, and the meetings held therein, and less 
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LAM organization among the Chinese seems to be little known, 
speaking comparatively, among residents in China, and yet 
this side of Chinese life is a fascinating study and exceedingly 
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tangible there is the clan spirit which hinds the members together and 
opposes a formidable obstacle to enemies. 

Perhaps the most interesting and typical feature connected with 
the clan in Kiangsi is the method of attesting membership. In 
certain localities around Kiukiang this is done by feasts at the 
ancestral hall. Tn these places a feast is spread twice in each year, 
at the Tsing Ming and Tong Chih (£ ?g) festivals, in the spring 
and fall respectively. At these feasts meat is eaten, and each member 
of the dan receives a helping of meat. Those who are not clan members 
do not receive the meat, and those who are members must receive 
portions. This custom of distributing meat also obtains north of the 
Yangtze near Kiukiang. in Hwangmei, which is in the province of 
Hupeh. 

Around Nanchang meat does not seem to be distributed, but there 
is a complicated system of distribution of small cakes. The method 
used in Sinkien Hsien, which comprises the northwestern part of 
Nanchang city and the outlying country, is given as a typical example. 
The cakes are made of meal and pressed in a mould. The stamp which 
is used has a distinctive pattern carved on it, and it is kept hi the 
ancestral hall or temple. In Sinkien there is a meeting once a year 
during the first moon, and cakes are distributed then. They are sent 
to those members of the dan who are unable to attend the meeting. The 
method of distribution is as follows: 

Each man of the clan is entitled to four cakes on his own account. 
He may receive additional cakes as follows: for each literary degree, 
four cakes; for each male descendant four cakes; when he reaches the 
age of sixty years, four additional cakes. A woman who has reached 
the age of sixty years receives four cakes. When a son reaches 
maturity and starts his own home he begins to receive his cakes and his 
four are of course deducted from his father’s allowance. When a son 
is born to a member of the clan a report of his birth and all necessary 
information connected with it is sent to the clan headquarters together 
with 1,000 cash (the depreciated Kiangsi paper will do!). The birth 
is recorded in the register and thereafter the cakes are sent every year 
with no further attention to the matter required on the father's part. 

In this region there is a feast at the ancestral hall in the autumn, 
or rather at Tong Chih. but cakes are not distributed then. 

There is a surprising diversity in the organization of the clan as 
shown in the selection of the clan leader. In some places this is strictly 
a hereditary matter, and disability, physical or mental, is no bar whatever 
to nominal leadership. A man with enough force of character to 
maintain actual leadership is supported in his office, but in cases where 
the leadership falls to a man unable to fill the office, there will some- 
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times be an informal council of the scholars of the family which will 
control affairs until a real leader arises. 

In other cases the leader is elected by the clan, irrespective of his 
hereditary claims. Sometimes it is a vice-leader who is elected, and 
the leader’s office is secure to him for life, or during his actual capacity 
for office. When the leader dies, or becomes incompetent, the vice¬ 
leader takes his place and the clan elects a new vice-leader. In these 
cases it seems to be the man of ability, particularly if he has a gift 
for speech, who stands the best chance of election. 

The genealogy of the family is corrected and rewritten at special 
meetings. These meetings are held at long intervals, every ten or 
twenty, or twenty or thirty years, according to the locality. In some 
places this correction is done in open clan meeting, which is protracted 
for days for this purpose, and in other places a committee of the scholars 
of the clan is entrusted with this important task. Since a man's 
standing in the community and before the officials is largely determined 
by his standing in his own clan, it becomes a matter of great importance 
to each member to have his name enrolled properly on the dan register. 
For this reason expulsion is a severe punishment and is employed for 
the worst offenses. In some places, even for serious offenses which 
merit expulsion, the extreme measure is not always resorted to at once. 
At the first offense a warning is given, perhaps accompanied with a fine. 
At the second offense the name of the offender is covered in the register by 
a piece of paper pasted over it. At the third offense the name is cut of 
the register with a knife, and thereafter the man becomes a ‘wild man.’ 
Wander where he will, he is an outcast. No one will give him protection, 
and he is an object of suspicion to the police and officials in every place. 
For such a man to return to his clan is difficult and very rare indeed. 
There must be a repentance with ‘fruits of repentance’ manifested, and 
the clan must vote its approval of the return. 

The clan exercises judicial functions among its own members. The 
famous Chinese proverb about the court being open like the character 
for ‘eight,’ and warning those with a righteous cause but penniless 
against resorting to law, is alas too true, and so the clan feels justified 
in attempting to settle law cases among its members before they come 
to court. This, too, varies with the locality, and it is said that at Foochow' 
the Magistrate is particularly burdened with internal family quarrels. 

For minor offenses the clan subjects the offenders to reprimand 
in open meeting, beatings and fines. There are elaborate systems of 
fining in vogue. For instance, in a case brought to our attention at 
Foochow some time ago it was brought out in an incidental connection 
that in one of the Foochow clans a series of fines for wantonly cutting 
down a tree varied with the size of the tree. There were four fines 
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mentioned, 330 cash, 600 cash, 3,300 cash and 6,600 cash. Offenses 
like robbery and adultery with a woman of the clan are punishable by 
expulsion. Adultery outside of the clan is not considered an offense 
at all! 

Speaking generally expulsion is the most severe punishment inflicted 
by the clan, and yet grewsome stories are told of the power held or 
claimed by the clan to bury alive offenders. It is even said that this 
is still practised in isolated instances in remote districts of the province, 
though no properly authenticated cases are at hand. A crime which 
merits this punishment is stealing a buffalo from another member of 
the clan. The burial alive was preceded by giving the offender a feast 
at the site of the burial. Sometimes, and we suspect more often than 
not, the criminal was brought to his grave, and the officials in charge 
left him there with supposedly faithful watchers while they went to 
the temple to get the final meal. When their backs were turned the 
watchers, who turned out as they should have been, friends in secret, 
cut the ropes and the wretch ‘skedaddled’ across the fields to his 
ignominious safety as a ‘wild man,’ preferable though, to being a dead 
tame man.’ 

In counting the members of the clan sons adopted and bought are 
not counted, though there is an exception in favor of adopted orphans 
of the clan. Formerly Giristians were discriminated against, but this 
has now disappeared, and Christians are honored in the large and 
progressive clans, and at least tolerated in the others. From the 
beginning true Christians have refused to engage in the clan ancestor 
worship, and this has led in many places to considerable diminution of 
ancestor worship, and may prove yet to be the point of attack for the 
final abolition of that custom. 

Servants of civil officials, chair bearers, barbers, actors, yamen 
runners, and formerly soldiers and servants of military officials, are 
expelled from the clan. The servants named, the yamen runners and 
the soldiers were considered as living on the * blood of the people,' and 
hence not worthy of consideration among the people. This touch of 
socialistic practice runs truer to the inner sympathies than some others 
we have read about in these later times. 

The ancestral hall, where the meetings are held is the official seat 
of the clan. Surrounding it are often fields of greater or less value, 
which lend more or less glamor to the clan’s reputation and give an 
income which pays for the cakes and meat feasts and genealogical record 
and whatever else of current expense the clan may have. These fields 
are rented to tenants, in some clans exclusively members of the clan, 
in others to outsiders, and the income forms the basis for the family 
treasury. In addition to this income, there is an income from fines 
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imposed on unlucky wights whose sense of proportion is not enough to 
keep them to their own affairs, and when these still prove insufficient to 
maintain the family exchequer, resort is had to subscription among 
the clan members. 

There is a board of trustees, generally, and treasurers, again 
generally, for customs vary widely. The income, when there is any 
beyond current needs, may be used in keeping up the graves of ancestors, 
in repairing the temple, in looking after the poor and helpless of the 
clan, in opening a school for the children of the clan, in assisting 
students (formerly) in their expenses incidental to taking the government 
examinations, or occasionally to-day in financing the student’s way 
through school. This may explain the source of money which a bone- 
|)oor student sometimes produces miraculously from somewhere upon 
unusual pressure from the school authorities. 

The Kiangsi clan is, from our Western viewpoint, a strange 
mixture of democracy and aristocracy. Apart from the democracy 
which elects a clan leader, the clan is conducted on strict genealogical 
lines. Vertically these lines divide the various families, and horizontally 
they assign the ranks within the families. Early marriage for a few 
generations in a comparatively low-ranked family will produce old 
men of low grade compared with young men of high rank in another 
family of late marriages. These distinctions are strictly adhered to, 
so that in our schools we will find a boy of ten addressing a boy of 
sixteen as ' grandfather.'' Sometimes the comparison is even more 
ludicrous. 

Honors outside the clan have nothing to do with the distinctions 
made and rigidly kept within. A scholarly magistrate must bow and 
pay respect to a nine-year-old child if the child’s name stands higher 
on the family list. 

With this ancient and universal organization the Church will have 
to deal. Wise will she be if she can retain its advantages and make 
it a great force for good even while it is disappearing, as many think, 
from the New China. 


SOUTH HR N MONASTERY, PC-TO, CHEKIANG 
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Should Boys Preach? 

GEO. H. MCXEUR 


give it the wider publicity of the Recorder in the hope that 
at least serious thought be provoked. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the question refers to Chinese 
hoys. In America and Britain a boy preacher is considered a prodigy. 
Custom seems to indicate that the general sense of the people is against 
encouraging young lads to take upon themselves the office of public 
speaker in any department. The interest aroused by striking exceptions 
marks these as extraordinary. Then the after-history of such prodigies 
has often cast doubt on the wisdom of allowing their exceptional 
development along one line to bring them into positions for which they 
were otherwise unfitted. The objection applies in a special way to 
juvenile preachers. 

Nor is it necessary to bring evidence that boys are not only allowed 
but encouraged to preach in China. 1 have repeatedly heard pupils from 
mission schools of upper primary and middle school grades addressing 
meetings in South China. In many schools regular evangelistic work 
is carried on by students who go out in preaching bands. 1 am certain 
the same procedure would,be condemned if attempted by church schools 
at home. Why is it encouraged in China? 

The first reason that urges itself upon us is the great need China 
has of the Gospel. The harvest is plenteous and the laborers few. 
Surety the use of any sincere agent is justifiable if the people can be 
reached. This argument appeals to me as an evangelist and a teacher 
of Chinese evangelists. There is a widely open door. People are ready 
to listen to these boys and applaud their efforts. Many of them seem 
sincere Christians. “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise." “Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets.” One dreads the faintest appearance of opposition to what 
might be a Divine work. 

Why, then, do I raise the question ? I have nothing but commenda¬ 
tion for the fruitful personal evangelism carried on by Christian students 
among their non-Christian fellows. The addressing of students by 
their own leaders on religious topics has nothing objectionable in it as 
long as the teaching is the genuine experience of the speaker or 
represents his honest aim. My query concerns the preaching of boys 
to audiences composed of men and women who are their elders. The 
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HIS question has been in my mind for some years. I have 
frequently put it to friends—both Chinese and foreign. It 
seems to me of such importance that I shall be grateful if you 
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psychological situation is not affected by the number addressed. Picture 
a man in the audience of over fifty years of age. What effect is 
likely to be produced? With others present he doubtless admires the 
oratorical gifts of the lad. laughs at his stories, is held by his dramatic 
manner, and joins in the applause at the close of the address. But what 
real result follows in the hearer’s heart and life? Has the preacher 
deliberately cast his seed on the wayside in his ignorance? Listen to 
Phillips Brooks. “Truth through personality is our description of 
real preaching. The truth must come really through the person, not 
merely over his lips. It must come through his character, his affections, 
his whole intellectual and moral being.” Is it possible for that boy to 
really preach to that man? Is there something wrong with this 
description of preaching, or is there something wrong with our practice 
in China? f grant there is a certain educational value in such work. 
The addresses given often contain a lot of general information and some 
Scriptural teaching. But preaching should be such as can be blessed to 
the conversion of men and women. There are many other avenues of 
usefulness open to the earnest Christian boy. 

After long observation I have reached the conclusion it is not good 
for the lads themselves to have the greatness of public preaching thrust 
upon them. There is no doubt the average ability of Chinese boys 
in this direction would be considered extraordinary in other lands. They 
show such amazing self-confidence, have such remarkable memories, speak 
so glibly, and are often born actors. But these are not the constituent 
parts of a Christian preacher and may really be a serious handicap. 
Pride, jealousy, hypocrisy, self-will, often find a fruitful soil in the heart 
of the lad, and the responsibility for sowing these tares may, sadly 
enough, lie at the door of those who desired his highest good. 

The soul of a boy is a very delicate instrument. When allowed to 
take the place of a teacher in 'spiritual things before his elders he is 
tempted to speak beyond his own experience, and he does it at his grave 
peril. Holy things are apt to become commonplace to him. This danger 
dogs us all even after many years of service. There are. perhaps, boys 
who come through unscathed, but such exceptions do not weaken my 
argument. Does the work of preaching strengthen in them the fruit of 
Christ’s Spirit—love, joy, peace, long suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control? 

We often ask why young men are not attracted to the work of 
the Christian ministry. May it be that we unwittingly misdirect many 
of our most promising candidates by letting them become preachers 
prematurely ? Is not the unique dignity of the preacher’s office as a man 
sent from God and recognized by the Church endangered when any 
schoolboy can preach? Why equip expensive theological colleges, and 
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require men to spend several years in study there if boys can 
do the work? 

In spite of their peril some of these lads win through and come 
to our theological schools desiring to give their lives to the Christian 
ministry. In the practical training department of our college I am 
continually face to face with the fact that these students have been 
spoiled from a homiletic point of view before they reach the theological 
school, and in many cases it is almost impossible to correct their mistakes. 
They choose subject and material because these suit themselves rather 
than because they fit their audience. They use far too little Scripture 
in their addresses, practically ignoring the greater part of the Bible. 
Their illustrations are often too technical for general comprehension— 
an exhibition of their superior knowledge. Their appeal is to patriotic 
feeling rather than to a sinful heart. They have little respect for the 
dignity of their office and a fixed program for the conduct of worship. 
The address is everything, and prayers, hymns, and Scripture reading 
are minor items with little relation thereto. Such faulty preaching 
habits have been found in their most impressionable years and are 
difficult to change. Yet if they are not changed the theological institution 
is charged with the preacher’s faults when he graduates. Where does 
the blame lie? Should boys preach? 


Changes in the Christian Literature World, in Twenty- 

one Years, 1900-1921 

D. MCGILLIVRAY. 


m HE abolition of the examination system, the substitution of modern 
schools, the rise of the modern press, and the prosperity of 
printing establishments, the Revolution when China became a 
Republic and the Great War, these are the chief events leading 
to changes in the Literature World. Some of these had a favourable 
result, while others reacted unfavourably to the cause of Christian 
Literature. As to the examination system, it was no longer possible 
to distribute literature to the candidates as they came out of the halls, 
and other means of Teaching them had to be devised. As to modem 
schools, the prosperity of these and their rapid increase was entirely 
welcome to us because of the increase in the number of readers and the 
general intelligence of the people. The fact that a great many news¬ 
papers and magazines came into being was also to be welcomed, although 
for a time attention was diverted to them from our magazines. The 
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fact that many business organizations lor printing were successfully 
started and developed was also entirely to the good, because the Mission 
Presses are inadequate to do all the printing that is now being called 
for by the literature societies. The great overflow which they cannot 
cope with is easily handled by tbe huge presses that are now found in 
Shanghai. The Revolution, of course, put much literature out 
of date, as it presupposed the Manchu Government in power and a 
different kind of China as its reading public. Then also the Great 
War influenced literature seriously especially in its production and 
circulation and in other ways not yet clearly known. It ought to 
be noted that the rise of the modern newspaper has rendered possible 
the beginning during the period of an entirely novel and interesting 
method of disseminating Truth, viz.,—tbe offering of suitable articles 
to the newspapers of the Republic. In the absence of the modern press 
it would have been impossible to do this. Turning to tbe Home Boards, 
we note that during this period a great deal of education had been going 
on to lead tbe Boards to lay greater stress on literature than they had 
ever done. At times this education docs not seem to be far advanced, 
or to be bearing much fruit, but it will bear fruit, that is certain, 
although the results are still mostly in the future. 

Some of the marked changes during the period,— 

(1) We begin with the rage for school books, which made the 
fortune of some of the secular presses of the City. A few of the 
societies, which have school books on their lists, make a profit on these, 
to partially counteract the loss on the rest. These are crumbs which 
fall from the rich man’s table. Naturally the attention of the young 
public being concentrated on school books, necessary, of course, to pass 
examinations, they have little time for reading general literature, and 
the consequence has been the decline of the sales of books on science, 
history, geography, and such, published by Tract and Literature Societies, 
and the absorption of this trade by Chinese organizations. For years 
the missionaries had the monopoly of all kinds of knowledge, but that 
era has passed definitely away during the period under review. 

(2) It is encouraging to note that during this period, notwith¬ 
standing the struggle of Christian magazines against the competition 
of other reading matter, a number of Christian papers have arisen which 
have entirely eclipsed in circulation the Christian papers of a previous 
era. For example, we have had the notable rise of the Tung Weng 
Pao, the Christian Intelligencer, which is nominally a Presbyterian paper, 
but is really interdenominational, and now has a circulation of seven 
thousand. A paper for children, Happy Childhood, or Fu Yu Pao, 
was also started during this time, and has attained the unprecedented 
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circulation of 6.200 copies monthly. Besides, the China for Christ 
Movement issues a Bulletin which has attained a very wide circulation, 
and better than all, a Chinese educated group in Peking have issued a 
paper called “The Life” which promises great things. It is entirely 
under Chinese auspices, and this is the gratifying feature of it. Its 
contents are mainly apologetic. 

(3) Literature for women and children during this period has 
made vast strides. The Christian Literature Society, ten years ago, 
founded the Xu To Pao, or Woman’s Messenger, which still holds the 
field as the only Christian woman's paper. The Fu Yu Pao for 
children has been mentioned above. Formerly, there were few books 
specially for women and children, but now the number is increasing, 
hopefully though slowly, and the number of ladies who devote themselves 
to this is encouraging. 

(4) As to the kind of literature demanded, there is little change. 
All writers must be very careful not to say anything disparaging about 
the Republic. Anti-opium and anti-footbinding literature has practically 
disappeared from our catalogue, but perhaps they must be revived. The 
Society founded by Mrs. Little, viz.,—The Natural Foot Society died 
an unnatural death a long time ago, and the anti-footbinding literature 
also disappeared about the same time. The Christian Church is more 
awake to the freshness and up-to-dateness of literature than they were 
before, and are more or less inclined to cast aside books of an earlier 
date even as other Chinese young folks do. The reception accorded to 
Hastings Bible Dictionary was a very marked event of the period, over 
four thousand being ordered in advance by an eager public. A steady 
demand has continued, showing that the Chinese Church is calling for 
a higher grade of literature than ever before. At the same line, they 
are asking for better commentaries on the Bible. In the first decade 
they were satisfied with small commentaries like the Conference 
Commentary, but now they feel these to he inadequate, or more or less 
kindergarten type. They now want of the commentaries which refer to 
the original languages. They also demand a fresher apologetic than 
Martin's “Christian Evidences” of 1862. It is regrettable that only a 
slight increase in original Chinese work is available, although the foreign 
workers are constantly endeavouring to discover and encourage such 
original work. The next twenty years ought to show a vast improvement 
in this direction. 

(5) As to the changes in the style of writing, during the first 
half of the period there was practically no change, but in the last three 
years a marked evolution has taken place, characterized by demand for 
a simplification of the literary language, an advocacy of Mandarin as a 
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national organ, and also the birth of the phonetic system, brought out 
by the Government itself, and heartily supported by the missionary 
body generally. This means that the old Wenli has received a great 
shock, not at the hands of missionaries who meekly used to try to 
master it in addition to the colloquial, but at the hands of Chinese 
Reformers themselves. The profound Wenli of early days has vanished 
from Christian literature, and it is safe to say will never return. The 
simpler style, even in Wenli books, takes it place. The newspaper 
press of the country is falling into line also. The next twenty years 
will show whether the Wenli is able to retain a place at all in the 
literature of the country, and if popular education is to proceed as 
rapidly as it should, there is no doubt but what a simpler style of speech 
will be found in all Christian literature. 

(6) During the early years of this period Chinese nominally 
shared the control in the governing bodies of the various societies. 
Our complaint always was that they took little interest, leaving the 
work to the missionaries. There is a rapid change coming over them 
in this respect which is a hopeful sign. At one time it was thought by 
some Chinese that they bad better control the societies entirely 
but a saner view now prevails, viz..—that foreigners and Chinese should 
in equal numbers share the control of the governing body, and shape 
the policy of the Society. Of course, the Chinese, if they share in 
the control, should contribute to the funds of these societies. This 
is an acknowledged principle in all branches of missionary work. 
Reversing the old maxim we say “no representation without taxation 
or contribution.” 

(7) In the very early days literature was given away, and little, 
if any, sold. This was followed by a period when sale was agitated 
as the only wise policy, but during this period foreign philanthropists 
invaded the field of literature, and by munificent gifts have made it 
possible to give away Christian literature of a certain type on a princely 
scale never dreamed of in the early days. Sales, however, are still 
relied upon by the societies who are always on the field. But there 
is coming to be a feeling amongst missionaries that more literature will 
have to be given away especially to non-Christians who do not understand 
what the contents of the books are, and therefore are unwilling to pay. 

(8) Union Movements. The various great events of the period 
have given an added impetus to all union movements in printing presses, 
selling agencies, and producing agencies alike. Unless union took place 
it was felt that the changed conditions could not be successfully grappled 
with. Accordingly, two missionary printing pressses began to negotiate 
for amalgamation, and finally united their selling agencies in one 
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company called The Mission Book Company. This should become 
the main distributing agency of all the societies. The presses also 
stand in need of much enlarging. Meantime the overflow of work is 
very great, and is entirely absorbed by the non-Christian presses. 
During the twenty years the various Tract Societies in China have made 
great strides towards amalgamation, and at least three are now centred 
in Hankow. At this time also was founded the Sunday School Union 
of China which has unified the lesson helps; up to that time these had 
been prepared by individual workers in many parts of China, thus 
leading to great duplication of work and needless expense. These have 
mostly yielded now to the Union Lesson Helps, to the great advantage 
of all Sunday School workers. The Christian Literature Society has 
also been an exponent of unity, because various denominations lend men 
to that Society in order that they may combine together to produce 
Christian literature. Beginning with 1899 the number of workers so 
lent began to increase, thus adding to the number of those who devoted 
their whole time to literary work. Alas, some of these workers died, 
and others have retired, so that the early promise of the century has 
passed away. Then the magic of Timothy Richard’s life attracted young 
men to join the C.L.S., and moved the Home Boards to give this 
practical proof of their interest in Christian literature. Giants in literary 
work like Dr. Faber, Dr. Williamson, Dr. Allen, and Dr. Richard 
have all passed away during these two decades; who will arise to take 
their place? 

(9) The most serious change in the literature situation during 
the period under review is undoubtedly the fact that the catalogues of 
all societies have been seriously depleted through the fact that many 
books have become out-of-date. In fact, the Revolution at one stroke 
put many books on the dead stock list, and the societies are not able to 
put new books in their place as fast as they become out-of-date. It this 
is not remedied the extinction of whole catalogues is only a matter of 
time. The Boards at home must wake up to this tragical failure to keep 
up, much less add to, the books available for non-Christian and for 
Christian use alike. The New Tide is too recent an event to understand 
fully its effect upon the literature situation, but the general result will 
doubtless be in the same direction as the earlier revolution. New books 
will be demanded to meet the new situation, but the New Tide will 
eventually help the missionary aim by popularizing knowledge and 
simplifying its style for readers. 
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In the Hands of Chinese Robbers 

W. H. OLDFIELD 


thus ended an eventful day filled with excitement, danger, and 
new experiences, but marked especially by God's protecting care and the 
deliverance which He alone could give. 

We had travelled but little this autumn l)ecause the country was 
so unsettled, but the time for the quarterly meeting of the Executive 
Committee was at hand and in response to a wire calling me to Wuchovv 
I prepared to leave for that city. There was a long wait, but finally a 
Ixxit prepared to leave and I got on board and started for Wuchow. 
The first night we anchored at the market town of Lohkeo which place 
has not a savory reputation. We reached the town early in the evening 
and I went on shore and posted a card home. I did not like the looks of 
the place or the people and said so to a friend who was with me. 
However, we spent a peaceful night and at daylight the next morning 
we opened boat and were off. However, we had not gone more than 
three miles before we were set on by robbers and the firing began. There 
was commotion, of course, and as the bullets commenced coming through 
the sides of the boat most of the passengers left the upper berths and 
covered themselves up with their blankets on the floor. I did not 
realize the danger I was in and so remained in my berth. Another 
launch was ahead of us and was meeting the fire too, but in descending 
a rapid the launch ahead got fast and closed the road to us. The pilot 
tried to turn around and retreat but in so doing the boat ran aground. 
The other boat got loose and was off, but we were stuck and at the mercy 
of the robbers who poured a fusillade into the side of the boat, 
on which I was lying and the dust began to fly around my head as 
the bullets came whizzing through the boards. I was lying lengthwise 
with the others and squeezed myself in between a fat man and a thin 
woman and put my handgrip at my head for protection. A few 
moments later my berth was pierced by three bullets, two of which 
would have hit me had I been in the berth; one in the head and the 
other in the hips. The third bullet was too high to hit me unless I 
had my knees up. A fourth bullet entered about two feet from my 
head and two more came whizzing through where I was lying. A 
bullet went through the left side of my open vest just where my heart 
is usually, but I do not know whether this was done when I had 
the vest for a pillow, or after I put the vest on. I had so many bullets 
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whistling around me all morning on the bait and on the land that I 
do not know just when the thing happened. The heel of my slipper 
which was under my pillow was also knocked off. For about half an 
horn - the firing continued while the boatmen worked heroically to get 
the launch into deeper water, but in vain. She was stuck fast: the 
bullets resounded with a sickening thud as they entered the heavier timbers, 
while others sang in a minor key as they sped unhindered through 
the sides of the boat. About four hundred shots were fired before 
the crew gave in and abandoned themselves to the mercy of the robbers. 

A lull came in the shooting and the robbers called for small boats 
to bring them out to the launch. I got up to have a peep and with 
that peep my heart sank. The shore was lined with robbers, and they 
could be seen coming out of the grass away down the river while the 
murderous notes of their long bugles told plainly that it was a 
large hand and well armed and organized. Personally I would say 
there were about one hundred men. hut others put the number up as 
high as three hundred. I saw the robbers would soon be on the boat 
and so I quickly put my watch in an inside vest pocket and a roll of 
bills down in the heel of one of my socks. Then in order to save a 
little clothing l hurriedly put on my two vests, coat and overcoat and lay 
down again with the others covering my head and leaving only a peek 
hole so I could see what was doing. 

When the robbers reached the boat there was the greatest uproar: 
swearing, yelling, threatening, crying and pleading for mercy. Some 
of the boatmen, 1 think, were beaten and three others were shot. At 
first the robbers seemed to be busy in the rooms at the front of the boat; 
on the lighter that carried the cargo, and in the large room occupied by 
the women. At last, however, they began to enter the general 
room where 1 with other passengers were lying covered tip with our 
blankets. At first the robbers just went here and there and selected 
things they wanted, but before long they began to take blankets and 
coverlets, and mv comforter was pulled. 1 got up and the robber 
searched me a little and then turned to the next passenger. When they 
started to take baskets and trunks I took niy basket down front the nail 
on which it was hanging and placed it down before me on the floor. 
I offered to open the basket hut the robbers evidently thought I was too 
obliging to have anything worth while and so shook their heads and 
passed on to others. The amount of loot taken was simply enormous. 
The launch contained over sixty cases of opium, each weighing approxi¬ 
mately 200 lbs. ami the greater half of this was taken by the robbers. 

It was not long before kidnapping began. Men were tied up with 
ropes around their necks and arms, while women were taken unbound. 
Presently, I was selected and I stepped out a captive. I thought I might 
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be held a prisoner for weeks and so asked if I might take my leather 
grip containing Bible, tracts, toothbrush, etc. This request was granted, 
but when the robbers saw the bag they made a grab for it. I quickly 
opened it for them and emptied the contents on the floor. But I held 
the grip in such a way that my purse and a roll of bills containing 
$160.00 entrusted to me by a business man to take for him to Wuchow, 
was retained inside and not noticed by the robbers. Several of the robbers 
made a scramble for the loose silver that fell out upon the floor, and 
while they picked up the money I picked up the papers and tracts and 
my Bible and put them back into the bag again. My captor noticed 
the tracts and asked me if I were a missionary, and when I told him 
“Yes” he said he would let me go, and T went hack and stood by my 
berth feeling like Ameleck. “Surely the bitterness of (kidnapping) is 
past” 

The robbers worked very leisurely and were fully two hours in 
carrying out their work, I was left alone for a long time while others 
all around me were tied up and led away. The tears of the women and 
the pleading of the men were all in vain. Entreaties were useless. The 
least resistance was the signal for the rattle of rifles and the brandishing 
of knives. It seemed as it nearly even-body was being taken, and soon 
one fellow rougher than the rest with a yell grabbed me by the collar. 
I told him I was a missionary and had been let go once, but he said he 
did not care what I was he wanted me. He started to bind me and I 
told him he did not need to do this as I would go quietly, but my request 
only brought forth harsher treatment and so I kept quiet and held out 
my arms to be bound. The rope was fastened around my neck and 
then my left arm was bound. The rope evidently was not long enough 
to bind both arms and so the right arm was left free. The robber then 
drew his knife and looked me over. I knew what he wanted as I had 
watched the performance on the other captives. Each prisoner had a 
small piece of his clothing cut off which the robber put in his pocket as 
an identification mark so that later when the captives were claimed each 
robber would know his own man. One or two robbers suggested that 
they shoot me at once as they had done three others on the boat, but the 
others said, “No, take him along.” A piece of my trousers was then 
cut and I was told to stand aside, and wait for the small boat to come 
to take me ashore. 

All human hope had fled. I had been shown no preferences, but 
had been roughly handled and roped up like the others and what was 
before me I did not know. I did know, however, that, “Man is immortal 
till his life’s work is done,” and that the God of Elisha who surrounded 
the trusting prophet with unseen chariots of fire could do the same for 
me, and so I quietly stood and waited for the next order. While waiting 
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thus I whispered to a passenger to kindly pick up anything I might have 
left after the robbers had gone, and hand it over to our mission giving 
them the details of the robbery and notifying Mrs. Oldfield that I 
had been taken. 

I was still standing there when one of the robbers found a box 
containing two large Chinese cakes and when he began to eat I asked 
him for some as I had had no breakfast. The robber broke off a great 
big chunk and tossed it to me and I divided it with other unfortunates 
like myself. Then later as we were going down the back steps of the 
boat the robbers stopped at the kitchen for some noodles, and I asked 
for a bowl too. I had to gulp the noodles down hurriedly for the 
robbers were urging us to be quick, and the small boat was hack for 
another load. 

The boatmen pitied me as they watched me being tied up and later 
led away, but they could not voice their sympathy and were powerless 
to help. As each boatload of prisoners and booty reached the shore the 
robbers and their captives started off on their journey. I was in the 
second last boat to land and there were five other captives tied up in 
the boat with me. While crossing to the shore I busied myself by baling 
out the boat. We were landed on a small island and had to wade a 
long way to shore. I asked permission to take off my shoes to cross 
the stream, but this was refused twice, but I asked again and told the 
robbers that leather shoes when wet were too slippery to walk on the 
wet stones, and my guard then gruffly consented, but hurried me and 
told me to keep on my socks. Little did that robber know bow glad I 
was to obey that order. He did not know that down in the heel of 
one sock was a roll of bills that he would like to have. 

When we reached the shore I did not take time to put on my shoes, 
but walked in my stocking feet and carried my overcoat in one hand and 
my leather grip in the other. We followed the river for some distance 
and then turned in among the hills and walked on into the mountains 
toward the robbers’ den, and what awaited us we did not know. 

As we walked along I could tell by the sun and the position of 
my shadow that we were travelling about northwest. I took mental 
note of the different landmarks, hills, trees, rocks, etc., so that I would 
know which way to travel if I ever got away. I did not expect, however, 
to escape very soon. All natural help was vain. 

It was hard tramping made the more so by our wet clothing, and 
as we were hurried along my bare feet were cut by the sharp stones that 
lined the rugged paths, and caused me at times to limp a little. But 
the pain was almost forgotten in the new sounds and scenes that greeted 
us at every turn, and the thought of the uncertain fate that possibly 
awaited us before our journey was ended. I confidently expected that 
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the Lord would see me through though whether or not I might have to 
spend weeks a captive in the mountains I did not know. 

The crowd of captives bound with ropes around neck and arms, 
and the captors with their stolen booty and urging the captives to walk 
faster, and striking them with stones or sword, presented quite a picture, 
and I thought as I walked along that after passing through these 
experiences I would like to preach on the Babylonian captivity. The 
ropes around the captives’ necks and my own especially reminded me 
of Dr. Mantle’s illustration of the political prisoners in England. I 
forgot the illustration, hut I remembered the rope. 

The robber that was following me did not hit me. hut he gave my 
grip some terrific cracks with an old style executioner's sword as he 
yelled. “Fi-ti." hurry up. Soon I had a hole pounded in the side of 
my grip and fearing lest my legs might get the next hang by mistake I 
walked faster and got ahead of the next prisoner. 

We had travelled for some time when we came to the toot of 
a high hill the top of which was enclosed by a high earthen wall. We 
could see ahead that the robbers were occupying this hill, and also 
other smaller hills around it from the summits of which they could 
see all over the country and watch the roads running in different 
directions. Robbers laden with booty could he seen ascending 
the highest hill to the enclosure above, and we could hear distant 
shooting to the north and thought, perhaps, the robbers were attacking 
another boat. 

When we reached the foot of the highest hill, one who seemed to 
be a robber chief came down, signal flag in hand, and consulted with 
our men as to what route we should go. We had a moment's rest and 
then started off again, this time the robbers going before and behind 
while the captives were kept in the center. We had not travelled a 
great distance when bullets began to soar over our heads. Another halt 
was called and then we were hnstled off the path and through the long 
grass to the right. We passed through a small cornfield and as we 
did so bullets came crashing through the corn and then for the first 
time I realized that soldiers were coming to our rescue and that a fight 
was on between them and the robbers. It was becoming evident that 
our crowd had to change its course and retreat. The retreat began but 
every now and then we had to drop to the ground as bullets were whistling 
past us every minute. The running threw us into disorder and conse¬ 
quently we were not as well guarded as before. The robbers threatened 
to shoot anyone who attempted to get away and I knew my chances of 
escape were slim. In the crowd a Chinaman might dodge to one side 
for a moment unobserved, but not so a missionary dressed in American 
costume. I knew therefore that an unsuccessful attempt to get away 
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might mean instant death, and so I kept close beside my armed guadians, 
I ran when they ran. stopped when they stopped, ducked when they 
ducked. They probably guessed by the way I yielded to them in 
everything that I was a married man. That yielding spirit, however, 
was all on the outside. Inside I had a few little thoughts that I was 
keeping to myself and anxious for an opportunity to put them into 
operation. Finally after a run and a brief pause we started on again. 
I feigned to start with the rest, but didn’t and as the robbers were on 
the run they did not notice me for a moment and grip in hand. I turned 
and darted backward through the long grass. When at last I poked my 
head up I could see the approaching soldiers, but in the distance, in the 
excitement they mistook me for a robber and leveled their rifles to fire. 
Down I went to Mother Earth and crept along a little further. Three 
soldiers ran toward me with rifles ready to shoot, hut when they came 
closer they saw’ I was a captive and lowered their guns. 

By this time the robbers had noticed that several prisoners were 
escaping and they turned a brisk fire in our directions. The ground was 
stirred up around us by the bullets and the soldiers told us to run and 
they ran with us. When we had gotten out of range of the robbers’ 
rifles the soldiers grabbed us and searched us for money. My grip was 
opened and shoes, mouth organ and other things that the (first) robbers 
had missed were taken and then I was unbound and the rope taken off my 
neck and arms. Later the soldiers pitied me and gave me back my shoes. 

The robbers could be plainly seen standing on the hillside but the 
soldiers did not molest them further as they said their own ammunition 
was insufficient. They therefore left the robbers with their other captives 
and with the loot which they had recovered for themselves they returned 
in triumph to the shelter of their barracks and to the opium pipes which 
they had left behind. 

The robbers were left on the hilltop in full sight of everybody. 
The hill could have easily been surrounded and that crowd of robbers 
captured, but the soldiers said they had used up their ammunition and 
were outnumbered. Five other captives escaped in a similar manner 
and after being searched we were a!! taken back by the soldiers to their 
headquarters at Lohkeo where we were given water to wash and some¬ 
thing to eat. 

This is the biggest robbery that has occurred on the river for years. 
Kidnapping was on a large scale, about fifty men and thirty women and 
girls being taken, while everybody on the boat suffered more or less. 
The captain alone of all the crew escaped. As soon as the robbers reached 
the boat they searched for the captain, but at the first sign of danger he 
had jumped out of bed and partly by boat and partly by wading he got to 
the shore under a brisk fire and ran to the nearest market town three miles 
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away and gave the alarm. However, it was early in the morning and 
the soldiers had not yet eaten their morning rice. This, oi course, must 
be attended to first. Vegetables and meat were bought and the rice 
put on the fire to boil and when it was cooked all sat down to a hurried 
meal, while all the time three miles away men and women were being 
murdered, robbed, tied up and led away to robber haunts in the mountains. 
The very hill that the robbers occupied could be plainly seen from the 
market town where the soldiers were leisurely preparing for the rescue. 
Of course it would have been more dangerous to have attacked the 
robbers while they were looting; far safer to wait until they had gotten 
away with their booty and then fire a few shots from the rear. 

Other military centers were also notified, but were alike dilatory. 
One walled city within eight miles of the robbery was notified by special 
messenger and eighteen hours later the official arrived with his braves 
fully armed and anxious for the conflict. 

Word was also sent to the city of Liuchow. Here are stationed 
over two thousand soldiers. When the authorities heard of the robbery 
the city was thrown into a state of excitement and a government gunboat, 
with maxim guns and a company of soldiers were sent posthaste down 
the river. They came within sight of the robbers, saw their fires burning 
on the hilltop, knew that the passengers who had been taken captive a 
few hours before could not be far away, yet the soldiers turned un¬ 
concernedly away and enquired for the remainder of the opium which 
the robbers had not been able to carry away, and having secured twenty- 
seven cases of the drug it was placed on board the gunboat and boat and 
the soldiers returned to the city proud of their noble rescue and anticipating 
the rewards that might await them for their deeds of gallantry!! 

Later soldiers were sent to the boat to secure the baggage left by the 
passengers when they were taken captive, and carry back the loot that 
was piled up on the shore which the robbers could not carry away. This 
they did, but on the return journey one could see here and there the 
loads placed down upon the road while the soldiers picked out what they 
wanted and ran away and hid it for themselves before continuing their 
journey. 

Many of the passengers lost their all. One gentleman of means 
had recently retired from official life and with his entire family was 
moving to Canton for safety. There were fifteen in his family and 
all of them taken captive and led away. The one gentleman and his 
wife walked until they could walk no further and when crossing a stream 
fell down exhausted. The robbers pulled them up by the ropes around 
their necks and urged them on, but they soon fell down again. Finally 
they were left by the roadside and eventually found their way back to 
the boat Later two of the younger sons were released, but eleven of 
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the family, mostly girls or young women, were taken away and have not 
been heard of since. 

Another family, out of a household of twenty-two, only six escaped 
leaving sixteen unaccounted for. 

My own losses were not so heavy owing to the fact that the robbers 
did not seem to care for American clothing. They took my heavy winter 
overcoat and other things to the value of about one hundred dollars, but 
later I received a small rebate for while running with the robbers I saw 
a roll of bills in the path. I paused a second and looked at it, but money 
had little attraction for me just then. I thought, of course, to-night I 
will be bound hand and foot and probably searched again when my watch 
and the money in my'socks will be taken from me. But another thought 
entered my head and so hastily snatching tip the roll I put it in my vest 
pocket and ran on with the others. When I got away from the robbers 
I counted the roll and found it contained thirteen dollars, Canton notes. 
It was enough money to buy something to eat and to pay my way back 
home and convinced me as never before that thirteen is not an unlucky 
number. Praise the Lord. 

During the hours of excitement and danger I did not feel any 
particular pain, but when the excitement was over for days after the 
arm that had been bound had a funny feeling that reminded me that 
I had been kidnapped. Wading the cold river and later streaming with 
perspiration as we were hurried over the paths and through the fields 
brought on such a dreadful cold that for days I could not speak above 
a whisper, but my heart bubbled over with joy as I thought of the great 
deliverance God had given me and of possible future years of service 
in this interesting field should the Lord tarry. 

People who think missionary life is humdrum or monotonous 
ought to come to South China, to the wilds of Kwangsi. Here there 
is enough excitement and danger to satisfy the most venturesome. But 
though:— 

“Oft in danger, off in woe 

Onward Christian, onward go, 

Let not fears your course impede 

Great your strength if great your need.” 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint 

(Continuing “Woman’s Work in the Far East”) 


Women and the Church 

RUTH CHENG 


bound socially, legally, and economically that they have become 
dependent upon and submissive to men. They have been conquered 
and restricted by men so that they have become men's parasites. 
Fortunately in recent years, owing to the instillation of knowledge, the 
change of thought, and the consciousness of people this system of 
restriction has been gradually improved. From the physiological, 
psychological, and ethical points of view, such a state of affairs cannot 
be tolerated in the present world. Women should not he put under the 
subjection of men. They have their individual good qualities, and their 
individual responsibilities. They should have the same kind of position 
as men. Their abilities should have equal opportunity for development 
as those of men. Taking the economic and social conditions into 
consideration the position of women is extraordinarily important, for 
social progress and economic development depend entirely upon the 
individual development. The reason of their social depression is due 
to the fact that half of the individual constituents in society are deficient, 
ignorant, retrogressive and lifeless. The question of the place of women 
in social life, therefore, cannot be dismissed without much study. 

Education is now transforming those women who were passive, 
bound, dependent, and lifeless into active, free, independent and lively 
constituents of society. In social relations they understand their rights 
as well as their responsibilities. They have come out from their dark, 
unhappy, limited little world and entered into the bright, free and 
boundless big world. They want to lead a life with human rights and 
render their service to the welfare of humanity. On one hand these 
women are keen to the new civilization while on the other hand they 
realize their responsibility toward society. Despite the fact that women 
of this type are rare in China to-day yet the number is daily increasing. 
These women want to obtain opportunities for developing their natural 



HENEVER the word “woman” is mentioned it is impossible 
for the Chinese not to think of the long, tragic history in its 
connection. For centuries the Chinese women have been so 


* As given at the National Christian Conference. 
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abilities in society. They wish also to lend their aid in improving 
social conditions. Although sometimes they are inefficient in their 
work because of lack of experience, yet they are commendable for their 
untiring and energetic effort. Sometimes they may be too hasty, but 
we believe that through hardships they may learn to reach their proper 
place. Sometimes they may not be very clear about the meaning of 
service or sacrifice but their zealous effort and energetic spirit cannot 
very well be slighted. It is unnecessary for me to comment in detail 
upon what Chinese women have done in recent years—their spirit of 
service and their devout patriotism. They do all this because they wish 
to gain what should, be theirs—their position, their rights and their 
duties in the society. 

The women in the Church have also been affected hv this new 
life and new thinking. This is by no means a new subject in the 
Church, however, as wherever Christianity goes one of the Church 
activities is to elevate the position of women. I am afraid that the word 
“elevation” is but a relative term, that is, to make the position of 
women higher than it was before. Even this has not yet been 
satisfactorily done. Perhaps it is done in the “next to the best” and 
not in the “best” way. Have we not found how Girist, the leader 
of the Church, handed His most precious doctrine to women, how He 
gave the best opportunity to women so that they could give their 
contribution to the Kingdom of God? Does not the present Chinese 
Church suffer deeply from the pain of wrong conditions? Do we realize 
that the unprogressive state in the Church is due to the fact that the 
women in the Church have not the opportunity of enjoying their privileges 
to the full ? 

The following are some of the problems which the present Chinese 
Church should study without delay: 

1. Does the present Chinese Church really respect women? 

The word “respect” here does not mean Anything on the surface but 
something real. I do not mean "respect” in connection with etiquette, 
as women are respected in the Western countries. For instance, men 
showing their respect for women, take off their hats, offer their seats 
when they see them, and other outward signs of courtesy. Whenever 
questions arise which concern politics, society and important organizations 
women are not allowed to take part. Of course, these things are 
not created by the Church but by the social customs. If the Church 
people realize the fact that this kind of respect will be of no practical 
use then it can be improved. But if the Church continues to adopt this 
way of respecting the Chinese women I fear they can never he satisfied 
in connection with their personal responsibilities and rights. 
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2. Regarding the illiterate women in the Church. 

The number of illiterate men members of the Chinese Church is 
not small, but the number of women adherents who can neither read 
nor write is even greater. Because of this fact, a good many women 
cannot study the Bible. Since they are unable to read the Bible their 
knowledge about the experience of Christ and the history of religions 
becomes limited. Naturally they cannot hold responsibility in their 
service to the Church. I wonder what will be the best way to deal with 
this question. 

3. Regarding Church Government. 

o. In the Chinese Church at present, in some places women are 
given the right to speak in conferences as well as the opportunity 
to plan for the work of the Church. But in some places women 
are still considered as incompetent to do these things. Only 
the men members or men officers of the Church are empowered 
to deal with this kind of work. 

b. People in some places think that the ordination of women is 
out of the question and women pastors are simply impossibilities. 
I do not intend to advocate that the Church ought to have 
women pastors, but I would simply like to ask the reason why 
women cannot have such rights. If the Western Church because 
of historical development and cither reasons has adopted such 
an attitude, has the Chinese Church the same reason for doing 
so? If the ancient Church with sufficient reasons, considered 
that women could not have such rights are those reasons 
sufficient enough to be applied to the present Church? 

c. Taking for example the much discussed National Christian 
Council I wish to ask* whether women are taking part in the 
making of its plans. Will it be satisfactory to have a certain 
percentage of women in the Council? Are men and women 
on the same plane in it and are their opportunities equal? Or 
will the women just be the dependents in the Council? “Same 
plane" and “equal” do not mean they should have the same 
number of delegates, which will be an utter impossibility, but 
they mean the equality of opportunity of both men and women 
in practice and in promoting the advance of the Church. 

4. Equality of higher education for both men and women. 

None of the questions mentioned above will be accomplished if 

there are no proper leaders. The duty of the Church is to take in those 
who have qualifications for leadership, and give them a proper education 
and an opportunity for self-development. 
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Of course, I do not mean that everybody can be a leader and every 
one can utilize her higher education to the best advantage. But if we 
examine the present Church and the social conditions of China we realize 
that women leaders are unavailable. Moreover, most of the women 
leaders in the Church to-day are unable to meet the needs of the thinking 
women in society. If the Church fails to keep pace with the tide of 
social civilization and provide leaders who can meet present needs, the 
work of the Church may be greatly affected. 

In view of the above considerations, I appeal to all ot you to pay atten¬ 
tion to the training of women leaders by giving them the fullest, best, and 
most appropriate sort of opportunity. To women in general, give 
a widely diffused training so that all Church members, both men 
and women, may have equal opportunity and bear the same responsibility. 

I wish also to appeal to the women of the Church not to be indifferent 
to those responsibilities. We must fulfil our responsibilities as a part 
of Christ and with Christ as the Head, let us build the Church in China. 

-^ 9 —- 

Obituaries 


Marcus Mackenzie, M.D., Edmund Fallows Lawson, M.B. 

TIN June 11th, Dr. E. F. Lawson died of what was diagnosed as 

I I pneumonic plague, contracted while attending a similar case. 

V/ On June 18th, Dr, Marcus Mackenzie also died of this disease, 
contracted probably while attending Dr. Lawson. This double 
loss under such tragic circumstances is deeply felt. 

Dr. Mackenzie was bom in 1871 in Dublin. He came to China 
as a Clergyman and a Doctor in the year 1897 under the Dublin University 
Fukien Mission, and was located in Funing. In February 1904 he 
married Miss A. E. M. Aston of the C.E.Z.M.S., Honghwa, who died 
in October of the same year. In 1909 he married Miss Ethel Skegg, 
also of the C.E.Z.M.S., Foochow, who died in August 1911. By his 
second wife he leaves one son, Marcus, a boy of eleven years of age, who 
is at school in England. To him we render our loving sympathy. Dr. 
Mackenzie served in the R.A.M.C. from 1916 to 1919. 

Dr. Lawson, though he joined the Mission in 1912, had only spent 
about five years in Fukien. Part of that time was spent in Funing, 
for he also was a member of the Dublin University Mission, and part in 
Foochow. He had to go home twice for special reasons, and the second 
time, which was during the war, he joined the R.A.M.C. and only 
returned to Fukien a year ago. 
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Rev. A. Elwin 

Rev. A. Elwin died in London on May 1st, 1922, in his seventy- 
sixth year. He was for forty years a missionary of the C.M.S. in 
China. He arrived in China in 1807, was the second missionary to 
take up work in Hangchow and the first to erect a foreign residence 
there. He did pioneer work in many places never before entered by 
a white man. In 1895 he became C.M.S. Secretary located in Shanghai. 
In 1902 he became Secretary to the Church Literature Society for China 
with headquarters in London. Mr. Elwin always knew how to speak 
about his missionary work and did great work along this line. He 
deeply loved the Chinese people and has left behind him a fragrant 
name. One of his sons is connected with the work for Chinese students 
in Tokyo, Japan, and another is a doctor in India. His daughter had 
charge of afn orphanage for fifteen years and is at present headmistress 
of the Shanghai Municipal Council School for Giris. 


Dr. Andrew Young 

Dr. Andrew Young is the third doctor which the English Baptist 
Mission in Shensi has lost through typhus. He came to Tsinanfu 
in 1905 and was early known for his deep spirituality. His zeal was 
untiring resulting in frequent expenditure of physical and emotional 
energy. He spent himself utterly for his patients. Chinese, American, 
British and Swedish residents all called on him. Protestants, Scan¬ 
dinavians, Francescans, Mahommedans, Buddhists, Confucianists and 
Taoists were numbered among his friends. The deaths of Stanley 
Jenkins and Cecil Robertson through the same disease left him in 
charge of the always overcrowded Tsinanfu Hospital. Dr. Young came 
to China after a term spent in the Congo and somewhat later in life 
than the average missionary, yet he acquired a good working knowledge 
of the Chinese language. On account of the sweetness of his character 
he was called “Saint Andrew.” He left behind a widow and three 
young children, who, with many friends, will ever miss his kindly 
ministrations. 


Miss Anna V. Blough 

On May 9, 1922, the woman’s evangelistic work of China lost an 
able and faithful worker by the death of Miss Anna V. Blough, who 
came to China in 1913. During the famine of 1920-21 she was chief 
recruiting officer for the Red Cross Relief Work of this district where 
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twenty thousand famine laborers were employed in road building. She 
had been teaching classes of village women all winter and spring and 
bad large plans for the future. During one of these classes she was 
taken with the dread disease typhus. 


Our Book Table 


Studies is the Chinese Drama. By Kate Buss. Boston, The tour Seas Co. 1922. 

On the first flyleaf we read: “One thousand copies only of that 
look have been printed on old style book paper and the type distributed 
m the month of January 1922.” The cover is attractive with a red back 
and upper edge, the rest in deep yellow. The size (9# x 6# in.) makes 
it inconvenient to mail, unless well protected. The margins of the letter- 
press are wide as befit a de luxe book. We know nothing and are told 
nothing of the author (“a newspaper woman”), except that she is in¬ 
terested in the Chinese drama. There are nine chapters dealing with 
the Origin of the Chinese Drama, Types of Plays and Characters, the 
Actors, the Music, Costumes, and Customs, with the Religious Influence 
of the Drama. Among the twenty-seven illustrations are some fine representa¬ 
tions of leading actors, but many others are woodcuts of Chinese gods, 
characters, and symbols. Numerous writers on the Chinese drama have 
been consulted, and there are copious quotations especially from the 
French. The influence of the French language indeed is predominant, 
emperor being printed emperour, elaborate, elabourate, humorous, humourous, 
interior, interiour, etc. 

The orthography of Chinese names is bewildering, as Kaing T'ai 
Kung (?) Tae Keih for the 'great extreme’ T’ai Chi. Ch’ien Lung is 
called (page 49) a “Ming Emperour.” There is a “Tsur dynasty,” as 
well as well as a “Hue dynasty.” It is a great exaggeration to say 
(page 72) that “Chinese villages are few which do not have at least one 
annual series of dramatic performance.” Tens of thousands of “villages” 
are mere hamlets too small and too poor to afford such luxuries; but on 
the other hand several villages may combine and divide the expense. The 
book is interesting, but rather inconsequential. The author concludes by 
observing that it is “a disturbing and vital question whether or not the 
republican government will corrupt the imperial drama to destroy such 
unparalleled stage traditions.” 

A. H. S. 


The Bells or the Blue Pagoda. The Strange Enchantment of a Chinese Doctor. 
By Jean Carter Cochran. Westminster Press. Pp. 281. 

Miss Cochran has written a melodramatic but very Chinese tale 
which in defiance of the boycott is strung upon verses heading each 
chapter which are taken from Alfred Noyes’ “The Flower of Old Japan.” 
It is a story, located apparently in Nanking some years ago, of the kid- 
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napping of the small daughter of a Chinese nobleman, her rescue by a 
mission, and subsequent pursuit in China and even overseas, by professional 
kidnappers through the most amazing and improbable circumstances. It is 
entertaining reading for a summer’s day but would, one would judge, 
give a very distorted impression of the probabilities of life here to a 
reader unfamiliar with China. 


The Strekt of Precious Pearls. By Nora Walk. The Woman's PtmrNew York. 

Price, Cold 75 cents. 

This story is a good illustration of Chinese life and the effect thereon 
of Western civilization. Kuei Ping, around whom this story evolves, 
having been educated in a foreign mission school, imbibes the Western 
idea of freedom and tries to introduce it into her own life. For a time 
all is well, but her happiness wanes when her husband falls a victim to 
the drug habit, and then even Christianity is forgotten and Kuei Ping 
again worships the ancient Chinese idols. The circumstances which 
lead her back to Christ and to building a Christian school and church 
make a very interesting storv. This book would be greatly appreciated by 
the children of the home country, who love the direct facts of Eastern Ire 
devoid of unnecessary detail. 


A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. By William K. Wright. Macmillan Co., 
Keic York. 

This book of 463 pages, including notes, is an attempt to study 
religion from a scientific viewpoint. It is difficult to summarize it. 
In the main its chief use is that it gives a resume of the ideas and books 
of many of the leading thinkers on religious problems: the author's 
opinions are not very prominent. It, of course, treats religion from the 
viewpoint of evolution. Its theistic conclusions will be. unsatisfactory to 
many people. The book attempts to answer the question, “What is a 
Christian and what is the function of Christianity?” The author shows 
that life has a purpose and that the universe is teleological. He attempts, 
however, to take a middle ground between determinism and indeterminism. 
The book is undoubtedly an attempt to bring together somewhat the 
implications of science and religion including Christianity. To study it 
helps one understand both the possibilities and the limitations of science 
with regard to religion. Furthermore, it clarifies some of the actual 
problems facing the religious world to-day. The author says has 
never endeavoured to change anyone’s religious convictions and has usually 
advised students who have consulted him to continue in the religious 
faith and associations in which they have been brought up unless new 
convictions render this impossible. We think this book will help produce 
sympathy and toleration for those who arrive at different religious 
conclusions from oneself, which the author thinks is a primary essential 
for the modern advocate of religion. It is intended to be used as a basis 
on which one may work out a personal religious philosophy. We are 
inclined to think, however, that one would have to be well advanced in 
the subject to be able to develop it further. The book helps one realize 
the supreme importance of making Christ the starting point for ethical 
and religious thinking. 
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Education and Chinese Agriculture. By Kenyon L. Butterfield, A.M., LLD. The 
China Christian Educational Association, Shanghai, Pp. 62. Mcx. 30 cents. 

This is Dr. Butterfield's full report on Agricultural Education in 
China; a summary of it appears in the regular report of the Education 
Commission. One can only secure an adequate understanding of China’s 
educational problem in agriculture by reading the full report. Dr. 
Butterfield has given a new impetus to Agricultural Education in both 
Christian and Government circles. His recommendation to the Govern¬ 
ment that an Agricultural Conference be held for the purpose of work¬ 
ing out an all China Agricultural Program became an accomplished fact 
at Tsinan on July 4th-7th of this year. 

Part I of the report summarizes the work now lieing done under 
Christian auspices and cites the interest which is rapidly growing in 
Agricultural Missions. 

Part II is the report to His Excellency, the Vice-Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, Peking. Here the Rural Problem in China is treated under such 
main divisions as; the land question, labor efficiency, possible improve¬ 
ments in production, some economic problems, social life, etc. Under 
the topic, “The Task of Agricultural Education” the following subjects 
are given as being involved in the process of endeavoring to educate the 
farm people of China; 1st. The village school. 2nd. Agriculture as material 
in general education, 3rd, Vocational agriculture, 4th, Middle school 
agriculture, 5th, Agricultural colleges, 6th, Teaching method. 7th, Train¬ 
ing of teachers of agriculture, 8th, Graduate work. 9th, Training abroad. 
10th, Adult education, 11th, Illiteracy. 12th, Girls and women in relation 
to agricultural education. 13th, Investigation. 14th. World agriculture. 
Seven practical suggestions for early endeavor are also given. 

Part III deals with the plan of agriculture in a system of Christian 
education. The “slogan” of the agricultural work should be: “To help 
Christianize the farm villages of China." Dr. Butterfield carefully out¬ 
lines the different types of agricultural education that the church should 
undertake as well as regions in which it should be done. 

After reading the report, one cannot but feel that the problem has 
been dealt with in a broad and far-sighted manner. Dr. Butterfield has 
made a real contribution to the cause of agricultural education in China. 

The reader should note that Part II is printed in Chinese and may 
by secured from the College of Agriculture. Southeastern University, 
Nanking, or from the College of Agriculture and Forestry, University of 
Nanking, Nanking. 


Religious Education. By William Walter Smith. Published h: 1909 by The 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, H'». 

Religious Education is what its author suggests in the subtitle, a 
Comprehensive Textbook. Dr. Smith has attempted to cover the entire 
field of Education as it applies to Religious Education, especially in the 
Sunday School. Some of the large topics treated are the Aim of Educa¬ 
tion. Child Study and the Psychology of Adolescence, Methods of 
Teaching, the Curriculum. School Organization and Administration, and 
History of Education. Quotations from many writers in these fields are 
used freely and the book is a composite of the views held fifteen years 
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ago. It might prove useful to a busy worker who has had no training 
in Religious Education and who has little time for extensive reading 
on the subject. 


G. C. 


Sex—for Parents and Teachers. By William Lf.laxij Stowell, M.D. Publishers, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. G. $3.00. 

Parents and teachers nowadays have many aids towards the difficult 
task of training young people in sex hygiene. The present volume forms 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject, treating with 
special fullness the physiological side. It will help many who feel 
hampered in speaking of these matters because their own information 
is vague and incomplete. A striking feature is the number of excellent 
illustrations and the clearness with which the whole subject of sex rela¬ 
tions and reproduction is treated, first in plants, then in well-chosen 
examples from insect life, then in fishes, then in mammals and man himself. 
The effect is certainly calculated to demonstrate to the reader the wonders 
of Nature and the greatness of Him who made man and beast. The 
author deals with the problems of adolescence and adds helpful chapters 
on terminology, heredity, Mendel’s law and eugenics. A most useful book. 


The Sword or the Cross. By Kirby Page. George H. Doran Co. New York. 

G. $120 net. 

“The Sword or the Cross” is an interesting and instructive treatise 
on the social problems of drink, slavery, and particularly of war. The 
views of Jesus on these matters are brought forth to support the author’s 
statements and afford much enlightenment On the whole, Mr. Page treats 
the subject of war delicately and sympathetically. Not everyone, however, 
will agree with his championship of conscientious objectors. Conscientious 
objection and every possible step to avert war is a splendid doctrine, but 
when war is actually at one’s door it does not seem feasible to every one that 
any law or principle, spiritual or secular, should forbid fighting for the 
cause of right. The general broad outlook of this book will gain for it 
widespread appreciation. 


The Historians and the English Reformation. John Stockton Littf.ll. Pp. 

VI11-307. US. $2.50. Milwaukee, The Young Churchman Co. 

This book is a criticism and complaint against the interpretation 
given in many histories and especially in the teaching in American schools 
and colleges concerning the effect of the Reformation in England upon 
the historical continuity of the English church. The author’s point of 
view is, to quote Freeman, that “legally and historically the English 
church before the Reformation and the church after the Reformation are 
one and the same body.” Macaulay especially, and perhaps the majority 
of historians following him, are held responsible for the view most 
prevalent in America “that at the Reformation the old Church was 
banished and in its stead a new Church was founded.” Admittedly the 
question is one of fine historical interpretation reaching back into situations 
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antedating the Reformation itself. The author feels that in the modern 
teaching of history in schools and colleges, at least a modest reserve should 
be maintained on such a moot problem—especially as it touches the religious 
sensibilities of a section of the American people. So far as our public- 
schools are concerned, with their principle of the unchallenged minimum 
as to religious teaching, there may be some basis for the author’s complaint. 
But it must be evident that to attempt a strictly neutral presentation is 
neither easy nor altogether satisfactory. Certainly in the higher study 
of history, such a question for most students ceases to he a religious 
question and Incomes one for scientific historic research. Suspended 
judgment here is not to l)e sought. The book will l»e of interest to those 
whose faith sets store by such matters as historical continuity. To 
others admiration of the assiduous labor of the author will be mingled 
with wonder at the object upon which it is expended. The Church of 
England seems to them just about the same, whether its external organiza¬ 
tion originated at the time of Henry VIII or reaches back in some unique 
relationship to pre-Reformation Christianity. 

Perok. 


Africa in the Making. By H. D. Hoofer. C/tiled Council foe Missionary Educil¬ 
ium. Edinburgh House, Eaton Cate. London. S. II'. /. Price >(-. 

This book gives glimpses of problems which now confront the 
Christian movement in Africa. It would be useful for classes in mission 
study and students who know enough English to read it direct. It will 
also furnish information for addresses. All too little is known by 
Chinese Christians of the Christian movement abroad. The book is 
well illustrated, showing the influence of Western civilization as well as 
of Christianity. 


Minnie J. Reynolds. How Man Conocerfd Nature. AVa- York. The Macmillan 
Co. W2L Pp . Ml. 16 mo. 

The title well describes this book, it tells for children a part of 
the story told by Mr. Wells in his Outline of History. It describes the 
evolution of tools, domestication of animals and plants, and the development 
of clothing, houses, money, and—“the greatest conquest of all’’—the 
spiritual elements of civilization which made the material development 
possible. The story is told in straightforward plain English, which can 
be read by students in their third year of English study. It is attractively 
illustrated. The matter is interesting and simple but not childish. The 
book has been used with satisfaction bv several schools in China. 

B. G. 


• H % (Jesus Christ). By Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie. Hartford. (Dr. D. 
MacGillivkay, translator.) Chinese Literature Society. Shanghai Mandarin. 120 
ftvo. pages. 15 cents Mex. 

This excellent translation should need no further commendation 
than the fact that the original appears in Hasting's Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics. Here is a careful exposition of the Person of Christ, at 
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once modern, scientific, and reverent. Theological and other students, 
Christian teachers and preachers in general will find in it much food for 
thought. The translation is lucid and attractive. The booklet will serve 
in arming the Christian in his conflict with those who do not realize the 
Divinity of Christ. Better, it will serve to show that Christ is the one and 
all of Christianity, and will help to win others towards this one source of 
“sweetness and light.” 

L. 


Joseph Gundry Alexander. By Horace G. Alexander. The Swarthmore Press, Ltd, 
72 Oxford St., London, IV. 1. Price Seven Shillings and Six Pence net. 

This is the life of an English Quaker written by his son. “The book 
describes his activities in connection with anti-opium, peace, anti-slavery 
and other great causes, his journeys through India, China, France and 
other countries in the three northern continents, and his efforts to apply 
Quaker principles, as the essence of Christianity, to some of the great 
problems of modern life.” 

R. C. B. 


One Hundred Questions about Owning Things. Stewardship Series No. 1. Cen¬ 
tenary Movement, 4 Quinsan Cardens. 

“One Hundred Questions about Owning Things” is a useful little 
manual in catechism form, it illustrates in a helpful way how the 
ownership of material things is legitimate, and indeed desirable, if God’s 
supremacy be primarily recognized, and explains many points of doubt 
in this connection. 


World Friendship, Inc. By }. Lovell Murray. Author of the Call of A World 
Task. New York, Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada. 186 pp. 

This is a capital mission study textbook, one of the best we have 
seen. There are seven chapters; the world's health, in factory and 

FIELD, GATEWAYS TO THE MIND, THE ROMANCE OF THE PRINTED PAGE, 
PLANTERS EXTRAORDINARY, SERVANTS OF SOCIETY, WELDING THE WORLD. 
Instead of a preface the author opens his subject by a racy and arresting 
description of a “Personally Conducted” run about Canton. Although the 
book was written especially for use in mission study classes—and we 
predict it will bring many young people to the foreign field—it has 
much of interest for the general reader. 

M.N.G. 


The Hidden Romance of the New Testament. By James Alex. Robertson, 
Professor of New Testament, United Free Church College, Aberdeen. London, 
James Clarke Sr Co. 12 mo. Pp. 267. Price 6 - 

This book is a volume in “The Humanism of the Bible” series. It 
has the charm of well handled historical romance and an attractive style, 
with the added interest of sacred associations. “To discover the home¬ 
lier personal background out of which the New Testament sprang is to 
relate it more nearly to the life of our day.” If history has any aim it 
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is to make the life of the past real to us to-day. What matter if some 
of the details are “conjectures and theories with only a high degree of 
probability.” The reader is never led astray with regard to main facts and 
as concerns minor matters—surely a vivid possible truth is far preferable 
as a medium of historical narrative to the sterile monotony of a vacuum. 
The method used is to weave together statements and allusions of Scrip¬ 
ture with reliable tradition gathered from other sources, and to fill out the 
details with ingenious conjectures. Thus many of the minor characters of the 
New Testament, Joseph of Arimathea, John Mark, Barnabas identified 
with the Rich Young Ruler, Stephen, Priscilla as the author of Hebrews, 
Matthew, James, the brother of Jesus, Luke the Macedonian, are made 
to stand out in flesh and blood distinctness. A good appetizer for any 
who find their interest in New Testament narratives beginning to flag. 

Perob. 


Questions on Acts. By Rev. Chas. R. Erdmann, D.D. Translated by Mrs. Madge 
D. Matee r, Weilisien. Mex. $0.03. 

This small book in Easy Wen gives on the first leaf an analysis of 
Acts in three parts, which is again subdivided into the twenty-one chief 
topics of the narrative. 

The body of the work then takes up in question form the main 
points, two hundred and thirty-one in all, of Luke’s record, indicating 
beneath each question by chapter and verse, those portions of the Bible 
which shed light on that particular question. The plan is a good one 
and if consistently carried out, would add much to one’s knowledge, not 
only of the Book of Acts, but also of the Scriptures in general, and the 
book—especially if we could have a Mandarin edition—should be useful in 
evangelist and similar classes. Some slight improvement might be made 
in the classification of the questions given, but this and other minor 
improvements will doubtless be cared for in the next edition. 

H. \Y. M. 


Correspondence 


FALSE REPORTS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:— Can you find space 
for a few lines from one who was 
privileged to be a Home Board 
Delegate to the National Con¬ 
ference in China? In the hope 
that you can, I append a few 
extracts from my diary of the last 
few days. 


Saturday, June 24. Reached 
Vancouver after a good journey 
from Shanghai in the new C.P.S. 
vessel The Empress of Canada/ 
Within an hour of landing was 
asked if I would speak on Wednes¬ 
day, June 28, at a meeting in the 
First Baptist Church in the city. 
Consented to speak on the National 
Conference, etc. 

Monday, June 26. In my morn¬ 
ing’s Scripture portion, in Exodus, 
read:—“Thou shalt not take up 
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a false report/' Prayed for wis¬ 
dom and grace to know and sjnrak 
the truth in all things. 

In the evening picked up a copy 
of the American Sunday School 
Times . dated June 24. 1922. and 
read as follows:— 

“The American public has not realized 
that not one, but two civil wars have 
been in progress in China this spring. 
And the missionary crisis is more serious 
than the military. 

“An officer of the British Army wrote 
to the Editor from the Far East, on the 
opening day of the [National] Con¬ 
ference, the following significant com¬ 
ment 

China is now in the throes of a 
civil war. but far worse is the fact that 
at this great missionary conference there , 
are now two camps. The latest news 1 
is very serious, and great efforts will 
be made to keep the actual facts from 
reaching the supporters at home.* 

“The ‘actual facts' will reach the 
home field in the next two issue’s of the 
Sunday School Times.’' 

Then follows the following extract 
from the forthcoming articles by Dr. 

S. I. Woodbridge, a sample of what is 
to come. 

“The self-sacrificing work of a cen¬ 
tury received scam notice; fWhat about 
the monumental survey?) the creeds and 
formularies of the great historic churches 
of the West that have given strength 
and stability . . . the fundamentals of 
God’s Word. ... are regarded by some 
speakers as of little or no value. It was 
truly pathetic to note the reception given 
to the earnest words of a Bishop of the 
Church of England when he pleaded for j 
a conservation of the heritage of ages 
that was so precious to his church. 
Disrespectful laughter greeted his ap 
peal.” 

Perplexed by the last remark of 
Dr. Woodbridge I showed the 
paper to a friend, a member of the 
Business Committee of the Con¬ 
ference. with whom I had crossed 
the Pacific. Agreed with him that 
it must refer to Bishop Molony’s 
remarks on Episcopacy and recalled 
that I had been guilty of smiling at 
the Bishop’s suggestion that the 
Presbyterians should accept all the 


Episcopalian formularies. Sat 
astonished for a considerable time! 
Fell asleep speechless! 

Tuesday. June 27. Woke re¬ 
freshed with faculties restored. 
Partook of an early breakfast and 
went straight to the C.P.R. Station 
where my heavy luggage was. 
bonded through for England. 
Asked the Customs officer if I 
might extract something from a 
bonded trunk. Received his per¬ 
mission so long as it was not con¬ 
traband. Assured him it was as 
harmless as truth, on which there 
was no duty. Opened the trunk 
and extracted the Conference Re¬ 
ports. es]iecially Report of Com¬ 
mission 3, “The Message of the 
Church”; also Dr. T. T. Lew’s 
paper. “The Church of Christ in 
China,” all the Conference Bul¬ 
letins. especially the one in which 
the words “We the members of 
the Conference joyfully confess our 
faith” occur. Thanked the Cus¬ 
tom’s officer and felt like tipping 
him! 

IVednesday. June 28. Have just 
prepared my notes for to-night’s 
meeting. Here they are; 

1. “Exodus XXIII. 1. Thou 
shalt not take up a false report.’ 

2. “Extracts from The Sunday 
School Times. 

3. “Deadly moderation in any 
comments made. 

4. “Extracts from the Con¬ 
ference Reports, etc., as long as 
time will allow.” 

I refrain from comment. Mr, 
Editor, because the internal pres¬ 
sure to do so is a good many more 
pounds to the square inch than I 
am accustomed to. May God 
whom we all love and desire to 
serve give us more love the one to 
the other. It is our only hope, for 
we evidently don’t understand one 
another. 
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I beg to remain, Mr. Editor, with 
warm greetings to you and all your 
readers, 

Yours in heaviness of heart but 
“eternal comfort and good hope.” 

Marshall Broomhall. 
Vancouver, June 28, 1922. 


QUOTING SCRIPTURE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —There is an article in 
the July issue of the Recorder on 
the appeal of the Modern Mind to 
China. The author says, “Every¬ 
where men seek after God if haply 
they may find Him,” This is a 
quotation, though not so indicated 
by inverted commas, from St. Paul’s 
speech at Athens. The absence of 
the commas show that the author 
was writing from memory and, in 


that case, a misquotation might be 
pardoned if it did not contradict 
the original as this does. I will say 
in extenuation of this slip that I 
have heard this text quoted dozens 
of times and always incorrectly. 
What St. Paul said was “That they 
should seek God, if haply, they 
might feel after him, and find him.” 
Please note, there is no “if” and no 
“haply” between a seeking soul and 
God. “They that seek find ” The 
“if, haply,” comes before “feeling 
after” him. Greek, psclaphcseian, 
to grope for. Chinese, ch'uai- 
mo, to feel for. A man may 
“haply” be moved by some impulse 
to stretch out his hands feeling 
after God and if he does so he 
shall certainly find him. This is 
scripture; the other statement is 
not. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

J. D. 


News for the Missionary 


THE FIRST ALL-COLLEGE STUDENTS 
SUMMER CONFERENCE. 

The first exclusively college 
students’ summer conference for 
China was held under the auspices 
of the Student Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. at the Hangchow 
Christian College, July 4-11. There 
were ninety-six student delegates 
from both government and mission¬ 
ary colleges, in Ningpo’ Hangchow, 
Soochow, Nanking, Changsha and 
Shanghai. About thirty leaders 
took part, including several from 
abroad, Dr. H. B. Sharman of 
Toronto University, Mr. Gale 
Seaman, Student Secretary of the 
Y, M. C. A., Pacific Coast region, 


and Dr. E. M. Potcat, formerly of 
the Northern Baptist Board of 
Promotion. The Chairman of the 
Conference was Mr. Andrew Wu 
of the Hangchow Union Evangel¬ 
istic Committee and the Executive 
Secretary was Mr. T. L. Chang of 
the Hangchow Y. M. C. A. 

There was a regrettable lack of 
Chinese leaders, many who were in¬ 
vited finding themselves unable to 
come. This was especially felt in 
the group Bible classes. The work 
of those who did come was greatly 
appreciated, as, for example, the 
addresses by Rev. K. T. Chung of 
Shanghai, Mr. Peter Ch’uan, Mr. 
Daniel Fu, and Rev. Bao of Hang¬ 
chow, but they were only able 
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to stay a day or so. It is to be 
hoped that the great importance of 
this Conference for the enlistment 
and training of students for the 
work of the Kingdom may be in¬ 
creasingly realized by the Chinese 
who are coming into responsibility 
in the work of the Church, and that 
especially members of the faculties 
of the different institutions rep¬ 
resented, both Chinese and foreign, 
may make it a point to reserve this 
period of time in order to accom¬ 
pany their student delegations. 

Dr. Frank Rawlinson led the 
normal class for the Bible study 
group leaders, attention centering 
on the great topics, Jesus, God, the 
Bible, the Church, Sin, and Prayer. 
These group discussions led to a 
large number of personal interviews. 
The plan of dividing the Bible 
study time into three periods, the 
first an introductory meeting of the 
whole Conference in which Dr. 
Rawlinson introduced the day’s 
study, the second, individual study 
(The Horning Watch), the last, 
small group classes, was considered 
by all the most satisfactory plan 
of conference Bible study ever 
followed. 

The other main feature of the 
program was the three open forumS 
which discussed the topics, The 
Anti-Christian Movement; The 
Social Problems of China; and 
School Life Problems. 

The presence of four Japanese 
students from Tung Wen College 
Shanghai, led by Prof. Fujiwara, a 
devout Christian, meant much for 
mutual understanding and respect. 
Two of these delegates, who had had 
previous contact with Christianity, 
declared themselves on decision 
night to have decided to become 
Christians. Two of the Chinese 
students decided to enter the 
Christian Ministry. 


COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. 

The scope of work of the College 
of Agriculture in the University 
of Nanking will be considerably 
widened when the special one year 
course, taught in Mandarin, is 
opened next September. The new 
course runs through one school year 
and one summer totaling eleven 
months. It will combine an inten¬ 
sive study of the most useful 
subjects with an abundance of 
practice by having all classroom 
work arranged or nursery opera¬ 
tions. 

Practically the whole regular 
faculty of the College of Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry will participate 
in giving the courses mentioned 
or in supervising field work. More 
than 800 vtoiv of farm gardens and 
nurseries are available for every line 
of farm practice. The object of 
this course will be primarily to so 
train rural teachers, pastors and 
extension workers that they will be 
able to meet the particular problems 
in their own localities and become 
active community leaders. Second¬ 
arily it is intended to develop farm 
foremen, experiment station man¬ 
agers, operators of pure seed farms, 
etc. In order that students from 
farming communities of but limited 
means may enter, the expenses have 
been reduced to the lowest possible 
figure being only about $128.00 for 
the eleven months for board, tuition, 
books and incidentals. For the first 
year the entering class is limited to 
25, though it is hoped that the use¬ 
fulness of such a work will justify 
the preparation of accommodations 
for a much larger number in sub¬ 
sequent years. 

GINLING COLLEGE—COMMENCE¬ 
MENT. 

The Fourth Commencement of 
Ginling College was held in Nan- 
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king, June 18-21. The Baccalaure¬ 
ate Sermon was preached by Prof. 
T. C. Chao, of Soochow University. 

In place of the usual Class Day 
program, the class this year pre¬ 
sented in English the Antigone of 
Sophocles. The main parts were 
all taken by members of the graduat¬ 
ing class, but other members of the 
student body composed the chorus 
of 15 old men. 

The formal Commencement Ex¬ 
ercises were held Wednesday morn¬ 
ing at 10 o’clock in the Ginling 
College Chapel. The Chinese ad¬ 
dress was given by Dr. T. H. Lee, 


President of Fuh Tan University, 
Shanghai, and the English ad¬ 
dress by Miss Margaret E. Hodge, 
of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, and a member of 
the Ginling College Committee 
which administers the business of 
the College in the United States. 

Diplomas were presented by Mrs. 
Lawrence Thurston, President of 
the College, to 10 girls, 3 of whom 
have still a small amount of work 
to complete before being formally 
recommended to the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York 
for the degree of A.B. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchange. 


Dr. C. A. Reed, Nut Culturist of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, will arrive in China 
sometime this month for the purpose 
of investigating the walnut industry 
of China. He will make his head¬ 
quarters at the College of Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry, University of 
Nanking, Nanking, and from there 
make trips into the walnut districts. 
In order to make Dr. Reed’s visit 
a profitable one, the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry is very 
anxious to get in touch with persons 
living in districts growing walnuts, 
either in orchards or on individual 
trees so that an itinerary may he 
planned. When writing to the 
College, as much information as 
possible should be given regarding 
the extent of the industry, quality 
of nuts grown and any other in¬ 
formation which would help in 
deciding on the advisability of visit¬ 
ing the region. 


Rev. E. E. Strother, General 
Secretary for fourteen years of the 
China Christian Endeavor Union, 
finds work to do while on furlough. 
Newspaper clippings just to hand 
tell of open air meetings inaugurated 
by him in front of New York’s 
oldest church founded 294 years 
i ago. The church is the Marble 
Collegiate Reformed Church, corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street. A large platform was 
erected on permission of the police 
and 500 attended the first meeting. 
There were present with Rev. 
Strother on the platform Rev. Huey 
Kin. Pastor of the First Chinese 
Presbyterian Church of New York 
and Rev. K. G. S. Jayasooriva, 
travelling evangelist and deputy 
secretary of the India Church 
Mission. 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the notice.) 

ARRIVALS. 

March : 

10th, from U.S.A, Mr. David R. 
Porter (new), Mr. W. G. Schram 
(new), Mr. B. F. Stockwell (new), 
Y.M.C.A. 

June: 

16th from New Zealand, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Ward Wilson, C.M.M.L. 

25th, from England, Mr. A. H. San¬ 
ders, U.E. 

30th, from U.S.A., 0. L. Gjounes, 
N.L.F. (new), Mrs. A. Grade, C.I.M. 

July: 

14th, from U.S.A., Mr. T. Hobbie 
Rev. ). K. Shryock, A.C.M. 

16th, from U.S.A., Rev. J. L. Stuart, 
S.P.M. 

DEPARTURES. 

April: 

22nd, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Childs, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Leake and 
two children, Y.M.C.A. 

25th, for U.S.A., Mrs. J. L. McPherson 
and three children, Y.M.C.A. 

June: 

5th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wagner and one child, Mr. L. M. Mead, 
Y.M.C.A. 

17th, for U.S.A., Miss F. M. Cam- 
cross, W.F.M.S., M.E.M. 

24th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Morris and four children, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Remer, Miss A. B. Jordan, A.C.M., 
Mr. and Mrs. Illick and two children, 
M.E.F.B. For U.S.A. via Europe, Mr. 
G. G. Rockerfeller, Mr. Mate, Y.M. 

25th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Williams and four children, Dr. and Mrs. 
Shibley and two children, Y.M., Miss 
Neil, Ada and Helen Adams, Mr. Geo. 
Bachman, R.C.U.S., Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Dousen and two children, P.N., Miss 


D. G. Legge, F.C.M.S., Miss E. Tellraan, 
A.B.C.F.M., Miss Lois Witham, Miss 
Mabel Woodruff, Miss Frances Wood¬ 
ruff, W.F.M.S., M.E.M. 

27th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Hughes, L.M.S. 

July: 

1st, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Norton, A.C.M., H. E. Anderson, U.E., 
Miss G. Breck, A.B.C.F.M., Dr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Taylor, C.I.M. For Eng¬ 
land, Mr. F. P. Drake, B.M.S. 

2nd, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Stuart, P.S., Dr. and Mrs. Wylie and 
three children, P.N., Miss R. Griest, 
Miss Gundlach, G.C., Miss G. R. Rennie, 
Sister Margaret Mary, A.C.M., Miss 
Margaret Secck. Miss Lura Hefty, 
W.F.M.S., M.E.M. 

4th, U.S.A. via Europe, Miss Ada 
Eickmeyer, Y.W.C.A. 

8th, for U.S.A., Miss J. McKillican, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. M. Eames and one 
child, P.N. 

9th, for U.S.A., Miss L. Shock, G.B.B. 

11th, for U.S.A.. Mr. and Mrs. Pad- 
dock and one child, M.E.F.B. 

12th, for U.S.A., A. D. Hollingshead, 
M.E.M. 

15th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Junkin and three children, S.P.M., Rev. 
F. R. Graves, Mrs. E. M. Thomson, 
Sister Ruth Magdalene, Sister Beatrice, 
Miss E. M. Buchanan, Miss Elisa 
Gardiner, A.C.M., Miss Renninger, Miss 
Schuerman, E.A., Miss M. Smith, A,B. 
C.F.M., Dr. Agnes Murdoch, Miss Mary 
Murdoch, Miss Margaret Murdoch, P.N., 
Mrs. Young and three children, B.M.S., 
Miss Mary Cressey, A.B.F.M.S., Rev. 
and Mrs. C. H. S. Green and two sons, 
Miss M. A. Reynolds, Mrs. J. G. Nelson 
and two daughters, Mr. J. A. E. Nelson, 
Miss R. W. Nelson, Miss M. Swanson, 
C.I.M. For Canada, Miss M. Pyke, 
P.C.C., Dr. and Mrs. J. S. EUis and one 
child, W.M.M.S. For England, Miss J. 
Weightman, C.M.S., Chekiang. 

I6th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. W. N. 
Lacy and two children, M.E.M. 

17th, for Australia, Miss A. Garland, 
Miss S. J. Garland, C.I.M. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 

Here is an outfit for the little folks 
that will surely delight them. The 
dolls will suit all preferences, some 
being blondes and others brunettes. 
The colorings are subdued aud life¬ 
like, the arms and legs are jointed. 
Even tiny people can cut out and 
paste the dresses to the ready-cut 
forms. An extra supply of colored 
papers will be found for children who 
like to make their own designs. 
Trimmings are of many varieties. 
Some of the styles possible are play 
dresses, jumper dress, middy suit, 
capes, hats, aprons, negligees, etc. 
Complete outfit iu substantial box, 
Mex. $ 2 . 20 . Also smaller outfit at 
$ 1.00 Mex. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Griffith: 

Peterson : 
Peterson; 

Malory-Johnson: 
Sexton: 

White: 

Usher: 
Molesworth: 
Cooke: 

Crown fie Id : 
Johnson: 

Jones: 

Dix: 

Trist: 

Major: 

Roberts: 

McKean : 

Batch : 

O’Connor: 

Trist: 


Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy 
Child Health Alphabet 

Cho-Cho’s Grandma. 

King Arthur . 

Grey Wolf Stories 

Magic Forest. 

Story of the Pilgrims for Chiidrei 

Carrots. 

Doings of the Dollivers 

Little Tailor of the Windiug Way 

The Star People . 

Si. Paul the Hero . 

A Little Captive Lad 
Children’s Old Testament 

The Little King . 

Backwoodsmen 
Scouting Thrills ... 

Amateur Chcu. Life 
Peter Pan for Little People 
Children’s Jesus 


DELIGHTFUL ANIMAL 
STORIES 

The BURGESS Series are 
entertaining, accurate, aud 
wholesome. Two dozen titles 
to select from, including Peter 
Cottontail, Buster Bear, Jerry 
Muskrat, Prickly Porky, anj a ]j ^ ie 
Give us a trial on Children’s Books. 


o. iO 

0.40 

3-.‘j° 

3.3° 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

4.50 
7.00 
3-°o 
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3.^0 

1.50 
2.00 



favorites. This month at Mex. $1,75. 
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JOHN FRANKLIN GOUCHER, LL.D. 


July 19th, from his home in Baltimore, Md., Dr. John Franklin 
Goucher passed to his great reward. He was the founder, in 1889, of 
the college which bears his name. “More than any other American he 
was identified with Christian education in the Far East.” He strongly 
promoted primary education in India. He was instrumental in opening 
the Korean Mission in 1885. He projected the Anglo-Japanese College 
in Tokio and his generosity provided its beautiful site. He was a trustee 
of Peking University, as also of Fukien Christian University and was 
President of the Board of Governors of West China University. At 
the Edinburgh Conference he was made Chairman of the Committee 
on Christian Education in the Mission Field and in the interests of that 
work has frequently visited China and Japan. On two of these visits 
he went to distant Szechwan, the last being when he was 75 years of 
age. In recognition of his great services to the cause of education in 
China and Japan, the rulers of both these nations decorated him. 
His works in a truly great sense do follow- him. The institutions 
in which he was interested in China and Japan are surely destined 
to be of great significance in the Christian development of these 
nations. 


Bishop L. J. Birney, 

Shanghai, China. 
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Editorial-The Christian Spirit Makes Progress 

"Stone ot the Many an ^ var ^ are ^ eas P rom ‘ nem nx present-day 
tllinee." Qiristian thinking: like the news page of a daily it is 
mainly different! Yet, in the midst of seeming divergence 
of ideals and clashes of differing opinion there are a number of “signs” 
which indicate the direction of the Christian tnind in and out of China. 
(1) The desire that Christians move together is stronger than the desire 
that they move apart, and, slowly but surely, the flood tide of desire 
for greater unity and co-operation is discovering ways and means to 
carry out the desire. (2) There is growing open-mindedness and 
tolerance! “open-mindedness” meaning willingness to accept another’s 
viewpoint, "tolerance” being refusal to force another to accept one's 
own. Put and practised together these permit of the recognition of 
faith as the test of the Christian life not knowledge. (3) There 
is growing determination to put the expression of the spirit of 
Christ before conformity to statements however good. This means 
placing supreme value upon life of the spirit which is the essential 
element in Christianity and the fundamental principle of the Message 
of the Bible. (4) The will to apply Christian principles to the whole 
of life is more dominant though there is still wide divergency coupled 
with earnest searching as to how this should be done. These “signs” 
show that the Christian world is regaining control of its own soul. 
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Hellflioiw 0 NE feature of the Northern Baptist Convention held at 
liberty Indianapolis in June 1922 has been noted very widely in 
ticeurpnt. the magazine world! We refer to what is sometimes 
spoken of as the "fundamentalist” movement and the 
demand made by its adherents to have a definite statement of belief adopted 
by the Baptists. As the "Baptist” says in the issue of July 1st. 
1922, the “Baptists of the world, Christians of the world were looking 
to this hour.” The "fundamentalists” endeavoured to get the Hampshire 
Confession, promulgated in 1833, adopted by the Convention. The debate 
was long, vigorous and heated. But in spite of the fact that this 
confession has been most widely circulated of all Baptist literature—so 
says a writer in the “Baptist”—die Convention would not have it and 
voted two to one that the “Northern Baptist Convention affirm diat the 
New Testament is our all sufficient rule of faith and practice, and we 
have need of no other statement.” The report in the “Congregationalist” 
does not take this to mean that advanced liberals have any such majority 
as this. It is indeed inclined to think that probably eighty per cent of the 
denomination is more conservative than liberal. In a sense, therefore, 
the decision was not a victory of liberalists over conservatives. It was, 
however, undoubtedly a victory for religious liberty as over against 
heresy hunting and schism and showed that the great majority of these 
delegates were stronger for the elemental Baptist principle of soul liberty 
than for any theological position. We understand that the "Outlook” 
takes this action as symptomatic of the spirit of the age which is entering 
the open door of progress and toleration. It is interesting to note that 
one of the banners across the front of die Convention hall had on it 
the words, “Agreed to differ, but resolved to love.” It is significant, 
in this connection that, as stated in a recent issue of The North 
China Daily News, a recent C.M.S. conference took analogous action 
in deciding to refrain from formulating any definition of evangelical 
principles. This was based on recognition of the “profound unity of 
spirit” found to exist and a desire to respect differing convictions. 
It is also analogous to action taken in the 1922 annual meeting of 
the Baptist Union in England in which a torrent of applause greeted 
the statement of Dr. Fullerton that, “We stand by the Protestant 
doctrine of the right of private judgment.” We are not interested in 
any victories of liberals over conservatives or vice versa but believe that 
together they can serve the cause of Christ in China if the spirit of 
Christ dominates them both and equally. 
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dbrittianttg anO Thb Social Service Bulletin tor June 1922, which is 
In&ustiw issued by the Methodist Federation for Social Service, 

refers to some significant movements in England for 
the linking tip of Christianity with industrial problems. There lias 
just been organized a “National Movement Towards a Christian Order 
of Industry and Commerce." This is to he composed of those actually 
in business. It is stated that the governing motive and regulative 
principle of all industry and commerce should be service of the com¬ 
munity. This organization will help to discover, promote and encourage 
experiments in the practical application of Christian principles in specific 
industrial and commercial undertakings. Then there is the “Industrial 
Christian Fellowship” composed mainly of the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England. The reason given for the organization of this 
fellowship is that seventy-five per cent of the masses are indifferent or 
hostile to organized Christianity, largely because of the Church’s 
indifference to the evils of the old social or economic system and the law 
of the spirit of fellowship. This fellowship claims for the Christian law 
the ultimate authority to rule the whole life of humanity. Resolutions 
jxissed advise, (1) the employer to recognize employees as human souls, 
(2) the investor to invest only in enterprises beneficial to the community 
and not in luxury production, (3) the employee to seek always a higher 
aim than his own material advantage or class power, (4) the consumer 
to inquire into labour conditions and refuse patronage to those imposing 
unfair conditions. Then there is the “Catholic Social Guild” which seems 
to work largely through study circles of from six to twelve persons 
each. These circles take up modern social problems; such subjects as 
political economy, eugenics and prohibition being discussed. A Catholic 
workers college at Oxford is to teach that social questions are essentially 
moral questions; that if the labour movement leaves out God it will be 
nothing but a materialistic abortion calculated to destroy rather than to 
construct. And last, there is planned for 1923 a conference of representa¬ 
tives of all churches, including the Roman. This conference is based on 
the idea that the old order has broken down more utterly than most 
men realize. Its basis is the conviction that the Christian faith rightly 
interpreted and scientifically followed gives the vision and the power 
essential for solving the problems of to-day, that the social ethics of 
Christianity have been greatly neglected by Christian people in their 
corporate capacity with disastrous consequences to the individual and 
to society, and that it is of the first importance that these shoukl be 
given a clearer and more persistent emphasis. Two years’ study of 
social questions by clubs and other bodies precede the conference. Such 
questions as, “How far can distinction be made between property for 
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use and property for power” and "Is the sense of God dulled by over¬ 
large towns?" form the basis of questionnaires and study. 

These movements show that the determination to put Christianity 
fully to the test is deepening. 

* * * 

decent number of the “Layman,” published by the 

fltafttor.” Methodist Episcopal Church (South), contained an 
article on “The Modern Pastor” written by Mr. Z. S. 
Wang. Instructor in Philosophy at the Nanking Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Wang starts out by saying that the day has passed when foreigners 
are qualified to be pastors in China. The Church, therefore, must pass 
into the hands of Chinese Christians if it is to meet the needs of the 
Chinese people. He then proceeds to outline three qualifications of the 
modern Chinese pastor. The first is a faith that does not conflict with 
the spirit and knowledge of their generation. This means that their 
faith must be progressive to be living. “Our faith in God” he says 
“must go through an intellectual process, for without this it is not 
separated from superstition.” In other words, faith grows and changes 
somewhat to meet its age. In the second place, the pastor ought to have 
a general knowledge of theology, science, psychology, education, sociology 
and comparative religion. Without this knowledge one is not qualified 
to be a pastor. The one who is not able to apply scientific ideas to the 
study of the Bible cannot meet the intellectual demands of the time. 
Mr. Wang lays emphasis on the need of pastors for quiet and unhurried 
study and for reading of up-to-date magazines and books. He feels that 
they should also study Buddhism so as to be able to show wherein 
Christianity is superior. As he says “The intellectual people of China 
like to study Buddhism.” Furthermore, the pastor should be acquainted 
with Chinese culture and be able to meet the need of modern scholars 
in calling for a rediscovery of China’s past. For twenty years, he 
says, he has not heard a pastor utilize Chinese history in preaching. 
Nearly all of them utilize Western historical incidents. This helps 
to give Christianity the appearance of a "foreign religion.” The third 
thing they need is a spirit of social service. This, he says, is so obvious 
that it needs, and indeed receives, but little elaboration. This is 
straightforward thinking—even a little startling—and indicates where 
some of the Chinese Christians are moving in their thinking, and also 
what needs to be done to enable the pastor to meet the changing situation. 
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ttbcOcr&tble re P r0 ^ uce following from an editorial in the 
Blctfonar^. "Continent” of July 6th, 1922, Our purpose in so 
doing is to show how misunderstandings and partial 
statements can evolve into injurious utterances and how necessary it Is 
to be sure that we know all the facts before criticizing an adverse action 
of any kind:— 

“The ‘Continent’ finds an example in a recent contribution to “The 
Herald and Presbyter” by a ministerial missionary representing in 
China the Southern Presbyterian Board. He complains that the China 
Continuation Committee designedly labored to prevent the circulation 
of conservative Christian literature in the Chinese language. He relates 
that a group of conservatives, under the chairmanship of “a well-known 
missionary,” planned to translate into Mandarin the Bible encyclopaedia 
published some years ago in Chicago under the editorship of Professor 
James Orr of Scotland. “The Herald and Presbyter" correspondent, to 
account for the failure of the project, says that “the conference of 
boards in New York refused to sanction the work,” and also that the 
denominational hoard at home to which the chairman of this group is 
responsible, forbade its missionaries to use any of its stated appropria¬ 
tions on the proposed translation. 

The implication is that these adverse actions which prevented the 
translation were dictated by antagonism to conservative theology— 
betraying a determination not to let the Chinese Churches have access 
to books upholding conservative views. The merest outline of the real 
facts in the case is sufficient to show the utter absurdity of such a 
deduction. The “conference” to which the correspondent from China 
refers is the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. The 
executive officers of this body did not in any sense reprehend the 
translation planned. The Orr Bible Dictionary is without question a 
worthy publication, and no person interested in foreign missions could 
possibly object to seeing it reproduced in the Chinese tongue. But 
none the less the permanent office of the conference was obliged to 
reply that it commanded no funds to pay the expense of such a piece 
of work, and could only recommend the promoters of the idea to 
secure the necessary cost by solicitation of private individuals. No 
other response was possible. 

Unquestionably also a similar lack of financial resources controlled 
the judgment of the board which refused to divert any of its regular 
appropriations to this purpose. The author of the letter from China 
takes great care not to designate the board to which he refers in this 
connection. He keeps it anonymous. And by leaving out the name 
he conveys the impression that it was some very liberal body persistently 
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determined to foist "new theology” on China. But as a matter of fact 
the board in question was the writer’s own board—to wit. the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Southern Presbyterian Church, an organiza¬ 
tion notable for its conservatism both in theology and in administration. 
Had he but mentioned that name, the dark cloud of foreboding which 
this prophet of evil was laboring so diligently to construct would have 
been blown away instantaneously in a gale of ridicule.” 


* 


* 


* 


/Betbodlats and According to “Information Service” for July 1st, 1922, 
Social Service. Methodist Federation for Social Service held a 
notable Conference on “Christianity and the Economic 
Order” in May, 1922. It was recognized that the theory of private 
property, both tangible and intangible, on which the present economic 
order is based, developed under conditions that have completely changed. 
It was said that, “Since the social ideal is an integral part of the Christian 
Gospel, Christian ideals profoundly affecting the economic order will 
be found in that Gospel.” The fundamental Christian principles were 
given as: (1) Worth of the individual; (2) the solidarity of human 
society; (3) the motive of service; (4) the supremacy of spiritual 
values. The statement was made that “No sociologist has a program 
for social betterment that is not more adequately stated in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 

* * * 


# Wf. appreciate the coming of friends from America 
ttbe pagstno c*» , r f „ ® 

^ rg g q to speak at our Summer Conferences, and when, like 

Dijon. Dr. A. C. Dixon, they have an experience that means 

the loss by death of their travelling and life companion, 
our sympathies are deeply roused. Mrs. Dixon became ill en route 
between Hankow and Kiukiang. They managed to get her up to 
Kuling just ahead of the looting that took place in Kiukiang. Her 
case was not easily diagnosed. On Sunday morning while Dr. Dixon 
was preaching she passed away, Dr. Dixon not being told until his 
sermon was finished, the subject of which was “Why I am a Christian.” 
On Sunday evening an informal memorial service was held by Dr. 
Wallace Wilson. Our sympathies go out not only to Dr. Dixon himself 
but to the children and friends in the homeland. We hope that some of 
the help he has brought to others will be returned in full measure at this 
time to himself. 


Contributed Articles 


The Traveler to the West 

BY 

A TRAVELER 

distribution of wealth, due, upon the frontier, to the conditions 
of settlement upon a new land; but proceeding, in China, from the 
equality of salaries paid to missionaries, and from the fact that within 
the commercial community the large number of salaried men prevents 
any great divergence in income. In both, the feeling of equality and 
good fellowship is widespread throughout the whole community. Both 
enterprises appeal to young men and women of a robust, venturesome, 
keen, alert type. The frontier town shows a preponderance of men 
over women as does also the commercial group in China, but in missionary 
circles this ratio is reversed. 

Such division as exists in a frontier town is markedly upon the 
basis of pleasure, the pool hall and the church being the symbols of the 
differing groups. This division over pleasure exists everywhere, but 
in a new town those movements toward accommodation and intermingling 
have not yet set in such obscure division lines as in older communities. 
In China the diversity in pleasure rests back upon the fact that the 
commercial community has the interests of an urban commercial life 
while the missionaries are a selected group of the Faithful who come 
largely from the smaller towns of the American middle west. 

The pioneer situation fosters the individualistic virtues and it is 
interesting to note in these communities the part which the presence of 
death plays in producing unity. In China, for instance, during such 
dangerous times as the Boxer uprising, British and Spanish and American 
became as brothers. Catholic and Protestant flocked together in that 
day. An Irish priest in telling of the siege of his cathedral added this 
illustration: “Once there was a married couple who quarrelled 
constantly. One day an explosion occurred and the couple were blown 
through the roof. The neighbors remarked that it was the first time 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes 
no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these 
pages. 




HE foreign communities in China have certain characteristics 
similar to the new towns upon the now rapidly vanishing 
American frontier. In both there is a marked equality in the 
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they had seen the couple go out together.” The enforced gathering of 
Protestant missionaries into Shanghai at this period set in motion forces 
of co-operation which have borne fruit ever since. But co-operation 
between Catholic and Protestant ceased after 1900 and was only again 
possible when death became a near reality to the Chinese in the famine 
of 1920. 

Upon both the frontier and in China men and women have 
journeyed into “worlds which were not made for them” and so their 
“instinct of the herd”* seems to intensify and they draw into small warm 
groups. To this same instinct of the herd may be due also the tightness 
of the social groups and the supervision of the group over the individual 
so that the original in conduct is sometimes met with the advice, “you 
must remember that you are in China.” This advice and the reaction 
against the queer and the variable may be unconsciously engendered by 
the insecurity of life and enterprise which goes with the frontier. 

The missionary group in China comes largely from a background 
of conquest to enter and occupy a new land. For it is from the American 
West, especially from the denominational colleges of the Mississippi 
basin, that missionaries are largely recruited. They are the last crest 
of the wave of conquest started by the pilgrim Englishmen who set 
upon the shores of America an English order of living in an un-English 
setting. If one journeys from Boston westward, one touches in Ohio, 
around Cleveland and Oberlin, the old western reserve of Massachusetts 
where these pilgrims set up the New England order of living again; 
and then left, to establish in Iowa, a community which to-day reminds 
one of the old New England in the way everybody conforms and 
coalesces into a unified group. One reaches the Pacific coast to find that 
Iowa has largely made California. “Along this latitude the men and 
women one meets are prevailingly of the same stock, the same class, the 
same interest and hope, and they have been the bearers of the same tradition 
across the continent.”! The New Englander who stays at home mellows 
and grows urbane. But these builders of the west, whose money or 
parentage is of the east, preserve the original type. They represent the 
self-denying, persistent, eye-on-resources Puritan, who has now voyaged 
on to Hawaii, to Japan and has come at last to the shores of ancient 
China where he meets and reinforces the Englishman who comes out 
through Suez, he too, having left in his wake, a line of English outposts. 

There are other Americans coming to China besides those who 
bear this specific pioneer tradition, but these other citizens bear witness 


* Trotter: The Instinct of the Herd in Peace and War. 

fKallen: America and the Life of Reason, Journal of Philosophy, September 1921 . 
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to the dominance of the British strain in American civilization, and 
whatever conflicting ideals their fathers had, these ideals have largely 
vanished before the moral tone and hard quality which frontier puritanism 
has stamped upon American life. An Englishman who came out by 
Suez asked me why so many Americans were coming to China. 
“England/’ he said, “is a small country and crowded, but America is 
an empty land.” True, but the very space of the American continent 
has given the pioneer freedom to move, the traveler to the west has 
nowhere taken root and now the Orient invites to wandering. So in 
the Far East one meets everywhere English signs upon the street and 
shops, hears English spoken in Japan, and American English with 
a Chinese accent upon the mainland. In the midst of an old and an alien 
civilization, the traveler builds his foreign quarter, a bit of old England, 
or of Iowa, and he establishes so English an order of living that one 
marvels at how unchanged it is. One must come to the Orient to 
realize how English the world is. 

But North America and Asia set different tasks to the traveler. 
For one was a wilderness which men subdued with their bare hands, 
the other is crowded with an ancient stock so pressed together in a fierce 
struggle for food that the foreigner would perish by manual labor. In 
the former continent man dominated nature, here in the East he dominates 
men. The very preoccupation of the foreigner with his own interests 
and his separateness from the Chinese help his.domination, as the veil 
before the shrine lends impressiveness to the god, half reveals him, half 
conceals him. One rarely meets Chinese in the homes of foreigners. 
Many an interested newcomer must climb upon the fence of the foreign 
quarter and view the Chinese show with its color and drums from afar 
with no interpreter. It is the conditions of living, not the native culture, 
which modify the traveler. Within a month after his arrival, the 
American bank clerk buys a dinner jacket and dresses for the evening 
meal. The American stenographer acquires a maid for personal service, 
and the missionary’s wife can give teas which would be the envy of her 
friends at home. Leisure increases for many, everybody eats more and 
better food, while the tendency to parasitism, inherent in every living 
being, takes on a vigorous growth. Those who have lived long in 
the luxurious East love it. An altogether different kind of living was 
compelled by the rigor of the North American frontier. 

The foreigner comes to China to satisfy impulses in the life at 
borne. He comes to find new markets for surplus goods or to extend a 
Faith which seems to be diminishing at home. The statistics of growth 
in the Survey volume show that the number of missionaries has steadily 
increased since 1900. This increase has been especially marked in 
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women’s work. For instance, the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society sent out five new recruits in the single year of 1880, 
eight in 1900, nineteen in 1910, and thirty-eight in 1920. Yet the years 
since 1900 in the United States have been marked by the waning of the 
revival, the decrease of interest in the sermon and the lessening attendance 
at church. The moving life of America has been gliding out from under 
the former idea of God. But in the hearts of the faithful He became 
“more precious as He was felt to recede,” and the urge to find other 
expressions of religious activity became more imperative. There followed 
an attempt to restate the Christian message in terms of a “social gospel,” 
but more successfully and increasingly religious activity in the United 
States has assumed the form of pity for the poor in distant lands and a 
generous relief of need in a distant country. Usually, however, this 
relief of need has been extended with the motive of winning the person 
relieved to adherence to the traditional religion, to the old beliefs, many 
of which are no longer vital in the life at home, and which are bound 
up with habits of thought with which America and Europe have long 
been dissatisfied. It is to relieve and satisfy impulses in the life of the 
foreigner that he draws around himself a group in China. 

In developing their enterprises, the mercantile and missionary groups 
feel somewhat at odds with one another. They criticize each other, and, 
strange to say, in the same terms. Each declares that the other group 
is selfish, self-centered, better off in material ways than they would be 
at home, not representative of the best in our civilization. But at bottom 
there seems to be little conflict, for there is a rough correlation between 
foreign industry in China and foreign missions. Geographically, both 
lie largely along the coast, the big centers of both trade and religious 
activity being the same. Moreover, there has been an attempt on the 
part of the mercantile group to play up the commercial importance of 
Christian missions. An American business man arriving in Shanghai, 
declares that: “The missionary has blazed the trail for the merchant 
by risking his life in the propagation of the Christian religion.” A 
Britisher in business, complains of the large contribution which the 
British Chambers of Commerce have made to one of the missions, for 
schools. He believes that England will not get her money’s worth. It 
was a question of prestige, of “face.” The Americans had got a trade 
advantage over the British because of the popularity of their mission 
schools and because they had used the indemnity fund to educate Chinese 
in American ways. When asked why his chamber of commerce did not 
establish a school separate from the mission, he replied that the missionary 
was the pioneer and had a political importance, in that he would always 
tell the legation anything the legation needed to know. Both these views 
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are exaggerated. It is certain that the missionary contributions from 
directors of the Standard Oil Company of New York, have never sold 
an additional can of oil to a Chinese family. Oil and machines have 
won their way into Chinese mudhuts on their own intrinsic usefulness. 
Neither do missionaries spend their time on commercial reports. But 
occasionally the missionary quotes the merchant for his own enhancement. 
The following is taken from “A Century of Missions in China,” a report 
compiled in 1907, in which a paragraph is taken from the German 
Government’s Blue Book in regard to German missions in Shantung:— 
“The influence of the missionaries upon the population must be praised as 
a blessing. Many prejudices of the Chinese have been dispersed by their 
kind instructions and advices, many difficulties connected with the military 
occupation of territory and the economical opening of the country have 
been mitigated by the quiet and unobtrusive activity of the mission 
workers.” 

The question may be raised as to whether there is not a necessary 
duplication of economic society and religious activity arising from the 
conditions of missionary endeavor. Religion in its very character deals 
with ancient and massive emotional interests. When a man becomes 
converted, his religious separateness tends to spread to all the relation¬ 
ships of his life. As he grows more and more into the Christian life 
he gets out of touch with his former group. And so the new sect 
becomes segregated and is compelled to generate an economic life of its 
own. It was perhaps inevitable in China—as also in India—that this 
new economic life should have been developed in connection with the 
foreigner. The missionary had needs of food, clothing and service 
which some community had to supply. His school was a developing 
enterprise which drew men as a small factory does in a small town. 
Moreover, he came with capital from abroad to invest it in the people 
of the country. Partly because the upper classes were hostile, and partly 
because Christianity has a tradition of going to the poor, these opportuni¬ 
ties for development were offered to the lower classes. The children of 
the new church received a Christian education which was at the same 
time an English education. This gave them a more intelligent under¬ 
standing of the foreigner and provided a group to work for foreign 
enterprises. The Christian school has emphasized the teaching of 
English and science and these are the two subjects most to the advantage 
of the foreign industry entering China. The foreign enterprises of 
church, hospital, shop, railway and diplomatic service furnished the 
“jobs” for the graduates of the Christian schools. Those whose English 
was very good, were in demand in the salt gabelle, the customs service 
and the post office, all of which were under foreign direction. At the 
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present time the casual observer can note three groups along the coast 
of China. One is dependent upon the traditional Chinese occupations. 
Another includes the foreigners supported by salaries from abroad, while 
the third group is found where the first two meet and seems to be 
dependent either upon the growth of foreign enterprise in China or upon 
the foreignizing of native industry to such an extent that students having 
the new learning are of value to it. Of course, not all the cooks, 
gardeners, dairymen, clerks, teachers, doctors, compradores and members 
of the foreign offices are Christian, but the Christian membership seems 
to lie largely within this group. One thoughtful Chinese layman, after 
commenting upon the number in his church who were engaged in foreign 
enterprises, added this remark: “Chinese Christians are like the ferry 
boats that ply back and forth between two shores.” 

Under the circumstances just stated it is evident that occupations 
will be limited and this may create a problem for the Christian school, 
namely, the difficulty of finding occupations for its graduates. I am told 
that in India an oversupply of “modern” trained workers was created 
and this has been one factor in the reaction against the foreigner. If 
the rewards of the new learning were higher and more evident, the 
missions might not need to subsidize the students to so great a degree, 
for the Chinese might find or borrow the money for the education of 
their children. Consequently a Chinese teacher, though in contact with 
the foreign education for many years, may send his son to an old style 
classical school and then put him to work. Underneath and through all 
the problems in China runs the exceeding difficulty of the language, a 
tongue which proverbially “cannot be learned in less than two lifetimes." 
In order to learn it at all one must devote practically all one’s time to it, 
and consequently time given tp English or science is so much lost. 
Chinese having a modern education have told me that they could not 
hold a position in Chinese circles because their knowledge of Chinese 
custom and language was inadequate, but perhaps they exaggerated the 
difficulty. To the casual observer, it appears that some of the Chinese 
Christians would be hard put to it, if through war or economic collapse, 
foreign enterprise should be withdrawn from China. 

As the enterprise works out, the Chinese Christians in some cases 
tend to cluster in a group, set apart from the overwhelming surrounding 
community by differences of occupation, education and religion. This 
Christian group may be geographically separate from the neighboring 
Chinese. In certain centers it clusters around the mission and enfolds 
the foreign community, in others it does not. But there seems to be an 
instinctive impulse to be in and to remain with the group. Chinese 
Christians, like the gregarious foreigners, have a sense of comfort when 
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with those who are like themselves and feel a certain discomfort when 
out of their own crowd. 

This unity of education, occupation and religion has given the 
Chinese Christians sufficient community of interest with the foreigners 
for the two groups to be a mutual protection to each other. If any one 
is in doubt as to the value of religion in building the group formations 
of men, he should walk through the British legation in Peking and 
listen to the story of the siege as told by a survivor. For the foreigners 
would have perished had it not been for the native Christians who were 
received within the fortified enclosure. At first the foreigners feared 
the added burden of their support, but the Chinese did all the coolie work, 
made the sandbags, swelled the ranks of common soldiers and finally 
dropped down over the Tartar wall by night and made their way 
disguised to Tientsin to hurry aid to the starving garrison. One boy, 
sick with an incurable disease, begged to be allowed to try the dangerous 
journey. “The foreigners have given me all the happiness I have 
known,” he said, “I cannot live much longer, let my life be 
used for this.” During this Boxer crisis, many Chinese willingly died 
for the foreigner. As one said, “The foreigners have loved us and now 
we will love them.” But whereas in 1900 the foreigners fled to the 
Chinese, in 1911-1912 the Chinese, threatened by civil war and revolution, 
flocked to the foreigner. Each group has in time of danger, given the 
other increased security. And the larger community so formed, is 
increasingly sensitive to alarms and more formidable in either attack 
or defence. 

A further advantage of the homogeneity of these groups, is to 
render the individuals more sensitive to suggestions coming from within 
the group. “Suggestibility,” says Boris Sidis, “is the cement of the 
lierd, the very soul of the primitive social group. . . . Man is a 
social animal, no doubt, but he is social because he is suggestible.” The 
result is that many changes in Chinese custom are due to the contagion 
of opinion rather than to any process of reasoning. How often, girl 
converts, for instance, are known as Miss A’s girls or Miss B's girls. 
Their judgments and beliefs are her judgments. Their settled views 
are her settled views. 

Within the Christian institutions of this newly formed group, it is 
the foreigner's suggestion which dominates because of his insistence, 
his aggressiveness, and his financial power. A mission which grants its 
Chinese workers equal rights of decision in Chinese questions, ran up 
against the objection of the Chinese faculty to new buildings of a 
modified Chinese architecture. “Put up good foreign style structures 
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but don’t try to combine the Oriental and the European, for the result 
is ugly,” they said. Nevertheless their decision was overruled and 
reversed, and the final decision was made by the foreigners because the 
money was foreign. In answer to a comment I made upon this to 
another missionary, he replied, “The Chinese all have a fixed idea that 
any modification of their architecture is ugly, they are impervious to 
reason.” However, the foreigner seems to have an equally fixed idea 
that he can modify Chinese architecture and that the result is beautiful. 
The result of the dominance of the foreigner is that in the churches there 
is nothing Chinese except the congregation. Architecture, ritual, 
hymnology are those of churches in Manchester or Dubuque. And if 
the church is of an American denomination, for instance, the sermon 
topics may be upon such themes as the following: “The Gospel, the 
democratic message”; “Jesus, the leader of democracy”; “Christ, the 
power of democracy”; “The Church, the organization for democracy.” 
A recent bulletin of the China for Christ Movement has a well written 
article by an American educated Chinese on: “The common people and 
the way of Jesus,” which opens with a quotation from Lincoln, and 
urges the people to assume responsibility for the day of the common 
man is coming. All this is immensely flattering to an American. 

And so the instinct of dominance works itself out in politics, 
religion, education, amusements and in marriage customs, creating 
Chinese British, Chinese French, Chinese Americans, or, as the non- 
Christians put it—creating “secondary foreigners.” In a country where 
there is an opportunity to do a piece of international education such 
as no other country affords, each foreign group is busy impressing its 
own culture upon its own nationals and upon as many Chinese as it 
can reach. 

What has been so far set down is by no means a complete picture of 
the missionary activity in China. These are simply obvious aspects 
which have appeared to the writer in the course of two years of living 
in a few of the larger centers along the coast. These observations have 
a certain unity in that they are all impressions of imperialism. The 
missionary comes from a background of conquest to enter and occupy a 
new land. He lives as an overhead man in a separate group, making 
the native change. He is an expression of the expanding life of his 
home country and his enterprise gives opportunity to the dominating 
individual. He correlates with trade and facilitates its development. 
His work tends to produce a Chinese community separate from its 
neighbors within which the foreigner’s suggestion tends to be decisive. 
This group furnishes the necessary co-operation which makes possible 
the safety, comfort and permanence of his residence in an alien land. 
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For these reasons the missionary enterprise seems to have fostered the 
extension of the control of one race or nation over another. 

The individual missionary came with no such motive and has not 
been conscious of this effect of his work. His life in the Orient has 
been marked by a high sense of spiritual commission. But, partly 
perhaps, because he is prone to judge actions by motives rather than 
by consequences; and partly, because he is apt to rate the economic 
motive low and so disregards it; he has overlooked many of the by¬ 
products of his work. But the newcomer to China will see not only 
the motives but the consequences, and will judge the enterprise both 
by its beginning and its end. 

Perhaps the very withdrawal and isolation of the missionary activity 
has fostered the exploitation which he condemns. The ideal would seem 
to require that the missionary movement, instead of pursuing its own 
course and development without reference to the total foreign impact 
upon China, might rather recognize the organic connection. Since man 
is an organism, it is reasonable to suppose that the institutions which are 
the outgrowth of his instincts, such as trade and religion, should bear 
an organic relationship one to the other. Recognizing the unity, each 
might become impregnated with the best in the spirit of the other. 

The work of the missionary and its acceptance by the Chinese seems 
to have been instinctive and impulsive rather than reasoned. Christianity 
seems to have flourished in China—as likewise in India and Japan— 
during a period of rather indiscriminate imitation of everything Western. 
And there are signs that it may decline during a time of equally indiscrim¬ 
inate reaction against the West. This instinctive and impulsive reaction 
is expressing itself—as in China’s neighbor countries—against Christiani¬ 
ty as “giving no room for the old Chinese teachings/’ as “anti-national and 
anti-Chinese,” “China wants nothing which will rob her of her ancient 
heritage.” The situation seems to be a case of automatic conflict and 
adjustment rather than any weighing of right and wrong in the matter. 

There is a place, however, for the sharing of culture, for the 
exchange of experience and for the improvement of a native civilization 
through admixture and combination of the foreign. What seems 
objectionable is the substitution of the foreign for the native so that 
the new group is shut off from the spiritual heritage of its own race. 
This substitution has taken place because of the supposed superiority of 
the foreign. Yet one might hesitate to say of any culture in the world 
that it is morally and intellectually superior to all the rest. In fact 
this might be taken as the first axiom of international thinking, though 
no one has yet thoroughly learned it. Each culture and each country 
has its good points but, as a whole, in the present state of affairs, it is 
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easy to point out that all are bad. Moreover, one comes, in China, to 
wonder whether the dominating instinct and the feeling of superiority 
are not greater barriers to brotherhood than any others. One wonders 
whether the zeal to change China may not partially rest, at bottom, upon 
an unconscious antagonism to things Chinese and therefore to the Chinese 
people themselves. Love means an understanding sympathy with the 
spiritual life of another, and admiration for those high qualities in another 
which one does not feel he possesses himself. Why not grant, then, 
since China will ultimately demand it, that China is as good, as competent 
and as refined as her neighbors? If the concept of superiority is given 
up, the way may be opened for more co-operation, intermingling and 
accommodation between native and foreign. This would give a wider base 
of common ground between the diverse groups and take away much of 
the tension, suspense and insecurity which makes life in China a state of 
unstable equilibrium. Every now and then in the past, the missionary 
movement has developed out of the geographical pioneers in its ranks 
a new type of pioneer,—the pioneer of society. As the missionary 
movement tends to relax, enrich and expand its faith it will foster the 
development of more of those open minds who can experiment with 
honesty, courage and faith in the uncharted world of social relations. 


Message of National Christian Conference to the Christians 

of all Lands. 

An overpowering sense of the joy and strength of fellowship in China 
has come to us who are gathered in a national conference representing 
more than one hundred and thirty Christian bodies in China. It has been 
given to us to catch the vision of a wonderful united Chinese Church bound 
together in the service of the Master in this great land where the laborers are 
all too few and the harvest so plenteous. Yet we find that now this desire of 
our hearts—as always the work of our hands—is hindered by the tragedy of 
division among the Christians of the world. While standing for the principle 
of indigenous Christianity, we do not seek isolation and separation from the 
Mother Churches, but we ask that they shall strive for unity among themselves 
so that we in China mav be able also to unite and bear undivided witness to 
the mighty works of God. 

Surely, the salvation of the human race calls for nothing less than a world 
program and is a task which in itself points to the danger and sin of longer 
perpetuating the spirit of division among the children of a common Lord. 
We ask, therefore, that our brethren in every land shall strive for that perfect 
unity for which Christ prayed when He said, “that they all may be one as 
Thou Father art in me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us, that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 
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“ I need Thee every hour.” 

ALWAY,—64,64., Refrain. 
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When Dr. Monro Gibson, the well-known English Presbyterian, 
lay dying, the last hymn for which he called was this. It was 
characteristic of the self-distrustful spirit in which he fulfilled his 
very fruitful ministry. 
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“Two little eyes to look to GOD,” 

ST. IGNATIUS.-S 8888 . 44 . 58 . Wiwon H. Gbixkr. 
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A Study of the Religious Beliefs and Practices of 
the Common People of China 

ALBERT GEORGE PARKER 

(Continued from Page 512, August 1922) 

27. —Is it wrong to kill animals to eat? 

About sixty per cent say that it is right; thirty-three per cent say 
that it is not right; the other seven per cent either say that they do not 
know or they give a qualified answer. 

Some comments are “Some can be killed, and some not,” “Many 
farmers do not eat beef,” “It is not right because animals help men/' 
“It is a little wrong,” “We may not eat cows and horses, but we may 
eat pigs and sheep,” “God made animals for men,” and “I eat vegetables 
on the first and fifteenth of every month." 

28. —What are the two worst sins a man can commit? 


Adultery was mentioned by.40 people 

The desire for money by. 27 „ 

Selfishness by .. .. .. .. .. 14 

Dishonesty by.9 

Murder by . ,. .. 9 „ 

Lying by . 7 ,, 

Being unfilial by .6 „ 

Getting angry by .5 

The desire for physical comfort .. .. 4 „ 

Swearing was mentioned by. 4 „ 

Gambling by.4 „ 

Burning houses by.4 „ 

Stealing by .4 „ 

Pride by.3 

Gossip by .3 „ 

Drunkenness by . 2 „ 

Smoking by. 2 „ 

Lovelessness by . 2 „ 

Wastefulness by .1 „ 

Careless speaking by .. .. .. .. 1 

Selling by two-price system by .. .. 1 „ 


29.—If a man does wrong, is there any way to escape from the result 
of the sin? 

Seventy per cent say there is a way; twenty-five per cent say there 
is not; others do not know. 
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30.—What is the way, if there is any? 

Repentance was mentioned by .. .. 24 people 

Doing good deeds with the idea of merit .. 24 „ 

Praying before the gods ..6 „ 

Stop sinning.. 4 „ 

Read good books .3 „ 

Have a priest read books at one’s funeral.. 3 „ 

Confess to wronged person.2 


One man said, “Some report before gods; some, before men; some, 
in their own minds.” Another said that the goddess of mercy can 
forgive sin. 


GODS AND EVIL SPIRITS 

31. —How many gods are there? 

Sixtv-six per cent say that there are very many. Twelve per cent 
say that there is only one. One man said there are two. All the others 
say they do not know how many there are, which may mean that they 
believe there are many. One man said that every man who helps society 
while he is alive becomes a god after his death. 

32. —What are the most important ones? 

The god of heaven or Shang Ti was mentioned by 3S people 

Lao Tien Yeh .13 „ 

Yu Whang.8 „ 

The goddess of mercy .6 „ 

The god of earth.4 „ 

Eight per cent said all are important. Others mentioned Buddha, 
the god of wealth, of thunder, of harvest, of death, and of the city. Two 
have had enough foreign influence to say that the mind of man is god. 

33. —-What can the gods do? 

That the gods can 

punish bad people was mentioned by 25 people 


help good people.19 

do everything .7 

send rain, good harvests, etc.6 

send fire, floods, plague and sickness .. 6 

heal disease .4 

send happiness.3 

rule over everything .3 

give and take life .3 

know men’s hearts .3 


Eight knew of nothing that the gods can do. 
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34.—Are the gods able to help men in any way? 

Seventy-seven per cent say that they can; eleven per cent say they 
can not; the others do not know. 

Some proverbs quoted were “Success depends upon heaven,” “When 
there is no way left, the gods appear,” and “Without the help of the 
gods, a man can do nothing.” 


35.—When are they willing to help men? 


That they are willing 

when men do right was mentioned by 
when men are in trouble or danger 

when men pray to them. 

any time. 

at night. 

when men sacrifice to them 

when men repent. 


20 people 


14 

11 

9 

6 

4 

4 




ff 


The others said that the gods were not able to help, 
did not know when the gods were willing. 


or that they 


36.—Do the gods send trouble to men? 

Eighty-nine per cent say that the gods send trouble to men when 
they deserve it. Eight per cent said that the gods do not send trouble. 
The others said they do not know. 

Some comments were, “Gods do not like to punish men, but they 
do it when men do wrong” and “Troubles come only as a punishment 
for evil.” 


37. —Where do the gods live? 

Forty-three per cent said that the gods live in heaven; nineteen 
per cent said they live everywhere; twelve per cent, in temples; nine 
per cent, in the air; five per cent “three feet abpve our heads” according 
to an old saying; while six per cent do not know. Others said in water, 
in hills, in quiet places, in the earth, between heaven and the earth, 
and each in,his place. 

38. —Is there one god who controls all the others? If so, what is 

his name? 

Only three per cent said there is no god over the others. Eight 
per cent said they do not know whether there is or not. Nine per cent 
said there is a god, but they do not know his name. Most of the others 
said one god controls all the others and they give a name. 
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Yu Whang was mentioned by 
Lao Tien Yeh 
Tien or heaven 
Shang Ti 


.. 21 per cent 



Probably many, people would say that these four names are four 
different ways of speaking of the one god. Other gods mentioned were 
Heavenly Father, Buddha, the goddess of mercy, the god of thunder, the 
bright god, mind, and nature. 

39. —Did a god make the world? 

Forty-one per cent say that a god made it. Thirty-seven per cent 
say that they do not know. Seven per cent say a god did not make it. 
Fifteen per cent say that many or all the gods made it. Pan Ku Sze was 
mentioned by six per cent as the one who made it. 

40. —How many demons or evil spirits are there? 

Forty-one per cent say that there are very many. Twenty-three 
per cent say that they do not know, which also probably means that they 
believe there are many. An additional fourteen per cent say there are 
many kinds. Another six per cent say that they are innumerable. 
About nine per cent limited the number to less than one hundred. Six 
per cent said there are none at all. 

One man said, “There are none; there are only evil thoughts.” 
Another said, “Demons are the souls of people who die naturally.” 

41. —What do they do? 

Forty-six per cent say that they do much harm to men; nine per 
cent, that they tempt men to do evil. Fifteen per cent do not know 
what they do. 

Other things that were mentioned are that they try to kill men; that 
they send plague, fire and flood; that they make men sick or crazy; cause 
transmigration of souls; everything bad; make men hate each other; 
cheat men; help men; heal sickness; hear prayers; make men wealthy; 
and protect men. These latter good things were mentioned by only 
one person, while the bad things were mentioned by two or more. 

42. —Do men ever see them? 

Fifty-five per cent said that men may see them; nineteen per cent, 
that men never see them. Six per cent say that they have personally 
seen evil spirits, while five per cent say that they have friends who have 
seen them. Eleven per cent do not know whether or not men ever see 
them. Some said that they may be seen when men do wrong, or when 
men are impure or sick. 
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43. —Where do they live? 

Twenty-five per cent say that they do not know. Fourteen per cent 
say that they live in old temples; eleven per cent, in lonely places; eight per 
cent, everywhere; and six per cent, in the hearts of the wicked. Other 
places mentioned by two or three people are in darkness, in mountains, 
in empty houses or towers, in the air, in impure places, in water, in big 
trees, beneath the earth, in coffins, in graveyards, and in motion over 
the earth. 

44. —Do they ever go into a man? 

Seventy-five per cent said that they could go into a man, but in 
some of these cases the idea seemed to be that an evil spirit was merely 
an evil thought or a temptation. Eleven per cent said that they could 
not go into a man. Others said that they do not know. Several said 
that they knew of cases. 

45. —Do they cause sickness, fire, flood, or any other kind of trouble? 

Sixty per cent say that they do; twenty-six per cent say that they 
do not; others do not know. Some said that they can if they get 
permission from the principal god. 

46. —Do the images in temples have souls? 

Forty-five per cent say that they have not; thirty-three per cent, 
that they have; ten per cent, that some do; the others do not know. 

Some remarks were, “Some people with fields near a temple said 
their crops were injured by the wooden horse in a nearby temple,” “They 
have souls, or how could they help to cure men,” “Yes, or why should 
men go to worship,” and “I think they have only a little.” 

THE NATURE OF THE SOUL AND THE FUTURE LIFE 

47. —Do men have a soul as well as a body and mind? 

Seventy-two per cent say that men have; fourteen per cent, that 
they have not. Others do not know. Probably some of those who 
said that men do not have souls, meant that the soul, not being visible, 
is not so real as the body, for over a dozen people remarked that the 
soul is less real than the body and mind. Several remarked that man 
has three souls. 

48. —Do animals have a soul, mind and body? 

Forty-four per cent say that they have; forty-two per cent, that 
they have not. Five per cent said that only large animals have souls. 
Other people do not Imow. 
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Some remarks were, “Animals have three souls like a man,” “I 
remember when my cow died, I saw its soul in the form of a spiritual 
fire,” and “Many people have seen the souls of horses or mules.” 

49. —Do babies a week old have a soul, mind and body? 

Eighty-two per cent say that they have; eight per cent, that they 
have not; others do not know. 

One man said that a baby has a soul after it is ten days old. 
Another said that a baby can easily be reborn. Another said, “Yes, 
but their souls are rather young.” 

50. —-When a man dies, does his soul continue to live? 

Seventy-two per cent say that it does; thirteen per cent, that it 
does not; others do not know. One man said that bad men’s souls 
perish at death. This saying was quoted, “Dead! Dead! when a man 
dies his soul dies too.” 

In some later answers concerning the soul after death, we must 
remember that thirteen per cent say that the soul does not continue to 
live and others say there is no soul. These will be divided among the 
numbers of those who do not know, or give an answer which might 
imply there is no soul, or they may not answer at all. 

51. —Will it always continue to live? 

Forty-six per cent say that it will; twenty per cent, that it will 
not; seventeen per cent, that they do not know. Sixteen per cent say that 
the souls of good men only will live forever. 

Some remarks were, “Of the souls, some are destroyed and some 
transmigrate,” “One soul is in the grave, one is in the home, and one 
is in hades,” “They transmigrate forever,” and “They dissolve slowly.” 

52. —Does the soul of a man ever enter another man or animal? 

Forty-five per cent say that it does; thirty-three per cent, that it 
does not; thirty-one per cent, that they do not know. 

Some comments were, “People say so,” “Often little children’s 
souls enter animals or other men,” “Souls of bad men enter animals,” 
“They enter only by transmigration,” “Murdered men’s souls may,” 
and “Souls transmigrate to men and live, or to animals and die.” 

53. —Is there a body in the next world? 

Twenty-nine per cent say that there is; thirty-three per cent, that 
there is not; thirty-seven per cent, that they do not know. 

Some comments were, “If there is a next world, there must be & 
body,” “This world and the next are the same, so there must be a body 
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in the next,” “Yes, so the people hurry to put clothes on dead people, for 
they fear they will not have clothes to wear in the next world.” 

54. —Where are the souls of your ancestors? 

Thirty-six per cent do not know; eighteen per cent say that they are 
in hades or hell; nine per cent, that they Art in heaven; seven per cent, 
that they are in the world of spirits. Others say, “in the opposite world,” 
"in the ancestral temple,” “in the home,” “in the grave,” “in the air,” 
"transmigrating,” and “extinguished ” Some use hades and hell inter¬ 
changeably, while others think of hades as the old Hebrews did as a 
place where both good and bad go; and still others think of hell as a 
place of punishment, the opposite of heaven. Because of different 
teachings, nearly all the people are confused in their thinking regarding 
the future life with its rewards and punishments. 

Others said, “One soul is in the grave and one transmigrates,” “Some 
souls are in hades and some transmigrate,” “One is in the home, one 
is in the grave, and one is in hades until it transmigrates,” “In hades, 
continuing their business,” “Three generations after they enter hades 
they enter the world again to be men,” and “They are in the grave in 
die daytime, but they come out at night.” 

55. —Will you see them after you die? 

Fifty-five per cent say that they will see them; twenty per cent, that 
they will not; twenty-three per cent, that they do not know. Some say 
that they will see them once, or at death, or that they will see some of them. 
Others said, “If they have transmigrated, I will not see them”; “I will 
see them but not recognize them”; “No, for they died a long time ago”; 
“No, for they have changed into other forms”; and “If I do good I will 
see them for they were good too.” 

56. —Do they know what you are doing now or what you do every day ? 

Fifty per cent say that they do; twenty-three per cent, that they 
do not; twenty-seven per cent, that they do not know whether the souls 
of the ancestors know or not. Several said that the souls know before 
they transmigrate. A few remarked that they know, if they were buried 
In a good place. 

57. —Are they able to help you in any way? 

Forty-five per cent say that they are able; forty-five per cent, that they 
are not able; ten per cent do not know. Some said that they are able 
to help if they were buried properly. 
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58. —If a man’s baby dies when it is a week old, will he see it in 

the next world? 

Twenty per cent say that he can; fifty per cent, that he can not; 
twenty-seven per cent do not know. 

Some remarks were, “I have not thought about such questions’'; 
“Perhaps the soul of a young baby dies”; “If I saw it I would not 
recognize it”; “We cannot see it, because it transmigrates at once”; “A 
baby is born to another family as soon as it dies”; and “The soul of a 
baby is not stable.” 

Twenty-three per cent said that they could see ancestors, but not 
a baby. 

Nine per cent said that they could see ancestors, but they did not know 
whether they could see a baby. Ten per cent said they did not know 
whether they could see ancestors, but they said they could not see a baby. 

59. —Do good and bad people go to the same place? 

Eight per cent say that they go to the same place; seventy-nine 
per cent, that they do not; ten per cent, that they do not know. Fourteen 
per cent expressly mentioned heaven and hell as the places where the 
good and bad go. Evidently most of the people have the idea of a 
heaven and a hell, even if in their confused thinking they, at times, have 
also the idea of hades. 


60.—What can bad men expect in the future life? 

Thirty per cent said that the bad can expect nothing good; eighteen 
per cent, that they will suffer hopeless bitterness; eighteen per cent, 
that they will be punished; six per cent, that they will be in hell; six 
per cent, that they will become animals; and four per cent, that there 
will be no reward or punishment. Others did not know what to answer. 
One man said that if they do not ask priests to read books for them 
when they die, they can expect nothing. Another said that small sinners 
become animals and great sinners remain in hades. 


61.—What can good men expect in the future life? 

23 per cent said that good people can expect to enjoy happiness. 


16 

19 

8 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

9 


that they will go to heaven, 
that they will be rewarded, 
that they will be born again as men. 
that they will be born again into wealthy families, 
that their children will be good and prosperous, 
that they will become gods, 
that they will become officers, 
that nothing will result, 
did not know what to answer. 
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Others expected to become a Buddha, to continue as a man in hades, 
to live more comfortably than he had lived in this world, and to go to 
the happy west land. 

62. —Can a man get out of hell, if he is once in hell? 

Twenty-one per cent say that he can get out; thirty-eight per cent, 
that he can not; eleven per cent, that he can get out when his punishment 
is complete. Fifteen per cent do not know. Others say, “It is up to 
himself”; “He can, if his children do good”; “If books are read over 
and over, he can”; “Family prayers and Buddhist priests’ prayers can 
get them out”; “He can by much use of spirit money and the prayers 
of the priests”; “In the middle of July the doors of hades open once. 
At this time he can get out”; “In July he can get out for a while, but he 
must go back”; and “He cannot get out for his name is on the register 
of hell.” 

63. —Is there a government in the next world with judges, officers 

and rulers? 

Seventy-five per cent say that there is; five per cent, that there is 
not Sixteen per cent do not know. A good many of those who said 
that there is a government said that it is just the same as it is on earth. 

64. —What happens to animals when they die? 

Thirty per cent said that they will perish completely; twenty per 
cent, that they would become other animals; sixteen per cent, that the 
good animals will become men while the bad ones will become other 
animals. Thirty per cent do not know. 

65. —Does the spirit of an animal ever enter a man? 

Forty-seven per cent say that it does; thirty-seven per cent, that it 
does not; twelve per cent do not know. 

66. —Can an animal exert an evil influence over a man? 

Forty-four per cent say that it can; forty-two per cent, that it can not 
Ten per cent do not know. Some said that only large animals can. 
One said, “If I kill an animal, it can ” Another said, “I have a friend 
who has had an evil influence exerted over him by a dead donkey.” 

67.—Do the souls of dead men ever punish living people? 

Sixty-six per cent say that they do; eighteen per cent, that they 
do not. Twelve per cent do not know. Fifteen remarked that a soul 
seeking vengeance punishes living people. One man said that it is 
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necessary to get permission from the principal god before a soul can 
punish a man. 


CONCLUSION 

As we look back over the answers we find there are a few people 
who have some ideas that are somewhat like ours. There are people 
who say they pray for forgiveness, whose purpose in living is to be 
good, who say men must repent to have their sins forgiven, who believe 
there is only one god and no evil spirits. Those who hold these beliefs 
are but a very small per cent of the people. It may be that these ideas 
are partly due to Christian teaching that they have heard, although 
they are not yet Christians. 

Then there is a good-sized body of people whose religious life is 
almost nothing. From five to twenty-five per cent of the people, or 
from twenty million to one hundred million people profess to each of 
the following statements:—They have no religion; never go to a temple 
to worship, their only purpose in going to a temple is to see a fair or 
theatre; they never have any use for a priest; never pray at temples or 
in their homes nor even to their ancestors; never have given money for 
building or repairing temples, and their religion never costs them 
anything; they do not worship at home nor at the graves of their 
ancestors; they do not know of the existence of religious books; they 
say that there is no result from doing good or evil; say that men have 
no souls; and say that they have no idea what the correct answer to 
many of these questions is. One man may not profess all this, but from 
five to twenty-five per cent of the people profess to each of these state¬ 
ments. We must remember that even these who profess to have no 
religion are bound by hundreds of superstitious practices of a religious 
nature. 

Finally, we can make a list of statements that may be said in a 
way to represent some of the religious beliefs and practices of the 
common people of China. The beliefs and practices that are subscribed 
to by more than one-half of the people will be listed. Those that are 
subscribed to by more than two-thirds of the people will be marked 
with an asterisk. 

A man can be a Confucian, Buddhist and Taoist all at the same 

time. 

He goes to worship at a temple less than five times a year. 

He goes to several different temples—Buddhist predominating. 

He prays at temples—chiefly to the temple gods. 

He prays chiefly for prosperity and the healing of disease. 
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♦He uses priests at the time of a funeral. 

♦It makes no difference whether they are Buddhist or Taoist priests. 
He has given less than two dollars in his lifetime for building 
and repairing temples. 

He worships in his home about twice a month. 

He prays to his ancestors. 

At home he kowtows, burns incense and offers food. 

♦He eats the food that is offered. 

He worships at the graves of his ancestors about twice a year. 
The worship is about the same as that in the home. 

♦His religion costs him little more than a dollar a year. (Think 
what this implies for a self-supporting Christian church.) 

♦He has read no religious books. 

♦He says the purpose of life is to enjoy wealth and happiness. 

He says prosperity comes for doing right. 

♦There are more bad people than good. 

It is right to kill animals. 

The worst sins are adultery and the desire for money. 

♦There is a way to escape from the results of sin. 

♦There are many gods. 

♦Gods can help men. 

♦Gods send trouble to men. 

♦There is one god who is over all the others. 

A god or gods made the world. 

There are many evil spirits. 

They harm men, cause fire, flood, sickness, etc. 

♦They can enter a man. 

Men may see them. 

Men have souls—some say a man has three souls. 

Animals have souls. 

Souls transmigrate. 

♦Souls live after the body dies. 

A man will see the souls of his ancestors after his death. 

A man can not see the soul of his baby after his death. 

Our ancestors know what we are doing. 

♦The good and the bad do not go to the same place. 

The bad will be punished, and the good rewarded. 

♦There is a government in the next world. 

The spirit of an animal may enter a man. 

♦Souls of dead men may punish living men. 
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Selections from the Diary of a Travelling Evangelist 

STEN BUGGE 

HEN the writer was for a short time in charge of a Mission 
Station in Hunan, he told one of the travelling Chinese 
evangelists that he ought to keep a diary. This suggestion was 
acted upon, and below are a few extracts from the resulting 
record, which may prove to be of some interest as revealing the personal 
life and experiences of a Chinese country worker among his own people. 
As the evangelist was well aware that the diary was being kept for 
the perusal of the foreign missionary, he could not avoid writing at 
times, of course, with a little side glance at his inspectors. This will 
undoubtedly to some seem to detract so much from the value of the 
diary as to make it merely a document that will throw light on the mind 
of the evangelist and his dealings with foreigners, and not on facts. 
The writer does not share this feeling, however, for he knows the man, 
and believes him to be sincere. 

May 12th, Monday. Clear. After breakfast, went from Tou- 
bao to Shih-ma-tou where I took a boat to Tao-hwa-giang. Of the 
six men on board, there was one Catholic from Tao-hwa-giang. We 
talked together about the truth of the Protestant and Catholic churches 
and also about the Lutheran Church of Norway, which is doing work in 
China, and has founded churches, hospitals, schools, etc. At 3 o’clock 
I arrived at Tao-hwa-giang and spent the night in the chapel. 

May 15th, Thursday. Partly clear, partly rain. To-day’s morning 
prayers were led by me. I continued yesterday’s Bible reading from 
John 8:48-53. The general meaning could be divided into two heads: 
1. How great was the sin of the Jews in blaspheming Christ. 2. How 
great was Christ’s love in answering mildly and hoping they u r ould 
repent. My first plan was, after having reached Hsu-tang, to go round 
to the surrounding country and preach, but unfortunately as Ben Sien- 
seng, the local evangelist, has a cold, he has made me stay in the chapel 
to look after things. So I have not been able to go about. 

May 18th, Sunday. The text was John 7:37-39. The day being 
dear, the number of church members and others, men and women, was 
in the neighbourhood of 200. I made the last word of vs. 37 and 38 
“Come,” my special point, and divided the subject into three heads: 
1. We ought to listen to the Lord with loud voice calling us to come 
and drink of the fountain of life, as is also stated in Rev. 22:17. For 
Christ had also formerly said to the Samaritan woman, “Whosoever 
drinks of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst.” 2. The 
Lord said, from within the believer shall flow rivers of living water. 
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The meaning of “rivers” is that when we are called and have partaken 
of the source of the Lord's happiness we shall again water those near 
us who are called; like Cornelius, for instance, who invited his relatives 
and friends; or like the woman of Samaria who called her fellow 
citizens; or the publican Matthew who invited his comrades. 3. The 
39th verse says that Jesus, in saying this, is referring to the Holy Spirit 
which believers ought to receive. From this we may know that since 
the Lord promises us the Holy Spirit, we ought night and day to beseech 
and hope for the Holy Spirit, 

After having finished preaching, the listeners were greatly moved. 
Among them was an old catechumen from Wu-fen-len, by name Wit 
Hwa-wu. There were also several others who decided to believe the 
doctrine. I talked specially with them for a long time and then left. 

May 22nd, Thursday. Cloudy. Early in the morning a catechumen 
named Deng came to the chapel. I found out that his reason for coming 
was because he had had a quarrel with a second wife and was very 
unhappy. I advised him according to Eph. 5:25 and 1 Cor. 7:5, and 
he was relieved. After prayers I went along the river and preached 
until I came to Tao-hwa-giang. I had dinner in the home of Siu I-tai. 
Afterwards I went back bv a bye-road. At Shih-chia-pa in the home 
of Wu who has a drugstore, I rested a little and availed myself of the 
opportunity to sow the seed. The women showed their friendly 
hospitality by bringing tea and tobacco, and took me in. The sun was 
already sinking in when I got back to the chapel. Ben, the evangelist, 
had already come home at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. We were both 
very tired from the hardships of the road and retired early. 

May 25th, Sunday. Half clear. Breakfast in the home of Yin 
Bin-chin. Afterwards I held a service in Chan-gi and preached. The 
Bible text was Matt. 6:5-13, and I made prayer my topic. I had 
about 3 points:— a. The Lord admonished the disciples not to imitate 
the Pharisees, b. For prayer, we should go to a room by ourselves. 
c. The Lord taught the disciples the Lord’s Prayer. There were about 
30 people who came to the chapel to listen. There was one outsider 
named Yu Chu-hsiang, who showed very clearly that he welcomed us, 
and invited us to his home and treated us to tea and cakes. Afterwards 
with Messrs. Chang and Yang and several school children I went 
up on the Chiu Feng mountain and then to the homes of several church 
members and catechumens, partly to inquire after their health and partly 
to sow the seed. They all received the word as the poor in spirit, freely 
and attentively. Unfortunately we were in a hurry and it was not 
convenient to stay long. We went on to Chen-wan-tsun and Sien-pen- 
hang where I had been preaching last year. In the Hang there was 
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an old Taoist named Ho, whose superstition was too deep. I debated 
with him for a long time but unfortunately the more that was said, 
the more he despised it. He seemed hopeless. At 3 o’clock I arrived 
at the home of Chou Ban-tai where I had lunch and established a 
preaching place. The buildings were clean and everything was arranged 
comfortably. It was somewhat better than Ho Fu-dao’s house and it 
seemed better for a preaching place. After eating, I went with Messrs. 
Chang and Yang and the pupils to Hsu-tang. I then went on entirely 
alone toward Santangai as far as Wu-chi-san. On the road I passed 
a man named Hu, his “hao” being Gwoh Feng. He asked my home and 
name and where I was going. I told him I came from Chan-gi and was 
going to the chapel in Santangai. When he heard I was going to the 
chapel, he said, “So you have eaten the foreign doctrine?” I answered, 
“I certainly have not eaten foreign doctrine but I am a believer in the 
doctrine.” He asked, “What is the benefit of believing the doctrine?” 
I replied that in the future life the soul would go to Heaven and receive 
eternal happiness. He said, “I have not studied much and do not know 
much about literature. Can I still believe?” I replied with Mark 16:16, 
and walked on talking with him for about 5 /?, till we came to the 
beginning of Santangai where our roads divided. At that time he 
promised to come to the chapel on Sunday and hear the doctrine. At 
3 o’clock I came to Santangai and rested in the chapel. 

May 27th, Tuesday. Clear. Conducted morning prayers in 
Santangai. The Bible reading was Titus 2:1-8. After prayers I went 
to Dzi-li-tsun to the house of the church member Hu Koh-tsai. My 
intention was first to go to Lai-ya-tsun and stay there overnight, but 
at the first mentioned place there was a large house with about a hundred 
people who welcomed the truth, so they kept me there to make ready 
to preach in the evening, as the country people have no leisure during 
the day. At this time it was still early, so it was convenient to go to 
the village to the home of church member Djou Yu-djen, but he had 
business and had gone out, so I did not meet him. Nearby, however, 
there was a crowd of children and relatives, so I took the opportunity to 
admonish them. After an hour I returned to Hu Koh-tsai's house 
and preached. There were about 40 men and women present. I said 
that God is a self-created God (@ £§ fljf ;£ jp# ), but the Pearl 
Emperor (^ ^)was appointed god by the emperor Wei Tsung of the 
Sung Dynasty. But Wei Tsung was a man, and how can men appoint 
gods? People ought to examine into what is true and what is false 
in all this. There was present a man of about 50 who had just come 
to the home of one of Mr. Hu’s neighbors to change a bill. He listened 
to the doctrine, and when I was through he cried in a loud voice, “How 
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foolish we are!” After preaching I taught the catechism to a woman 
catechumen, the wife of Mr. Hu, for about one hour. I went to bed 
at 10. 

May 28th, Wednesday. Clear. After breakfast in Hu Koh-tsai's 
home, I went on to Ma-ya-tsun to the home of church member 
Li Chi-yang. As he had business and had gone out, I did not meet 
him. I also went to the homes of Hu Chia-wa, Chung Yu and a 
catechumen, without meeting them. Again I went to Chiao-tsun to 
the home of an old church member Chao Hsin. This man is originally 
from a distant place. He is old and alone, without anybody to depend 
on. Last year he lost the sight of both eyes. His poverty became 
even greater. The congregation in Santangai had pity on him and 
held a big meeting and asked for a contribution. Some gave 1,000 
cash, some 400, others gave from 1 to 3 “sheng” of rice. But alas, 
although he had received much, it still wasn’t enough and he was 
always sorrowing. To-day when he heard I had come he wept and said, 
“For my great sins have I received this heavy punishment. The men 
of my village formerly talked to me at times and wanted to call for 
contributions there for me, but I have been thinking that if the church 
has showed such love to me as to give a monthly contribution to help 
me, it would make the outsiders say that the church people were in 
difficulties if I could again accept help from outsiders, so I have not 
accepted it, and don’t want to accept any help from them. But as the 
contribution of the church people isn’t sufficient, I want to kill myself 
to put an end to a miserable life, but I also am afraid of disobeying God’s 
commands. As I think of these things I am without any way out. I 
can only ask each of you to pray to God for me that He may soon save 
my soul.” 

As I listened to him I felt very sorry, but I was also without any 
resources, I could only comfort him with Job’s story and give him 5,000 
cash and take him to the chapel in Santangai to stay over the festival 
while I paid the food money temporarily. 

I also went to Kwan-lo-tsan to the home of Mr. Tsung. Mrs. 
Tsung received me with tea. There was also a teacher of the old school 
sitting there. We talked about the new learning as being much better 
than the old, but old people do not understand it and call it foreign 
learning. Alas, alas! We talked about two hours before parting. At 
six I was back in Hsu-tang. At seven thirty the evangelist Ben had a 
meeting for outsiders. The subject was the sinfulness of all men. As 
the temperature was very high there were very few listeners. 

June 8th, Sunday. Clear. Whitsunday. Evangelist Ben led the 
meeting. The text was John 14:15-22. There were about 50 present 
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Afterwards the congregation took up a collection for a coffin for Liu 
Lo-shan. Ben gave 10,000 cash. Chang and Yang each gave 5,000, 
I also gave 5,000. Altogether there came in about 50,000 cash. 

June 12th, Thursday. The whole day was exceedingly hot, so 
people’s hearts were dried up. Only in the morning there was a little rain 
and it was a great relief. . . . The boat did not go, so I could only 
wait quietly. In the morning Chao Lo-tsiang and Tsung came to the 
chapel to explain the buying of bamboos. I examined their words and 
looked at their faces. And it was impossible for Chao and Tsung to 
make any excuses when I showed the truth, and Chao had nothing to 
reply. We decided that they both should come again next Sunday and 
explain finally. In the afternoon Hsu Mou-nien from Tao-hua-kiang 
came. His son has opened a silk shop at Hsu-tang, and he himself had 
come here to live. Yesterday in the meeting for outsiders he had heard 
the subject “bu deh liao” ^ 7) and he had come specially to 
the chapel to get more information about it. I spoke to him again about 
the misery of Hell which eternally will not stop and the awful pain which 
will not end, and next I spoke to him about the general meaning of true 
religion so entirely different from Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism. 
Buddhism talks about compassion and mercy (S jg), Confucianism 
about sincerity and mutual benevolence (& ft) and Taoism about 
righteousness and retribution 1$). But the heart (j&) of these 
characters in each case is below. What Christianity preaches is 
love (j£) and the heart in love is not underneath, but in the middle. 
We men ought in this way to put the heart in the middle, to repent, 
know God, believe in Jesus. Then in this world we would get peace 
and the pain of the coming world can be stopped. 

I talked with him for about three hours. He certainly had the 
intention of accepting my words. I gave him some copies of the 
"Gospel Compass” and we then parted. 

June 14th, Saturday. In the morning cloudy, in the afternoon a 
little rain. Morning prayers were led by evangelist Chen. Bible Teading 
was Philemon 4-7. After prayers Chen said that on the other side of 
the river in Lao-wu-tsun was a catechumen named Gi Liang-san who 
was sick. Two days ago he had sent to the chapel to ask somebody to come 
and pray for him, but it had not been done. To-day it looked as if it were 
going to rain, so he said he would wait till some other day and then ask 
me to go with him. When I heard that the catechumen was sick and 
that people had repeatedly come to the chapel land that he had a true 
faith in God, and yet no one for several days had gone to him, I was 
afraid that if we waited longer he might fall before the devil*s tempta¬ 
tions. So I went at once to his home and was well received. Later 
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we went into the inner rooms and with sincere hearts knelt down and 
prayed. After praying I talked for some time with him and strengthened 
his faith. At 3 o’clock I took leave and returned. When I came to 
the ferry a small boat was just starting, and when we reached the opposite 
side the rain came down suddenly. I thought that if I had waited a 
little while I should certainly had met with the difficulty of a rainstorm 
and that this was God’s special grace in protecting me. After getting 
back to the chapel Mr. T. invited me for supper. In the evening at 
9 o’clock we rang the bell and had prayers, and then went to bed. 

June 18th, Wednesday. Weather partly dear and partly cloudy. 

When I got up in the morning a church member.came to the 

chapel and said that yesterday he had missed the sacrament. Could the 
pastor let him take it now? I went at once and told Mr. Holthe and 
explained the reason why he had not come the day before. Mr. H. 
then let him have the sacrament. Afterwards we boarded a boat for 
.where I parted from Mr. H. 

June 20th, Friday. Clear in the morning, cloudy in the afternoon. 

This morning’s prayers were led by evangelist Chen.After 

prayers a church member, Go Hai-fan, sent his son to the chapel to ask 
me to pray. I asked for the reason. He said: “My wife’s feet are 
aching, slightly in the daytime but badly in the night. Taking medicine 
is without effect. My father says this sickness has come from sin and 
nothing can be done if we do not ask God’s forgiveness. To-day he 
told me to go to the chapel to ask you to pray.” 

When he had spoken I went with him immediately to his home 
where I was received very kindly and given tea and food. After tea 
I asked all the members of his family to assemble in the middle room 
for worship. I first explained the principles of prayer and said: “My 
religion is very different from Buddhism. That religion when it is 
invoked, either for those who are sick, or for those possessed by the 
devil, is wholly dependent on black arts (& #r). The prayers of my 
Jesus religion are wholly dependent on one’s faith. If one is without 
faith one's prayer will have no effect. The one who is praying is only 
the representative of the others.” I then spoke about Jesus’ power and 
explained Luke 13:11-13; 8:4344, etc. When I had finished speaking 
they all with one accord knelt down and prayed. After prayer the 
father of the sick woman said: “Can that kind of prayer have any 
effect?” I then told him about the wife of church member Liu from 
Tao-hua-lun who for many years had had a tumor in her stomach. She 
used any number of prescriptions without result, and she had no further 
means except to pray sincerely and trust in Jesus. After she had 
repented, suddenly the tumor disappeared without any medicine or 
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prescription. There was also the wife of Dai, a church member from 
T., who was getting old and whose head had been paining her for many 
years and no medicine would help her. She would use the sole of a 
shoe and beat her head with all her might till her forehead bled, then 
only could she still the pain. That kind of sickness and misery this 
world's physicians were without means of helping. Her husband always 
admonished her: “Unless you repent and ask God’s forgiveness you 
will never get rid of your pain.” The wife listened to her husband’s 
words, and with him sincerely prayed and earnestly repented. After¬ 
wards she certainly received the grace given to heal her and got rid 
of her sickness and was very happy. She made up her mind to believe 
in the Lord and always thank him. And not long after this she was 
born again and became an earnest disciple of Jesus Christ. She lives 
about ten li from Tao-hua-kiang and always comes in a chair to the 
chapel to worship. These two women are two great witnesses for us all.” 

When f had spoken the listeners were greatly moved. I rested for 
a little while and then was going to depart, but they earnestly pressed me 
to stay for a meal. While they were preparing the food I went over 
to a bamboo worker’s shop in the front of the house and talked a little 
about the road from falsehood to truth. After an hour we sat down for 
a meal. I spoke to the father of the sick woman about the fact that the 
food which we eat is given by God, so that when we eat we ought to 
give thanks and then I prayed. After eating I departed, and they 
accompanied me for about one li. I came to Santangai at 5 o clock, 
where I prepared a little the subject for the prayer meeting. (Here 
follows the report of the meeting on the 21st he is in Santangai and keeps 
mostly quiet.) 

June 22nd, Sunday. Clear. Go Fa-Iin who last Sunday decided 
to believe the doctrine came to my room and said: “God is truly an 
almighty God. My sickness is half gone.” While he was speaking a 
woman church member, Go Hai-fan’s wife, also came with her oldest 
daughter-in-law to my room and said: “God has heard your prayers 
day before yesterday. My daughter-in-law’s feet have not pained from 
then till now. And to-day she has walked here and is not very tired. 
This truly is the grace of God.” 

While we were speaking we suddenly heard the sound of the bell 
and we all gathered in the chapel. There were more than 80 men 
and women present. The evangelist Chen led the meeting. The Bible 
text was Luke 9:51-62. He showed how extremely deep the meaning 
is. All the people listened with attention and quietness and no noise or 
talking was heard. They all showed that they were believers who 
sincerely longed for the truth.” 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint 

(Continuing “ Woman’s Work in the Far East ”) 


Modernizing an Old Style Country Hospital 

ANNA L. CHRISTIANSEN 

jTtJHEN I was asked to write a paper on “How an old style country 
W hospital might be modernized” my first thought was that it 

” could be done in three sentences, get money, trained nurses, 

and do away with the “Fu shih jen.” Perhaps what we have 
done here may be a help to encourage others in inland places to attempt 
improvements. Of course in the big centers a hospital such as ours 
would not be found in these days. 

I don’t suppose our hospital here at Tsangchou differs very much 
from any other mission hospital in the interior. 

Without trained nurses no other course is open but to run them 
on the lines of an inn. Twelve months ago when I arrived here 
at Tsangchou our hospital was being conducted in this way. The 
patients brought their own relations or hired people to nurse and cook 
for them, and with them came all their belongings, pots and pans, bags 
of grain, bundles of cabbages and other evil-smelling things, bottles of 
oils, pei wo’ s’ clothes, etc., and these were piled up all round the patient, 
on top, underneath and beside the bed, the scene presenting a pawn¬ 
shoplike appearance. Accompanying them were probably one or two 
children, sometimes a child of the nurse as well as the patient. 

My first impulse was to bundle everything and everyone outside 
and begin afresh; that, however, was not practicable and one realized 
that the only way was to make small beginnings and go slowly ahead, for 
if we engaged nurses where would they sleep? Who would cook for 
them? If that difficulty was surmounted what would it avail if we still 
had to keep the “Fu shih jen” to cook the patients’ food? It was soon 
evident that the first step was to prepare a bathroom and give the patients 
a bath on arrival. Some of our folk feared that that would frighten 
the patients away. Any one who fears giving a Chinese a bath should 
just try it; you will never hear the end of the pleasure it gives. One 
old lady after her first bath in all her life said to me, “I’ll never forget 
it all my days; it was like Heaven!” 

The next step was getting our own hospital bedding and clothes 
for the patients. This of course is a big outlay because it means begin¬ 
ning from the mattresses but by using sacking for the straw and by 
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beseeching all my friends to pass on all their old linen irrespective of 
colour, quality or quantity, I was able to make the inside covering for the 
pei wo* s’; these all had slip on washable covers made from cloth bought 
on the street, or in Chinese shops; pillow insides were made in the same 
way. Wadded clothes are also an expensive item but by making slip 
on covers for these too, they will last for many seasons, the slip on 
covers alone being used in the warmer weather. I was fortunate in 
that my friends in the Australian “girls missionary association” gave 
me a supply of sheets, pillow slips and towels for 100 beds, sufficient to 
last four or five years. 

Then all sorts of complications arose. What should I do with 
the patients’ and attendants’ clothes, family heirlooms, etc? There 
must be a room for them and also a room for their food; “this latter 
room being locked and only opened at certain times of the day by 
some responsible person.” When all this was ready we made the plunge. 

It came about very naturally and our fears were soon dispelled as 
to whether these country people would be frightened away or not; on 
the contrary they love it, men and women alike. Our patients now 
have a bath and we use all our own hospital equipment. 

It is quite obvious that the essential first step is to have a trained 
foreign nurse in charge; we all know from experience that no matter how 
well our hospitals are equipped, if there is not some one in charge and 
constantly on the spot, it is impossible to get the Chinese to observe rules 
of cleanliness and order. 

The next step is the kitchen. Feeding our patients ourselves and 
looking after the diet is surely one, if not the most important duty of 
those in charge of hospitals. 

In the nursing of the patients I have begun in a very small way. 
I only have two untrained women, but we have nursed several bad cases 
entirely ourselves. This has greatly impressed the others in the ward 
and several have asked that we might take charge of their sick ones 
too, so I have no fear but that we can introduce nurses as soon as we 
like. We are only waiting for accommodation for them. 

I realize that no one can lay down hard and fast rules for others 
for no two country hospitals are alike. But usually there are small 
rooms scattered about in different compounds. We have overcome 
this difficulty in a very large measure by adding passages, opening doors 
here and there, taking out partitions and so forth; so that we are now 
more or less under one roof; thus greatly facilitating the work. 

With the advent of the modem trained Chinese doctors and nurses 
the old-time hospital is fast losing its place in China and it is well that 
it is so. 
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We have good schools of nursing in China which provide a uniform 
course of study to all pupils. A diploma is given to all graduates of 
registered training schools who pass the required examinations. 

In a few years there will be hundreds of nurses waiting for posts in 
the country as well as in the city, but they will demand a much better 
standard of hospital than is provided by many of our missions. 

I have heard many say that these improvements are quite impossible 
without a large increase in grants and subscription but my year’s ex¬ 
perience here shows that although we have to employ an extra washer¬ 
man, a cook and an assistant, yet, by the constant supervision of coal, 
oil, dressings, etc., I think by the end of next year our accounts will 
not show much sign of increase. The kitchen cannot be a loss. 

By employing trained nurses we will be able to dispense with the 
old-time “dresser type of doctor,” whose salaries often exceed the salary 
of a trained nurse, whereas they take no responsibility for the cleanliness 
and comfort of the wards and patients. 


Women’s Work in Fenchow 

CORA MAY WALTON 

EDUCATIONAL opportunity,”—that is what we are seeking for 
1 r I the women of this great Northwest. And, yes, we are 
IM struggling for equality of educational opportunity. To provide 
this, a school for women was started in the fall of 1913. offering 
education to the wives of some of our preachers and teachers. It was 
hardly anticipated, however, that there would ever be a full curriculum 
upon the successful completion of which a certificate might be offered. 
But in the fall of 1918 there were nine women ready to give full time 
to study. Of necessity the work was very elementary, consisting of 
a course of study not unlike that offered in the Lower Primary 
department of our Girls’ School, with perhaps more time in Bible study. 
The only Chinese teacher at that time was a young woman from Honan, 
who*had completed three and a half years of normal work, following 
graduation from a Government Higher Primary School. She was an 
excellent teacher in Chinese classics, and the women learned to read and 
write with not a little skill. In 1920 two of this first class were graduated 
from the school with certificates showing full course completed, and 
one special student who had finished a special course in Bible. All 
three received the National Phonetic Script certificate, along with five 
others, among whom was one teacher. In 1921 four women were 
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graduated, and of these four, one, Mrs. Niu, has done particularly 
energetic work in the city, organizing neighborhood classes for women, 
making friends in every part of the city and helping with the Christmas 
station class. Mrs. Yen is with her husband in Shensi and reports a 
lively interest among the women of the town in class work, and twenty 
or more have taken steps in church membership. Mrs. Jen is teaching 
in both the Woman’s School and in the Industrial School. She had 
an enlightened father and studied as a girl, so she had enormous 
advantage over her classmates. Mrs. Wang is at home, and helped 
with the station class in her little mountain village at New Year’s time 
this spring. 

A unique department of our school work is the educating of women 
from Shensi. About seven years ago the whole northern half of Shensi 
was assigned to our Board. In 1919 the first little group of women 
came down to the school to study, and among them was a Mrs. Wei, 
the first woman in her town who had had the temerity to attend church 
services held there. Mr. Pye was visiting the church that Sunday and 
talked to her husband about the advantages of having her study with 
a view to leading in the Christian work for women in that community. 
She with her two little girls and two other women travelled down to 
the plain in litters and began the strange routine of school life. In the 
fall of 1920, when Mr. Hummel travelled over the field with Mr. Pye 
he brought back this report: “The greatest problem just now 
confronting the Shensi church is how to enlist the wives and daughters 
of the men who are entering in such large numbers. The great illiteracy 
among women, the restraints of home life, and the pressure of public 
opinion make this a most difficult problem. In only one of the fifteen or 
more centers w r hich we visited were there more than a dozen women who 
dared to break through the social conventions and attend the church 
worship. When we sought the reason for this exceptional place we 
traced it back wholly to the influence of one woman in the community, 
who the year before had studied in the Fenchow Women’s Bible School. 
Now it is the aim of all the churches to select from each Christian 
community one or two women of influence and intelligence who will 
study in the Fenchow school and return to break down the local prejudices 
which still bind the women of North Shensi. The men of the churches 
know quite as well as Lincoln did that no Christian community can long 
endure ‘Half slave and half free’; and they are setting themselves with 
a will to the task of building a church on solid foundation.” 

Mrs. Wei and the two women who came with her were forerunners, 
indeed, of a gTeat company which poured in from Shensi this spring, 
nearly tripling the enrolment of the school. We were at our wits’ end 
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to find room for all of them, but you cannot very well turn back a party 
that has come ten days’ journey by litter just because there are not 
enough beds. We ordered more beds. And the only women who 
have had to make their way back home were unfit physically to carry 
the work—one because of opium and the other we found to be an 
advanced case of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The favorable verdict on these women who have studied is not 
confined to foreigners. One man was heard to remark, apropos of 
the change that had taken place in her since her months of study: ‘'Yes, 
when you compare her with the rest of the women she’s an angel." 

A word about the school to which these women • come. The 
dormitories in which they live are Chinese courts, with well lighted 
rooms accommodating four or five women each. Meals are served 
three times a day, and the diet is well supervised. There is daily 
chapel, and special voluntary Bible study classes several weeks before 
Christmas and Easter. The curriculum offers a variety of subjects, 
most of which are required, but a few of which are elective. For the 
Preparatory Department the “Hsin Fah Kuo Yu” is the main diet. They 
have writing and arithmetic (elective) and Bible stories, with 
handwork, singing and Mr. Olgivie’s catechism in the afternoon. The 
whole school has a quarter of an hour open air gymnastics every morning 
every day in the term, and we learn that tiny feet, not long out of 
bindings, are really no great handicap in running when someone is 
chasing. In the upper classes “kuo wen” is added to the course of 
required studies, using the 600 character series recommended for the 
use of older women. Psalms and selected portions of the New 
Testament are committed to memory and two gospels and Acts are read 
through in character, and one gospel in Phonetic Script. The two 
upper classes have courses under men of the Theological School, Mr. 
Ch’eng giving a course in “The Story of our Bible” using his own 
translation of Harold B. Hunting’s book, and Mr. Pai giving a course 
in Old Testament History with special emphasis on biography. The 
lower classes have hygiene once a week with the graduate nurse of our 
Women’s Hospital. The two upper classes are reading the series of 
pamphlets published by the Joint Council on Public Health, with 
demonstration work in First Aid, given by Miss Kellogg, R.N., 
superintendent of nurses in our hospital. 

For field work a selected group of the women have two 
appointments a week—one class of six go out in groups of 
two every afternoon, holding neighborhood meetings for teaching 
simple catechism, Phonetic Script and hygiene, and a more formal 
meeting once a week for preaching. This group is responsible for the 
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forty or more women taking the first step in church membership this 
spring, and the half dozen who are to be baptized—aside from the thirty 
students in the school. These women come back so eager to relate their 
experiences that my hopes run high for the time when they will be 
giving full time to this work. On Sunday these same women go to 
nearby villages for preaching services, men from the Theological School 
holding meetings for men at the same time. In one little village high 
up in the hills, we have a man and his wife in charge—both of whom 
are studying in our schools. Not the least interesting of this outside 
work is the Saturday class at the “model” prison. At the request of 
the head guard at the prison we undertook this work last fall, and have 
found the two women guards in charge of the women's department 
most cordial. The head guard, indeed, a Taiyuan woman, thinks so 
favorably of the work that she is taking the first step in church 
membership. 

Some of the outside activities, recreational, for the women are 
the Glee Club and the Girls’ Scout Leaders’ Training Group. In the 
former we have learned a part song for Easter and in the latter we 
are learning some practical knot tying, fair play and pluck in losing. 
[The majority of the 112 women are under thirty years of age. Four 
in this year’s graduating class are under 20.] 

When we sent two of our former teachers to the Theological School 
this spring, we had a foretaste of the victory in the struggle for “equality 
of educational opportunity” in which we are engaged. We look forward 
to the day when women in larger numbers will be having a really equal 
chance in this training school for leaders. 


The Sunday School Times and the National Christian 

Conference 

BY A. DELEGATE 

(This article has been shown to Dr. Woodbridge and the original manuscript modified 

somewhat as a result— Editor.] 

TpjHE “Sunday School Times,” in the issues of July 1st and 8th, 
I 1922, contains two articles on the National Christian Conference 
*■ by Rev. S. I. Woodbridge, d.d., foreign editor of the "Chinese 
Christian Intelligencer.” The first is titled, “A Crisis in China 
Missions”; the second, “The Real Meaning of China’s Great Conference.” 
These articles contain some partial statements, misstatements and unfair 
inferences that are liable to cause misunderstanding about what happened 
at the National Christian Conference. We are making quotations from 
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these articles and putting opposite them certain verifiable facts with 
a view to preventing such misunderstanding. The quotations from the 
“Sunday School Times” will be marked ‘S.S/I7 and printed in black 
type. The statements set over against these quotations, are. with few 
exceptions, taken from the actual records of the National Christian 
Conference now in press. 

S.S.T. The work of the Five Commissions is said to “Represent the 
opinions of prominent Chinese and foreigners.” 

This statement might be understood by some to mean that the 
Five Commission reports represent only the opinions of prominent 
people and not the opinion of the Churches and Missions as a whole. 
This inference would be incorrect. All Five Commission reports have 
the “Survey” as a background; which took four years' work and is based 
on “voluminous” correspondence. Commission III on “The Christian 
Message” is built up on the reports of committees in a number of lead¬ 
ing cities. Commission II is built up on the work of twenty-seven com¬ 
mittees comprising at least four hundred individuals—and so on! 

S. S. T. “For the past nine years two powerful agencies have been co¬ 
operating to bring about the establishment of such a body (National 
Christian Council). These are the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion and the China Continuation Committee.” 

This statement gives the impression that the establishment of the 
National Christian Council was mainly, if not altogether, due to the 
desire and activities of these two organizations and not to any general 
desire on the part of the Churches and Missions. But a glimpse at 
history shows this statement to be incorrect. The 1907 Conference 
discussed at great length and unanimously recommended a “National 
Representative Council” composed of representatives from provincial 
councils, the provincial and national councils to have a Chinese and 
English secretary each (Dr. Woodbridge was at this Conference). 
The provincial council idea did not advance sufficiently to bring about 
a national council. The China Continuation Committee was a temporary 
way of achieving the desire of 1907 until the Churches, and Missions 
could meet in a representative gathering and appoint a “National 
Representative Council.” This was what the National Christian Con¬ 
ference did. The 1907 desire for a National Council explains the China 
Continuation Committee. The China Continuation Committee was only 
a step in achieving the hope of fifteen years. The National Christian 
Council could not have been appointed had the desire of the organiza¬ 
tions represented not been decidedly in that direction. 
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S. S. T. “In the nine years of the existence of this Committee (C. C, C.) 
over a quarter of a million dollars were spent in carrying on its work 
with its various agencies and movements.” 

Dr. Woodbridge says this is Mexican dollars. As a matter of 
fact. Mex. $456,611.18 was spent which is about a quarter of a million 
Gold. Of this money only about fifty-nine per cent is charged up to 
administration, which also includes the forward evangelistic movement 
gathering of statistics, publishing of year books and directories. The 
balance was spent on other forms of work, Phonetic Script, Moslem 
work, etc., among them being one item of $58,247.96 for the relief of 
continental missions. 

S. S.T. “So little time at this Conference was given to devotional 
exercises.” 

Each session began and closed with devotional exercises. In addition 
each day half an hour was given up to devotions and each morning a 
special prayer meeting was held before the Conference opened under 
the leadership of Bishop Birney. Voluntary praying was tried in the 
main Conference meeting, but size of hall and company rendered much 
of it impracticable. Out of daily business sessions of five hours from 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour was given to devotional exercises 
and united prayer. 

S.S.T. “Discussion, except on the question of a National Christian 
Council.is forbidden by the Rules of Order.” 

This statement is incorrect. The Rules of Order put in the hands 
of all delegates actually read, “All delegates wishing to take part in 
discussion of any topic on the program whether in the way of 
emphasizing its importance, or in the way of criticism, shall send in their 
names on cards, either on a previous day or during the session at which 
they wish to speak.” It was natural that the National Christian Council 
should occupy a relatively large share of the discussion as it involved 
the creation of an organization of representative character and the 
adoption of a constitution, etc. But even in connection with the National 
Christian Council a very wide range of subjects was discussed. In 
addition, “The Christian Message,” “Leadership,” “The Chinese Church” 
and “Social Problems” were discussed in the Conference proper and 
in the sectional meetings, to which two afternoons were devoted, 
there was discussion of every conceivable kind which was absolutely 
open. Owing to pressure of time about two-thirds of those wishing 
to speak in the main session were unable to do so. Yet several delegates 
spoke twice thus shutting out someone else, and Mr. D. E, Hoste was 
given special time to present his views on a doctrinal statement. 
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S. S. T. “The self-sacrificing work of a century receives scant attention.” 

Almost the whole “Survey” was given up to this subject. Com¬ 
mission I specifically dealt with it and the other Commissions frequently 
referred to it. In any event no Conference discusses work done so 
much as work to be done! Note 1907 and 1913 Conference Reports. 

S. S. T. “Creeds and formularies of the great historic Churches of the 
West that have given great strength and stability to great nations, 
to society and to family and individual life; the fundamentals of 

God’s Word.are regarded by some speakers as of little 

or no value.” 

We challenge the writer to produce proof of this charge. 

A reexamination of the records of the speeches in the light of 
this criticism gives proof to the contrary. 

S. S. T. “It was truly pathetic to note the reception given to the earnest 
words of a Bishop of the Church of England when he pleaded for 
conservation of the heritage of ages (rule ours) that was so precious 
to his Church. Disrespectful laughter greeted his appeal.” 

This quotation is in the same paragraph as the preceding one. It 
refers to a speech by Bishop Molony. The “heritage of ages” will 
certainly be. taken by many, according to its context, to mean “creeds 
and formularies” and the “fundamentals of God’s Word.” This 
inference must not, however, be made. Bishop Molony spoke from 
manuscript which shows that he did not mention “creeds” nor 
“fundamentals” but spoke of the “heritage of Episcopacy” and expressed 
the hope that the Presbyterians, Methodists and Episcopalians might 
combine in a “new line of Episcopacy.” Some have stated that the 
idea of this combination did provoke a smile on the faces of some: 
this is different from "disrespectful laughter.” 

S. S.T. “Urgent requests for the acceptance of the following short state¬ 
ment (a trilateral doctrinal statement presented by Mr. D. E. Hoste) 
were made by strong missions and influential Chinese” (first article). 
“The proposal was heartily supported by several large missionary 
organizations, including the China Inland Mission, the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission and various Church organizations” (second 
article). 

This statement is very misleading! 

The only mission which intimated to the Conference while in session 
that unless such a doctrinal statement was included in the constitution 
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of the National Christian Council it could not appoint its representatives 
on the National Christian Council, was the China Inland Mission, which 
took action just previous to the Conference. Not all in the China Inland 
Mission wanted to do this. Furthermore, the China Inland Mission did 
finally accept the substitute statement proposed, together with its exclusion 
from the constitution of the National Christian Council, and appointed 
their delegates on the National Christian Council. One large mission 
was unable to appoint its representatives on the National Christian 
Council, but the reasons had nothing to do with the doctrinal statement; 
the group asked that its places on the Council be left vacant to permit 
of taking the matter up with their Board. The five delegates of the 
Kiangsu Mission, Southern Presbyterian, also sent in a protest to the 
Business Committee. This was not, however, based on mission action 
and only represented half the Southern Presbyterian delegation. It 
was not made a sine qua non of appointing Southern Presbyterian 
delegates on the National Christian Council. A very small group of 
Chinese pastors in Soochow, some time before the Conference met, 
requested the inclusion in the “Christian Message” of certain doctrinal 
statements, but did not make it a sine qua . non of joining the National 
Christian Council! We understand on good authority that this action 
was due to urging by missionaries. No other organization in China 
presented any resolution to the National Christian Conference or its 
Committee of Arrangements on the subject. Furthermore, with regard to 
the statement of belief finally accepted by the Conference, Mr. D. E. Hoste, 
Director of the China Inland Mission, said (this is taken from mss. 
corrected by Mr. Hoste), “And then, as I have read and considered the 
wording of this statement, I am bound to confess that in some important 
particulars it is superior to the suggestions that I proposed on Saturday. 
It gives a simple clear statement of the fundamental doctrine of the 
ever blessed Trinity, and whilst we may some of us wish that it had 
been worded with greater force and exactitude on some points, I feel 
it intensely that at this present time, we have great reason to thank God 
for this resolution. It stands to reason that if we are going to wait 
until we can get a statement which will meet the exact and particular 
opinions, views and judgment of every one of us, we shall never get 
it and in the end we shall get nothing. It is like the fable of something 
that had a cheese and then wanted the moon and so finally lost the cheese. 
For my part I am very thankful to get the cheese and I would venture to 
suggest, if I am not presuming too far, that the moral effect of this 
resolution will be greatly enhanced if all of us should see our way in 
the presence of God to rise and unanimously record our beliefs as set 
forth in this resolution.” 
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S. S. T. “One of the baneful effects of modernism is excessive organiza¬ 
tion; and organization, not evangelism, was the keynote of this 
gathering.” 

It is interesting to note that “modernism” in China, whatever that 
means, has no organization of any kind; whereas the “conservatives.” 
whatever that means, have the Bible Union. 

As to “Evangelism,” the only Commission report of which any 
part was read to the Conference was that of Commission III on the 
“Christian Message,” the first part of this being read by Dr. T. T. Lew. 
The whole of this report was distinctly an evangelistic message. One 
sectional meeting and three evening meetings were expressly concerned 
with evangelism, the topics being respectively, “The Missionary Out¬ 
reach in the Church,” “The Progress of Christianity in China” (this 
was a strong evangelistic presentation), “The Responsibility of the 
Chinese Church in the Evangelization of China,” and “Work Among 
Students.” Another speech was made on “Evangelism” in connection 
with city work in a sectional meeting, and many of the topics discussed 
can only be understood in the light of the evangelistic motive. 


S. S. T. “And it is safe to say that the speakers who were appointed to 

address the Conference hardly mentioned the Cross of Christ” 

We do not understand this statement. While it refers to appointed 
speakers, yet if it is to be taken literally, it would include the two 
speeches by Mr. D. E. Hoste and Miss Paxson, and particularly short 
speeches made by Mr. C. S. Cheng, Chinese Editor of the “Chinese 
Christian Intelligencer” and Dr. Lowrie, and others, as cases in point 
It is, however, probably not to be taken literally and meant to include 
references to the “redemptive” work of Christ and the “atonement” and 
suchlike expressions. A reexamination of the speeches and discussions 
shows that if this is its significance, then it is a very misleading criticism. 
It is true that no sermon was preached on this subject. But it was 
frequently mentioned. For instance, Dr. T. T. Lew, in presenting 
the first section of “The Message of the Church” under the head of 
“Social Regeneration” said “Through His death we are reconciled to 
the Holy and Righteous God." What does the expression “It is safe 
to say” mean? As a matter of fact, this criticism is a meaningless 
remark, the presence or absence of reference to this subject in a speech 
in a General Conference being no test of the speaker’s belief. 
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S. S. T. Referring to the statement of belief accepted by the Conference, 
the second article says, “This resolution was hastily passed, while 
many in the Conference had hardly read its contents, and no one was 
given a chance to vote in the negative.” 

The resolution, printed in Chinese and English, was distributed at 
the door as the Conference opened and was read to the Conference and 
seconded by Mr. D. E. Hoste, who urged that it be adopted by a rising 
vote without discussion. This was taken as a guarantee of its satisfactory 
character. Does the writer infer that it was not? Furthermore, the 
fact that this question was up was known to everyone. 


S. S. T. “There were, consequently, a great many (rule ours) who could 
not join heartily in the Doxology which was sung. The vote (on the 
statement of belief) was emphatically not unanimous (rule Dr. 
Woodbridge). 

The response to the resolution was so general that to this writer 
who sat in the front of the hall and to the Chairman and others 
similarly placed, it appeared that everyone was standing (this Mr. 
Hosts suggested be done). Subsequently it became known that a few 
did not stand. Technically, therefore, it was not unanimous. Those 
not standing were apparently considerably less than five per cent of the 
very full attendance present. The vote was decidedly an overwhelming 
one and looked to the Chairman as absolutely unanimous. 


S.S. T. “Dr. Charles R. Erdman.quaintly remarked that 

while other resolutions had not been passed with unanimity, he had 
no doubt it was unanimous that the Boards should pay all the bills.” 

Dr. Erdman spoke from manuscript, which reads. “It may however, 
be a matter of wisdom to send us back home with a feeling of abundant 
satisfaction and self-importance, for we are to pay most of the bills 

which the Council will contract.It may be a sign of our 

spiritual unity that there is absolute unanimity of feeling that the 
Boards in our homelands should pay most of the financial obligations 
of the Council. But that necessary support we are ready this morning 
to guarantee and to pledge.” 

Why not quote it correctly and quote it all—especially the last 
sentence! 
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S.S.T. “And it was really funny when the Chinese Chairman of the 

Business Committee.quietly remarked that they had 

good friends abroad who would contribute money to carry out their 
plans.” 

This particular statement is not on record. Why not also quote 
a statement by Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Chairman of the Conference, in his 
opening speech which was read from manuscript and reads, “It is not 
in keeping with the moral sense of the Chinese people to depend upon 
others to pay their bills and run their affairs.” That is just as true 
tc the situation as the other chance remark. 

S. S. T. "The majority of the Business Committee had it all their own 
way.” 

Of course they did! That was what they were elected for! 
Nearly sixty per cent of the Business Committee were Chinese anyhow! 
Furthermore we learn from a member of the Business Com¬ 
mittee, that special extensions of time for speeches were given to 
“conservative” brethren together with the privilege of inviting anyone 
they pleased to address the Business Committee. This privilege was not 
given to others. On the question of the statement of belief the Business 
Committee spent twelve hours and then voted unanimously. 


S. S. T. "There was no inspiration for a forward, progressive evangelism.” 

The speeches referred to above should be read. It is interesting 
to note that a meeting was called tc consider the formation of a special 
organization of evangelistic workers similar to that of the Educational 
and Medical Associations. This plan was abandoned because it was 
felt that the National Christian Council should and could handle it. 

S. S. T. “We are in the grip of a “religious” combination that is largely 
modern in thought and method.” 

We do not understand what this means. The only thing in China 
approaching a “religious combination,” apart from Boards and Misr 
sions, is the Bible Union. The National Christian Conference represented 
directly the Churches and Missions. It seems to be assumed also that 
to be “modern” is to be untrue to the great fundamentals. This, of 
course, is not true. 
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S. S. T. “There are men In it (Rational Christian Council) who doubt 

the authority of portions of God’s Word, the Virgin Birth of our 

Blessed Lord and His atoning sacrifice for our sins.” 

Who is meant! We note, too, the more important point that 
neither the editor of the “Sunday School Times” nor the writer 
have taken the trouble to ask the people concerned whether this sweeping 
accusation is true. Both editor and writer have ignored the Christian 
courtesy and law of first privately interviewing their brother or brothers 
before charging them in public. The latter is the easier and safer way! 

An inset note by the editor of the “Sunday School Times” says 
that in connection with Commission III on “The Message of the Church ” 
“for four hours the efforts to put into that message an unquestionable 
statement of Christ’s redemptive work were fought down, and it was 
for this reason the responsibility (of the membership of the Commission) 
was thrown on the Chinese.” 

This of course does not refer to the Conference since the report 
of Commission III was printed and circulated before the Conference 
met. The question of what form the report of Commission III should 
take came up in the Committee of Arrangements. Bishop Graves, the 
Chairman, will bear out the statement that there was never any question 
of keeping out of the “Message” reference to the redemptive work of 
Christ. That the statement made can have no basis in fact is shown by 
the following quotations from Commission III, all of which refer to the 
“Redemptive Work” of Christ. 

“We take this occasion to state in most emphatic terms our realiza¬ 
tion of the tragic reality of Sin, its hideousness and its all pervasiveness, 
and to testify to the saving grace of Jesus Christ, through whose death 
we are reconciled to the holy and righteous God.” 

“The great blessing wrought by Jesus Christ for men was 
accomplished through the sacrifice of his own life, the pouring forth of 
His own heart’s blood.” 

“We Christians believe that in His death Jesus bore in His heart 
the burden of the sin of all mankind, and opened for men the only way 
of escape from death unto life, the only way of access unto God. He 
willingly poured out His heart’s blood that men might be saved from sin, 
and reconciled unto God. In His death and subsequent victory over 
death, He overcame sin once for all, so that sin had no dominion over 
Him. This victory He wrought for us that we might share in its 
merits. Hence it is that we confess Him as the Saviour of all men, and 
our hope for the life to come.” 
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“Now Jesus Christ really comprehended the importance of sin, and 
hence was willing to sacrifice everything, including His own life, to 
effect men’s escape from sin, to obtain their emancipation and to rec¬ 
oncile sinful men to a righteous God.” 

“The greatest revelation of God’s love was in Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” 

“But His main object was to save mankind from sin, and this is 
symbolized in the Cross.” 

Again, the editor quotes from Commission II on “The Future Task 
of the Church,” the following statement which he says is not found in 
the New Testament. “So truly must the country pastor be all things 
to all men that a far more thorough and scientific training in rural 
sociology must be given by our seminaries and colleges if the country 
pastor is to be equal to his complex task.” 

But where does that conflict with the principles of the New Testa¬ 
ment? It is interesting to note that men like Mr. Goforth and Mr. 
D. E. Hoste sat during the last sessions of Commission II when these 
various reports were accepted. 

In the issue of the “Sunday School Times” for June 24th, 1922, 
the following statement is contributed by an officer of the British Army 
who wrote from the Far East on the opening day of the Conference: 
“China is now in the throes of a civil war, but far worse is the fact that 
at this great missionary Conference there are now two camps. The 
latest news is very serious and great efforts will be made to keep the 
actual facts from reaching the supporters at home” (italics ours). 

‘Slanderous’ is the only word which will describe this last statement 
The fullest reports of the Conference were given by reporters in and out 
of the Conference and published in the local press. Such reports could 
have been—and probably were—cut out and sent all over the world. 
There was no attempt to keep anything from reaching supporters at 
home; there was no need to make any such attempt. 
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Our Book Table 


The Economic History of China. With Special Reference to Agriculture. By 

Mabel Ping-hua Lee, Ph.D. New York, Columbia University. 8vo. Pp. 401. 

G. $4.50. 

This is an unusual type of Chinese “History." It consists of an 
examination of the huge Chinese Encyclopedia for all references to 
agriculture and economic administration. The passages have been translated 
with such explanations as the author thought necessary, the whole 
forming a readable narrative throwing much light upon the development of 
China, and also the effect of famines and high taxes upon political develop¬ 
ment. This is Part I covering 133 pages. The following 315 pages are 
selected translations from “Sources," giving the text of the work quoted 
without reduplication. 

This furnishes another conspectus of Chinese history, much more 
detailed than the former one. The concluding ten pages give a full 
Bibliography of Chinese works consulted, or available. We are told that 
most of the selections have never before been translated. The work as 
a whole seems to be a monument of patient industry, well worthy of a young 
Chinese lady Doctor of Philosophy. 


Missionary Messages. By Rev. James F. Love, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. N.Y. George H. Doran Co. Pp. 147. 1922. 

This little book consists of ten addresses which the author has given 
to audiences in his denomination, for whom alone it is apparently intended. 
Some of the discussions indicate a wide knowledge of present world 
conditions gained by extensive travel and varied experience. The Southern 
Baptists are considered the denomination best fitted to take the lead in 
world missionary movements, for numerous reasons given, one of which 
is the recent great additions to their already large numbers. 

In the central chapter it is explicitly affirmed that entanglements with 
other denominations will not be tolerated lest “Southern Baptists suffer 
extinction” by such union movements as the one described in Chile, South 
America, where it was proposed to sink denominational peculiarities in the. 
interests of the Kingdom of God on earth. “The contest will last many years 
on the foreign field. It is there that effort hostile to the denominational 
program is centered." The words “Foreign Missions" are strangely treated 
as a singular noun. There is naturally much repetition and overlapping of 
subjects, and a few quite unnecessary colloquialisms: “The man who is over¬ 
much bothered by peskiness in his congregation is likely addicted to a petty 
ministrv.” 

A. H. S. 


The training of Chinese Helpers by Correspondence Tuition. By C. H. Coates. 
Published at the China Inland Mission at Kiukiang. 6 pages. Supplied gratis on 
application. 

Mr. Coates explains a scheme for the training for effective service of 
Church members who can read and write. A series of papers is being 
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prepared, each paper containing questions that involve Bible study, enabling 
the student to gain a firm grip of Spiritual truth. A correspondence centre 
is to be formed at Kiukiang, or the papers can be supplied to missionaries 
at small cost if they wish to start other centres. 

C. G. S. 


Building With India, By Daniel Johnson Fleming. Published by Missionary 
Education Movement of the United States and Canada. 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Cloth 75 cents. Paper 50 cents. 

This is a very interesting book of 220 pages with index and numerous 
illustrations. The subject is treated in six chapters covering India’s Heritage. 
Handicaps to Progress. Striving and Aspiration, Co-operation of the 
Christian West, The Distinctive Opportunity in India and The Indian 
Church. 

Missionaries in China will find the book particularly interesting. Many 
of the problems there are the same as in China. Especially is this true of 
the situation when the Western mind with its peculiar training brings a 
message to the Eastern mind with its centuries of tradition and its peculiar 
environment. It is encouraging to find how the gospel of Jesus Christ has 
made its power felt in India to overcome all difficulties, developed Christlike 
characters and confirmed the statement of an early India missionary that 
"The future is as bright as the promises of God,” 

R. C. B. 


The Return of Christ. By Charles R. Erdman. Professor of Practical Theology. 

Princeton, New Jersey. George H. Doran Company, New York. 108 pages. 

Price $1.00 Gold, net. 

This is a commendable effort, not to reconcile the conflicting views 
concerning the Second Coming of our Lord, but, as is well set forth in 
the Foreword, to “emphasize the substantial elements upon which nearly all 
agree, and intimates further that the points of divergence are those about 
which the Bible is silent or obscure.” In the early days of the “Term” 
controversy in China, when there was no little bitterness manifest at times, 
one brother is said to have remarked, “How can I harmonize with him who 
calls that God which I call devil ?” At present, while still differing in usage 
and preference yet, on the whole, general harmony may be said to prevail. 
Something of this sort is what Dr. Erdman hopes to promote by his interesting 
and candid discussion which is wholly irenic and non-controversial. 

G. F. 


“Buy Your own Cherries." fi 2 K ® 1$, To be obtained .at the Children’s 
Department of the Christian Literature Society or Mission Book Co. Price 3 cents 
per copy. White foreign paper. 

This little booklet of some 60 odd pages, Character and Script in 
parallel columns is a most welcome addition to the all-too-small supply of 
good moral books for children. 

The story is well-told in excellent Mandarin. Such books are 
sure to be read and should be widely scattered. 

J. V. 
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A Programme for the Revolution for Christians everywhere. By An Anglic Air 

Priest in China. Students Christian Movement. Price Ij6 net. 

A new edition slightly enlarged. A reviewer of the first edition exclaims, 
“It is indeed revolutionary. . . , The writer believes that there is an 
oligarchy of evil which he speaks of as ‘custom, habit and prejudice.' ” The 
present reviewer was simply amazed at the drastic suggestions made by the 
writer such as: ‘The only spiritual unity is of free consent. If you say 
that one shall make no mistakes, shall fall into no errors, then you say 
that he shall not know the truth for himself nor live a life that is his 
own' (p. 22). 

‘A successful revolution raises the question as to what is to be done with 
the dethroned rulers’ (Custom, Habit, Prejudice) (p. 36). 

‘In some small company of simple converts, ignorant of letters and of 
Western ways, it is setting up the authority of custom if we can only celebrate 
the sacrament of Holy Communion according to the traditional liturgy of our 
branch of the Church. . . . ’ (p. 23.) And many more of a similar 
trend. The writer makes a strong plea for a practical realization of the 
present presence of Christ in His Church and the subjection of every 
believer to His direct control. 

One cannot read this little book without seriously searching one’s own 
heart and asking the question: “Are these things so?” We need more of this 
type of book which is a direct challenge to every devout earnest soul. 

J. V. 


‘ Studies in Adolescent Boyhood." By Hanford M. Burr, B.D. £ 8# 1$ & WF % 

Translated by Mr. Purstox Hsu. Christian Literature Society. Price 15 cents 

(Me.v.) per copy. 

This little book of about 100 pages is divided into seven chapters as 
follows: 

1. —General Characteristics of Adolescent Period 

2. —Intellectual Aspect of Adolescence 

3. —Social „ „ „ 

4. —Sexual „ „ 

5. —Aesthetic „ „ „ 

6. —Religious „ „ „ 

7. —Criminal „ „ „ 

This book is full of practical suggestions and helpful advice. With the 
help of a capable teacher the lessons may prove, not only interesting, but of 
great moral value. The translation, though good on the whole, is inclined 
to be too literal. 

J. V. 


Relicious Studies Series, Volume 1, Edited by Timothy Yu-wen Jen, Association 
Press of China. Mex. $0A0. 

This little book came out only a month ago and was edited by Mr. 
Jen from “The new point of view.” It is a compilation of articles on 
religion and Christianity by various authors. It is an attempt to supply 
the intellectual public of China with modern literature. The series was 
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determined upon when it was realized that the Christian religion could be 
presented to the Chinese public in terms that are intelligible to them. Many 
misunderstandings ran be cleared up this way. 

In preparing the first volume, the editor chose the following articles 
translated by Chinese writers from foreign authors: 

1. What is Religion? 

(Translated from “Dictionary of Religion and Ethics." 
edited by Mathews and Smith. 1921.) 

2. Dehate on Religion. 

(between J. H. Holmes and 0. 0. Norris.) 

3. Religion and the Changes in Its Environment. 

(by T. C. Chao.) 

4. Forces That Promote Changes in Religion. 

(by T. C. Chao.) 

5. The Provinces of Religion. Science and Philosophy. 

(by Li Jung-fang.) 

6. Philosophy in Relation to Religion. 

(Translated from “Dictionary of Religion and Ethics).” 

7. Socialism. 

(by Mathews, translated from “Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics.’*) 

8. Religion and Socialism. 

(Translated from English. Dr. Harry W. Laidler.) 

9. On Christianity. 

(Mathews, translated from “Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics.”) 

10. What is Christianity? 

(by T. Y. Jen.) 

11. A Sociological View of Christianity. 

(Charles A. Ell wood.) 

12. Christianity and Socialism. 

(H. t Hodgkin.) 

13. The Labor Question and Christianity. 

(Henry D. Lloyd.) 

14. Science in Relation to Theology. 

(Prof. G. B. Smith.) 

15. Evolution in Relation to Theology. 

(Smith, translated from “Dictionary of Religion and Ethics.") 

16. Is Evolution Against Christianity? 

(by J. M. Coulter, translated.) 

This book is, of course, not entirely designed for non-Christians: it 
is equally useful to the average Christian and Christian minister. It presents 
views that the reader formerly could only get from foreign books which 
are closed to those who do not know other languages than their own. We 
hope that the promised series will come out one after another without un¬ 
necessary delay. 


T. C. Chao. 
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Correspondence 


THE SPIRIT OF UNITY. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:— 1 have just received 
a copy of the eloquent address made 
at the dose of the National Christian 
Conference by Mr. Fletcher Brock¬ 
man, and now published under the 
title of “The Spirit of Unity." No 
one can have anything but admira¬ 
tion for the eloquence and fervour 
of that appeal, even when (like my¬ 
self) they missed the cliance of 
listening to it and can only read 
it in print. 

But I could hardly believe that 
Mr. Brockman began with the sen¬ 
tence which appears in print as his 
opening words. "We have come to 
the close of the fust representative 


gathering of the Christian farces 
in China ” 

It is—so far as I can see—the 
only sentence in the whole address 
which is open to criticism. But it 
is not true, and it is from one point 
of v iew, so utterly contradictory to 
all that follows, to what I feel sure 
was in Air. Brockman’s mind as well 
as to the title which he gives to his 
address, that I feel bound to protest. 

Looked at from either of two 
possible standpoints, it is untrue. 

The “National Christian Confer¬ 
ence” was in itself an inaccurate 
term: it implied that the Christian 
forces in China were represented. 
One-fifth of them were so: four- 
fifths were not only without repre¬ 
sentation, they had not even been 
invited to send representatives. 
Therefore that Conference was not 
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“the first representative gathering 
of the Christian forces in China." 

But perhaps it is not thought 
necessary that all should be repre¬ 
sented. Then, Sir, I have a right 
to claim that every Conference 
which has consisted of representa¬ 
tives of any fraction of the Chris¬ 
tians in China has been "a repre¬ 
sentative gathering of the Christian 
forces of China,” and, if so, the 
National Christian Conference was 
not the first, nor the hundred and 
first. 

Possibly many of your readers 
will exclaim that I am splitting 
hairs. I assure them l am not 
doing so intentionally, 1 am plead¬ 
ing for the application of Mr. 
Brockman’s glowing words to our 
attitude towards our Roman Catho¬ 
lic brethren. Is it a sign of love 
that we ignore them as fellow 
Christians? Think of them as 
badly as you will: yet Mr. Brock¬ 
man reminds you that they are dear 
to Christ. Ignore them if you will: 
yet Mr. Brockman reminds you that 
in Christ’s sight they are of inestim¬ 
able value. “We may have isolated 
ourselves from those whom God 
loves: we “may have wrongly de¬ 
clined fellowship with some who did 
not think as we think and act as 
we act.” 

The words are Mr. Brockman’s: 
their application cannot be narrowed. 
God grant that it be laid to heart. 

Frank L. Norris, 

Bishop in North China. 
August 8, 1922. 

creeds. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:—T his question, raised 
by Mr. MacRae’s article in the July 


number, is of great interest at the 
present time. It is an undoubted 
fact, which all Christians ought 
to realize, that young men (and 
women) are keeping out of the 
churches on account of our creeds, 
j History shows that creeds have 
! acted as divisive instruments. Many 
of the heretics whom the creeds 
were framed to exclude would be 
joyfull\- welcomed in some churches 
to-day. The great split between 
j the churches of the East and the 
West turned on one phrase in the 
1 Creed of Nicaea. At the Refor- 
I mation the creeds were not con¬ 
sidered sufficiently exclusive and 
| each church produced further for- 
j mularies. It should be the wisdom 
of an age which has learnt toleration 
; and desires the unity of the Spirit 
! and not the uniformity of the letter 
; to put less t...phasis on credal 
I statements. 

Mr. MacRae is alive to the 
difficulty of forming a new creed, 
| (How wise was the Shanghai 
j Conference in this respect!) Dr. 

| Denney's statement is simple enough, 
I yet might it not lie possible to 
! emphasize faith-in-action rather 
• than faith-in-opinion? The formula 
in the Anglican Prayer book used 
•»y the minister when signing with 
the cross in Baptism is fine and 
1 might he adapted as a “profession” 
thus: “I confess without shame the 
Faith of Christ Crucified and resolve 
by God’s help to fight manfully 
■ under his banner against sin. the 
world and the devil and to continue 
; his faithful soldier and servant 
| unto my life’s end.” What more 
I is needed ? 

! 

i 

Yours sincerely, 

F. E. A. Shepherd. 

Boone University, 

August 9,1922. 
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News for the Missionary 


CHINESE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

The Third Annual Conference 
of the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society was held at Killing from 
July 28th to August 1st, 1922. 
There were present ninety-six reg¬ 
ular delegates and thirty-five 
visitors. Last year there were six 
auxiliary societies, the number has 
now grown to over thirty. Over 
forty sub-auxiliary societies have 
been formed in Manchuria. Four¬ 
teen provinces and Manchuria 
were represented. Among the 
plans outlined was that of organiz¬ 
ing a Federation of Chinese Home 
Missionary Societies, In view of 
the calls for help recently received 
from Mongolia and Thibet, it was 
decided to make a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of these and other 
borderlands. In connection with 
the erection of necessary build¬ 
ing’s or purchase of permanent 
property, emphasis was laid on 
cultivating the spirit of independ¬ 
ence. The officers for the ensu¬ 
ing year are: President. Rev. 
Z. T. Kaung; Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. K. T. Chung and Miss 

Y. Y. Fan; Treasurer, Dr. David 

Z. T. Yui; Chinese Secretary, Mr. 
Luther Lee; English Secretary. 
Mr. Peter Chuan. A budget of 
$27,107 was presented and adopt¬ 
ed. Miss Ruth Paxson gave a 
series of addresses on the purposes 
and methods of the apostolic mis¬ 
sionaries which was much ap¬ 
preciated. 

THE BIBLE UNION MEETING. 

About one hundred and forty 
people attended the first annual 
convention of the Bible Union held 
in Shanghai, on May 13th, 14th and 
15th, 1922. Miss Paxson spoke 


I on "Orthodoxy and Spirituality”; 
Archdeacon Moule gave a Bible read¬ 
ing on “Concerning the Prophets”; 
other addresses were also given. 
There was free discussion as to 
the work of the Bible Union. It 
was reported that good progress 
was being made on Orr’s Bible 
Kneyclopsedia and that a list of 
books on Bible study and nn the 
refutation of modernism had been 
prepared. Plans for a circulating 
library were also discussed. 
Evangelism was discussed in 
one morning session. A letter 
sent to the Home Boards in 
January 1922. about the theo¬ 
logical situation in China was dis¬ 
cussed, together with certain re¬ 
plies received thereto. Plans for 
making known to the missionary 
body in the Chinese Church the re¬ 
sults of direct evangelistic efforts 
were presented and approved. 
There was discussion of the teach¬ 
ing and teachers in mission 
schools. It was pointed out 
hv several speakers that there 
was need for information 
as to what schools could he 
depended upon to teach the Bible 
fully and in the evangelistic sense, 
and resolutions embodying plans 
to secure this information were 
approved and referred to the 
Executive Committee for action. 
A Committee on Co-operation with 
organizations and movements work¬ 
ing on similar lines as the Union 
was appointed. The officers for the 
ensuing year are: Chairman, 
Archdeacon W. S. Moule; Vice- 
Chairmen, Dr. Courtenay H. Fenn 
and Dr. Jonathan Goforth; Chair¬ 
man of Executive Committee, Dr. 
H. M. Woods; General Secretary, 
Dr. J. Walter Lowrie; Treasurer. 
Rev. C. H. Judd. 
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AIMS AND ASPIRATIONS OF CHINESE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The Chinese Christian Church Shall: 

I. Be a fearless fighter against sin. 

II. Be a faithful interpreter of Jesus. 

III. Stand as the flaming prophet of God. 

IV. Be an obedient disciple of the Holy Spirit. 

V. Be a worthy teacher of the Bible. 

VI. Be a genuine servant to the Chinese people. 

VII. Be a defender of Christian unity and comprehensive¬ 
ness. 

VIII. Be a courageous experimenter in co-operation. 

Such is the Church the Chinese Christians need, which the 
Chinese Christians are praying for, and for such a Church many 
will be willing to lay down their lives. 

Are we ready for such a Church ? 

Quoted from T. T. Lew’s address in 
National Christian Conference. 
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Editorial 

Our attention has been called to an able article in the 
Christian Century for August 10th, 1922, under the 
caption of “The New Objectives.” The article deals 
with the need of the Church for “a new body of 
This “ new body of objectives ” would, it is claimed, 
furnish the solution to the present divisive and chaotic thinking 
in the Church by offering a unifying, world-wide task. The 
Church has been disturbed by a “ type of literalism ” that 
mistakes minor elements of Biblical doctrine for fundamentals. It 
furthermore strikingly points out that the " spell of the ‘ drive ’ idea ” 
has been broken and that the Churches are weary with the incessant 
repetition of the financial shibboleths of their denominations. The 
writer is convinced that it is this note of denominational pride which 
renders futile the message of the Church to-day because it magnifies 
the denomination as an end in itself and thereby loses sight of the 
greater end, the salvation of the world, and of the necessity of the 
denomination being willing to lose its life for the greater good. What 
we want, therefore, is a movement so big that denominational pride is 
merged in a spirit of denominational sacrifice. We have ourselves often 
felt that one weakness in the modem Christian movement is to 
be found in the fact that while the Churches and the denominations 
preach to the individual the necessity for sacrifice unto death, they do 
not seriously consider applying this principle to themselves as a Church 
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or a denomination, hence a note of hollowness in the call to 
sacrifice. Now this "new body of objectives” is said to be 
not of a dogmatic or doctrinal sort, for the day of such things has 
passed away; much less is it denominational importance or prestige. 
The truth to be set forth is w the truth of Jesus and not the creeds of 
dialecticians.” What is needed is “ a new and mighty impulse to carry 
Christianity to the entire non-Christian world.” For such “a new 
missionary evangel ” the Church is waiting and the world is prepared. 
For the Church to have this really great task upon its heart will mean 
that controversy will soon cease to disturb. In other words, we need 
to rethink our task in terms of the Great Commission, which is the 
Commission to spread abroad the knowledge of life. For some subtle 
reason controversy does not produce expansion and for an equally 
subtle reason domination by the spirit of Christ, even though there 
be difference of opinion, does result in a propulsive effort that extends 
the Kingdom of God. 


nationalism and 
flMe&ions. 


“ The National Consciousness of the Peoples in Mis¬ 
sion Lands and its Effects on the Development of the 
Church to-day.” This was the theme of the twenty- 
ninth annual session of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. Everyone of us who desires to know how, under present 
conditions, to move forward—and indeed to move at all without 
blundering—should study the five speeches and discussion clustered around 
this theme. All except one of the speakers has recently been to 
China. What does nationalism mean to the Church and the Missions? 
That is the question back of these attempts to outline the situation. The 
ultimate working principles that will fit this complex situation have not 
yet been revealed, for we believe that they must be revealed by God's 
spirit as study and mutual consideration of these new relationships 
opens up before our minds the facts. Dr. T. H. P. Sailer suggested 
that we need to approach this problem as we do those of our own 
children. Tn speaking of great “ missionary establishments ” Dr. Y. Y. 
Tsu said they conduce to dependence on the part of Chinese Christians 
and to “competitive equipment of missions." He feels that both 
the Christian message and equipment need to be simplified. In this 
connection we may refer to Dr. Fleming's point that we need to begin 
to think about some definite policy by which mission property can be 
properly disposed of. We can do no better in dealing with this theme 
than briefly repeat Dr. Fleming’s suggestions, which indicate probable 
and necessary changes in policy. (1) Our aim is not to get things 
done, but to help people to grow. (2) Those who go out need an 
expectant attitude with reference to the capacity and attainments of 
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other peoples. (3) In each group can probably be developed the 
leadership this group needs at any given time. (4) More and more 
the missionary will have a specialized task. (5) More and more we 
must recognize that missionaries will be asked, located and retained at 
the call of the Church on the mission field. 

The main point of all this is that with increasing momentum 
the direction of Christian work in China, as one of the mission fields, 
will be determined by the Church in China. Heretofore mission work 
has depended on an inward impulse driving missionaries and their 
supporters out into the world; we are now entering the day when such 
work as is done by missionaries will be in response to the call of the 
Church on the field. We are passing from the era of expressing 
our Christianity in our nationalistic terms to that when we respond 
to a call for sendee in terms of the national life of those who call. 
Can we catch the vision of what it means to answer the call of a church 
growing up in every land? 

* * * 

ft- B The following is from Dr. Albert J. Dawson’s current 
Vbrtetfan* London ^ etter: “ Dr. Jowett’s earnest plea for an Interna¬ 
tional Christian Conference receives widespread support, 
on erences ^ suggests that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the heads of the Free Churches 
should invite the Christian leaders of the world to meet in conference— 
Briton, German, American, French, Italian, Austrian, Russian. ‘ Who 
knows,’ he asks, ‘ but that in such an assembly we may have the embryo 
of a fellowship which will shape the destinies of mankind?’ The Con¬ 
gregational Union promptly endorsed Dr. Jowett's appeal.The 

Primitive Methodist Executive passed a resolution heartily supporting 
Dr. Jowett’s proposal. The Brotherhood Movement leaders have issued 
a manifesto, signed by Dr. Clifford and others, pledging enthusiastic 
co-operation. 

In August a conference is to be held in Copenhagen by the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the Churches. 
Their plan corresponds in some degree to Dr. Jowett’s idea for a Christian 
International Conference. He believes that this conference in Co¬ 
penhagen may prove the nucleus for the larger fellowship which he 
is eager to see established. It is probable that he will attend the 
Copenhagen conference and work with its members. The conference 
will be presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and twenty-five 
nationalities are to be represented. 

A further manifestation of this same desire to create a Christian 
International Fellowship will be represented at the conference to be held 
during the week of August 7, at Sonntagberg, Post Rosenau, Lower 
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Austria. This conference is organized by the Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation and its program will follow the ideals of that organization, 
which has groups in various parts of the world. 

Another important conference of this kind is announced in the 
same issue of the London letter, to be held in London in September 
,f composed of representative thinkers, publicists and religious leaders.” 
It will “concern itself with the moral ideal which is to direct the right 
ordering of human life—personal, domestic, national and racial.” 
From Information Service, August 1st, 1922. 


Cbe Secretaries o( We are happy to announce that tw0 of the four 
tbe national bivited t0 become secretaries of the National Christian 

.. . .. „ „ Council have already accepted the invitation and that 

Christian Council. . „ x1 _ x , x .... , ,. x 

in all probability the other two will also be able to 

do so. The Rev. K. T. Chung, secretary elect, is already well known. 

He has already taken up his duties pending final decision by his mission. 

He is a graduate of St. John’s University and has been for some time 

the Rector of St. Peter’s Church in Shanghai. He comes to his new 

task with an extensive and practical experience of local affairs and a 

large acquaintance with national problems. 

The other Chinese secretary who has already begun work, is Miss 
Y. J. Fan. Miss Fan has been travelling secretary of the city depart¬ 
ment, on the staff of the National Committee of the Y. W. C. A. 
She is a graduate of Union Woman’s College, Peking. 

Dr. H. T. Hodgkin has also cabled that he will arrive next May to 
take up his new duties. Dr. Hodgkin was formerly a missionary in 
West China; later Secretary of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa¬ 
tion. He has recently spent considerable time in China and has a 
thorough acquaintance with world movements in Christianity and of 
recent movements in China. 

The fourth appointee is Bishop Roots of Hankow who has been 
for nine years Chairman of the China Continuation Committee. The 
application that he be released has been received favourably by the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the U.S.A. They are recommending that he be released 
for three years from his duties as Bishop at Hankow while retaining 
his relationship and status of Bishop. The matter will be finally settled 
by the House of Bishops in the early fall, we understand. It is proposed 
to ask the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui to nominate a presbyter to be 
elected Suffragan Bishop of Hankow to provide for the proper Episcopal 
care of the Church in the diocese of Hankow while Bishop Roots is 
giving his whole time to the National Christian Conference. We welcome 
these four secretaries. We are sure all will support them in their work. 
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Revive tbc Hntl* 
tfootbinblna 
Movement. 


At the meeting of the Women’s Conference held 
on August 11th, the following resolutions were 
passed: 

Resolved: That whereas, the habit of foot¬ 
binding among Chinese women, while dying out of the cities, continues 
with little change in the country districts, and 

Whereas, this practice is abhorrent to the instincts of humanity, 
utterly foolish and useless with no single reason to commend it, and 

Whereas, public opinion in the cities has already become so strong 
against it as to make it certain that efforts to abolish it would have 
far greater prospect of success now than in the past; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that in the judgment of this Conference: 

1. A nation wide campaign should be initiated by the Christian 
Church in China against this custom. 

2. That each Mission Station should be the center of an active 
educational propaganda against it. 

3. That the effort should he made through the Chinese Christians 
and the enlightened element in each province to induce the government 
officials to make the practice a legal offense punishable by fine, and to use 
all methods for its complete eradication. 

4. That the National Christian Council be urged to take steps to 
initiate the movement. 

5. That the National Council of Health Education be requested to 
prepare a set of charts and stereopticon slides setting forth the evils 
of footbinding; and that the tract societies be urged to have more and 
better literature prepared to be used in the anti-footbinding campaign. 


ttbe Voice ot tbe 
People. 


“The Rising Temper of the East/' the title of 
a book by Frazier Hunt, published by The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, gives in review the movement of 
the common people in various countries for fuller expression and a 
larger share in what is necessary to make life worth while. It is a 
useful book for those who desire to get in quick touch with those 
modern popular movements which are, on the one hand, causing 
disturbance everywhere and, on the other, are full of promise as 
indicating a deeper desire and wider opportunity for the application 
of Christian principles to ordinary life. In a sense the book is not 
deep! It gives the surface indications of stirrings in the deeps of 
the human soul. 

The book exhibits sympathy with the Christian Movement through¬ 
out, which is interesting in view of the fact that the author is a journalist. 
He started out to visit the various countries referred to, viz., India, China, 
Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Haiti and Mexico probably indifferent, 
if not prejudiced, to missionary work. But Chapters II and 12 have 
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much to say about the contribution that missions and missionaries have 
made to the development of the new spirit that hitherto oppressed peoples 
are exhibiting. It is not considered fitting that as missionaries we 
should blow our own trumpet, though, as a matter of fact, we sometimes 
do albeit a little tremulously; we may, however, listen in when a journalist 
blows a trumpet for us. He gladly admits that the missionary has had 
and has tremendous influence in the development of these movements 
among the common people, just sensing their wrongs and their power. 
The writer sees that missionaries have been interested in touching and 
developing the lives of the people at the bottom; and what they have done 
has developed a still larger opportunity and responsibility. Mr. Hunt 
says with regards to the future, “teachers, doctors, mission workers, 
engineers, organizers—these must be the future colonizers, the bearers 
of new ideas.” The people at the bottom of life want to rise, the only 
way it can be done for their best good and that of others is under 
the influence of Christianity. We urge every missionary to read this 
book and to realize anew their influence in, and responsibility for, modern 
social movements. 

* * * 

JftnNna ®od. ^ B00K ^* at * ias k een ver y muc h referred to is “What 
and Where is God,” by Richard La Rue Swain, 
published by Macmillan. 

We have read it with a great deal of interest and help. Naturally 
we do not agree with it in every part and do not expect anybody else to. 
Once or twice it seemed to pass by easily some of the puzzling questions 
connected with the subject. But it is a new approach. It is written by 
a man who is frankly a modernist and yet, strangely enough, finds some 
of the phraseology for the expression of his faith in the remote past. 
He believes that God is speaking through discoveries in science and that 
the message in nature cannot conflict with other messages given by God. 

Two points commend the book to the attention of every thoughtful 
Christian. First, it is an attempt to put constructively the modern 
position. It is surprising how much there is left to tell after those 
concessions are made which seem necessary to the author. The second 
point is that it puts first the life of the spirit and the nature of God and 
of Christ. The possibilities of men’s life are measured in these terms. 
The author profoundly believes that the most significant element 
in Christian experience is direct knowledge of God, which is possible 
for all. He begins with describing his own religious struggles. In 
general the book is an attempt to meet frankly modern questions in 
religion, and as far as possible to show forth a “finer conception of 
God and His Universe.” It is a book whose approach should be very 
helpful to Chinese students who are overtroubled with materialism and 
a somewhat superficial acquaintance with science. 


Contributed Articles 


What Degree of Unity in Faith will be Necessary in a 

Re-United Church? 

MISS A. II. BOWDEN-SMITH 


church has an unfortunate sound, for it might seem to refer 
to some point of time in the past when a united church existed: as 
if the unity for which we long and pray were a rv-covery rather than 
a dnv-covery; whereas, as more than one prominent writer has pointed 
out of late, unity is not to be sought through return to any conditions 
in the past but only through a reaching out towards an untried future, 
“growing up in all things unto Him which is the Head even Christ.” 

The mere fact however, that men of learning and power have 
felt it wise to warn us to look on and not back, may excuse us a glance 
at the lack of unity which existed in the church almost from the very 
first, and which perhaps impairs the efficacy of its witness less in our 
own times than it ever has before. 

It is not necessary to hold the exaggerated views of a former 
generation of German critics who almost made two rival churches of 
the Pauline party and its Judaizing opponents, but St. Paul’s statement 
that there were Christians in Rome who preached Christ of faction, 
thinking to raise up affliction for a fellow-missionary then in bonds, 
and his passionate outburst against the Judaizers who had been 
unsettling his Galatian converts go as far—perhaps further than the 
fiercest sectarian zeal would go to-day. It in those first wonderful 
days, when the times “when the love of many should wax cold” still 
seemed far distant and the glorious joy of the actual beholding of the 
Risen Lord was still within the memory of living man; if then, there 
was already such irreconcilable difference in belief and practice we can 
hardly expect to find “unity” in any later less happy age. 

What again is meant bv a united or re united church? Already 
men are pointing to the growing associations of Christians irrespective 

* A paper read at the Peitaiho Conference of August 1. 1921. 


Notk.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Beard assumes 
no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers ot articles published in these 
pages. 




HE wording of the question calls for some preliminary con¬ 
sideration before it is possible to suggest the lines along wliich 
the answer may be found. To some the term “re-united" 
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of creed or race, for purposes of philanthropy or devotion and asking 
what more is needed. Here we have already increasing numbers who 
work and worship together and realize through their fellowship—(so 
at least it has been to many of us in the Student Movement)—the 
oneness of the One Body as it has never been realized by us elsewhere. 
Only—and here I do not think I am speaking for myself alone—this 
transient and partial realization of an experience which should be 
continuous and is already spiritually universal, does but render more 
acute our sense of its limitations and imperfections, and quickens our 
'desire for that true unity which will suffer no “middle walls of partition” 
and which shall verily be “the measure of the fulness of the stature of 
Christ.” So long as there are Christian ministries which are not organs 
of the whole Body; so long as there are Christian altars whereof all 
members of Christ have not the right to partake, just so long is the 
measure of His fulness cut short and mutilated. 

We have learnt, moreover, that it is without any question our 
unity in faith which has made us supremely conscious of our union in 
Christ below, and above, and beyond any denominational affiliation, and 
we have come to believe intensely that only through actual oneness in 
faith will the church universal ever attain unity. 

Here I crave your indulgence for making three assumptions which 
will, I trust, be granted me in any discussion that follows. 

First: —It is obvious that for 99 per cent of us our actual church- 
membership is as much a birthright as our surname. We may change 
both and without offence, but—with men at least—the one change is 
almost as rare as the other, and even so we do not escape the effects 
of our heredity. Was not Renan’s view of religion “catholique” to 
the end? To William Booth, born an Anglican and tiiained as a 
Methodist, there was always an element, a suggestion, of mystery and 
beauty in his thoughts about the Lord’s Supper. Until the age of 
fifty it was impossible for him to be rid of this heredity.” (Begbie’s 
“Life of Booth,” page 461.) Many of us, indeed, have atavistic leanings 
towards other communions—the writer has a distinct bias towards 
a peculiarly narrow and exclusive form of pure-churchism derived 
from two ancestors who founded the little Scotch sect which still bears 
their two names—but for most of us it is, in spite of these leanings— 
both easier and more congenial to remain true to type. Possibly the 
frank recognition of this fact would make all religious discussion 
less bitter. 

Secondly :—There is, at the present moment, a desire for unity such 
as Christendom has never before known. The craving for uniformity 
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is no new thing. It is a common infirmity and that not wholly of 
noble minds. It was the acknowledged policy of the Latin conquerors 
who, after the iniquity of the Fourth Crusade, strove to force the 
Creed and rites of "catholic” Rome on "Orthodox” Constantinople. 
It underlay the uncompromising wording of the Decrees of Union 
drawn up by the Council of Ferrara, accepted by the Greek delegates 
with the horror of the approaching Turk on their souls, and indignantly 
rejected by the Greeks at home at the cost of their national life. Would 
it indeed have profited them to save it at the price of what they believed 
to he their hold on truth? 

I would ask, is it not this same passion for uniformity that still 
keeps us apart? whereas a growing hodv in all churches demands not 
that but a true unity of faith. 

Thirdly :—We have all so weakened in our conception of heresy 
that we are no longer willing to burn those guilty of it. Even, it some 
attribute this solely to a growing indifference to the value of truth 
as such and the dying out of faith, may we not give oursetves the 
benefit of the doubt and acknowledge that it way be due. at least in 
part, to a larger conception of truth and an enlarging of the range of 
Christian love. 

If, however, we refuse to look for agreement of opinion as a basis 
and insist on agreement of faith :—not intellectual assent to any formula, 
however venerable, however sacred, but, the assurance of things hoped 
for, enabling us to deal here and now with the powers of the world 
to come, the proving of things not seen, enabling us to walk through 
darkness in the light, working the works ot Him Who sends us—a 
faith that is not static hut dynamic, not a verbal expression but a vital 
experience—then—how is this agreement in faith to he defined and what 
are its contents. 

When oppressed by the thought of our unhappy divisions I turn 
again and again to that first church council in Jerusalem, called to 
decide a question which threatened to split the church in two. The 
difficulties of the situation were overcome, not by any appeal to authority 
or precedent; neither to that of the Law given by angels, nor to the 
precept or example of the Lord, but by frank and fearless consideration 
of the actual needs of His church and absolute reliance on the ever¬ 
present guidance of His Holy Spirit. 

One has read severe criticisms of the results of this council: it 
settled nothing; it issued a letter which was of merely occasional and 
local significance, and it is never alluded to again when disputes of 
a similar nature arose. Yet, surely, it tided over an acute crisis and 
those to whom it was addressed received it and rejoiced for the con- 
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solation. whilst the two extreme sections of the church remained one 
in faith and fellowship, however much they might still differ as to the 
exact validity of the Mosaic Law or the universality of its claims. 

Passing on to Nicea, a later instance when the insistence was not 
wholly on faith: however much one grants that Athanasius did well 
to stand alone against the world, lest, as old Dr. Gwatkin used to put 
it. “the gulf between God and Man bridged by the Incarnation should 
yawn again and for ever.” yet surely there must have been failure 
somewhere when the church could drive out as heretics men so devoted 
to the Christ that, taking their lives in their hands, they went to the 
Goths and Vandals beyond the frontiers of the Empire and won them 
for the Kingdom of God. Was it altogether the fault of the Arians 
that when these Barbarians finally established themselves within the 
Empire they came as ruthless and persecuting adherents of a rival 
creed ? 

It may be objected that agreement in such an all-embracing faith 
is at once too nebulous and too universal to serve as a basis of unity 
or indeed to be reduced to any definite terms. 

In the past indeed, nearly every church has laid more stress on 
tests of exclusion in the interests of purity of faith than on inclusion 
for the sake of fulness of life. Could not the reunited church of the 
future safely rely on the self-exclusion of “false brethren” just so far 
as it laid more emphasis on the actual living out of the Christian life? 
Will it not be in tact and on earth, that Heavenly City, whose gates 
stand ever open, excluding only those who by their own wilful act 
remain outside? 

Granting this how can we go on to define that amount of agreement 
of faith which even now draws us together in common religious expres¬ 
sion and activity, irrespective of differences of creed or sacrament and 
which will, we believe, in the future become the ground and bond of 
the church universal. 

First, it is the faith in God the Father of us all, rewarder of all 
who seek Him. None who do not with their whole souls accept—nav 
live by this primary article of religious faith will have the desire or 
the courage to face the demands which the united church will make 
upon him. for the belief in the Fatherhood of God is now being found 
to carry with it the recognition of the brotherhood of man and the 
members of the reunited church will find that their religious 
observance is nothing short of the unceasing service of God in 
His poor with the continuous aiming at a higher standard of personal 
holiness. There need be no fear that vague Deists or bitter Agnostics 
will be attracted to some loose form of association with such a church, 
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whilst all who are truly seeking after God would surely feel that here 
is one clear way of approach to Him. 

Then it would mean faith in our Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour 
of the world. No exact definition of the grounds on which each trusts 
himself to the Christ for salvation, no attempted verbal analysis of 
the Perfection of His Divine Nature would he required. Each would 
he free to call Him “Rabboni" “My Lord and my God” as He Himself 
was revealed to the soul of each. The} 1 would each one tell the “good 
news’’ of His life and Death and Rising again, as St. Peter told it to 
St. Mark, as many eye witnesses gave it to St. Luke, as St. Paul told it, 
not as a received tradition but as what their very eyes had beheld, their 
hands handled, of the Word of Life. 

Never indeed does the calling of Him "Lord, Lord," express the 
allegiance of His followers, hut that “beginning to be a disciple,” 
which is the purport and purpose of His call to each one. 

In Dostorviefsky’s memoirs there is a passage which runs some¬ 
what as follows—I quote from a quotation seen several years ago, so 
the wording is far from exact. 

“You ask why. an adherent of no religious denomination, I still 
call myself a Christian. Tt is because I find in Christ all beauty, all 
wisdom, all holiness, all strength, all perfection. I would rather he 
mistaken with Him, than right with all the rest of the world." To 
such a man the reunited church would say—"Your faith in Him is 
one with ours—will you not live it out with us in work and worship?" 
So should the faith in Christ lie no mere repetition of hallowed clauses 
hut the expression of an attitude of heart, finding its only satisfaction 
m ever more complete surrender to the way of the Cross which is the 
only way of Christ. 

Nor could the agreement in faith stop with the adoration and 
service of Father and Son. Seekers after God find Him not only in 
the works of His hands—the transcendent—but they feel Him— 
and more easily and primarily say my Chinese pupils—as the 
Immanent—the Inspirer—speaking in and to and through the spirit 
of *man and yet most clearly other and not the same as the human 
spirit. Here again no formal definition will lie exacted. The 
“Procession of the Holy Ghost" will be the supreme energy driving 
us out to labour with heart and hand in the work of the Lord; it will 
not be matter for creeds as a basis of unity, however reverently or 
subtly expressed. Nor will those who hold this faith in the Holy 
Spirit be content to leave the past tense in their declaration that “He 
spake by the prophets,” for they will act habitually and deliberately 
upon the belief that He still so speaks through all who so empty them- 
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selves of self and place their wills at His Divine disposal that they are 
able to hear and understand His word. 

In such a unity of the Spirit would verily and indeed be the bond 
of peace in which liberty would neither be restricted by majority vote, 
nor unity be impaired by minority protest. Once again would the 
church, as one Body, fast and pray and then with one heart and mind 
know and carry out the will of the Most High. 

With agreement of vital faith secured on these three points and 
shewing itself by its works what more could or should be required? 
Any further insistence on agreement on points, on which men’s minds 
always have and probably always will be divided, can never make for 
unity. Indeed any real agreement of opinion, as distinct from mere 
assent is in some cases well-nigh impossible. Take as an instance the 
familiar clause, “I believe in the resurrection of the body,” which some 
of us repeat with inward satisfaction that we are not called upon to 
“believe in” the “resurrectio hujus carnis.” How many of us could 
put into intelligible words the ideas which in our own minds accompany 
this phrase? What, in this connection, is “the body” and what, in 
relation to it, is “resurrection? Would it not be wiser and more 
reverent to leave the matter where Our Lord left it, when He reminded 
those who said they did not believe in a “resurrection,” that they believed 
in God, the God of their fathers, a God of the Living not of the Dead. 
Our Lord went to His cross announcing His immediate coming in 
power; He promised to the penitent thief, Paradise with Him. We 
may not be sure exactly what He meant or what lies for us beyond 
this life, but, most clearly for Him death was but a sleep and—“I had 
rather be mistaken with Him than be right with all the rest of the 
world.” 

Some of us with cranky minds, focussed perhaps too long on 
scientific phenomena or psycho-analysis, can not happily express our 
idea on these deep matters in precise terms. Our Lord is the Truth 
is well as the Way and the Life and for dear Truth’s sake we dare 
not force what we but dimly perceive into a form external to ourselves. 

“Where then and how ought men to worship?” 

The hour surely is near when neither in Jeusalem nor in any 
mountain—bound to no place or form—in the Spirit and in Truth 
shall men worship the Father. 
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Modern Education in China* 

JOHN C. FERGUSON 

ODERN education must adapt itself to conditions in China; and 
China must adapt itself to modern education. These are two 
sound principles upon which it is possible to discuss present 
educational problems in China and their future solution. 

It is necessary to define the term “modern education.*' lest any one 
might be led to think that I am using the term in what is known as 
a practical sense, i.e., an education which fits one to make a living in 
an industrial and commercial age. This is by no means the sense in 
which I use the term. Modern education is the growth of general 
knowledge during the last three hundred years based upon the rise of 
new literature, arts and sciences in Europe and America. In one 
leading characteristic it is differentiated from the education which 
preceded it. to wit, that its aim has been the acquisition and dissemination 
of knowledge in contrast to the purpose of the earlier education which 
concerned itself chiefly with the conservation of knowledge. 

This distinction is sufficient also to mark the line which divides 
education as it now exists in China from that which prevailed before 
the abolition in 1905 of the governmental examinations based upon a 
knowledge of Chinese literature. Previous to that date education had 
been stable almost to the point of stagnancy, elegant almost to the 
point of pedantry, and satisfied with its content almost to the point 
of pride. It resisted successfully for two or three generations the 
impact of the modern education of the Western world, yielding not 
one inch until 1898 when the first break with the past occurred by the 
admission of questions in mathematics and science into the ancient t'se 
wen. This was the first acknowledgment by the government of China 
of the need of modern education as a vehicle for the extension of 
knowledge into fields unknown to previous generations. It was a 
greater epoch in the history of China than any change of dynasty or 
form of government, for it was a complete break with an educational 
system based upon the theories of Confucius and Mencius who recognized 
the ancient Emperors Yao and Shun as the models for all succeeding 
ages. What was known to these ancients wars worth knowing, and 
beyond this it was not necessary to go. The field itself had become so 
vast by the accumulation of commentaries, philosophical discussion, 
history, poetry and belles lettres, that the most diligent student could 

* An address given at the dosing exercises of the Peking Union Medical College, 
June, 1922. 
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never hope to cover it and thus there was little inducement to seek new 
Helds. What could not be done from within was done from the outside. 
Foreign intercourse with its military aggressiveness, commercial 
rivalries and religious propaganda forced China to consider the present 
and to divert from a study of the past some part of her abundant 
intellectuality. 

The bursting of the hands which confined thought and expression 
to the past has resulted in some quarters in an attempt to discard all 
that is old and to train the youth of the land only in current present- 
da}' knowledge. The spirit of Tsin Shih Huang has been abroad, 
throwing into the fire the old rubbish of classical learning, and having 
for its goal the commencement of a new era forever disconnected with 
the past. The zeal of these stalwart iconoclasts has been admirable 
and the ruins caused by their ruthless hands are everywhere to be seen. 
In the public schools of to-day there is not much left that has come 
down from the preceding generation, though in the private schools, 
maintained in families for the instruction of the children of the house¬ 
hold, the methods of teaching remain the same. This contrast of free 
experimentation in schools supported by public funds with cautious 
conservatism in the case of those who use their own private money for 
the education of their own children is a curious phenomenon. It has 
been usual in other countries for experiments to be made first in private 
schools before being incorporated into the public system. 

The most apparent reason for the precipitate haste in changing 
teaching methods was connected with the acquisition of a reading 
knowledge of the Chinese language. The ability to read is the first 
among the necessary tools of education and the ability to write is a 
close second. Chinese ideographs of a few strokes are learned as 
quickly by a child as the letters of an alphabet; but after being acquired 
they are not useful in learning new ideographs in the way that an 
alphabet is. The recognition of each new ideograph is so much the 
result of ail independent mental exertion on the part of a child that 
under the former memoriter system in which the child learned to repeat 
classical books it was usually the case that a child would recognize 
ideographs in a phrase combination long before they could recognize 
them separately; the rhythm of the phrase came to the aid of the eye. 
The discarding of the memoriter system and the attempt to teach 
ideographs, one by one, has greatly added to the task of learning to 
read Chinese. The memoriter system in my opinion, is the best way 
to teach a rapid knowledge of the Chinese language to children, and 
the future progress of education in China will witness a gradual 
reversion to this long-established but now unpopular earlier method. 
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It remains true, however, that with the very best system that can 
be devised, learning to read in China is a formidable task. Dr. C. W. 
Eliot in his book on “Educational Reform" estimated that an American 
child should possess at the age of nine years the ability to use the three 
tools of knowledge which he calls reading, writing and simple ciphering. 
Of course. Dr. Eliot did not mean that a child of nine could read any 
book without finding new words in it or that it could write correctly 
anything that was dictated to it, but only that it had acquired a basis 
upon which it would be possible to build, independent of outside help, 
a superstructure of reading and writing anything in the English 
language. Can an average child of nine years in China, i.e., with four 
years of elementary education, acquire a similar basis? I am inclined 
to think that it will be able to do so as soon as two other conditions 
are fulfilled. These are that teachers shall have better preparation for 
their work and that the general intelligence of the homes ^liall 
have been increased. If a teacher can interest his pupils and it there 
is a stimulus in the home either through newspapers, letters or hooks for 
the constant application of knowledge newly acquired by a child, the 
process of learning to read and write in China would be greatly 
facilitated. 

In Giles' Dictionary of the Chinese language there are 10.926 
characters; in the telegraph code there are about 7.900, but it is safe 
to say that a knowledge of three thousand of the most common characters 
in use would be sufficient to enable a Chinese child to read his own 
language as well as a nine year old American. I am inclined to 
believe that a child of nine would he able to recognize this number of 
characters if properly taught. What is needed now is a San Ch'ien 
Tzu King—Three Thousand Character Classic which will contain the 
generally used ideographs. I would have a Five Hundred character 
classic, and a thousand character classic to precede the first one 
mentioned. It these classics were in good style and contained the 
pith of the sound national ethics of China the) - would readily supplant 
the Kuo Wen Readers of which the best that can be said is that they 
are a slavish imitation of Western methods. This suggested series of 
classics would conserve the memoriter system which is absolutely 
fundamental and essential in the acquistion of the ability to read. 

Judging from previous experiences it does not seem possible or 
probable that the new system of phonetic writing will go far in solving 
the problem of teaching the masses of China to read and write. The 
first and most cogent reason to believe that it cannot succeed is that 
it is too radical in its break with all that has gone before. It may be 
useful in teaching children to remember the sounds of characters, even 
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though in this respect it is not so ireful as the former method of 
using some simple well-known character for this purpose, but to expect 
it to supplant or even to supplement the teaching of ideographs is 
Utopian. With all the prestige of his high position as President of the 
United States and with the aid of a committee of distinguished scholars, 
Theodore Roosevelt utterly failed in his attempt to introduce reformed 
spelling such as t-h-r-u for through. The reform had everything to 
commend it if impartially considered, blit the people would have none 
of it and resented the suggestion that their language needed any reform. 
History will repeat itself in China and the present much-advertised 
reform will be short-lived. It is one of the strange experiences of 
life to find Englishmen favoring this reform in China, though their 
eyes are offended by the spelling of honour as h-o-n-o-r, or shew by 
s-h-o-w; and Americans also who shudder when they see t-h-r-u in the 
place of through. If the simple reform failed in America and did not even 
gain a serious hearing in England, what chance of permanent success 
has this radical upheaval in China? That which is needed is not a 
new script, but an improved method of learning such parts of the 
existing writing as are best adapted to modern life. 

If there was a system of education based upon such carefully 
prepared classics as I have suggested, it would not only form a good 
basis for later years in secondary and higher schools, but it would be 
of immediate use to the much larger body of boys and girls who can 
never hope to go to school longer than would be required to learn to 
master these simple books. The large majority of youth must return 
at an early age to the home to assist parents and elders in earning a 
livelihood. Fortunately in some trades boys are required to continue 
their studies, begun at school, until they learn to read and write all the 
characters used in the particular business in which they are employed 
as well as to write ordinary business letters. In the case of such shops 
as those selling silks, furs, medicines or books, a fairly large number of 
characters much be acquired. As far as I know nothing has yet been 
done to encourage and promote this type of private education, but much 
could be done by the judicious bestowal of prizes upon young tradesmen 
who have shown proficiency in acquiring an ability to read and. write. 

Special mention has been made of this commercial education in 
order to lay stress upon the wider truth that encouragement should be 
given to all existing opportunities to obtain possession of the tools of 
education. Everyone who can teach should be encouraged to do so 
even though the methods may be crude and the scope limited, the aim 
being to have every adult in the bounds of the Republic able to read 
and write. This can be done more easily in cities and towns than in 
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scattered country hamlets, and it should be possible within one genera¬ 
tion to arrive at this desirable standard in every city in China, if all 
the existing available resources were used to their fullest capacity. 
Mencius truly said that “good government is not equal to good education 
in capturing the hearts of the people.” Higher education can be left 
to take care of itself for it has always been true that it has had the 
lion’s share of public attention. It is the education of the masses to 
obtain the tools of knowledge upon which the future of popular 
government in China depends. How this can be brought about, how 
the people shall be influenced by the content of the elementary books 
which they are taught, how their added knowledge can be used for 
lightening the present almost intolerable financial burdens—these are 
the most important problems for solution by those who have charge 
of the educational policies of the country. 

At the present stage of national progress in China, a greatly 
increased quantity of education is of first importance even if the quality 
is more or less inferior. The quality can be gradually improved, as 
the future necessities of the Republic demand, but the very life of the 
nation depends, to a large extent, upon the quantity of the educational 
output. All will agree as to the soundness of this position, concerning 
elementary education, but there is a growing tendency, due to the 
influence of educational progress in the homelands, to dispute the 
advisability of this method in its application to higher and technical 
education. It is axiomatic that everyone engaged in educational work, 
whether elementary, higher or technical, should always be on the look¬ 
out for students of unusual talent. Fortunately there is plently of 
provision existing in the world by which such students can acquire 
in other countries the highest types of educational training on 
any line. Even if China is not able to provide as good facilities for 
higher and technical education as are now common in several countries 
of the West, it should not be a matter of grave concern to the authorities. 
The student of unusual talent, after receiving all the educational training 
available in China, will still be able to satisfy his fondest hopes in any 
branch of learning by going abroad. On the other hand, it is 
chimerical to hope that enough students can be given such a general 
training as is needed for the ordinary occupations of life in any other 
way than providing for it in China itself. For one student of unusual 
talents who needs to go abroad for the highest type of specialized 
training, hundreds are needed who will receive their whole education 
in their home country. I repeat that quantity and not quality is the 
prime necessity in the educational output of China at the present 
time. 
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The experiment of sending large numbers of students to Japan, 
America and European countries has now been in operation for twenty 
years, and it is possible to judge to some extent of its value. In many 
instances the results have been entirely satisfactory in producing men 
who are able to fill positions which only such foreign training would 
have enabled them to do. It is also true that a large majority of 
returned students are now in positions which they could have filled 
equally well if they had received the same number of years of training 
in China; and the standard of living of these foreign-educated students 
demands a much higher rate of compensation than would have been 
necessary for students educated at home. This increased cost to depart¬ 
ments of the Government or to the operation of commercial enterprises 
is a serious deterrent factor. If equally good service could be given 
by men whose training has been less expensive, and whose rate of 
compensation is lower, an added stimulus would be given to national 
prosperity. For this reason the plans for enlargement of such an 
institution as the Tsing Hua College, deserve careful consideration, 
for if they are carried out it will be possible to give a home training 
to four or five times the present number of students. As compared 
with the system of sending all pupils to America for advanced training, 
the beneficial results to the country would be greatly enhanced. At 
the same time the present principles of sending students of unusual 
merit to America for the highest type of training could be retained. 
It must be remembered in this connection that the need of highly-trained 
men is still very limited in China, and the imperative necessity of 
larger numbers of men with ordinarily good training is apparent to all. 

If I may be allowed to express my opinion concerning the highly- 
technical form of education in medicine, it seems to me that the same 
law holds true. China is in urgent need of hundreds and thousands 
of doctors who have only an ordinary medical training, such as was 
formerly given under the preceptorial system. The number of people 
in China suffering front simple diseases that could be readily healed by 
doctors who have had only an ordinary training, is almost beyond 
compute. As compared with those who need the attention that can only 
be given by highly-trained specialists, the number is legion. It seems 
to me that every doctor now practising in China, 'who can give a 
training in ordinary medical practise to groups of students, should be 
encouraged to do so, and funds should be provided to assist him. In 
this way men can be trained who will be able to support themselves in 
small cities and market towns where it would be impossible for a highly- 
trained man to earn a living. As communications become easier in 
the country, these general practitioners could send their patients who 
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need special attention to larger centers where better trained doctors could 
attend to them. At the head, and as the crowning apex of such a system, 
would stand this Peking Union Medical College, with its unique and 
wonderful equipment. This institution can he a beacon light to the 
whole nation, and the effulgence of its rays can point the way to the 
highest and best in medical education; but it would be a thousand 
pities if its light becomes so strong as to blind the eyes of all those in 
smaller centers who can contribute their own quota of necessary medical 
knowledge in their own restricted ways. 

One of the things to be avoided in all forms of education in China, 
is the tendency toward dilettantism. High ideals must be steadily 
maintained and encouragement must be given toward the attainment of 
them; but while the better is being made best the good must still be- 
made better, and the bad made good. Common sense must rule. A 
young artist once asked the great painter Opie what he mixed his colors 
with,—‘‘with brains’' was the gruff reply. This is applicable in its 
entirety to the solution of the educational problems of China. The 
solution of the dilettantes is that China should model her educational 
system after that of Japan or America or English or France. The 
solution suggested by common sense is, that China should work out 
a system for herself, based upon her existing provisions and with a 
steady eye fixed upon improving with is now ready to hand. This is 
what I meant in my opening paragraph concerning modern education- 
adapting itself to conditions in China. 

The problem of adapting China to modern education is staggering. 
In the first place, money must be provided, but with its provision the 
strictest economy must be enforced in its expenditure. The plainest 
type of buildings should be used for elementary schools and these 
should have simple furnishings. The chief requirement should be that 
they are well-lighted and sanitary. Cleanliness and neatness should be 
steadily inculcated. In order to teach young pupils the value of personal 
cleanliness and of good health the services of doctors should be availed 
of to give lectures and demonstrations to groups of teachers who can 
pass on to their pupils what they have learned. Reforms which are 
aimed at the physical well-being of pupils must go hand-in-hand with 
the mental and moral training of the schools. 

The aim of all that I have so imperfectly outlined is not alone the 
material prosperity of the people, but chiefly their improvement in 
health, intelligence and morals by the dissemination of knowledge. If 
reason is to be substituted for force, if honesty of administration is 
to become the general habit of those who have charge of public funds, 
if the people are to acquire cleanly habits of daily life, if the right of 
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suffrage is to be wisely used and gradually extended, if homes, while 
remaining simple, are to become more comfortable—if, indeed, the new 
republican life in China is to survive and grow, all of what has already 
been maintained must become a reality and much more in addition must 
be planned. The accomplishment of all these results in a small group 
of intellectuals has already taken pace, but this is of no value to the 
nation as long as its force remains static among its members rather 
than dynamic in relation to the public. These men must be a leaven 
and not a lump of sugar; the benefit of their education must extend 
to the many and not remain the prize of the few. If modern education 
remains a foreign polish in China as it was a French polish among 
the Russian intelligents, it will prove a weak barrier against the 
Tising tide of crude materialism which is now being heartily welcomed 
by many leaders. Only the spread of general knowledge among the 
common people can save the country from sooner or later falling into 
the hands of some doctrinaire such as Lenin or Ghandi. The intellectual 
and ethical interests must be kept uppermost in Chinese society as they 
always have been by China’s great teachers. 


What the Chinese are Thinking About Christianity 

A Letter from Mr. Chien Yuan Tung to Dr. T. T. Lew, showing the attitude 
of a leader of the New Thought Movement toward the Christian religion. 

Note:— This letter appears in the eighth issue of “The Life” for 1922. Prof, 
Chien is a professor in the Northern University and one of those who strongly 
advocated the use of the national language and promoted the literary revolution. 
His views may appear a little extreme, but the reader will remember that he was 
one of those who first declared their opposition to the anti-religion movement and 
published their protest in a written statement. 

T. C. Chao, Translator. 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your request that I give a statement of my 
attitude toward the Christian religion, I now offer you my honest 
answer as follows: 

(1) I acknowledge Jesus Christ to be a great man who, about 
a thousand and nine hundred years ago, advocated the principles of 
universal love, equality, and self-sacrifice and who put what he advocated 
into actual personal practice. I believe, however, that he was Joseph, 
a carpenter’s son, and absolutely deny any truth to the idea that he was 
“conceived of the holy spirit.” 

(2) I affirm that the essence of Christ’s teachings can be found 
in the Sermon on the Mount as given in the fifth Chapter of the Gospel 
according to Matthew. These teachings, in the thought of Tolstoi, are: 
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Be not angry. 

Do not commit adultery. 

Do not take an oath. 

Do not return violence with violence. 

Love thy enemy. 

Tolstoi has, in his literary productions—in drama and novels— 
explained very carefully and thoroughly these five principles, thus 
exhausting the fundamental ideas of the Christian religion and leaving 
nothing unturned that ought to be turned to light. 

(3) All the sayings in the New Testament which do not agree 
with modern scientific knowledge, I count to be expressions of ideas held 
by people that lived nineteen hundred years ago. We ought not to 
follow them any longer, though we need not rebuke or attack them 
as if they were but the products of nine hundred years ago. People who 
lived then could not advance beyond these ideas. All the more, there¬ 
fore, we ought not to use the new knowledge of modern science to 
clothe them or disguise them into plausibility. 

(4) Nor ought we to believe and observe those moral ideas that 
are contained in the New Testament, which are no longer fit for our 
modern social order; because morality is not a fixed thing but something 
that promits social adaptation, changing as social needs change. The 
moral theories of the New Testament are the product of people who 
lived nineteen hundred years ago just as the moral theories of The 
Analects are ideas determined by people that lived two thousand and 
five hundred years ahead of us. When we criticize these moral codes 
from the modem point of view, we may find things worth while in them, 
but surely they cannot be perfectly adapted to our time. 

(5) Although Jesus Christ was otie who could actually live out the 
principles of universal love, equality and self-sacrifice, yet very few of 
his followers—Christians—could do the same thing, during the past nine¬ 
teen centuries. The reason is because they knew merely to worship Christ, 
apofheosizing Him and calling Him the son of God, but do not dare 
make Christs of themselves. We can do reverence to Christ, because 
He it was that had the revolutionary spirit and courage that broke down 
old habits, created new conceptions, and slavishly imitated nobody. 
Instead of catching this great revolutionary spirit, Christians have merely 
worshipped Him, and have thus wronged Christ! 

(6) I hold that the Old Testament contains the historical and 
literary writings of ancient times and bears little important relationship 
to Christ, just as the six classics of China are historical and literary 
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productions of China's early days having very little to do with what 
Confucius was or did. 

In short, I recognize that Christ was a great man in ancient times 
who possessed a high spirit and taught the principles of universal love, 
equality and self-sacrifice which could not be forgotten and which all 
men, especially the Chinese people at the present time, ought to put 
into practice. But still He was an ancient man that lived at a time when 
modern means of communication did not exist. His knowledge and 
views 'were necessarily imperfect and unable to meet all modern social 
needs. We ought to study the New Testament from the scientific and 
historical standpoint, and not to entertain the prejudice that the teachings 
it contains “can be applied within all the four seas and practised without 
misgivings in all the ages.” 

My friend Prof. Chen Tu-sin had an article entitled “Christianity 
and the Chinese People.” which appeared in the third issue of the seventh 
volume of “La Jeunesse.” With every word of that paper I could 
sincerely agree. 

My friend Mr. Chow Chi-ming also wrote on “The Problem of 
Religion” which was published in the eleventh number of the second 
volume of “The Young China.” This article discusses religion in 
general, but I feel that the statements it contains can be fittingly applied 
to a discussion of Christianity. Here are a few qriotations which I 
put down as a conclusion to what I have said above. 

“Putting the foregoing statements together we realize that truly 
literature and religion embrace the same spirit. Consequently, however 
attacked by science religion may be, it still occupies a firm and proper place 
in literature. This is not to praise religion or to offer any apologies 
for religion, because they are really one in their fundamental spirit 
Even though all the churches were overthrown, there would still exist 
in literature the essence and feeling of religion. As to the forms that 
they may take, they are beyond the limitations of this discussion.” 

Both because what Chen and Chow have said has expressed 
adequately what I would have liked to state and because my own literary 
talent is so limited that I could not state my ideas more fully, I have 
borrowed their statements as a representation of my views. In addition, 
however, I have a few words to offer to Chinese Christians. Your 
worship of God and your observances of ceremonies and forms are, 
according to my personal view, quite unnecessary and can be dispensed 
with. But as you have been baptized and have become church members 
you naturally follow the observances of the Church. In this I do not 
oppose you. But I beseech you not to worship the ancestral tablets 
Chien is a professor of the Northern University and one of those who strongly 
which are the transmitted poison of the ancient patriarchal system! 
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Never worship any more him who advocated loyalty and filial piety— 
Confucius! Never worship any longer Kwan Yui who was a “murder¬ 
ous tyrant” and Yo Fei who protected his emperor’s country with 
unswerving loyalty! (Besides such deities and the kitchen gods, the 
gods of the localities, rabbit spirits, Lu Shin-vang, Chi Ti 

mm ft) . i think Christians should not worship. They should 

not do such ignorant things.) Some said: “When Christians become 
officials of the republic, they ought to obey the laws of the republic and 
to worship Confucius, Kwan Yui, and Yo Fei accordingly." What 
sense is there in these words? Are there clauses in the provisional 
laws (»«■) that require the public servants of the republic to worship 
Confucius, Kwan Yui, and Yo Fei? Such regulations as to Ting 
worship and Fu worship (~f % /£ %) are simply the ghosts’ play 
of Yuan Shih-kai and his unlawful and treacherous dictations! If 
Christians really want to be law-abiding citizens they should absolutely 
refuse to worship Confucius, Kwan Yui and Yo Fei. 


The Woman’s Viewpoint 

(Continuing “Woman’s Work in the Far East”) 


The Preservation of the Old Chinese Art of 
Textile Work 

INGEBORG WIKANDER 


of years, produced things that because of their artistic designs, 
harmony of colouring and perfection of workmanship have called forth 
the deepest admiration from all art critics. It is the result of long 
ages of development. The Chinese eye and hand was gradually trained 
into a skillfulness beyond competition. This art work was inspired by 
the deepest feelings and the highest ideals in Chinese national life. In 
symbolical designs, in glorious colouring, in excellency of workmanship, 
in richness of material it is almost unapproachable, a most marvellous 
work of beauty and skill combined. It seems a great loss indeed if this 
fine art should become altogether forgotten or degenerate because of 
the influence of industrialism and Western mercantile ideas. We of 
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MONG art experts the old Chinese textile work is known to be 
the finest and the most highly developed of its kind. Both in 
weaving and in embroidery China has, probably since thousands 
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the West who are coming to China with our one-sided brain culture, 
our intellectualism and industrialism, are easily apt to forget that we are 
touching a civilization much older, with far deeper roots in the national 
life of its people than our own. We must not forget that the wonderful 
sense for colour and form in the Chinese is a great gift in which the 
Western nations are mostly lacking, and that the miraculous skill of eye 
and hand in the Chinese people is a capital too great to be buried in 
mechanical work of low value. We must try to help the Chinese to 
put the true value on great national gifts like these instead of helping on 
the work of destruction of our modern time by overemphasizing the 
intellectual training and forgetting the great value of the work of the 
trained and skillful hand and eye. 

I have recently been reading an article (by Mr. Arthur Stanley) in 
Couling’s Encyclopedia Sinica that strongly accentuates this same view¬ 
point. About the last stage of development of the Chinese embroidery 
the author says: “The decline of taste and artcraft was gradual, but 
during recent years the decadence has been accelerated since the country 
was flooded with factory-made goods.” 

Speaking about some of the latest products of Chinese embroidery 
he says: “It is made to meet ‘a foreign taste/ which is synonymous 
with vulgarity”. . . . “It has practically no artistic merit and is 
merely a product of a period of crude commercialism. Art textile work, 
so far as China goes, has sung its swan song, and it will probably be 
many years before the art spirit will descend among the people”. . . . 

It seems to me though, that this last statement takes too pessimistic 
a view of the situation. A people with such a taste for colour and form 
will not long be satisfied themselves with the products of “crude com¬ 
mercialism” even if the foreigners would be so. But the danger is that 
the old technique will be forgotten, as wetl as the old art of vegetable 
dyeing. The modern “aniline” dyes with their hard and sharp shades, 
are more and more displacing the original, beautiful Chinese dyes of 
vegetable origin. No perfect work can be produced with these “aniline” 
dyes. 

There could be a great deal to say also about the loss of exchanging 
this personal art for the crude, unartistic products of machinery. 

And still a great deal more there could be said about the loss in 
home and family life, if the women are driven in greater and greater 
masses into the modern factories, into a life destructive to all that is 
best in womanhood. The women of China need work to help in 
sustaining their families or gaining their own livelihood. But why 
could they not be encouraged to take up again the old handiwork, 
modified to new uses, and to do this work as before in the homesf 
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In Sweden we have witnessed on a smaller scale a development 
like this during the latter part oi the 19th century. Our old national 
textile art, developed during centuries, was in great danger of being 
swallowed up by the mighty wave of industrialism, destructive to all such 
handwork or artcraft. But before the old secrets of vegetable dyeing and 
the old technique, designs and methods of workmanship, were quite 
forgotten, some men and women of wide vision and great love for this 
old art, started a movement that by degrees, during more than thirty 
years, has now spread all over our country. In some special institutes, 
now known far beyond our frontiers, such as “The School of Art 
Needlework ” and “The Association for Swedish Slojd” (Art handiwork), 
and the like, women of taste, artistic gifts and enthusiasm for the call 
have been trained. The first thing for them to do was a work of 
research. Into the farthest little peasant villages, into the most out-of- 
the-way small cottages, these enthusiastic workers went to gather up 
what was still left of the old workmanship, to find the old women who 
still knew how these things were made. After the methods were learned, 
the next step was to train groups of women who could become teachers 
in their different parts of the country to other women. For each 
province is taken up and taught just those same things that were 
characteristic for that part during former days, as there is every reason 
to keep to old, deep-rooted traditions in this way. (So there is a great 
difference also in China between the embroidery of Soochow and Hang¬ 
chow, the Changsha work, or the work of Szechwan.) Now every 
province in Sweden has again a flourishing homework of high national 
and art value. Many thousands of women are making their livelihood 
or contributing to the support of their families without leaving their 
homes. By the branch associations of this movement in each province 
the products are sold with gain or they are taken over by the central 
associations in the larger cities and sold there. 

The system has worked so well, that it is now often studied by 
interested persons from abroad. And Swedish experts are now helping 
some of the countries in Southeastern Europe, like Hungary, in devel¬ 
oping their old textile work along similar lines. 

It seems to me that something ought to be done in a similar 
practical way, to save the wonderful national Chinese art textile work 
from destruction or deterioration. 

The methods that have been carefully worked out during many 
years ar.d found successful in some countries, and the experience gained 
thereby, surely would prove of value in starting a similar work and 
movement in China. 
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How it should be worked out it is still too early to try and state, 
A smaller institute might be useful for training workers, developing 
right methods and inspiring enthusiasm. Also it would furnish a 
valuable, practical demonstration of such a work, just as the Y. W. C. A. 
Physical Training School has been such a demonstration along the line 
of physical work. 

But possibly the same aims could be reached along other lines; 
experience would have to lead gradually from one step to another. The 
task is great and difficult and only through the co-operation of many 
Chinese women could it be carried out. 

But such a movement for preserving and developing the best in 
the old Chinese Artcratt ought to be started, the sooner the better. It 
coiild become an inspiration and an uplift, giving expression to something 
of the deepest and best in Chinese national life. It could also become 
a practical help to thousands and tens of thousands of Chinese women 
and homes. The only question is, how, and by whom? 


Reaching China’s Unenlightened Masses 

EDITH M. H KEREN 

7HIR John Jordan presiding at the annual breakfast of the Religious 
^ Tract Society in London on May 31st, 1922, said: “The 

^ Society has a great scope in China in the future, but the great 

problem is how to reach the mass of unenlightened people.” 

To have a real Christian, one must reach the mind as well as the 
heart. Christ appealed to the hearts of His disciples before He reached 
their minds, but this was not sufficient, and His remaining years on 
earth were largely given to the “Training of the Twelve,” so that, 
later, when they were arrested for preaching the Gospel, the priests, 
hearing Peter and John, and discovering that they were untrained in 
the schools, recognized them as having been with Jesus. 

To touch the heart is easy as compared with reaching the mkid. 
“I was baptized over twenty years ago,” said a woman to the writer, 
after failing to answer several of the most simple questions in Christian 
teaching. “Why were you baptized?” I asked, and received the 
reply, “In order to go to Heaven.” She knew no more. Another 
woman of several years standing as a church member, was unable to 
answer questions and volunteered the information, “We .women do not 
know anything about the Bible except that Jesus wrote the four Gospels.” 
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This ignorance is what we have to overcome and the question 
“how?” is one to which we must seek and find an answer. As I see 
it, there are three things to be done:— 

I. Create an atmosphere. 

II. Simplify the teaching, by appealing to the eye as well as the ear, 

III. Teach inquirers to handle both hymn book and Bible. 

I. First, then, create an atmosphere. 

Quiet and order must prevail if real work is to be done. It has 
been and still is a disputed question whether or not children should be 
allowed at meetings and classes. One successful evangelist, when on her 
evangelistic tours, sends a notice ahead, “No children to be admitted,” 
and one can appreciate her attitude. While readily admitting, however, 
that for a short series of meetings this is a good plan, yet for our 
general work, whether in city or country, it is not one to be adopted. 
We cannot shut out the children both for their own and their parents’ 
sake. On the other hand, they must certainly not be allowed to mistake 
the meeting room for a playground. 

A child or one or two children want to run, talk or play. The 
action is right, the time may be right, but the meeting room is the 
wrong place, and if they insist, after efforts to interest them have 
been used, they should not be allowed to be present; not only because 
those who would learn are hindered thereby, but also because a child 
is never too young to be taught not to make himself or herself a nuisance 
to society. May I now, however, put in a word for the little ones? 

Not even the most serious-minded in this day and generation 
should expect a child to sit too long, without appealing to his parent or 
otherwise attracting attention to himself, unless his mind is employed 
with something on a child’s level of interest. Paper and thin cardboard 
objects such as a coloured paper cut-out flower pasted on thicker paper, 
a brightly coloured woven or pasted mat, an egg basket, etc., each 
with a little sentence; e.g., & x » written on it are excellent 

for the smaller children, while for those a little older a red and silver 
raufld tab bearing the characters and dangling from a coat 

(» *> button inspire the wearers with a fairly good opinion of 
themselves as little scholars, and they forthwith respect their position. 
These tiny home-made paper things not only appeal to the child’s 
imagination, but the parents may be inspired to make similar efforts 
on behalf of their children and even a small child can feel the joy 
of being “loved by Jesus.” Then again one's own child or the children 
in the station primary or kindergarten can make the things and thus early 
begin to share in the good work of advancing Christ’s Kingdom in China. 
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This method of dealing with the children has the effect of 
impressing the adults with an idea of the importance of the meeting, 
and the message to be heard. They realize that one has, as they say, 
spent much heart in order that they may be enabled to hear. 

II. Having obtained the right environment, what next? Appeal 
to eye as well as ear. When several years ago the writer started work 
as an itinerant missionary and expected the learners to think out 
and answer questions in connection with the lesson, it very soon 
became evident that an approach to ear gate or even to eye gate only 
through the medium of pictures was inadequate to give desired results 
(pictures are not very intelligible to the ordinary Chinese mind). 
Clearly one had to come down to their level before they could rise to 
the hoped for plane. 

The method of using apparatus to illustrate or demonstrate the 
Bible lessons has, since then, always brought a ready response. You 
want those in your class or meeting to know the story of Christ feeding 
the five thousand? Why not go with a little cloth bundle, containing 
two small fish and five Chinese loaves (g$ gg ^ as well as a picture 
showing them sitting and eating. There is immediate wonder as to 
what is in that bundle and when the lesson is begun and the packet 
opened, the necessary keen interest is already there; and they can 
follow as you start the little fellow on his day, lunch in hand. He goes 
where Jesus is preaching; they see the hunger of the people and the 
lad giving up his own meal, which in Christ’s hands became sufficient 
for the whole company. The minor details can be learned from the 
picture. There is always a poor beggar not far away who can receive 
the fish and bread; and, indirectly, a lesson in Christian charity is 
taught. 

Or would you teach Christ's lesson of not thinking over much 
about things to eat and to wear: seeking first His Kingdom these 
necessities for our life will not be lacking? Why not use His example? 
Place a jar of your garden flowers, e.g., pink roses which will appeal to 
the Chinese taste, on the table. Let them “consider the flowers” and 
they will not be lacking in ideas. Having considered the natural 
beauty of the flowers, you can lead on to Christ’s message in Matt: 
VI, 24-33. There will probably be a sick one unable to attend; or, 
perhaps, one who through the temptation or persecution of a relative or 
neighbour is slipping back. The flowers sent to that one will be a 
reminder of your love and continued thought. 

Perhaps the lesson is the Parable of the Sower. Your cook will 
find great interest and pleasure in preparing, under your direction, 
an old tray with the four kinds of earth mentioned. Scatter a few 
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seeds and, believe me, you will not have to suggest to the class which 
seeds will grow and which will not. Then take four labels, each 
representing one of the kinds of people illustrated in the parable, and 
stand them up in the corresponding patch of earth. 
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They can then listen intelligently as the parable and its meaning 
are read. 

One hundred toothpicks sent one by one into a paper sheepfold 
on the table serve excellently to visualize the shepherd’s hundred sheep. 
It needs no great cunning to let one be missing when the story requires 
it and creates no great disturbance for that one to be found and 
brought back. 

Commentators have never, to my mind, given a satisfactory 
explanation of the parable of the Lost Piece of Silver. They would 
have one believe that a woman having two dollars gold, and losing 
twenty cents of it, was so overjoyed at finding the missing coin, that 
she called in her friends and neighbours to rejoice with her, which 
as we know Oriental custom, would involve the spending for refresh- 
ment of more than that sum. Christ’s parables are never thus 
unreasonable. Light on this matter came from a missionary working 
in Palestine who explained that the ten pieces of silver were part of 
a headdress (Illustration No. 1) worn by some of the women,—a very 
precious ornament. The loss of the one piece made the whole incomplete 
and so useless as regards its original use. Most probably, as with amulets, 
superstition made the loss greater, and hence the unbounding joy on find¬ 
ing the missing piece. Two ornaments, cut out in ordinary Chinese silver 
paper, one complete, the other minus one coin, or one ornament with a piece 
of thin wire to fix the coin on again after it has been lost and found 
will convey to the minds of the listeners the whole significance of the 
9tory and they will appreciate in the meaning of the parable the value 
of each of us in God’s eyes and the love with which He seeks us. 

Would you teach that God would be recognized as our Heavenly 
Father? The Chinese recognize a Heavenly ruler <g) who 
rewards the good and punishes the evil. (How like Rom. II: 5-10.) 
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. _ Why not begin there? Show a scroll. Their interest thus 
^ aroused, they can follow as you seek to show that blessing can 
be obtained but the prayer should be made to One, Who not 
only is a Ruler, which conveys to their minds the idea of 
_ unapproachableness, but Who sent Christ to reveal to us His 
love, One Who desires to be our Father. Cover the Kuan 
(‘gf) in their scroll with a Fu () so that it reads and they 

will not likely forget the changed character. 

Col. Ill: 5-9, 12-15 can be read and talked about but be little 
understood and remembered. If you go with two little bundles, one 
containing clean and the other soiled paper garments, and unwrap 
them before the class, they can readily decide which should be kept 
and which thrown away. The garments being named, allow the class 
to learn the names of the soiled and worthless ones, then cast them aside. 
Turn to the clean ones finishing with love (JJ), which is larger than 
the others, because it includes them all. (Illustration No. 2). 

Or would you teach a similar lesson—that is, that Christianity 
effects our daily life—through the passage in Gal. V: 19-24? Two 
trees cut out in brown paper and coloured, with their roots hidden 
under the earth made by turning up the brown paper at the bottom, 
will convey the idea. The fruit of the one is white, to the Chinese a 
symbol of sorrow; that of the other is red, suggestive of joy. Turning 
the fruits over, have their names seen and learned, and then lead on 
to the cause of the fruit on the two trees being so different. Turn down 
the paper representing the earth, disclosing the roots and all is explained. 
They see a Christian no longer follows his own desires and pleasures, 
but Christ's Spirit in him directs a different life. (Illustration No. 3). 

One need not go on; other illustrations will suggest themselves as 
required. The general principle is that the eye gate with China’s masses 
is much more easy of access than the ear gate. 

III. Teach inquirers to handle hymn book and Bible. 

They cannot be allowed to depend only upon our teaching, they 
must learn to read both hymns and tire Bible. Should we buy books 
and set out to learn to read if we did not know in the least how to 
handle them, if we had always to depend upon someone to find the 
places for us? A simple method which has been found helpful and 
encouraging is the use of a chart representing the front edges of the 
hymn book. Suppose, as in the case of the Presbyterian Hymnal used 
in Shantung, there are approximately four hundred hymns. Crease 
a strip of paper perpendicularly into four divisions. To write all the 
numbers would make it too involved; but each ten can be shown. Each 
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portion of the chart between the creases will include one hundred hymns 
thus:— 
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The numbers can be found on the chart, and their approximate 
position learned, by first getting the hundreds, then the tens and finally 
the unit desired between the tens. This is so much quicker and easier 
at the start than turning over the pages of the book, and what seemed 
at first an insurmountable task is soon accomplished. 

A similar chart with the names of the New Testament Books can 
be made. Teaching these and the order of the books requires more time 
and patience, for the titles must be explained and the writers of the 
books known. 

Nothing, however, is too hard, if we continue in doing the good 
work, trusting always in Him Whom we seek to represent. 
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The First National Conference of the Chinese Student 

Volunteer Movement 

P. C. LIN T 

0 NE of the forces which vitally concern the future of the Chinese 
church is the Chinese S. V. M. It had its inception in 
Kwan-wen College, Wei-shien, Shantung, where in the 
early summer of 1909, about one hundred earnest young 
men gathered, with Pastor Ting Li-mei as leader, ready to 
dedicate their lives to the cause of the Gospel, and to the service of 
their fellow countrymen. Like all beginnings, it was unpretentious and 
unrecognized outside of that locality. But the importance of the cause, 
and the zeal with which the movement started in response to that cause, 
soon destined it to become nation-wide. Hence in the summer of the 
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ensuing year, supported by the General Secretary of the Y. M, C. A., 
the movement was formally organized, and was incorporated under the 
Students Department of the Y. M. C. A. Its constitution was drawn 
up, and Pastor Ting was engaged as the Travelling Secretary. 

Twelve years have since elapsed, during which period it has been 
in full activity, and has claimed due attention from the whole nation. 
Pastor Wang Shen-tze was later added to the staff as Travelling 
Secretary. Altogether over 1,570 persons were enlisted, and over 130 
have actually become pastors or preachers. According to the latest 
statistics, which may not be absolutely correct, in the 40 bands, some 
organized later than others, there are still 435 students who are studying 
in their respective schools. 

If ever a forecast of the future, judging from past experience, is 
permissible it is safe to say that the Chinese S. Y. M. lias a long and 
important career ahead. It is with the view to best guide its future 
policy, and to best promote its success, that the first national conference 
was called to convene on Killing, August 17-28. The method of 
selecting delegates was as follows: a university which had a S. V. M. 
Band, was entitled to send four delegates, and a Middle School one. 
Altogether over 120 volunteers were present, representing all the 
provinces except Kwei-chow, Kwang-si, and Kang-su. Thus, this 
conference forms the climax of the series of epoch-making conferences 
in the year 1922. 

That the first S. V. M. conference should be held soon after the 
first National Christian Conference is not without significance. In that 
conference it was definitely felt that church leadership is a great need. 
What can the church do with all councils, organizations and movements 
of “China for Christ,” or the “Chinese Church,” without men—young, 
strong, well-educated men—called of God to preach the message? 
Whoever it was who cherished the idea of holding the first national 
S. V. M. Conference, and had put that idea into execution, has derived 
much wisdom from the sage rat in the adage, that men who do things 
are looked for, rather than men who talk. 

Not only was the time most opportune, but the place also was most 
convenient. No other place in the hot season is more central, for people 
from snowy Fentien, or sultry Canton, or hilly Cheng-tu to convene as 
this beautiful mountain resort. It is easily accessible, too: the railway, 
the steamship, the motorcar, and even the sedan-chair all converge on 
this point. Then in the Blackstone Conference Buildings all the needed 
facilities were well provided, leaving nothing more to be wished for. 

Famous men of old who caught a vision and a message like 
Moses, Mohammed, Buddha, and a host of others, got it in mountain 
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retreats. There they were most confronted by nature, and found 
themselves face to face with God. The majestic crags, the gentle 
brooks, the promiscuous wild flowers all contributed to remind the 
thinker of the Infinitely Great, and the whence and whither of the man 
himself. Wonderful visions were presented to him of the possibilities 
that lay before him. The still small voice is heard in the inner chamber of 
the soul. Then follows the persistent resolve to do and to act. Kuling 
is thus a unique place for young men approaching the threshold of life, 
with the first stirrings of undeveloped potentialities. 

The conference programme was very full indeed. The morning 
watch, public prayer, Bible class, platform addresses, and open forums 
constituted the main items of morning activities. The afternoon was 
occupied with business meeting and the evening with another platform 
address. The chief speeches were by Dr. Dixon who spoke on “Why I 
am a Christian” in four addresses; Dr. T. T. Lew on “The Chinese 
Church,” and “The Pastor and Chinese Civilization”; Dr. Z. T. David 
Yui on “The Pastor and his Country”; Pastor Pao on “The Pastor and 
his Congregation”; Pastor Ting on “The Pastor and Spiritual Life.” 
The consummation of the conference took the form of a celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, with men of the various denominations communing 
around one common table, partaking as one body of their Lord and 
Master. 

In the business meetings, the revision of the constitution was the 
outstanding feature. The most important resolution was to define 
the term “volunteer” in the strict sense, i.e., for the Christian Ministry 
alone, with definite aim to taking orders. Thus the second clause on 
the object of the movement reads as follows: “To unite, confirm, and 
cultivate men of like mind, who dedicate their lives to the preaching of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” During the past, the term “volunteer” was 
understood in the loose sense, i.e., for any form of Christian service, 
the teaching ministry, the healing ministry, or Y. M. C. A. work. 
True it is that the church needs sacrificing teachers, medical doctors, 
who take up the vocation as life work. But the Christian Ministry 
alofle is sufficiently important to have the movement to further it. In 
England or America, the volunteers are either ordained ministers or 
doctors, or teachers; but the one definite thing with them all is to serve 
in foreign fields. With the Chinese volunteers, it is necessary that the 
one definite thing is to become ministers in the narrow sense, so much 
so that the existence of the movement is justified. On the other hand, 
the broad interpretation has very grave harm in it For instance, in 
one certain school, 84 students once volunteered, but none became a 
minister. In another school, 47 volunteered, but actually one has found 
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his way to the ministry. Thus from actual experience it is necessary 
that the dosed door policy be adopted. Yet the door is not really so- 
narrow that none can enter. The call to service in the ministerial 
capacity will always be a strong appeal. And when the challenge is 
put with such emphasis and prominence, there is no room for fear that 
few will volunteer. 

The problem of how to make the movement effective hereafter may 
be discussed. We suggest four things. 

I. In the report of Commission IV on Church Leadership of the 
National Christian Conference, it is suggested that the different churches 
operating in China should support the S. V. M. If ever co-operation 
among the various denominations is possible, the S. V. M. certainly 
commends itself. The work is decidedly for the churches, and none 
others should be responsible for it save the churches themselves. 
Hitherto, the National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. has subsidized 
it to the extent of $7,000 per annum, and paid a foreign secretary for 
it besides. It is not advocated that the movement sever its connection 
with the Y. M. C. A. entirely, and that the churches take over all the 
responsibilities. But they should financially help it, both from the 
general treasury, and from contributions of the Chinese congregations. 

II. The success of the movement depends on the executive 
officers more than on the constitution or organization, both national 
and local. At one of the business meetings, suggestions for the qualifica¬ 
tions of the future travelling secretaries were asked for. The general 
consensus of opinion was that they should possess regular theological 
training, and high college education, and five years of experience in 
actual pastoral work, and should be mighty men of God. In other 
words, they should be intellectually well equipped with 20th century 
knowledge, and men of practical ability, with rich spiritual endowments 
ready to be imparted to others. Give the movement such men, and there 
will be many followers, and the success of the past will be multiplied 
many times. 

III. The work of enlisting men for the ministry is not entirely 
the work of the travelling secretaries. They really reap the harvest, 
while the pastors and college teachers plough and plant. Tlie text of 
Matthew XXVIII: 19 and others are often heard preached from the 
pulpit, but a little personal work is needed too. Jesus beckoned to his 
disciples and said: “Come and follow me.” St. Paul, we are told, 
took Timothy with him from Lystra. Some personal touch is needed 
to call forth the partially inclined volunteers. But it should be done 
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with such discrimination and judiciousness that all excuses of “being 
pushed into the ministry” might be avoided. 

Nothing is more disappointing in the Christian ministry at present 
than that the percentage of ministers’ sons becoming ministers is very 
low. Out of the 120 delegates, scarcely six came from pastors’ 
families. Does this not reflect very badly upon the ministry as a life 
work? When pastors' sons do not join the ministry, can the pastors 
very well encourage other men’s children to enter it? It is not necessary 
here to enquire into the reasons why the preachers’ children are so 
averse to the vocation of their fathers. Those who are in a position 
to remove the cause, should deal with the problem squarely. But the 
pastors and preachers should have so much regard for the heavenly 
calling as to encourage their own children and other prospective young 
men to take up the ministry, and that with a personal interest and 
magnetism. Co-operating with the work of the S. V. M. there is no 
fear that the crop of men for the ministry in the next generation will 
be a sparse one. 

IV. The province of the S. V. M. is not only to recruit volunteers 
for the ministry. When a man decides to offer himself to service in 
the ministerial capacity, immediately the question of his regular training 
comes up. How is he to be best prepared for the future career, what 
academic course is to be taken, what theological training as well as 
practical work are to taken up? are the questions which the movement 
ought to help to solve. In the clause of the constitution, on the object 
of the movement, it is expressly stated that to confirm and to cultivate 
is also the object of the movement. It owns its duty to help the 
volunteers in these difficult matters, who if left to themselves, might 
even drop out when they face apparently insoluble obstacles. 

Even after the volunteers are regularly trained, how they shall be 
used is another difficult question. The movement should serve as a 
kind of employment bureau, recommending people to the places or 
churches where preachers are needed. This is seemingly a hard thing 
for the movement to do, yet it should be done when the movement 
grows to greater influence. It need only be added that the call of the 
Divine Husbandman for men to serve in His vineyard, as He called 
the prophets of old, men with a real zest for the extention of the 
Kingdom and the service of men, is needed in order to solve the long- 
felt problem, that the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few*. 
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Some of the things which effect Personal Evangelism 

among Missionaries 

W. H. TOPP] NT. 

a '\ SPECIAL session of the Foochow Mission of the American 
A Board was called on August 4th to discuss the subject of 
r *1 Personal Evangelism, and to find out why there is not more of 
it among us missionaries. The discussion was opened by one 
of the members who read the story of the Ethiopian who was enabled 
to go away rejoicing after having an earnest personal talk with a man, 
who could speak with power about the story of Jesus Christ. Why was 
there so little of this kind of thing amongst us missionaries to-day? 
The helpful discussion may be summarized as follows:— 

1. The effect of the lack of a deep Spirituality on the work of 
personal Evangelism. We often alienate our Chinese friends, because 
of our slowness in orienting ourselves. Our despicable attempts at the 
language; our (often unconscious) insufferable race-prejudice; our 
deplorable lack of respect for local Chinese personality, caused by our 
own defective judgment as to the real status of our Chinese co-workers; 
our lamentable want of kindly patience, which is a highly developed 
oriental virtue, sadly deficient in many of us. “Let patience have its 
perfect work” should be our watchword. Most vital of all is the lack 
of deep Spirituality which can be attained only by those who “Take 
time to be Holy.” “If this lack were not so characteristic of mission¬ 
aries, it would not be so common among pupils who have become our 
co-workers.” (I. R. M., July 1922.) 

2. The effect of institutionalism on the work of personal 
Evangelism. We are living in a new age where we have of necessity 
got to find methods of working together effectively. Organized 
evil is spreading everywhere in China, and the greatness of our task 
as revealed in the Survey Volume of the National Christian Conference, 
creates an unescapable challenge to all Christian forces to do effective 
team work. Hudson Taylor’s illustration of the necessity of the whole 
body, with all its members, going ahead as one body, vividly describes 
the necessity of the present situation. The arm cannot do any effective 
work if it tries to get too far ahead of the rest of the body—or cut 
itself off from the rest. All this with its new demands to-day, calls 
for a highly complex organization, and a load of administrative work, 
committees, etc., never dreamed of in the early days of missionary effort. 
“Under the effect of institutionalism, missionaries everywhere lament 
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the lessening of the direct personal touch. How can we preserve a 
proper balance between institutional and direct Evangelistic work." 
(I. R. M., July 1922.) If Missions and missionaries fail here in the 
work of direct personal Evangelism, our Chinese co-workers and the 
Chinese Church is likely to do the same thing. 

3. The effect of the process of devolution on the work of personal 
Evangelism. The process of devolution now going on between the 
Mission and the Chinese Church, still further complicates the situation. 
There is now general agreement as to the correctness of this method, viz., 
the Mission organization from time to time ceasing to make certain 
important administrative decisions, and the Chinese Church from time to 
time taking over this responsibility. But the exact time as to when the 
Giinese Church is to assume the authority to make the decision on any 
particular point of administration, is one of the most difficult and delicate 
questions in missionary and Chinese Church statemanship. If the Mis¬ 
sions are too slow in withdrawing from authority on any particular point, 
the missionary justly suffers the intense but often hidden resentment of 
his Chinese co-worker; on the other hand, if the Mission is too hasty' in 
withdrawing from authority, the real vital development of the Chinese 
Church suffers; because in this case the missionary may be prevented 
from making that contribution which God calls him to make to a 
vigorous live Chinese Church. His interfering with the making of 
decisions, for which the Chinese Church is responsible, has often been 
the cause of intense resentment but no longer hidden resentment. The 
present situation calls for missionaries and Chinese, who can meet the 
strain of institutionalism and the complications of devolution, and yet 
not lose that personal touch with individuals, so well remembered by 
all our Chinese friends, as the chief characteristic of the missionaries of 
the early days, who lived and worked in a situation which was less 
complex, it is true, but who built the foundations of the Church of 
Christ in China. 

4. The effect of a heathen environment on the work of persona] 
Evangelism. If we say that our purpose is to work through all our 
institutions, with the aim of making every personal contact, a means of 
bringing an individual into communion with the living Spirit of Christ— 
which we all conscientiously try to do—still by the time our students, 
say, leave us, most of these contacts will not have been carried far 
enough to send our boy or girl off “Rejoicing.” And even in the case 
of those who do go off rejoicing, we are usually compelled to send them 
into an environment which is heathen where the “Joy” too often fades 
away as one student recently said to the writer; “Like the morning 
dew before the rising sun.” This student happened to be the son of 
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a Chinese preacher. What of those who have not had the advantages 
of a Christian home ? And what of that great number who have never 
been brought to the point of “Rejoicing” in their Christian experience? 

Must we not then have a further aim? Must we not prepare a 
place for them to live in safety in China? The formation of a 
Christian community must become an immediate aim—a place in 
China where there will be Christian activities, instead of only heathen 
customs on every hand. There must be Christian homes, and 
Christian feasts, weddings, funerals. We must aim directly at creating 
a Christian community somehow, where men and women, boys and girls, 
may find a congenial Christian atmosphere to grow up in. 

How is the best way to do this? The most practical direct method 
to create a Christian community seems to be, to make all our Evangelistic 
efforts feed directly into a live membership in a local church. Students 
should always carry their church letters when they leave home, and so 
should all other Christians, so that they can at once identify themselves 
with the live membership of the local church in their new place of 
residence. The danger of having students coming in from outside 
(specially in city churches) shouldering the responsibilities which ought 
to be borne by the membership is recognized by all our churches. Nothing 
should be allowed to interfere with a live membership of voluntary 
workers. We launch out in the faith that a live membership in the 
local church will be the seminal beginnings of that Christian community 
where each member will find a place of safety and nurture in this 
Chinese portion of the growing Family of God. 


The War Against Opium 

W. H. GRAHAM ASPLAND 

FTER victory we expect rest; so when the fight of a generation 
and longer resulted in the surrender of the Indian Opium Trade 
_J and China's almost entire eradication of the poppy, we felt the 
war was over and from peans of thanksgiving it was only 
reasonable that our energies and interests should be turned into other 
channels. Alas, the peace and rest w r as short-lived, for since 1918 the 
gradual recrudescence of poppy cultivation has resulted in China 
producing under circumstances far harder to control not less than 25 
per cent of the amount grown in 1907. In other words, not less than 
7,000 tons of opium yearly. The fight must be again fought. The 
battlefield is not quite the same, for we are not now dealing with the 
India Government and its millions of revenue derived from the trade, 
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but solely with the Chinese nation. Opium in China to-day is almost 
exclusively a domestic product, the amount smuggled into China being 
almost negligible except in Manchuria and a few East Coast provinces. 
The well-wishers of China have advanced many reasons for this 
recrudescence all of which contain truth, but not all the truth, such 
as an uncertain government, the tuchuns, the military and civil 
governors, the local magistrates, the soldiers; all are responsible. 
Money has been needed or desired for legitimate and illegitimate 
purposes, interprovincial warfare has necessitated armies, armies 
must be paid and fed to prevent mutiny and what easier method 
could be found than poppy cultivation with its high taxation 
both on production and sale. Without opium some of the fighting 
of the last few years would have been impossible and at this 
moment poppy taxes are maintaining troops in several provinces. 
In fact the narcotic habit is slowly but surely forcing its way 
into almost universal use. The other part of the truth is the 
cultivated desire on the part of the Chinese for narcotics which is the 
product of several centuries, and only by education and enlightenment 
can the mind be taught to recognize the physical and moral evils resulting. 
The unanimous excuse reiterated by all the government monopolies of 
the East is that the Chinaman must have opium and, if not supplied 
legitimately, then he will obtain it otherwise. The monopolies of 
Hongkong, Singapoce, Malay States, Borneo, Dutch East Indies would 
all cease but for the Chinese resident in these Colonies, 

The League of Nations has recognized this fact and at their 
request the International Conference of Red Cross Societies, which will 
meet in Bangkok in November this year, will discuss and arrange a 
programme to educate China and the Chinese on the evils of opium 
and narcotics. Even with a Government as despotic in a good cause 
as that of the late Manchu Dynasty, total prohibition of cultivation 
may be reestablished, hut the innate desire produced during twenty 
generations can only be educated out of the people by long years of 
effort particularly with the children. I have reports from missionaries 
in almost every province in China and they all decry the habit in 
nearly every grade of official. The late Civil Governor of Honan sent 
our Association a long pious protest against the closing of our Honan 
Anti-Opium Branch because of official obstruction, and avowed his 
interest in the work and reminded us of his contributions to its support; 
yet when driven from his post by General Feng, his Yamen and residence 
were literally stocked with opium both for use and sale. His neighbour 
was even worse, for by his authority the forced cultivation of opium in 
the Jehol command was transported to his native home in a central 
province, which became an open market for its disposal. In parts of 
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Shensi opium is used instead of money as a means of exchange. Szechwan 
opium is selling at less than 50 cents an ounce and the whole west and 
south of the province is covered with poppy. Kueichow province suffered 
last winter from famine not caused by drought or pestilence but because 
the province is one vast poppy field and not sufficient land is available to 
cultivate the necessary cereals. Yunnan opium sells for 35 cents an ounce 
and practically the whole province is given over to its cultivation and 
it is exported into Indo-Siam, Kuangtung province, and smuggled into 
Burmah. Parts of Hunan. Manchuria. Hupeh, and the whole of Shensi 
are used for extensive cultivation. 

If a line be drawn through the centre of China from North to 
South, it can roughly be said that the Western half produces opium, 
whilst the Eastern half buys it or replaces its use with morphia. Japan’s 
surplus morphia last year amounted easily to a million ounces and her 
field for destruction and debauchery is China. All the Eastern provinces 
are flooded with this smuggled product. Opium smoke can be smelt 
in the huttings of Peking almost as frequently as fifteen years ago. 
Officials make little pretence to secrecy in their use of it. Foreign 
disreputable gangs are making huge fortunes by the smuggling of 
morphia and cocaine, in fact the country is in a rotten state of demoraliza¬ 
tion, not only from its use, but from the effect of stringent laws—for 
no Criminal Code in the world contains more severe penalties than 
China's—which are evaded and stultified by official neglect. 

The following is a missionary report of a district in Central China, 
and gives a fair idea of the extent of the narcotic habit. 

f give a list of small towns, which I will number instead of naming, 
for we have found in the past that the missionary is always suspected of 
giving the information we publish, and is not infrequently subjected to 
annoyance for so doing. 

No. 1. Opium sold more than two or three years ago. No poppy 
grown. Opium sold openly and in large quantities, chiefly Japanese 
Red Opium. Several junks owned by military men running from here 
to Tsingtao, they take grain and bring back opium. Price is cheap. 
Morphia is sold. There are 80 opium dens in this town. 

No. 2. No poppy. Opium sold, not openly but every one can 
easily purchase. Morphia sold generally. In November 1921 I toured 
11 counties in South Anhuei and found opium and morphia cheap and 
common. 

No. 3. No poppy. Opium sold secretly, also morphia. Quantity 
unknown. 

No. 4. No poppy. Opium in form of pills to break opium habit 
is sold openly. Morphia no knowledge. 
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No. 5. No poppy. Opium sold secretly in large quantities. 
Twenty shops in city handle opium. No morphia. Opium comes from 
No. 6 district and imported there from Tsingtao. Opium markedly 
on the increase during the last few years. 

No. 6. Poppy very small amount. Opium sold in small amount 
openly but secretly in large quantities. No morphia. 

No. 7. No poppy. Opium sold not openly but obtainable in 
large quantities. Morphia sold and easily obtainable in Japanese shops. 

No. 8. No poppy grown. Opium sale considerable and on the 
increase. It is sold openly and largely carried by soldiers and officers. 
Morphia is sold. There are 80 opium dens in this town. 

No. 9. Very little poppy and that only in out-of-the-way places 
in the hills. Opium sold secretly but not in large quantities. 

No. 10. No poppy grown. Opium sold openly in large quantities 
in country but secretly in large quantities in the city. Morphia sold 
secretly in small quantities. The most common form of opium sold 
is what is called the Pei-wan pills. These are peddled by the natives 
and soldiers almost everywhere and the aggregate sales are very large. 
The price of opium has fallen in the past four years to one-half its 
former price. The Pei-wan is supposed to be of Japanese manufacture. 

Now what is being done to stem this tide of narcotism? This 
Association and its branches are giving publicity to the facts of the 
case in China. We supply the League of Nations Opium Council with 
local information. We keep the British and American public informed. 
We send protests to all countries producing narcotics which find their 
way by smuggling into China. We send our reports to the Chinese 
Government and issue literature on the subject both in English and 
Chinese. 

The recent resolutions of the Leaglie of Nations Opium Council 
are aiming with a directness which will not miss the mark at restricting 
production in all countries to legitimate and medical use. The 46 
countries signatory to the Hague Convention are gradually coming 
into- line and a system of certificates for export will be in force within 
a year, so that no country will export or import narcotics except by 
Government Certificate, and then only on the most urgent demand for 
medical purposes. This will be a gigantic advance for the world; but 
how about China? At the present time she neither exports nor imports 
opium. Will she ever reduce her production to the limits of medical 
requirement? Many say yes, as soon as a stable Central Government 
is established; but we have no evidence of even an attempt at improve¬ 
ment except when foreign Governments have forced the issue. The 
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slight improvements during the last two years in the poppy eradication 
in Fukien, were the results of repeated protests from the British 
Government, otherwise there is nothing to show that the Central or 
provincial Governments have done anything to remedy the deplorable 
conditions except in the province of Shansi, where Governor Yen is 
an example worthy of the highest praise. 

My purpose in writing this article is to stir up the missionary 
bodies of China. I remember that the first opium victory was won 
by missionary protest and propaganda. It started with missionaries. 
It reached the Home Societies, was carried to Governments and reiterated 
year in and year out until the aim was accomplished. Now are we 
down-hearted? There are no protests against China’s present condition, 
no resolutions passed at Conferences,* individuals are negligent and 
indifferent and in spite of the appalling state of the country the subject 
is treated with a sigh, which conveys the idea that we conquered once, 
but have not now the energy or inclination to again arm ourselves for 
the conflict. This is the biggest moral issue in China, and must not 
be relegated to the time when a strong Central Government will 
presumably remedy all such evils. We must agitate and educate. We 
must awaken the Government We must not find excuses for China, 
but face the facts as they are. My contact with missionaries gives me 
but one impression and that is that the state is hopeless and effort 
unavailing. Japan has promised the League of Nations to unite with 
China to investigate and prevent morphia and drug smuggling in China, 
and if the Hague Convention signatories restrict production and 
manufacture to medical uses, the Chinese morphia addicts will find it 
extremely difficult to produce their “dope” and in their thousands will 
revert to opium to satisfy their cravings with the result that more 
opium will be grown. The League of Nations has stimulated the world 
to many splendid decisions on this subject, whilst China presents us with 
her drastic Criminal Code and finds nothing but excuses for her present 
condition. China must be aroused by the voice of the Christian Church, 
and compelled by Christian protest to stop poppy cultivation. 

I am not quite satisfied that missionaries are doing their utmost to 
educate the young concerning the evils of these drug habits, but I am 
convinced that they have abandoned completely the methods by which 
the first victory was won. 

Who and what will arouse them to the fight again, for if once 
aroused the victory will be assured as of old. 


•A Resolution was passed at the National Christian Conference. 
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THEOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. By G. G. Warren. 

At Killing this summer, my “holiday task” has been the close study 
of Dr. Burton’s Commentary on the Galations. Of all the books in ray 
study, I think I am proudest of the long line of “International Critical 
Commentaries” and although 1 have by no means read everything in 
the whole series, I have at least read every one of the Introductions. 
When I was at college. Dr. Pope used to advise us not to buy any com- 
plete series of commentaries. He said, quite rightly, that they were 
unequal. If we were wise, we should make a selection. There are 
less than a dozen first class books in each of the series that were coming 
out in those days, or have been published since the Cambridge Bible, 
the Century, the Expositor’s, etc. But each of the series has a woful lot 
of commonplace stuff not worth lumbering up on any set of bookshelves 
less limited than that of a public library. The International Critical 
Commentary is unequal. But there is only one of the whole series from 
which I have learnt nothing. In every other volume, there is either a 
discussion of the textual and grammatical difficulties or at least a reference 
to some other work that does discuss it such as I fail to find in any rival 
work. For anyone who wants to know the last word about all matters 
of lower criticism, the I. C. C. is unrivalled as far as the English language 
is concerned. 

The series started with a work which still holds its own as the best 
commentary on Deuteronomy. In the New Testament. Sanday and Head- 
lam’s Romans has won for itself a name hardly equalled by any other 
volume. Burton’s Galatians will certainly hold its own with both those 
outstanding works. I have no hesitation in putting it as the most com¬ 
plete commentary in the series. 

Its speciality is the full discussion of all the shades of meaning 
with which the words found in the epistle are used. “Law,” “righteous¬ 
ness,” “faith,” “spirit,” “flesh,” etc. There are no less than twenty-one 
detached notes on special words and phrases; that on the Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus fills twenty-five pages of small print; on one of these 
pages, 161 passages of Scripture are referred to. Modern typesetting 
has reached a wonderful standard of accuracy, but there seems some falling 
off from the pre-war attainments. At any rate the margin of my copy 
of Dr. Burton’s book marks no less than eleven slips in that one detached 
note—a much greater number than I have noted in the greatest of all 
such accumulation of references, Drivers’ Introduction to Old Testament 
Literature. 

Dr. Burton’s Introduction is a fine piece of work and gives the readers 
a very fair account of recent discussions of the North and South Galatian 
theories—deciding for the South; and of the connection between Acts 
15 and Gal. 2—deciding for the identity of the Council. In the comment¬ 
ary on the Introduction, the freshest thing is the emphasis on the 
compromise character of the Jerusalem decision. As long as Gentile 
Christians kept away from Jerusalem and Jewish Christians from Antioch 
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and other places, the decisions of Acts 15 might work well enough. But 
the question of Jews and Gentiles eating together was left unsolved. 
Paul’s attitude, not only to that particular question at Antioch, but through 
that question to the whole Jerusalem “council,” and to all questions of 
ecclesiastical “ authority” are dealt with in a masterly way: The whole 
section from 2:11-21, and especially the difficult paragraph from 2:15- 
21 is the best part of the whole work. 

The minute attention to lexicon work is useful, although not much 
of it will make a real difference to future commentaries. Only one thing 
will compare with the discussions of hrvpwnx and irXtywp« in Armitage 
Robinson’s Ephesians: Dr. Burton’s discussion on “Law” brings wel¬ 
come new light on one of the most difficult problems of New Testament 
Theology, Slovenly, is the only word which one can apply to the treat¬ 
ment of the relation of the Giristian to law in not merely ordinary sermons 
and popular religious works but even to much of the scientific writing in 
Bible Dictionaries and better commentaries. It is difficult to extract in 
one or two sentences the essence of the long discussion from p. 447 to 
460 of the New Testament use of Law; but here are some of the most 
important sentences: “Oftener than otherwise Paul seems to have clearly 
before him the distinction between the specific statutory requirements of 
the law and its ethical principles; yet he can apply the term to 
either the one or the other. Thus, if he is speaking, as the exigenices of 
controversy often compelled him to speak, of the law as a body of statutes, 
distinct alike from the covenant which preceded them and ran parallel 
to them, and from the element of ethical principle which underly 
and ran through them, a legalistic system which constitued not the 
whole of that regime under which by divine appointment the Jew 
lived from Moses to Christ, but an element of it, then he calls this the 
law, and means by vopos a purely legalistic system. This is most clearly 

the case in such passages as Gal. 3:10, 11.It is of great importance 

for the understanding of Paul that law in the legalistic sense was an 
actual, not a merely hypothetical existence, yet that it was never alone 
and by itself the basis of God’s action towards men. There never was a 
period of pure legalism except in the erroneous thoughts of men.” 

Amongst the most weighty words of the volume are these: Paul 
“makes religion personal rather than ecclesiastical, and morality a social 
relation grounded in religion. That is not a new doctrine. It had been 
announced by the prophets of Israel long before. It is the doctrine which 
the synoptic gospels tell us Jesus taught. But not even the teaching of 
Jesus had sufficed to make it the dominant thought of those who early 
joined the company of his followers, and it was a novelty indeed in the 
Graeco-Roman world. It has never been accepted whole-heartedly by 
any considerable portion of the Christian church. It is not to-day the 
real creed of any great part of Christendom.” 


The Shantung Question. By G. Zay Wood. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
Pp. 372. G. $5. 

This, one of a series of four books on Far Eastern questions written 
by Mr. Wood within the short space of two years, is an example of in- 
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dustrious and ambitious young authorship by a Chinese Harvard and Yale 
graduate, all published before, during, or shortly after the Washington 
Arms Conference in which he was a secretary attached to the Chinese 
Delegation. There is no mistaking Mr. Wood’s fervid patriotism, but 
therein is a defect of virtue; for work prepared in the heat of such a 
great event, is apt to be frankly and nationally biased and the thoughtful 
reader inevitably receives an impression of propaganda literature. Mr. 
Wood knows his subject and writes with warmth but not always with 
lucidity or logical conclusion. The haste of preparation is revealed by 
certain unidiomatic expressions, grammatical slips and rare citation of 
authority; but for all that, he leads one through an interesting review of 
historical events which certainly by the younger Chinese readers should 
never be forgotten. That the book condemns Japanese statesmanship 
from beginning to end is to be expected of Young China. The compila¬ 
tion of state papers relating to the original lease of Shantung to Germany, 
Japan’s entry into the world war, China’s sitbequent participation, the 
Paris Conference, the Versailles Treaty, the Washington Conference of 
Pacific Problems, the Sino-Japanese negotiations and finally the so-called 
Shantung Settlement in 80 pages of appendices makes very convenient 
reference for students. 

Mr. Wood, like all those directly or indirectly connected with the 
Washington Conference, was not sanguine that the “Settlement” lefc 
nothing for China to do but to receive back Tsingtao and the economic 
rights of the province held by the Japanese, and he realized that “much 
remains to be done before the province of Shantung ........ can be 

completely restored to its sovereign owner.” But little did he dream 
of the stupendous difficulties, and problems that the Sino-Japanese Com¬ 
mission created by the Settlement would encounter in the restitution 
of Tsingtao itself. The determination of what are public or private 
properities of the port, vested rights, the occupation of agricultural lands, 
the “interregnum” between Japanese evacuation and the formal handing 
over to Chinese control, and above all, the long and still pending knoty 
question of the harbor works constitute some of the bones of contention 
now engaging the attention of the Joint Commission. 

It is remarkable that none of the various conventions, notes or 
treaties mentions the term “harbor works,” which make up by far the 
largest single asset of Tsingtao and it is not to be expected that where 
the “Big Three” Chinese Delegates failed in detecting its omission, one 
■would find it in a book of this sort. It all goes to show, however, that 
in tfie Chinese government service there is still lacking that painstaking, 
devoted, exhaustive study and criticism of public documents which we are 
accustomed to associate with the work of legally trained scrutineers in 
foreign chancelleries. China had a number of lawyers in Washington 
but one feels that they must have been otherwise engaged or hoodwinked 
by glittering generalities and thus left to chance—or the Japanese—the 
consideration of such fundamental details as are those precious harbor 
works of Tsingtao. 


Amicus Siniae. 
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The Beloved Physician and Some Others. Being Some Leiters of Dr. Arthur 
D. Peill, F.R.C.S.E., and Notes on some Happenings since 1906. London Mission* 
ary Society, 48 Broadway, Westminster , S. W. 1922. 1/- net. Pp. 159. 

Ts’ang, Chihli, is one of the newest of the stations of the L. M. S. 
and one of those best worth study both on account of its evangelistic 
efforts (and success) in a poverty-stricken region where Mohammedanism 
is strong, and also because of the heroic determination of the workers to 
get out of ancient ruts by transforming comparatively inert out-station 
“helpers’' into active evangelists. This process was' greatly furthered 
by the active aid of Mr. Sidney J. W. Clark, well-known in China from 
many visits 3 who spent six weeks in company with the missionary in charge, 
visiting 124 market-towns and villages in the nine counties of their sphere 
of influence. 

The outcome in extensive as w r ell as intensive evangelism is worthy 
of examination. The expanding dispensary and hospital work has beeu 
in charge of a succession of able and consecrated physicians who have 
literally made an oasis in a wilderness. The story of the introduction of 
Mr. Wang Chao’s phonetic spelling (Kuan hua tzu mu) is heartening 
to all who indulge a hope that China may yet become a literate country. 
On the morning of the fourth day of a visit by Mr. Arnold Bryson to a 
village of illiterate Christians, one man said: “Pastor, when you came 
we were blind, but now we can see!” As a mission study textbook for 
young evangelists and physicians this narrative has permanent value. 

A. H. S. 


The Regeneration of New' China. By Nelson Bitton. Formerly Associate Editor 
of The Chinese Recorder. With an Introduction by the Rev. Lord William 
Gascoyne-Cecil. London Missionary Society, 16 New Bridge St., E. C. Pp. 
282. Nine pence net. 

Considering the large number of mission study textbooks that have 
appeared within the past two decades, it is difficult to realize that the 
first public suggestion of such interdenominational publication was made 
by Miss A. B. Child of Boston, at a sectional meeting for women at the 
Ecumenical Conference in New York, May 1900. Within ten years the 
sales of the series thus begun had risen to 600,000 copies, and have since 
steadily increased. To the British United Mission Council we are indebted 
for the excellent plan of selecting certain books as a standard, assuming 
an acquaintance with their presentation of the general facts of history, 
geography, mission occupation, etc., without superfluous repetition. 

The two first handbooks thus chosen were The Uplift of China, and 
The New Life in China. The volume named in this notice was apprecia¬ 
tively reviewed in the Chinese Recorder for January 1915 (p. 61). It 
is unquestionably one of the best yet issued on China. But the rapid 
progress of events since 1914 requires a revision up to date which the 
expanding interest in China assuredly warrants. 

A. H. S. 


Jesus and Truth. The Church of J esus in China. i|» lafl flU fit It 
By&mand&M (George Hsu). On sale at ft ft * * 

This is a little book of 45 pages but it is much more important 
than its size would indicate. One of the two authors is Mr. George Hsii 
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who was Vice-Minister for Law in Dr, Sun’s Cabinet and is Minister 
designate for the same office in Peking. 

The aim the writers have in view is the establishment of an In¬ 
dependent Chinese church. The organization seems to be already in 
existence and those who approve the principles enunciated in this book 
are requested to communicate with the authors at their own address. 
One gathers that the writers plough a lonely furrow and are extremely 
unorthodox in their conception of what genuine Christianity really is. 

To give an adequate idea of the contents of the book one would need 
to give copious extracts which in the space allotted for review is not 
possible. It may suffice to say that the authors think of Christianity 
in the terms of communism and while the book is saturated with Scripture 
the texts chosen are those that lend countenance to this view. 

To the author the present teaching of the church is pure Judaism; 
they want to recover the teaching’s of Jesus. Jesus is the son of God 
just as all men are sous of God. The passage in John’s Gospel which 
describes Jesus as “the only-begotten” is not canonical. Xor is the state¬ 
ment about the trinity to be accepted. 

Every missionary ought to read this book. The style is lucid 
Kwohyu and the teachings set forth with much earnestness will certainly 
be accepted by many who call themselves Christians. 

J. D. 


“Ah Fu, A Chinese Rives Bov." By Mildred E. Nkvill and Elsie Anna Wood, 
United Council for Missionary Education, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 
S.W.l. 

A charming story which would be especially fascinating to children 
of the homelands. This book, with its apt coloured illustrations, might 
well be used as a first reader in kindergartens. 


What Japan Thinks. Edited fev K. K. Kawakaml The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. Pp. 237. 

The author (whose name the sensitive Greeks would have vetoed as 
“cacophonous”) is well known as a journalist in America, and the writer 
of a book (1919) called “Japan and World Peace,” in which the case 
for Japan was presented in a way which nationals of other lands than 
Japan considered highly unfair. The present volume is a collection of 
thirteen essays mainly written in the Japanese language for Japanese 
readers, during the years 1918-1920. (One of these papers, however, is- 
of a highly radical type, and it is hinted that it may have been penned 
by a red-hot Hindu, who, for assigned reasons, wishes all white men to 
clear out of Asia.) The essays vary from the bellicose militarism of a 
Japanese admiral to the pronounced liberalism of Professor Yoshino. 
As a whole the collection forms an interesting cross-section of Japanese 
thought. The Washington Conference has. however, so altered the per¬ 
spective that many of these discussions have now only a historical im- 
protance. There is an Appendix with papers on the Yap controversy, 
in which the Japanese will Never (no, NEVER) yield to the bullying 
of America, all of which now sounds amusing. The closing paper: 
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"Can Japan be Christianized?” apparently arrives at the conclusion that 
perhaps it can, but it must be strictly a Christianity “made in Japan/ 1 
and not a foreign importation. 


A. H. S. 


Present-da v Theories of Marriage. The Foundation of Society. By Dr. D. Mac- 

Gillivray. C.L.S. £1 S ft # £ $ fi)- Mandarin. 40 pages. 10 cents. 

7 U X 5". 

This brochure—based on P. T. Forsyth’s “Marriage, Its Ethic and 
Religion”—deserves a wide circulation especially amongst the student 
classes where the need for such guidance, as is here given, was never so 
great as to-day. Young China is deeply interested in marriage questions, 
and rightly so, but the crude and sometimes even vicious articles appearing 
in the “modern” magazines make one wish that every school of higher 
education might have a copy of this clear exposition of this great question. 
Chinese students love debate and when debating upon marriage the 
Christian preacher or student will find this pamphlet an admirable weapon 
in his armoury. Doubtless some wide-awake teachers will find means 
to introduce this booklet to their students while engaged in teaching 
Religion, Ethics, Sociology or other subjects. 


% M V It $. Chinese Phonetic System and Language. English Transla¬ 
tion, by Rev. A. R. Mackenzie, Hiiujkingfu, Manchuria. 

This book was written in Chinese by Mr. Li Ching-hsi who “is a 
member of the Ministry of Education, Secretary of the National Language 
Unification Society and one of the Editors appointed by the Ministry of 
Education to examine all textbooks issued for use in Government schools 
and colleges.” Mr. Li lives up to his terrifying list of qualifications. 
Only half of the original has been translated and the reviewer has only 
read half of the half but, like the Queen of Sheba, there is “no more 
spirit left in him Among the many useful purposes this book will serve 
not the least will be to deter those enthusiasts who can invent a new 
phonetic system for representing Chinese sounds between tiffin and 
tea time. And to those who would like to revise the j-fc ^ system—and 
who that has used it does not? even a cursory glance through this book 
will show how much time and scientific research have been involved in 
the preparation of the national phonetic. Parts of the book are un¬ 
intelligible to me. When I read “although K JE Jfi $ 0 are voiced 

yet since they are altered to read as voiceless they are not included here” 
I am completely mystified. That is either my fault or my misfortune but 
I cannot help it. But when 1 read of the desperate but futile efforts 
that were made to make the sounds of the phonetic symbols conform 
to the ancient rhymes I rejoice greatly. I made many efforts myself to 
convince some of my Chinese scholar friends that these efforts were 
bound to fail but did not succeed. This book will convince them. A1 1 
who teach national phonetic should possess themselves of a copy of this 
book. It gives the history of the evolution of the system and contains 
much that no teacher can afford to be ignorant of. 
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il; 9 $ $ If. Simple Suggestions on Club and Other Work with Bovs. By 
L. K. Hall, Association Press. 6 cents. 

A good guide to those engaged in or contemplating work for boys. 

» a a b s r* a $ «. The Troubles of the Righteous Being the Book 
of Job arranged in dramatic form according to Moulton's Reader’s Bible. By 
Rev. L. B. Ridgely. S. T. D. American Church Mission. 

This is the Book of Job arranged in the form of a drama. Each 
speaker beginning a paragraph and the poetic portions being arranged 
according to rhythm. It is extraordinary how much this arrangement 
contributes to the intelligibility of the text. A non-Christian who had 
never heard of Job would read the story in this form with pleasure and 
profit. Mr. Ridgely is to be congratulated on a good piece of work. 


Correspondence 


QUOTING SCRIPTURE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —Your correspondent 
“J. D.” raises a nice point of ex¬ 
egesis. One is tempted at first to 
think he is writing without ref¬ 
erence to the Greek. Then one 
discovers that’ is not so. The pres¬ 
ence of a curious comma in the 
English versions (A.V. and R.V.) 
before the words “and find Him” 
might easily mislead one ignorant 
of the Greek to understand the 
text to run “that they should seek 
God (if haply they might feel 
after Him) and find Him.” But 
the Greek shows this to be im¬ 
possible. Literally it runs, “to 
seek God. if haply they might feel 
after Him and find.” Whatever 
uncertainty attaches to the “if 
haply” attaches therefore to both 
verbs (feel after, and find). In 
fact one scholarly commentator 
(T. E. Page) writes, “It is not the 
searching which is problematical 
but the finding.” I am afraid I 
cannot agree with “JJD.” that his 
paraphrase “is scripture, the other 
statement is not.” The statement 


he condemns is scripture: “if 
haply they may find Him” is an 
incomplete quotation of “if haply 
they may feel after Him and find.” 
The writer was almost needlessly 
scrupulous in not using inverted 
commas. “J. D„” full of St. Matt. 
7:7, condemns him as misquoting 
and using words which “contradict 
the original.” I venture to pro¬ 
test. It is neither a “misquota¬ 
tion nor contradictory to the 
original. It is really bad exegesis 
to attempt to put in brackets the 
words “if haply they might feel 
after Him”: and that is practi¬ 
cally what J.D.’s criticism amounts 
to. One cannot force St. Paul’s 
language into line with that of 
St. Matt. 7:7. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Frank L. Norris, 
Bishop. 

“intercession” or “consulta¬ 
tion"? 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:— I notice your corres¬ 
pondence column open from time 
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to time to exegetical questions and 
the like. May I, therefore, pro¬ 
pound one in the hope that some 
reader may be able to enlighten 
my ignorance. 

My difficulty is with the phrase 
in Hebrews c. 7, v. 25, “seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession 
for them” (Revised Version). 
For the granting of what boon 
may He be regarded as interced¬ 
ing? If the ‘them’ referred to 
men living in rebellion against 
God, and therefore from one 
aspect subject to the wrath of 
God, reference to a perpetual work 
of intercession would be under¬ 
standable. But the 'them* are 
“them that draw near unto God 
through him,” i.e., believers, the 
“holy brethren” as he elsewhere 
describes them. Is the interces¬ 
sion then to avert God's “consum¬ 
ing fire” every day from the faith¬ 
ful? Is it that God may be will¬ 
ing to grant abounding grace to 
those already in the right filial 
relation to Him? To neither of 
these questions is the answer, Yes, 
a satisfactory one, at least as far 
as I can see. I turn to comment¬ 
aries and I still remain at a loss. 
On the other hand I find that the 
Greek evT^awwtranslated every¬ 
where as meaning intercession, has 
according to Grimm-Thayer other 
meanings beside this one. Among 
these appears “to meet a person, 
especially for the purpose of con¬ 
sultation.” Now that illuminates— 
Jesus, Son of Man, perfected 
through suffering, for ever at the 
right hand of the Father, our true 
priest and Son of God, having 
continual consultation with our 
Father as to how his sacrifice of 
himself and his victory may, in the 
providence of God, most effec¬ 
tively be brought to bear on us, 
so that their perfect work may 
be accomplished in us—that I can 


understand. It raises a most mov¬ 
ing picture of the Son and the 
Father behind the veil never ceas¬ 
ing in their practical concern for 
men. It helps us to realize vividly 
the matchless intimacy of the 
Father and the Son, the one in 
the other, with one great theme 
for their thoughts. This may 
sound rather anthropomorphic, 
but anyhow it is real, and my 
Lord taught me to think of His 
Father and the family. 

Now for the question. Is there 
any one among your learned read¬ 
ers who can enlighten me as to 
why the English translators make 
the translation “intercession” and 
not “consultation”? If there is 
such a one, perhaps he, or she, 
will also of their kindness, en¬ 
lighten me as to the significance of 
“intercession.” The problem is a 
practical one for me, as I have a 
Bible class in Hebrews. 

I am, etc., 

E. R. Hughes. 

London Mission, Tingchow, via Amoy. 

REAL MEANING OF SCRIPTURE* 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:— During my Bible 
class this summer my attention 
was drawn to the Chinese transla¬ 
tion of John 4:24 where Christ 
says: "God is a Spirit and they 
that worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth.” In the Chin¬ 
ese it is said that one must use 
his own spirit when worshipping 
God. Is that the real meaning 
of the Scripture? This thought 
does not appear in the original 
Why is it added? Would it 
not be better to add “Holy” Spirit 
instead of man’s spirit? "For we 
know not how to pray as we 
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ought; but the Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be utter¬ 
ed/’ And why is “truth” trans¬ 
lated here otherwise than in John 
14:6? Does not this John 4:24 
denote that the real worshippers 
of God go to him by Jesus Christ 
in the Holy Spirit? 

Yours sincerely, 

Kalle Korhonen. 
Tsingshih, Hunan, August 24, 1922. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Dear Sir: — I write on this subject 
as a thoroughgoing Conservative, 
Many such will read the statements 
made by Dr. Woodbridge, and 
challenged in your September issue, 
with concern. 


It will not do for Dr. Wood- 
bridge to ignore the challenge of 
his statements concerning the Con¬ 
ference. He will have to reply, 
and the reply will need to be 
satisfactory. At least if it is not. 
or if he deigns no reply, he had 
better quit standing to represent the 
views of Conservative missionaries 
either in the Intelligencer or the 
Sunday School Times. We want 
the truth, not propaganda. 

I should add, Mr. Editor, that 
there should be some sort of as¬ 
surance from you that his reply to 
your challenge will, if made, be 
published fairly in your columns. 
My own experience with you in a 
similar matter has not been satis¬ 
factory. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. H. Coates. 

Giina Inland Mission, Kiukiang, 
September 11, 1922. 


News for the 

TYPHOON AT SWATOW. 

In your mind you think of a 
typhoon as a violently capricious 
gale of tremendous power. Ours 
was all that. It carried off the 
tiles from the strongest roofs, 
leveled the hugest trees and crops, 
and demolished every weak build¬ 
ing in its path. It destroyed so 
much property that estimates for 
reconstruction mount into the 
millions. 

However, it was not this but 
the accompanying tidal wave that 
deluged us with woe. The flood 
came when the worst of the terrific 
gates struck us. It came in the 
darkest of the midnight hours. 2t 
swept the delta plains with a depth 


Missionary 

of some ten to fifteen feet of 
irresistible sea mass, bowled over 
villages, and drowned the entrapped 
denizens like rats in a trap. Fully 
a fifth of the thousand Christians 
of lam Tsau perished. Only two 
of the twenty Christians of Peh Ji 
Nie are left. The pastor at Tho 
Phou Chi clung high up in a tree 
all night where he chanced to find 
a place to grasp after valiant 
struggles to save his wife and two 
children from the chapel, the whole 
side of which was torn dean away 
in the overwhelming waters. I 
might continue to narrate terrible 
experiences like these without 
number. 

But I do not want to mislead, 
for the Christians have been 
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wonderfully spared in comparison 
to others. I question whether the 
list of Christian dead will exceed 
three hundred in the final count. 

It was close by the sea where the 
deadly destruction was done. The 
greatest suffering on these plains is 
not now but will come later, for 
the salt water covered huge sections 
of rice and potato fields with sterile 
sea detritus. It will take two years 
or more at least to bring this section 
into cultivation. Dykes must be 
remade; sand must be removed; 
seasons of saving rains must 
dissolve away the salt death; not till 
then can rich crops thrive again. In 
the meantime thousands of fathers 
and mothers have no money to keep 
their sons and daughters in school. 
And where will the money come 
from to rebuild the twenty or 
more chapels that were entirely 
destroyed—to say nothing of the 
scores which have been very badly 
damaged! It’s not Red Cross t 
nurses but money for reclamation 
and restoration the people need. 

Randall T. Capen. 

NORTH CHINA AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED. 

Growing interest in the problems 
of Agricultural Education and the 
promotion of agricultural science is 
shown by the recent organization 
of the North China Agricultural 
Association, which is to include 
in its membership those interested 
particularly in the agricultural prob¬ 
lems of Shantung, Honan, Kansu. 
Chihli. Manchuria, Shansi, Shensi 
and Korea. 

It is planned to make surveys 
and studies of the agricultural 
needs and of the best way in which 
the situation may be met. 

The available literature on agri¬ 
culture is to be studied with a view 


to introducing traveling libraries, or 
assisting schools. 

It is planned to hold at least two 
meetings per year in different 
sections in North China. 

The organization of this associa¬ 
tion is an indication of the manner 
in which the department of agri¬ 
culture of Peking University (Yen- 
ching Ta Hsueh) is making itself 
felt as an important factor in the 
future social and economic develop¬ 
ment of North China. 

Prof. Walter E. Chamberlain of 
Peking University was elected as 
General Secretary. An Executive 
Committee has also been appointed. 

preachers' summer school at 

CANTON. 

The sixth annual school for 
Cantonese-speaking preachers of 
Kwangtung Province was held from 
June 30th to July 13th. About fifty 
men came and remained until the 
close. 

Naturally the breach within the 
South China party brought keen 
disappointment to the preachers, 
and the general anxiety made it 
difficult to concentrate attention. 
Doubtless, however, this state of 
things gave point to what was 
said and urgency to many prayers. 

In addition to local leaders— 
Chinese and foreign—Dr. J. Goforth 
was with us from the North and 
addressed several sessions on revival 
topics, bringing vividly to our minds 
the possibilities of defeat or victory 
in spiritual life and service. 

The preachers were specially in¬ 
terested in a series of lecture and 
practical demonstrations given by 
members of the College staff on 
Agriculture, Fruit and Cotton Culti¬ 
vation, Sericulture and Animal 
Husbandry. 
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A united communion was cele¬ 
brated by Rev. J. M. Henry on the 
closing morning, and although a 
typhoon was raging without, Jesus 
came and stood in the midst saying, 
“Peace be unto you” as He shewed 
us His hands and His side. Such 
conferences create an atmosphere in 
which it is difficult for Christian 
leaders to seriously differ. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST IN' CHINA. 

Doctrinal Basis and Plan of 
Union as adopted by the Provisional 
General Assembly of the Church 
of Christ in China, held at Shang¬ 
hai. April 27-29, 1922. 

Doctrinal Basis of Union. 

Note a. The Church of Christ in 
China being autonomous will have 
the prerogative of formulating its 
own doctrinal statements, but these 
will, we believe, in the providence 
of God. and under the teaching of 
His Spirit, be in essential harmony 
with the beliefs of the Christian 
Church in other lands. As such a 
declaration of beliefs has not yet 
lieen formulated the united Church 
formulates this credal statement of 
fundamentals. 

Note b. Every office bearer in 
the District Associations and Local 
Churches of the Church of Christ 
in China shall declare his sincere 
acceptance and observance of this 
credal statement. 

Our bond of union consists: 

(1) In our faith in Jesus Christ 
as our Redeemer and Lord on 
whom the Christian Church is 
founded; and in an earnest desire 
for the establishment of His King¬ 
dom throughout the whole earth. 

(2) In our acceptance of the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the divinely 
inspired word of God, and the 


supreme authority in matters of 
faith and duty. 

(3) In our ackowledgment of 
the Apostles’ Creed as expressing 
the fundamental doctrines of our 
common evangelical faith. 

Believing in the unity of the body 
of Christ, we declare that every 
one who from the heart accepts the 
above statement of faith is sincerely 
welcomed by us. and recognized as 
f united with us in the one com- 
; mttnion. 

Plan of Union. 

I. Name. In Chinese: 

S ff Ik # Chung Hwa Chi Tu 
Chiao Hwui. In English: The 
Church of Christ in China. 

II. Object. The object of the 
Union shall be to bind the churches 
together into one body with a view 
to developing a self-supporting, 
self-governing, and self-propagating 
Chinese Church, which shall present 
a united living testimony to Christ 
and worthily represent to the world' 
the Christian ideal. 

III. Government. The Church 
of Christ in China shall administer 
its affairs through (1) the Local 
Church (Parish), (2) the District 
Association (Presbytery), (3) the 
Divisional Council (Synod), and 
(4) the General Assembly. 

VOTE OF THE NORTH CHINA COUNCIL 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF SIIANSI, SHANTUNG AND 
CHIHLI, IN RE THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST IN CHINA. 

Voted, that the Council adopt the 
following five Articles as expressing 
its attitude toward the new “Church 
of Christ in China,” and that unless 
they are accepted, the Council does 
not express approval of entering 
the proposed Union: 

(1) We believe that in spiritual 
affairs, each individual has respon- 
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sibility, freedom and the right of 
private judgment, which may not be 
overruled by any organization what¬ 
ever. 

(2) As far as the faith and 
conduct of pastors, preachers, and 
officers are concerned, each church 
and presbytery has full authority 
to investigate and decide, and other 
presbyteries or higher organizations 
may not interfere or appeal in such 
matters. (In the judgment of the 
Council, this statement should take 
the place of the first note of the 
Doctrinal Basis.) 

(3) We believe that the Spirit 
of Truth is still in the Church, 
constantly revealing anew the things 
of Christ to men, and leading 
believers into all truth, so that 
they come gradually to understand 
the Heavenly Father’s thoughts 
and works. 


(4) The organization of presby¬ 
teries (as well as churches) should 
be made flexible in order to preserve 
unity of spirit. 

(5) The special position of 
holders of holy office in presbytery 
or synod should !>e eliminated, ana 
the fundamental authority of 
Church members should be rec¬ 
ognized as central in organization. 


VOTE OF AMERICAN BOARD MISSION, 
FOOCHOW, IN RE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST IN CHINA. 

That we pledge our hearty 
support to the formation of the 
Church of Christ in China and 
hopefully look forward to its growth 
and development. 

Kuliang, July 1922. 


-• »- 

Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchange. 


Rev. H. R. Williamson, Taiyuan- j 
fu, Shansi, was recently awarded i 
the degree of M.A. at a London 
University for proficiency in the 
Chinese Language and Literature. 
The examination was conductel by 
Dr. Giles. 

During the recent bombardment 
of the Macao Forts at Canton by 
Dr. Sun’s gunboats a shell came 
through the wall of the Union 
Theological College assembly hall, 
leaving a hole several feet in 
diameter. The explosion shattered 
every window in the hall. For¬ 
tunately the summer vacation had 
commenced a fortnight before and 
so no one was in that portion of 
the building. 

We note in the August 1922 
issue of the “ Record ” that at the 
Annual Conference of the Mission- 


| ary Societies of Great Britain and 
i Ireland, held in June, the report of 
the China Educational Commission 
was outlined by Professor Roxby 
of Liverpool. It was noted that 
if the Report was accepted as it 
stands it means considerable change 
in the status of the Mukden colleges 
conducted by the United Free 
Church of Scotland, as Manchuria 
would be included in the Peking 
educational area. No decision was 
reached; the proposals, however, 
were referred to the various Boards, 

The report of the International 

Friends’ Institute, Chungking, West 
China, for 1920-21, contains stirring 
reading. This organization brings 
people together in friendship and 
goodwill without distinction of race, 
class or religion. Some of the 
things in which the Institute has 
interested itself were a modern 
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waterworks, an anti-cholera cam¬ 
paign and famine relief. Consider¬ 
able interest is manifested in the 
commercial museum which was or¬ 
ganized two years ago and aims to 
foster closer commercial relations 
between Szechwan and foreign 
countries. There is a remarkably 
wide range of interest represented 
in the supporters and workers in 
this Institute. 

The “ Congregationalist ” for 
August 3. 1922, reports that a 
strong interdenominational board of 
directors has been elected to plan 
for Bible Conferences for ministers 
And laymen in the Pacific Southwest. 
At these conferences prominent 
speakers are to present the findings 
of modern scholarship with a view 
to helping make clear the attitude 
of the modem church towards 
science and religion. This is an 
attempt to set forth constructively 
the ideas of the modern, progres¬ 
sive element in the Church. This 
is after all a much better way than 
controversy of any kind. Why not 
give up controversy and all set forth 
on a similar constructive campaign? 

A pamphlet, published by the 
Roman Catholics, is being sent to 
Protestants in some centres. It 
says that “ The principal and most 
important question under discus¬ 
sion at the National Conference of 
the Christian Churches and Missions 
in China appears to have been the 
ways and means to arrive at 
‘ Union, 1 and as numerous Chinese 
and foreign delegates expressed 
their various opinions without 
arriving at any conclusion these 
extracts from the Rt. Rev. Timothy 
Corbett’s pastoral letter, 6th Jan., 
1921, may prove helpful.” The 
main parts of the pamphlet are a 
discussion of the infallibility of 
the C.burch as a necessary element 
in Christian unity. 

The third Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee of the Fukien 


Moral Welfare Association makes 
interesting reading. During 1921 
the work of the Association was 
lirected against gambling and 
lotteries. As the result of a care¬ 
fully planned campaign the interest 
! of pastors and church workers in 
the moral welfare program of the 
| church has greatly increased and 
public opinion been created against 
gambling and lotteries. Foochow 
churches united in a special effort 
to get signatures to anti-gambling 
pledge cards. Opposition of of¬ 
ficials to the anti-gambling cam- 
i paign, lack of complete co-operation 
; of church forces and little financial 
support from Chinese are given as 
the principal difficulties encountered. 

; The International Buddhist Union 
is planning a British-Buddhist 
Mission to Thibet with a view to 
research work in the customs, 
religion and language of the 
Thibetan people. Among other 
i things they will seek an audience 
with the Dalai Lama. All the 
! members of the Mission are said 
1 to be British members of the 
Buddhist Church. One of the chief 
members is Dr. W. M. McGovern, 
Christchurch, Oxford, who will go 
as interpreter and general adviser, 
i He is lecturer on Chinese and 
Japanese in the School of Oriental 
Studies. For a thesis on Maha- 
yana Buddhism, presented to the 
Japanese Cathedral, he was granted 
a Buddhist degree and an honorary 
ordination as a Buddhist priest. 

Plans for a central office in New 
I York for Union Universities in 
China which have been under con¬ 
sideration for some time are ap¬ 
proaching completion. The home 
Boards of the Peking, Shantung 
and Nanking Universities recently 
agreed to establish a joint ad¬ 
ministrative office for the conduct 
of administrative correspondence, 
the keeping of accounts and files, 
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the making of purchases, etc. The 
secretaries of the University Boards 
concerned were authorized to find 
and present to the Boards a 
nomination for an administrative 
secretary. It is probable that 
Fukien University also will unite 
in this joint plan. 

The “ British Weekly ” for May 
11th, 19 22, contains a reference to 
the annual meeting of the Baptist 
Union at Leicester. “ Heresy hunt¬ 
ing,” Mr. Douglas Browne speaks 
of as “infamous propaganda.” 
The most significant statement in 
this meeting, however, was made 
by Mr. Fullerton. The article 
says. “ With dignity, yet with 
inteuse feeling, he dealt with these 
outside appeals for a statement of 
orthodoxy which have been ad¬ 
dressed to the missionary societies 
and which the great societies have 
refused to answer. Everybody 
knows the use which is being made 
of this silence. It is being turned 
into a weapon of offence against 
the C.E.M.S., the L.M.S. and the 
B.M.S. The injustice of this action 
is patent. Finally Mr. Fullerton 
said, “We stand by the Protestant 
doctrine of the right of private 
judgment.” A torrent of applause 
greeted this statement. The right 
of private judgment is the crux 
of the whole matter. 

The World Call, the Interna¬ 
tional Magazine for the Disciples 
of Christ, in the issue of July 1922. 
has a long article on recent discus¬ 
sions between its China Missions 
and the Board on the question of 
the status of Church men'hers. 
The problem appears to have been 
whether Church members were 
being permitted to join the Church 
without being immersed. There 
are statements from the Board of 
Managers of the United Christian 
Missionary Society and the China 
Missions. The net result would 


seem to be that there were, as a 
matter of fact, very few instances 
of “open membership” and these 
on a special basis and that the 
missionaries had lived up to their 
obligations to the Board and the 
Denomination. The statements 
made affirming this were signed by 
members of the different missions 
with two exceptions, in which case 
resignations were accepted. 

The last general assembly of 
Northern Presbyterians, made the 
following public statement: 

“It is an open secret that there 
has been abroad in the Church an 
insidious propaganda to discredit the 
Board of Foreign Missions in the 
eyes of the Church at large. This 
Committee felt it its duty to say 
that after extraordinary oppor¬ 
tunities for learning all the truth in 
the matter—larger opportunities 
than any other group of men in the 
Church could possibly have enjoyed 
—we emphatically declare that for 
this unfriendly propaganda there 
exists no reasonable foundation 
whatever.” We understand, too. 
that in connection with some 
Presbyterians an investigating com¬ 
mittee was appointed on the field 
and agitation created in the Board 
at home, the net result of which was 
nothing. The following is another 
question from the minutes of the 
same General Assembly: “It re¬ 
joices to learn that after most care¬ 
ful investigation of certain charges 
of irregular beliefs and teachings 
amongst our missionaries, it lias 
been unable to discover any ground 
for such accusations. Neither has 
it received any evidence with 
regard to any individual calling for 
or capable of transmission to any 
Presbytery. Our Church has full 
trust in and deep affection for our 
foreign missionaries and it is not 
in any mood of suspicion with 
regard to them.” 
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Department is equipped to handle all classes of foreign financial 
rans actions. 


Collections and Remittances are given special attention. 

Cable Address: “COMSAVBANK” K. P. Chen, General Manager. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS. 

Miss A. G. Bowden-Smith, M.A., 
has been a member of the S.P.G. 
Mission in North China and Shan¬ 
tung since 1910. Her work is 
educational. 

Dr. A. C. Ferguson is Adviser 
to the Chinese Government, He 
was President of Nanking Univer¬ 
sity, 1888-1897; President of Nan- 
yang University, 1897-1920. He has 
occupied many important govern¬ 
mental positions in addition to his 
present one. 

Miss Ingeborg Wikander was, 
until her furlough, General Secre¬ 
tary of the Changsha Y. W. C. A. 

Mrs. John J. Heeren (nee 
Weeks) came to China in 1907 for 


educational work with the English 
Baptist Mission. Since 1912, the 
date of her marriage, she has been 
connected with the American 
Presbyterian Mission. Her main 
work at present is evangelistic. 

Rev. Lin Pu-chi, M.A., S.T.B., 
is a professor in the Union Theo¬ 
logical School at Foochow. He is 
a graduate of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai. 

Rev. William Hill Toppiug, M.A., 
B.D. He has been a member of 
the American Board Mission in 
Fukien since 1911. His work is 
both educational and evangelistic, 

W. H. Graham Aspland, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E., is the General Secretary 
of the International Anti-Opium 
League, Peking, 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the notice.) 

BIRTH. 

August: 

28th, to Mr. and Mrs. Wm, E. Winter, 
Yihsien, a daughter, Grace Evangeline. 

DEATHS. 

August: 

5th, at Tsingtao, William Henry Sears, 
D.D., A.S.B.M. 

12th, at Shanghai, Rev. F. W. Bailer, 
C.I.M. 

19th, at Yihsien, Mr. John Bezaleel, 

ARRIVALS. 

June: 

2nd, from U.S.A., Mr. Jno. Wood- 
berry, Miss Ethel Woodberry, Miss Ora 
Woodberry, C. and M.A. (ret.). 

July: 

22nd, from U.S.A., Miss E. Faries, 
(ret), Miss Helen Marr (new), Rev. H. 
Gerhart Faries (new), Rev. and Mrs. 
Ross E. Stoddard (new), Mrs. M. L. 
Melrose (ret.), P.N., Miss Lama Frazey 
(ret.), W.F.M.S. 

28th, from England, Miss Lillie Jack- 
son (new), C.M.S. 

31st, from U.S.A., Miss P. C. Wells 
(ret), W.F.M.S. 

August: 

5th, from U.S.A., Miss M. M. Mon- 
ingcr (ret.), P.N. 


8th, from Australia, Mrs. E. Palmberg 
I (ret.), C.I.M. 

llUi, from U.S.A., Miss M. Pohnert 
i (ret), Eb.M. 

] 12th, from U.S.A., Miss V. Cox (ret), 

Rev. H. S. Smith (new), A.C.M., Mr. 

V. C. Hargroves, Ruling School, Rev. 
and Mrs. Wm. R. Leete and three 
children (ret.), A.B.C.F.M. 

15th, from U.S.A., Mr, W. M. Porter¬ 
field and family and two children (ret.), 

A. C.M., Miss C. Richardson, Ruling 
School. 

18th, from U.S.A., Miss Theresa 
Severin (ret.), Y.W.C.A. 

21st, from U.S.A., Miss Genevieve 
Lowry (ret), Y.W.C.A. 

22nd, from U.S.A., Miss Catherine 
Baker (ret), Miss Oda M. Frantz (ret.), 
Miss Frances R, Wilson (ret).W.F.M.S. 
24th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. D. 

W. Richardson and two children (ret.), 
Miss 0. M. Uivour (new), Miss C. 
Dunlop (new), P.S., Miss Elizabeth 
Baker. Miss Ada Dunning, Rev. and 
Mrs. Ernest L. Eikenberry (new), Rev. 
Reymond C. Flory, Mrs. Lizzie Fiory, 
(ret.), Church of the Brethren Mission. 

25th, from U.S.A., Miss Edna Shoe¬ 
maker, Miss Elizabeth Nash (ret.),W.A. 

B. F.M.S., Miss M. Adams, Miss M. 
Nowlin (ret.), W.F.M.S., Miss Elizabeth 
Morrison (ret), from Scotland, Miss 
Catherine Hotdikis (ret.), Y.W.C.A. 
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“ALLEN BURYS” 

Foods for Infants 


Send for our pamphlet on Infant Feeding and read for yourself why a 
graduated system of Infant Food is more satisfactory 
than Ordinary dried Milk. 

No. 71 

The “ALLENBURYS” Antiseptic Throat Pastille 

The old favourite. Still unrivalled. It does what we say it will. 
Soothes the throat and relieves the cough. 

Sole Manufacturers 

ALLEN Sc HANBURYS, LTD., 

LONDON & SHANGHAI. 
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HISTORICAL LIFE OF JESUS. 

Prepared mainly for use in schools of higher primary grade. 
Arranged by Dr. Frank Rawunson. Translated by Chen ChEun- 
sueng and Dr. Frank Rawunson. Mission Book Company* 
Shanghai. 

In Mandarin, Third Edition; follows the text of the Mandarin 
Union Version; Chinese style. 

“ It is ‘historical’ in method, bringing out the sequence of events, 
the contrasts as well as likenesses of events in the life of our Lord, 
with such explanations and illustrative matter as will serve to clear 
up difficulties arising from social, political, and physical conditions 
in a land and age unknown to China.”—( Introduction.) 

“ We welcome the book.while it is written primarily 

for use in schools of higher primary grade, it will undoubtedly attain 
to a much wider sphere of usefulness than its author primarily 
intended. It is the kind of book that can be put into the hands of 
inquirers, and can be taught in Bible classes generally. It is just the 
sort of book that we have been needing. ”—(The Chinese Recorder.) 

“ It deserves to be studied in every school and by every preacher 
and teacher. ”—( 7he\Chinese Recorder.) 

A useful Textbook for Curriculum Bible Study. Third edition 
printed in response to'maoy requests. 

9/33 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE Chinese Recorder. 
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26th, from America, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
Etiglund and one child (ret.), Rev. F. A. 
Gustafson (ret.), C.I.M., Miss W. 
VVatiey (ret.), Door of Hope, Miss P. 
Ritter (ret), S.C.M., from England, 
Miss I. B. Ramsay (ret), C.M.S. 

September: 

3rd, from U.S.A., Miss B. Dinkelacker 
(ret.). Miss E. Dinkelacker (ret), Dr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Heimbcrger and four 
children tret.), Rev. and Mrs. H. P. 
Lair and one child (ret.), Dr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Harvey (ret), Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Spencer, Jr. and three children (ret.), 
PN. 

5th, from England via Suer, Dr. and 
Mrs. G. E. Kind and four children (ret), 
from Germany via Suez, Sister F. Paul 
(ret.), Sister W. Jenner (new), C.I.M., 
from San Francisco, Dr. and Mrs. Earl 
C. Bcrkey (new), Miss Helen Eaton 
tnew), Rev. and Mrs. Justin P. Follette 
(new). Rev. and Mrs. William E. Schu¬ 
bert (new), Mr. and Mrs. C. Ralph 
Strobel (new), Dr. and Mrs. Clifford S. 
Trimmer and two children (new), Rev. 
and Mrs, George W. Hollister and two 
children (ret.). Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
James (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. Arthur W. 
Martin and four children (ret), 
from U.S.A., Miss B. Hollows (new), 
Miss Rose Waldron (new), Miss M. 
Stone (new), W.F.M.S. 

6th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Felt (ret.), M.E.F.B. 

7th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Reisner and’ three children (ret.), P.N. 

8th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Barham (ret.), Miss A. C. Lay (ret.), 
Miss E. Gaussen (new), Miss R. H. V. 
Anderson (new), C.I.M., Miss Caroline 
March (ret.), Miss Ella Hill (new), 
Miss Grace Steinbeck (ret.), Y.W.C.A., 
Miss Mary Mann (ret), Miss Edith 
Abell (ret), Miss Beta Scheireck (ret.), 
W.F.M.S., from England, Dr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Pakenham (ret.), C.M.S. 

10th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. P. 
M. Johnson (new), Miss Ina Yinst 
(new), Mrs. P. Rushin and three chil¬ 
dren (ret), Church of Gpd, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Hobart (ret), M.E.F.B., 
Miss E. Irving (ret,), Miss Viola C. 
Hill (ret), W.A.BE.M.S., from Van¬ 
couver, Dr. and Mrs. John Gowdy (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Terman and one 
child (ret.), Dr. and Mrs. Cordon D. 
Hoople (ret), M.E.F.B. 

11th, from Australia, Miss M. A. D. 
Dinneen (ret), C.M.S. 

13th, from U.S.A., Rev. H. G. Faries 
(new), Rev. and Mrs. R. E. Stoddard 
(new), P.N. 

27th, from U.S.A., Miss Adelia Dodge 
(ret.), Y.W.C.A. 


DEPARTURES. 

June: 

2nd, for U.S.A.,Miss J. Douglass, Miss 
M. M. Rust, Mr. A. R. Knipp, C.C.C. 

13th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. P. N. 
Youtz, C.C.C. 

25th, for U.S A., Mr. D. L. Cook, 
Mr. W. L. Funkhouser, C.C.C. 

27th, for U.S.A., Mr. F. A. McClure, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. MacDonald, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Howard, C.C.C. 

July: 

4th, for U.S.A., Mr. H. L. Caldwell, 
C.C.C. 

17th, for U.S.A., Miss Mary Cressey, 
W.A.B.F.M.S. 

24th, for U.S.A., Mr. J. H. Bird, 
C.I.M. 

26th, for America, Miss A. Hancock, 
S.C.M., Mr. and Mrs. L. Osborn, C.N. 

26th, Australia. Miss B. Webster, for 
England, Miss S. E. Schaefer, C.I.M. 

30th, for U.S.A., Miss L. P. Wells, 
A.C.M., Mrs. W. C. D’Olive, P.N., for 
England, Rt. Rev. Bishop Banister, C. 
M.S. 

August : 

3rd, for Australia, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. A. C. Allent and one son, C.I.M., 
for U.S.A., Miss B. Lawrence, W.F. 

M. S. 

13th, for U.S.A., Dr, and Mrs. C. F. 
MacKenzie and two children, A.B.F.M.S., 
Mrs. M. E. Thomson, Mr. R. P. 
Montgomery, Miss M. Hinkhouse, P.N., 
Miss Arme Wiggin. 

14th, for U.S.A., Dr. C. M. Lee and 
family and five children, Bishop Hunt¬ 
ington, Deaconess G. Stewart, A.C.M. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokkan, Pentecostal, for 
Norway, Miss Lorentz, Pentecostal, for 
Canada, Rev. W. M. Taylor and one 
daughter, for England, Miss S. Gowar, 
Miss M. E. Clayton, C.I.M. 

25th, for U.S.A., Miss B. Gleason, 
Y.W.C.A, 

26th, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
W. Tomkiuson, C.I.M. 

29th, for England via Canada, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Parry and two children, 
C.I.M. 

30th, for England via Suez, Rev. and 
Mrs. A. W. Large, Miss G. L. F. Taylor, 
for Germany, Mrs. H. Pfapnemuler, 
C.I.M. 

September: 

9th, for N. America, Rev. pad Mrs. 

N. C. Jakobsen and two children, for 
England* Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard 
Stooke, C.I.M. 

10th, for U.S.A., Miss Eva Gregg, 
W.F.M.S. 

20th, for U.S.A., Miss C Scribner, 
Y.W.C.A. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recently issued Books are listed here. Some old and tried favorites appear 
in new dress. Some are on their way across the Pacific. But iu all cases—clean 
new books are assured. Beautiful illustrations abound. By placing a reserve 
order now your selrctiou is sure to be delivered this Autumu—a choice Gift 
selected from the Best in Books. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Baker: 

Boys’ Second Book of Inventions 

• •• 

• •* 


13-50 

Verrill: 

Harper's Aircraft Book . 

Harper's Wireless Book . 

... 

... 

... 

2.70 

Verrill: 

... 

... 

... 

2.70 

Beard : 

AMUSEMENTS AND HANDICRAFTS 

Boat Building and Boating . 



$ 3.00 

Beard: 

Little Folks’ Handy Book. 


a 


1.50 

Burrough : 

Wonderland of Stamps . 



.. 

3-5® 

Seton : 

Woodcraft Manual for Boys . 


,,, 

• •a 

150 

Seton : 

Two Little Savages. 


... 

... 

4.00 

White: 

How to Make Baskets . 

... 

... 

a.a 

3.00 

Burroughs : 

BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers 




13-30 

Burroughs: 

Wake-robiu. 

• •a 


a ■ a 

2.00 

Brearley : 

Animal Secrets Told . 

... 


... 

3-50 

Kipling: 

Just-so Stories .. 




4.00 

Lagerlof: 

Wonderful Adventures of Nils . 



... 

38 a 

Muir: 

Stickeen . 

... 


... 

2.50 

Seton: 

Trail of the Sandhill Stag. 

... 

... 

... 

2.00 

Greely : 

BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES 

True Tales of Arctic Heroism . 




I 4.00 

Howells: 
Howells: 

Boys’ Town . 

Boy Life . 

... 



3.20 

1.40 

Larcom : 

New England Girlhood . 

,,, 

• •• 

... 

3-3° 

Warner: 

Being a Boy . 


a •• 


3-3° 

Masefield: 

Jim Davis . 




3-20 

M unroe: 

Flamingo Feather . 




1.80 

Tappan : 

Bold Robiu Hood . 

Hero Stories of France . 


• •• 

• aa 

3.20 

350 

Alden: 

NEW EDITIONS OF OLD FAVORITIES 

Moral Pirates . 


{[.So 

Aldrich : 

Story of a Bad Boy . 

... 

... 


3.20 

Brooks: 

Boy Settlers . 



«•* 

2.00 

Eggleston: 

Hoosier Schoolboy . 

... 

... 


2.00 

Johuson : 

End of a Rainbow . 

... 



3-50 

King : 

Cadet Days . 




3.20 

Mgnroe: 

Derrick Sterling . 

• •• 



1.80 

Otis: 

Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks with a Circns 


... 


1.80 

Otis: 

Mr. Stubbs’ Brother . 

... 



1.80 

Pier: 

Boys of St. Timothy . 




2.00 

Stoddard: 

Red Mustaug. 

... 



1.80 

Stoddard: 

Talking Leaves . 


... 

aa • 

1.80 
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A Message from the National Christian Council 

To the Churches in China 

Dear Brethren and Sisters in China: 

We are solemnized by the overwhelming task which you 
have put upon us as members of the Council. This is a task 
boundless in possibility and no less in difficulty. We are more 
conscious of the difficulty when we realize our own limitations. 
We shall try to serve with you, not instead of you. 

This Conference has emphasized and exemplified our unity 
in Jesus Christ. This spirit of unity is achieved and maintained 
only as we sacrifice self for the good of the whole and as we have 
confidence in each other born of a love which ‘ 1 beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

This task which you have imposed upon us cannot be ac¬ 
complished unless some of the most devoted, useful and able men 
and women, are withdrawn for their present work to serve on 
the staff of the Council, unless sufficient funds are contributed 
by missions, churches and individuals, unless we the members 
of the Conference, and the churches and organizations which we 
represent, are united in gifts of time, thought, and energy. 

Our task is, moreover, a superhuman task. The success of 
whatever we may undertake is not to be measured by intensive 
activity, elaborate programs or highly efficient organization, but 
primarily by fullness of the Spirit of the Lord. We therefore call 
upon you to join with us iu unceasing prayers that the vision of 
the Conference days may be realized. 
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Editorial 

What an illuminating insight it would be for the 
^rtentalV^w. Occidental to look at himself with the eyes of the 

Oriental. The possibilities of such a barter of visions 
was revealed in the naive remark of an Occidental who had just been 
sojourning in Japan. “I was struck by the fact,” said be, “that every 
time I pointed out something in Japan that might well be remedied, I 
was reminded of a somewhat similar condition in Western lands. As 
a result I began to see things in a different light.” More fleeting, 
and indeed permanent visitors, to China as well as to Japan, need this 
“different light” All too easily the Occidental in the Orient sees only 
the different that is bad and overlooks the similar and the different that 
are both good. This traveller got onto the plane of human failures, 
needs and understanding. He ceased to be the superior big brother— 
quite sure of his own superiority—and became a man touched with the 
feeling of common striving. To see through another’s eyes does not 
mean that the other is faultless. But it means to see that you are not 
faultless either and that while you may have much to give and teach—this 
is true of missionaries also—you also have much to receive and learn. 
Too often we start out in China, for instance, with the idea that we are 
divine besoms and that everything in sight must be swept out. But we 
should first search for the capacities and good qualities of those we wish 
to help. We are all incomplete together. Let us not dwell on the question 
whether or not China is "missing the mark” worse than we. Only China 
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can say that in a way for China to be really helped. Our attitude 
should be that of sharing the common possibilities for all men revealed 
in Christ. An answer to the question, Have the Chinese any original 
individual or social evil? would help in bringing about a spirit 
of striving together to attain to the full manhood and nation¬ 
hood none of us yet dare claim to have attained. And if we 
have quaffed the cup of grace a little deeper its first effect should 
be the cooling of our self-esteem and the broadening of our sympathy. 
None of us do well if we are overmuch condemned; sympathy, 
appreciation and help will carry us all much further. 

* * * 

Cbe Dutwer line Has th . e Cliristian C | iurch anything to do with China’s 
in Cbtmt. perennial hunger epidemic? For it looks as though 

more Chinese are anxious over getting enough to eat 
than over any other terrestrial care. Ought the Christian Church to 
be anxious about it too? This hunger epidemic makes children, women 
and men easy victims of exploitation. Those who can think about 
something else besides hunger must help. Is that especially true of 
Christians? Must the Church see that China’s human sparrows do not 
fall into the net of driving hunger? What about praying about the 
following as well as about swelling the Church roll? The large number 
of women and children toiling for a pittance; the prevalent twelve-hour 
day—in some cases twenty-four hour shifts; the seven day week of about 
70 per cent of the workers; the large volume of unemployed, in Shanghai 
about 30 per cent; the fact that little is yet done for the welfare of 
workers. In cotton mills it is estimated—it is here that modern industry 
has grown quickest—-that 40 per cent of the workers are women, 40 per 
cent children and only 20 per cent men. Since this industry has often 
netted over 100 per cent profit on the capital invested there seems to 
be a margin that could be used safely for driving further away that 
hunger line. As yet too there is little, if any, protective legislation for 
laborers; indeed it is only just coming into the focus of consciousness. 
One other fact stands out. It is estimated that between 40 per cent 
and 50 per cent of the people live in poverty. The Church cannot of 
course feed all those who are hungry. It dare not go fed and leave 
this hunger and poverty to breed more of its kind or to expect that it 
will somehow spontaneously produce sufficiency. Neither can it be left to 
those who are interested in dividends—and they are not all bad by any 
means—for dividends make justice and human needs foggy and tiresome. 
Can we be content to strive to save the Chinese soul but leave its body 
to save itself—if it can? As a matter of fact the Church does not do 
this. It believes the principle that men should be clothed and fed; and 
in practice does much to make this a fact—for some! But should 
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it undertake to assist in every way possible in making that principle 
work for all men, women and children? It does not seem—it is not— 
enough to raise high the banner on which this principle is emblazoned 
and leave anybody to find looking on it the nearest approach to being 
fed they know. The Church dare not, any more than the individual 
Christian, say, “Go in peace, be ye warmed and filled” and yet not strive 
to put the things needful for the body within reach. The love and 
justice we preach must be more than a sentiment. The Church must 
help drive back this hunger epidemic; it must help find the way to 
stop it. Possibly the first step is for the Christian Church to put this 
problem on its agenda. 

* * * 

Can the instinct for war be starved out? Not, as 
Bgatnst War. invitation of the United States’ Government 

to the Disarmament Conference pointed out, “In the 
absence of the desire for peace.” And that desire for peace must light 
every comer where the darkness of war might lurk. We are safe in 
saying that this desire for peace is deepening and becoming more explicit 
everywhere. True good people still differ as to where, how and when 
force should be used. And we have fought so long and so often that 
the memories tied up in our muscles will not die easily. Still the different 
camps are at one in holding that force as used in the late war is wrong 
though still not all certain what to do when the other side starts 
trouble. This peace desire is slowly working into a strategic position, 
for it is moving towards Christianizing interracial and international 
relationships. Until that is achieved war will always be a possibility 
though economic pressure and expense will tend to make war less frequent 
because it does not pay as once it did. We may inflate the desire for 
peace to the bursting point but until that desire is concretely embodied 
in applied ideals this inflation can be pricked. Now who can head up 
this peace desire better than the Christians? To expect the politician to 
Christianize international relationships is like looking for flgs on thorns. 
It is true we must steer between the Scylla of being in politics—as hereto¬ 
fore interpreted—and the Charybdis of leaving the politicians to go on 
as usual—no easy steering! But the spirit and power of Christ can 
guide us even through this channel tortuous and narrow as it is. And 
many Christian movements all over the world are converging on this 
point. We shall yet find the method of applying Christian ideals inter¬ 
nationally. But it will take fearless and strong thinking to find a way 
to make Christianity work internationally. As another step toward this 
we are glad to know that the Federal Council of Churches of North 
America, representing 27,000,000 Christians, is sending a Commission 
to push this matter forward in the Churches in China. The members 
of this Commission are Dr. Sidney F. Gulick—now in China—and Dr. 
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John H. Finley, an editor of the New York Times. We are reminded 
that the hope has been expressed that one of the missions of the Churches 
in China would be leadership in establishing world peace. One fact in 
support of such a possibility is that when China stood before the Disarm¬ 
ament Conference she did not need to explain or defend any acts of 
aggression on her part against other friendly powers then present. And 
it may also be said that China is more used to the practice of peace titan 
war. We hope that this Commission will make this Peace Mission of 
the Chinese Church more clear and urgent. 

* * * 

The circle of common Christian understanding is enlarg- 
3be Cbttetian . «« . . . , t j A • 

Hfflocl&emlnD. ,n E- ^hat is more hopeful than any concordat in 

existence and much more significant than the practice 
of refuting modernists by quoting other modernists against them 
or confounding conservatives by holding up their differences. A coming 
factor in still further expanding Christian understanding is the 
Conference on Faith and Order now set for the first Monday in May, 
1925, to meet in Washington, D.C. For ten years a Commission has 
been working on this project and about two and a half years must still 
elapse before the Conference convenes. Progress cannot but be slow in 
spite of the two million pamphlets issued and the seventy-five thousand 
letters received from Christians all over the world and the more than 
seventy commissions at work. It is hoped that a great number of 
small conferences will yet be held before the main Conference meets. 
The task of getting the Christians of the world to think together is 
a stupendous one particularly along lines of “Faith and Order.” When 
one thinks that the different groups have looked on many of their 
differences as insoluble the boldness of attempting to secure this thinking 
is most stimulating. We will not be daunted by differences. The 
Conference hopes to uncover “root differences” even if it gets 

no farther. And once these are fairly displayed to the Christian 
eye they will be seen to be less numerous and less spiky than 

imagined. If nothing more is done than reduce “root differences” 
to their real number it will be worth while. We think that in addition 
to a wish to see “ clearly the value of the truths for which they 

stand ” the many denominations which have expressed their inten¬ 

tion to be represented at the' Conference are also moved by a 
desire—very strong but not quite so clear—-to find the fundamental 
religious values all have in common. Through this Conference is being 
revealed the modern aim to dig down to root religious values. The 
desire to understand is stronger than the wish to dominate—though that 
is far from dead even in the church. The limitations of this Conference 
are recognized in the preliminary announcements for it is stated that 
“No delegate to the World Conference will have power to commit his 
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church to anything,” for it will meet only '‘for the purpose of study 
and discussion, without power to legislate or to adopt resolutions.” The 
coalescence or selection of “faiths” or “orders” will probably move very 
little way forward. Light will, however, be thrown on them. The 
delegates will not go with a series of statements which will be intended 
as ultimatums, but as contributions to thinking. The spirit of contro¬ 
versy is giving place to the spirit of sharing discoveries in Chrisian living: 
each group, if it is sincere, has such a discovery to share. Each delegate 
should be controlled by the will to spiritual research. We look for a 
new revelation of God in this Conference that will create, without vote, 
a new relationship that will widen and deepen the channel in which the 
Christ-spirit can flow throughout the world. 

* * * 

We are all interested in watching that fluctuating 
thermometer, the Chinese Student Mind. We will 
venture a few impressions gathered from various 
sources. It seems to be conceded that the Chinese student is settling 
down to more steady study; he is acting more like a student. This is 
in part due to a feeling, shared by some prominent leaders, that education 
must play the leading role in remaking China. This student mind, in so 
far as it is general, has leanings towards socialistic theories hardened 
somewhat by materialism. “Many students,” says a Chinese writer, 
“have begun to entertain some ideas of social revolution 1” Students are 
prominent at the head of labor organizations, which is almost a case of 
the blind leading the blind. This leaning also shows itself in the 
popularity of Marx and in sympathy with the struggle in Russia. Sixty 
teachers and students recently went to Russia to study the Soviet at first¬ 
hand. The present Chinese student mind is good soil for revolutionary 
influences. This socialistic tendency of the student mind is also seen in the 
formation by the weakening anti-religious movement of a “Socialistic 
Young Men’s Association.” With the looming up of so much that is 
new and the turning of the back to some extent upon what is old there 
is evident a spirit of experimentation and adventure that must produce 
change of some sort. This change is not, however, always for the good 
as is seen in the disturbing drift to lower moral standards and practice. 
Such, however, seems a world-wide phenomenon at this time and always 
appears during any transition period. Moreover, the whole tale is not 
told when we recognize that the Chinese Student Mind is strongly moved 
by the joy of protesting! This student mind, taken in the large, is not 
sure of what it likes; while it may see clearly that education is a promising 
method it does not yet discern the goal towards which education or society 
should move. Yet there are constructive tendencies. National conscious¬ 
ness might be said to be a dominating factor in determining what holds the 
attention. A growing social consciousness also promises much for the 
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future. Indeed the Student Mind has passed beyond mere protest and 
iconoclasm to earnest searching for answers and solutions. Our task is to 
prove to this searching mind the reality of the principles and person of 
Christ as over against theories which always fascinate students. If 
the student mind can fasten to that reality many of the other problems 
will fall into line. 

* * * 

Saving the individual and making the Christians 
tton anD Social" wor ^ t0 S et ^ er f° r better social conditions are the 
•Reconstruction. two ^ es °* l * ie shield faith. This we take it 
is the message of Dr. Sherwood Eddy who started 
his fourth nation-wide campaign m China on October 1st, which he 
expects will end about December 15th. Mr. Eddy is accompanied by 
hi9 brother Dr. Brewer Eddy, a secretary of the American Board, and 
Rev. Stanley Jones, a missionary to India. They are conducting meet¬ 
ings sometimes simultaneously in one city and sometimes in different 
cities. Dr. Sherwood Eddy’s message is mainly evangelistic though 
in industrial cities emphasis is laid on the application of Christian 
principles to industrial problems. But he is throughout trying to show 
how Christianity must be applied to political, industrial and individual 
life. Dr. Eddy has had a vision of social reconstruction achieved 
through following Christ fully in all walks of life. At Chefoo as a result 
of the campaign the Chinese Chamber of Commerce decided to adopt 
the minimum industrial standards adopted and recommended by the 
National Christian Conference. There is a growing feeling that 
the church must take the lead in making these standards effective. 

* * * 

There has come to hand at the last minute the "Call foT 
prater tor Observance of the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students.” This is issued by the World’s Christian 
Student Federation which has a fellowship of over 260,000 members. 
Some of the themes of Intercession are as follows:— 

That in accordance with the expressed resolve of the Federation 
at Peking our “National Movements may face fearlessly and frankly, 
in the light of Jesus' teachings the whole question of war and of those 
social and economic forces which tend to issue in war.” 

That “believing in the fundamental equality of all the races and 
nations of mankind,” we may all “consider it part of our Christian 
vocation to express this reality in all our relationships.” 

For our new travelling Secretary, Mr. T. Z. Koo (China); for our 
two new Federation Vice-Chairmen, Miss Mohini Maya Das (India) 
and Mr. Tissington Tatlow (Britain): that their work, and the work 
of all our Officers and Secretaries, may bear much fruit, both East and 
West. 


Contributed Articles 


Impressions of Some Present Tendencies in the 
Christian Movement in China 

KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 

ri N ABSENCE of ten years from China has, along with many 
A disadvantages, at least one recompense; it gives an opportunity 

I V for perspective. Movements and changes are seen in startling 

clearness. It may not be possible to evaluate these as accurately 
as though one had been present while they were under way, and a 
greater familiarity with details might lead to an altered estimate, but there 
are certain tendencies in the Christian movement which come home to 
the returning wanderer with great force. 

In the first place, there is that which has impressed so many 
observers, the emphasis on Chinese leadership. This was beginning at 
least a decade ago, in some quarters much earlier, but it has been greatly 
accentuated during the past ten years. It seems to be in part the result 
of the spirit of nationalism which has grown so rapidly in the past few 
years and which is so rampant throughout both the European and the non- 
European world. One finds it in India, in Korea, in Africa, in the 
Philippines, in the Near East, in Ireland, and in Central Europe. In the 
political realm it is “self-determination”; in social and economic inter¬ 
course it is “race equality”; in Christian circles it is the demand for native 
leadership and an “ indigenous church.” In spite of its excesses it is, 
of course, to be welcomed, certainly in church circles, and it is 
that attitude which one finds missionaries, especially younger mission¬ 
aries, taking. It is a happy augury, too, that in so young and so small 
a body as the Chinese Protestant community there should be so much 
able and high-minded leadership. And yet one cannot escape the feeling 
that there has not yet appeared a sufficient number of leaders of large 
mental and spiritual calibre to meet the demand. In many places 
missionaries are eager to place responsibility on Chinese but are apparently 
unable to find qualified men. Far more positions are open than there 
are men to fill them. Where one shall place the blame, if blame there be, 
is not clear. Perhaps salaries are too low; perhaps in places not 
enough willingness has been shown to trust Chinese with tasks large 
enough to attract ability and call forth latent powers; it may be that 
the product of our educational institutions has not yet had time to 
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catch up with the demand; and it may be that the Protestant community 
is still too small to produce all the leaders that are required, for foreign 
agencies have, of course, built up machinery with the future in mind 
and far beyond the point where the Chinese church, numerically still 
small, can hope to provide immediately either the money or the men 
for its maintenance. There is, too, a dearth of lay leadership, but 
this may be because a rapidly expanding program of missions has 
brought such a demand for Chinese workers that nearly all Christians 
who show initiative in religious work are brought onto the salaried staff. 
Whatever the causes, however, it seems fairly certain that the supply 
of Chinese workers has not yet caught up with the demand and that 
the next few years are not to be easy either for church or missionary. 
The Chinese will wish control more rapidly than the missionary will 
feel that they are prepared to assume it and there will be impatience 
and misunderstanding on both sides that only Christian forbearance 
and love can overcome. It is, however, such qualities as these latter 
that the nation needs of the church and it may well be that if they 
are produced, the strain that has called them forth will in the end prove 
a boon. Is it not possible, moreover, that too much stress may be 
placed, both by Chinese and foreigners, upon the early achievement of 
independence and an “indigenous” church? We are many of us in 
danger of being carried away by phrases and popular movements. 
Important as it is that the Chinese should as rapidly as possible assume 
the leadership and eventually be exclusively responsible for the Christian 
movement in their own country, is it not more important that the 
church continue to grow in vitality and numbers? It is here, 
especially upon the former, that we need to focus our attention, for a 
church that grows in vitality will eventually grow in numbers and 
attain autonomy. Thrusting more responsibility upon the Chinese, 
ought, if properly done, to aid that vitality, but the transfer of leadership 
is a means and not an end. There are all too many instances in China 
where independence has tended toward spiritual sterility. Certainly, 
rapidly to cut off financial support and missionaries would leave the 
church a negligible minority of the nation, so intent on maintaining 
its numbers and machinery that it would have no surplus energy for 
carrying the Christian message to China. 

Another impression of the Christian movement is the growth of 
educational institutions in vision, equipment, and student body. The 
entire educational program shows an enlarged scope, a nearer approach 
toward unification, and is already producing some of the happiest of 
results. Like the emphasis on Chinese leadership, it has been so much 
commented on that there is no need to go at length into all its phases. 
One query comes so insistently, however, and is of such importance, 
that it seems to need mention. Nearly everywhere one goes the question 
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comes whether there is success in connecting the product of the schools 
with the churches. Are the hundreds who are entering the Christian 
life in the schools, especially in the middle schools and colleges, being 
so related to the church that they will continue in close and helpful 
fellowship in it after graduation? Are the program and ministry of 
the church such as to hold graduates of our schools? Are students 
being encouraged by the schools to work in the church even at the cost 
of much sacrifice and of intimate association with people with whose 
intellectual viewpoint they cannot entirely agree? There is evidence 
that this connection is being made in large numbers of individual 
instances, to the benefit of both graduates and churches, but there is also 
evidence of much leakage. Few problems that confront the Christian 
educator are as grave. A closely related and equally important question 
is whether proper precautions are being made to safeguard the Christian 
character of the schools themselves. The history of similar institutions 
in the West is that as they grow older, they tend to lose their strongly 
Christian atmosphere. There are indications that this is already becoming 
a problem in some few places in China. As the support of alumni and 
Chinese business men, a highly desirable objective, is obtained, some 
control by these elements almost inevitably follows, and with it there 
may easily come a lessening in the emphasis upon the Christian character 
of the school. Then, too, as a school becomes better established it 
usually appeals to a wealthier class of students whose purpose is less 
serious and who create an atmosphere that is less favorable to Christian 
character; positions on its faculty bring with them a certain amount 
of social prestige, insure a pleasant existence and a constant, if small, 
income, and are in danger of being sought, especially by Chinese, as safe 
and respectable berths. The passing of the pioneer stage brings its 
peculiar problems. 

A third tendency in the Christian movement in China, and one 
which is just beginning, is toward the institutional church. One finds 
this in numbers of cities and projected in still others, and the movement 
at times seems to be almost a fad. In a certain sense there is nothing 
particularly new in the idea. Protestant missions in China have from 
almost the very first been institutional, for most mission stations have 
had associated with them either educational or medical work or both. 
The ideal has been, especially in the rural districts and the smaller cities, 
to build a mission station in which a school, a church, and a hospital 
should be intimately associated. The institutional church is simply a 
fresh enlargement and application of this ideal. It is felt that the 
Christian group should serve the community in which it is located and 
as far as possible transform all phases of its life. It is most encouraging 
to note this effort, for life both in the rural and urban districts sadly 
needs altering for the better, and experiments toward that end are to 
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be encouraged. Here again, however, a number of questions keep 
recurring. Have we really thought through the purposes which we 
have in mind in the institutional church, or are we being carried away 
by a desire to duplicate what is being done elsewhere, especially by the 
popularity which has attended the excellent work of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations? Have we assured our¬ 
selves that what we are doing is our best possible contribution to the 
deepest needs of the community? The social function of the church 
is obviously changing but have we clearly thought through what the new 
social function is? In the older days the work of the missionary in 
China was, from the social standpoint, largely destructive. He was 
attacking customs and institutions that were deeply embedded in an 
existing civilization. He was fighting idolatry and the various social 
customs that were interwoven with it, he was seeking to destroy 
polygamy, and he was trying to root out ancestor worship. A Chinese 
on becoming a Christian by that act withdrew himself from much of 
the life about him and was, in a certain sense, denationalized. Even 
the medical and educational work of the missionary was in part 
destructive, for its very presence was a protest against existing methods. 
To-day, however, the older civilization is disintegrating, especially in 
the cities, Christian communities are larger, and there is an opportunity 
to help mold the ideals and the institutions of the civilization that is 
to be, an opportunity such as has seldom come to the Christian Church. 
Have we dearly thought and experimented our way through to the 
proper methods for dealing with this change in the social function of 
missions? Have all of us recognized the change? The institutional 
church is one encouraging attempt at adjustment of method to meet 
the situation, but in at least some places the experiment seems to be 
carried on in rather a blind way and without fully realizing its purpose 
or its significance. 

As one watches the institutional church one is often moved also to 
ask whether the plant is being over-secretarialized, whether workers are 
being employed without a sufficient effort to develop a voluntary corps 
of lay assistants. Our church members often badly need putting to 
work. Their conception of the Christian life is too frequently negative. 
They are prone to feel that they have done their duty if they break with 
their heathen practices, acquiesce in the Christian creed, and support the 
public worship of the church by attending it and contributing to the 
salary of the pastor. They need to be encouraged to do something 
more, and for this the institutional church offers a varied and almost 
limitless opportunity. Are we discouraging this lay effort by having all 
the work done by a professional staff and so making the churdi an 
institution through which its members are always getting and seldom 
giving, or are we striving to use the salaried secretaries as an encourage- 
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ment and guide to voluntary, unpaid effort ? Are we, moreover, raising 
the budget for the institutional church increasingly from local sources, 
or are we building up a piece of machinery which will need permanent 
subsidy from abroad? Are we making a sufficient effort, in other words, 
to plan for the spontaneous carrying on of the work by the local con¬ 
gregation ? 

Are we, moreover, in the institutional church, endeavoring to keep 
the proper balance between social activity and spiritual dynamic, to be 
sure that in our multifarious activities men do not miss God, and 
that community service becomes increasingly the expression of deepening 
Christian experience? The idea of social service is peculiarly congenial 
to Chinese and Americans—and Americans are furnishing an increasing 
share of the missionary body of China. It is something tangible which 
appeals to the genius of both peoples; both like to see “something 
happen” and, whatever their theory may be, in practice often rate 
spiritual transformations as less important. Certainly the church must 
long and work for the social regeneration of China, but must it not 
continue to place the primary emphasis upon the attainment by men 
and women of that personal experience of God and that attitude toward 
life which must lie at the basis of any sustained effort for the sound 
remaking of society? This ought we to do and not to leave the 
other undone. 

Another and obvious tendency in the Christian movement is toward 
a union of the Protestant forces of China. Real and almost astonishing 
progress has been made in ten years. It is hopeful, too, that the tendency 
is toward co-operation, toward the avoidance of duplication of effort, 
and toward mutual understanding and trust rather than toward 
ecclesiastical conformity. Something new in the experience of the 
church seems in process of realization, a Christian body which is united 
in spirit, in fellowship, and for the achievement of those ends which 
all Christians have in common, and which yet allows the greatest of 
freedom to the individual and permits a wide diversity of organization, 
of ecclesiastical polity, and of the statement of the individual basis of 
belief. We may well achieve, for the first' time in history, a unity 
which has not been purchased at the price of freedom. This unity has 
at times been imperilled, and is not yet emerged from the danger zone, 
but the overwhelming majority of the thoughtful Chinese and a 
substantial majority of the missionary body seem less patient than 
formerly with theological controversy and ecclesiastical division. We 
need to remind ourselves that we are not told that the compelling proof 
of our discipleship is our agreement theologically, but we are told that 
it is to be our love for each other. 

The total impression which the Protestant wing of the Christian 
movement makes on one after a ten year interval is that of growth. 
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Growth has been uneven, as it usually is, and, like all that human 
beings have a share in, it leaves much to be desired, but that the growth 
has been real no one can deny. It is seen in physical equipment, in 
increased staffs, in larger numbers of communicants, in the growth of 
self-support, and in a greater willingness of both educated and uneducated 
to listen to the Christian message. It is also seen in the less tangible 
but far more important growth in Christian character, in earnestness 
and spiritual vitality, and in ability and willingness to assume respon¬ 
sibility. There are, of course, whole cities where church life is stagnant, 
but taking the nation as a whole, there seem to be more than ever before 
those who really understand what the Christian life means and who are 
discovering for themselves its secret. And this is, after all, the test 
of progress. 


“The Man in Whose Hand the Cup Is Found, 
He Shall Be My Bondman ” 

A Devoti nal Address 


K. I. MACIVER 


7T|R. Anderson of the Bible Society told me the other day that there 
|m was always a very great demand for this book of Genesis among 

11 the Chinese. One is not surprised to learn that. The stories 

in Genesis captured our imagination when we were children 
and have never lost their hold on us since. As we grew up, we came 
to appreciate more and more their insight into human character, their 
power to portray in vivid phrase the actions and motives of men, their 
message of the dealings of God with those whom He would make His 
servants. 

Among the stories of this book surely none makes a greater appeal 
than this story of Joseph and his brethren. There is here the play of 
human passion, the growth of character, the working of retribution, 
the conquest of love. There are few chapters in the Bible more full 
of deep and true emotion than the chapter following this when Joseph 
reveals himself to his brethren. Here is a man who has had no easy 
journey through life. He has been harshly treated not once or twice. 
Yet he has won to victory. There is neither shallow sentiment nor sour 
cynicism in his character. Amid all his experience, he has held fast 
Ids love for his father and for his younger brother at least. When the 
chance comes, he avails himself of it and yet with a shrewd judgment 
based on experience for he will test these brethren ere he makes himself 
known. 
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I dare say that the interest and the enjoyment of the story come 
very largely from the fact that we have inside knowledge. We know 
the purpose in Joseph’s mind. We watch the troubles of his brethren 
acknowledging that they are deserved and yet in content because we 
know the end will prove a happy one. We see these men baffled and 
puzzled and despondent, enmeshed in a net which has been cast over 
them unseen and unknown. We see them looking forward to disaster 
and to despair. Yet we know all the time that the issue is for good 
and not for evil. We know Joseph who holds the power and we know 
he means well and not ill: that he has love and not hatred in his heart. 
They looked for the loss of their youngest brother, for captivity for 
themselves, for sorrow and death for their father. But we look for the 
reconciliation and for the opening of a new and glad chapter in 
their lives. 

I think that this story of long ago may teach us a very simple but 
very necessary lesson as we come to the Communion to-day. For we are 
so apt to be like these brethren of Joseph. We find life goes hardly with 
us and disappointment and even disaster gather about us. We grow 
perplexed and disheartened and afraid. We lack that inside knowledge 
which makes all the difference. But as we come to the Sacrament 
our ignorance is dispelled and our fear is taken away as Christ puts 
His cup into our hands. He reveals to us the meaning of life and 
makes us sure that His purpose for us is that of love which brings the 
fulness of life. 

For indeed God deals with men much as Joseph did with Benjamin. 
Benjamin opened his sack in which he thought there was grain and 
grain only and he found in it also a cup. There it lay on the top of the 
grain gleaming in its beauty. A cup of silver, we are told, and no 
doubt a cup richly wrought and moulded. Moreover, the cup with which 
Joseph was wont to divine. It is a curious and perhaps a baffling phrase. 
Yet is it not a parable of life? 

We find in this strange human life of ours just this unexpected and 
baffling possession. We have our equipment for life—physical and 
mental. We have our interests and duties and amusements. We have 
all that goes to make provision for the needs of our lives. Yet over and 
above all that, we find as Benjamin found something which has been 
put in for which we cannot account. The possession of it disturbs and 
troubles and makes us afraid. Yet it is the gift which makes life 
beautiful and which interprets it all. We all have known this strange 
moving of heart, this discontent with things that are seen and handled. 
We have all felt this longing for life in its fulness and in its peace that 
has turned us away from things that are present and seen to that which 
is far off and unseen. We have all experienced this suggestion and 
hint and promise of life as yet undiscovered. It is in the life of all for 
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man shall not live by bread alone. Perhaps it is some understanding 
of it which leads to the gift of a silver cup to children in their babyhood. 

There are men and women who throw this cup away. They are 
afraid of this mysterious and disturbing gift. They prefer the solid 
grain whereby they may be fed. This cup is something for which they 
cannot account. There is something mysterious and uncanny about 
it. They are only anxious to be rid of it. So they make themselves 
not men and women but animals, and wonder that they cannot live on 
husks like swine. Others there are who take this gift and use it as if 
they had bought it for themselves. They do not acknowledge the 
strangeness of its coming. They hold it not as a gift but as a possession. 
So do they fail to understand the meaning of life. Only He who gave 
the cup can teach men to divine the mystery of life which it can reveal. 

But you and I who are met here this morning are among those who 
by one way or another have come to understand that this cup has been 
put into our hands by the grace of God. We have felt the moving of 
our heart for love and of our conscience for peace. We have known 
that w'e cannot live by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God. We have sought Him that we might find 
Him and in Christ we have seen His face and known His love. 

He has taught us the beauty of life and the gladness that remains. 
He has satisfied our soul with His goodness. 

He has given us the peace that passeth understanding. We 
come to acknowledge that to-day and that it is not of our deserving, 
but of His grace that the cup has been put into our hands. 

Yet while that is true, we have not yet fully learned to interpret 
the story of our lives. We have need to come back to the Lord of life 
and at His feast learn more deeply of the meaning of our lives and 
renew our faith in His grace. 

For w'e meet so often with this unexpected and baffling element 
in our lives. We take up our work and we employ our energies seeking 
to do His will who is our Lord. We trust Him and His power to help 
us. We think we know what He seeks from us and what we can do for 
Him. And then there comes into the midst of our lives, something 
which we had not reckoned upon, something which seenis to promise 
failure or disappointment or bondage. We do not see the beauty of 
the cup or its power to interpret life. We see only something which 
has power to annul or to destroy all that we have planned and worked 
for. Some of you, for example, must have felt that time and again 
in your work here. Every few years in Manchuria some catastrophe 
has taken place which has upset the whole fabric of mission building. 
Whether it be the tragedy of the Boxer time or the reduction of men 
and money during the war, the fact has been thrust upon you—something 
©n which you had not reckoned, something which you felt was unfair, 
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It meant disappointment. It meant the spoiling of much of the work 
to which you were devoted. It meant bondage and fear. Yet as you 
look back you find the meaning and the power that lay in and through 
these events. You have found that the way to conquest, the way to 
understanding of the ways of God in this land have come not least in 
these very events that seemed to shake your faith and banish your hope. 

In these days of conference, to many of us there may have come 
again this discovery of the unexpected. The thoughts and impulses 
that have moved us to seek a closer union with our Chinese brethren 
and to ask them to take greater responsibility have opened up new and 
perhaps disturbing visions. There has come along with that the thought 
of wider union, of linking up with the life of the Christian Church in 
China not only in the new National Christian Council but through the 
sending of our students to some centre of learning beyond our borders. 
We hold that cup, it may be, with trembling hands and with minds 
that question. We see that it means the changing of much of our 
planning. We see that it raises questions to which we can find no 
answer. Perhaps it seems easier to put all that aside and to go on in 
our old ways. But Christ comes to us to-day and He says, “The man in 
whose hand the cup is found, he shall be my servant.” He comes to 
remind us of His power—power to give us the unexpected and the 
wonderful. He comes to remind us that He is the Lord of our lives and 
He orders the way for the kingdom of His grace. He does not promise 
us that the possession of this cup will bring us ease or comfort. His 
cup means yain and sorrow and sacrifice. But as He holds it before 
us, we know the beauty and the power of His cup and the way in 
which He can interpret life for us. 

Perhaps we shall realize that more clearly if we turn at this service 
from the wider aspect to the more personal. We come here, I take 
it, as those who have given their lives to the service of Christ and who 
need at this hour the comfort and strength and understanding which 
He alone can give. We come to this Sacrament which He has prepared 
for us because He knows our need. Our memories are short. Our 
faith grows weak. We grow familiar with the message of His grace. 
We need to have that faith quickened again to wonder and reverence 
and the love that means new passion in our service. 

So we come to this His table that He may teach us again the 
greatness and the sureness of His love. “ God so loved the world that 
He gave His only Son." Is this not again the cup found in the sack? 
There is so much in life that God has given to men—so much of goodness 
and power and beauty. He has given men all they needed for their 
human life. This gift of His Son is something unexpected and 
undeserved. It is the outcome of His love. There can be no other 
explanation. He wanted men and women won to Himself. He had 
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given them enough to secure that end. Yet they did not come. So 
He gave them this gift of transcendent beauty. He put Jesus Christ 
into their hands. In Him He revealed Himself in His fulness of truth 
and of love. We see the beauty through the sacrifice. We see the 
beauty of life grow into fulness as we watch Christ move in the fulfil¬ 
ment of His message. We are amazed and astonished at the sureness of 
His power in word and in deed. We are uplifted as we watch His 
touch upon the poor and outcast and unlovely. Life is new when He 
comes—gladness and peace follow His steps. But there is a price to 
pay. There is so much that rises in antagonism. There is so much 
that opposes and denies the reality of this life. Evil is set to overthrow. 

No man can read this story of the gift of Christ without an 
interest that quickly becomes personal. There is that in him which 
gives allegiance and love to Christ—a whole-hearted desire that He shall 
achieve and conquer. Yet there is that in him which doubts and denies. 
This cannot be. So we watch the fulfilment of this gift. We watch 
the shadows darken and the bondage of evil descend. We see Him 
crucified and we feel that that was inevitable. We expected that to 
happen after all. Here in the supreme effort, the gift of God had 
been rejected. The cup had been filled and offered only to be cast aside. 
Yet death did not hold Him after all. This cup which we take into our 
hands to-day is the cup of the new covenant. This cup which is the 
symbol of His dying is the symbol of His conquest. Where He failed, 
there He succeeded. Where evil did its worst, there He emerged 
triumphant. God has refused to take back His gift. There was no 
limit to the gift of this love of His. He will overcome and forgive to 
the uttermost 

You and I this day are witnesses to the truth of that We take 
His cup into our hand realizing again the wonder and the power of this 
gift. We did not expect that love could conquer the evil about us and 
within us. Yet it is true. He died for us. He was bruised for our 
iniquities. The chastisement of our peace was upon Him. He takes 
our sin and selfishness and cowardice upon Himself and loves us still 
with a love that means new life for us. Do you believe that? Does 
your heart leap with a new pulse at the wonder of it? Does your mind 
catch a new meaning of the purposes of life through this gift? Are 
you not His servant with full and glad consent? 

If so, then have the courage and the vision to use the cup which 
He has put into your hands. Interpret the unexpected and the 
mysterious by this Sacrament to which you have come. You have your 
own perplexity and burden—each of us has that. Let us see its beauty 
and not its fear. Let us understand its meaning and not its bafflement 
There are those here who are carrying a burden of failure and dis¬ 
appointment. You seek results for the labour and the sacrifice you 
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have given and results do not come. The sense of failure and of 
uselessness may be upon you. Bitterness may be entering into your 
soul. You come to Jesus Christ. He reminds you that this cup of His 
which He offers is one from which even He shrank. There is Gethsemane. 
“If it be possible let this cup pass from Me.” Yet out of that experience 
came His power to redeem. Let that be your understanding now. It 
is not without meaning that we are asked to face the sense of failure 
and the burden of disappointment. He has not set it there to mock us. 
It may seem a bondage that restricts our power. Believe Him that it 
is the way to victory for Him. There are those who come with a burden 
of sorrow and of pain. We often have to carry on our work when 
our own trouble seems to make it almost mockery. Our public life seems 
at variance with our private experience. Sorrow has darkened our life. 
Pain or anxiety has sapped the buoyancy and the energy of our living. 
There is no beauty in the cup we have found—only a strange and 
unexpected loneliness and fear. What, then, of Christ and His message? 
“ A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. . . . when we shall 
see Him there is no beauty that we should desire Him.” Only He 
knows why the burden of sorrow and of pain is laid upon us. But 
He does know. He Himself has borne it, is bearing it now. Has He 
not opened the gates of everlasting life because He knows the sorrow 
of love when death intervenes? Has He not shown us that He bears 
the more bitter sorrow of betrayal and hostility and yet becomes the 
Saviour of men? He puts His cup into our hands asking that we should 
trust Him that we may see its beauty and its meaning in His service. 

Above all, we come to Him with a sense of our unworthiness. He 
would reveal to us the beauty of life through His love. How dare we 
take this gift? As He stands before us now, our conscience is awake. 
Pride is broken. Blindness disappears. The ugliness and meanness 
and hypocrisy of our living are laid bare. How can we take this gift 
and all that it implies? 

Ah! but He knows all that. He knows us and yet He loves us 
and He offers us the cup which is the cup of life. 

“My blood so red for thee was shed, 

Come home again, come home again. 

You’ve gone astray, out of your way, 

Come home again, come home again.” 
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Is It Right To Call The Supreme Being ‘Shangti’? 

TI SHAN ROUGH 


If we wish to determine its exact meaning, we must trace it 
back to the original root from which the term is derived, and critically 
study the religious ceremonies of ancient times. 

The religious system of ancient China was a mixture of animism 
and ancestor worship. On these were based all the different forms 
of Chinese worship. Such religion is known as anthropomorphitism. 
The ancients clearly understood that heaven, earth, sun, moon, hills, rivers, 
and other natural phenomena were not personal beings, and so could not 
receive their oblations and sacrifices. The purpose of ceremonies and 
offerings was to please personal beings and since those objects were 
without personality, how could they accept worship and oblations? So 
they selected some ancient worthies, either rulers, heroes, or ancestors, 
whose virtue was considered similar to that of heaven, earth, and so 
on; and sacrificed to them as substitutes for those objects. This is 
the idea in ‘ P'ei-hsiang ’ (gj* $), which means to be considered worthy 
to receive and enjoy sacrifices. The study of this conception will lead 
us to the original root of the term ‘ Shangti.’ 

What does P’ei-hsiang mean? It means that men had no way 
to express a proper veneration towards natural phenomena, except 
ordinary human forms of expression, such as drinking, eating, singing, 
dancing, etc.; they therefore sought for personal beings who might be 
considered worthy to receive and enjoy their offerings. Those who 
were qualified to be the associate receivers of the sacrifice were those 
who could legislate for the people, give up their lives in the interest 
of official duty, overcome difficulties to save the country, prevent great 
calamities, and relieve (the people) in times of great crisis. These 
all had personality and were able to carry things through to the end. 
Such would be rulers, heroes and statesmen. 

The idea of anthropomorphitism is neglected in Chinese religious 
thinking. For example, when Chang Wen-chong (gR £ tt) sacrificed 
to Yuen-chii (jg jg) a kind of seabird outside the eastern gate of the 
capital city of the state of Lu, Chan-ch’in (Jg| ) declared that this 
was not in order, because the bird did not have the above-mentioned 
qualifications, and no personality with which to enjoy the sacrifice!! 
Now, the idea of the ancient Chinese people as to worshipping natural 
objects may be put like this: All sacrifices are human in significance; 
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HE term ‘ Shangti ’ (_fc #) appears very frequently in the 
Chinese classics, and because it is used as a substitute for the 
word ‘Shen’ many people have misunderstood its meaning. 
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if the object of worship is non-personal, it cannot accept the sacrifices, 
or act as an associate. For instance, north, east, south and west 
(or the four seasons) originally have no personality. If one desires 
to worship them, he must look for some person whose virtue and 
character are equal to those expressed through them to be their 
representative, or associate receiver. With regard to the East (or 
Spring) they adopted T’ai Hao (^ ) as * Ti' 2 and Kou Mang 

(4d 2£) as the (attending) Spirit, or Wood chief, (;£ IE); for 
the South (or Summer) they adopted Yen Ti ($ flfr) as Ti, and 
Chao Yang (jjj jjft) as the (attending) Spirit, or the Fire chief 
(A IE); for the West (or Autumn) they adopted Shao Hao (p Ml) 
as the Ti, and Nao Shou (jg- 1ft) as the (attending) Spirit, or the 
Metal chief (& jE) ; for the North (or Winter) they adopted 
Chwan Heuh (gg 3g) as the Ti, and Hsuan Ming (% g) as the 
(attending) Spirit, or the Water chief ($ j£). Tai Hao, Yen Ti, 
Shao Hao, and Chwan Heuh were ancient renowned rulers, and Kou 
Mang, Choo Yang, Nao Shou, and Hsuan Ming were powerful nobles. 
Thus we see that those deemed worthy to receive sacrifices as representa¬ 
tives were persons. Following out the same line of thought, we find 
Tai Tai ($ 86) as Spirit of the Fun River (#), Shih Ch’en (j| tC) 
as the Spirit of the constellation of Orion, and Hao Too (Jg :£,) 
as the Spirit of the Land. 

Since all natural phenomena had their representatives to receive 
worship for them, Heaven must have one too. But who would be 
suitable for this position? Most sinologues neglected this problem. 
Chang Chan-chao (51 *8 Hg) said that the representative of Heaven 
is Shangti, or Fuh Hsi ({£ ^).^ His idea was that Fuh Hsi’s name 
and position were most exalted. 

For this reason people dare not say his name. Therefore they 
called him ‘Shangti,’ i.e., 'The Ancient Ruler.’ This explanation 
seems to me to be possible of verification. Fuh Hsi was (probably) 
T’ai Hao, who had been set up as the Ruler of the East, with the 
‘Virtue of Wood’ (Ifc # IS £ ?J) probably because his merit 
was supreme, so that it was possible to accept him as the representative 
of Heaven. Sacrificial rites to Shangti were started by Hwang Ti 
a *). Before his reign there were many other rulers, heroes, or 
sages who ought to be reverently remembered. We have various other 
hints that “ Shang Ti ” certainly was an * ancient ruler ’ set up as the 
representative of Heaven (_fc ^). 

Now let us study these two characters (Ji ^) themselves: 

1. Shang (_E) sometimes means heaven (^). In the Charge 
to Prince Wan (% ft £ fr), Books of Chow, No. XXVIII, the 
Shou Ching says, "Carefully did they illustrate their virtue, till it 
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rose brightly on High.” The word ‘ High ’ in the original is Shang 
CL), and means heaven 

2. Sometimes J- means ruler. “A ruler is for the generous 

treatment of the people, and to provide a certain abode for them.”' 
[Poh diagram, Yih King (J^ #]).] The original word for * ruler * 

is Shang. 

3. Sometimes _L means ‘ancient’ or ‘old.’ “Militarism originated 
m ancient times.” [See Lu Shih Ch’un Ts’ew, Tang Ping, (g R 

® ;&).] The original word for ‘Ancient’ is Shang. 

II. Ti (#). 1. “A title given to the person who rules 
the country.” See Hsu Shih Shuo Wen (If R fft jfc). 

2. A ruler. [See Erh-ya (» *).] 

3. A deceased ruler. [See Li Ki Chu Li, (jffi |E ffi IB)*] 
“When his place is given to him in the ancestral temple, and his 
spirit-tablet is set up, he is called ‘Ti.’ ” 

Of course these two characters have yet other meanings. Here 
I only give some connected with the term ' Shang Ti/ When we 
study these two characters, we then realize that ‘ Shangti ’ does not 
refer to the great Spirit (jp# ft), but is a general term for ancient 
rulers. To illustrate this, I give the following:— 

A. Shang Ti is sometimes called ' Koo Ti ’ d ®), the ancient 

ruler; because Shang is sometimes synonymous with Koo (ancient), 
Shangti becomes Koo Ti. For example: “The Koo Ti commanded 
Woo T’ang to govern throughout the four quarters of his country” 
in an orderly manner. JEJJtfftlHJ#. US* 

(see Yuen-Niao, Hymns of Shang, Shih Ching). Here Koo Ti is the 
same as Shangti, that is, the ancient ruler, the associate of heaven.* 

B. Shang Ti also means Ancient Ruler . According to the Li Ki, 
when a spirit-tablet of the deceased ruler is set up in the temple, he 
is styled ‘ Ti/ So Shang Ti means the ancient ruler. For example: 
“ Chi Po said that which was bidden by Shang Ti [the ancient ruler, 
perhaps this means Shen Nung (j# Jj|)], my late master handed it 

down to me ” (« « a: it ± # m a % » # £*> * W> 
® * % !&)• (See Liu Chih Ch’ang Shiong Lung, Soo Wle.) 

C. An ancient renowned person (might) be called Shang Ti . 
It is a very honourable title. It is stated in the Doctrine of the Mean 
“ By the ceremonies of Chiao (JjO, the sacrifice to Heaven, and Shae 
(|fc), the sacrifice to earth, they served ‘ Shang Ti/ Shang Ti here is 
evidently plural. The Shae was the sacrifice to Hao Too as we already 
know. ’ But Hao Too was a son of Kung Kung Shih (jfcl R), who 
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had never been a ruler. He was given this honorable title Shang Ti 
because he had unusual merit. 

.D. Living rulers or kings might sometimes be spoken of as Shang 
Ti Because ‘Shang’ is synonymous with ‘Chuin’ ( 35 ), a sovereign, 
therefore Shangti could be used to designate contemporaneous human 
rulers. For example: “Shang Ti is grieved; do not approach him,” 
U * * H. * B m St H ® ']' Jt £ 40). (SeeWunLew, 

Shaou Yo, Shih Ching.) Here ‘ Shang Ti ’ refers to King Yew 

(|8| I) of the Chow dynasty who reigned from 780-769 B.C. And 
in the same book it is said, “ 0, illimitable Shang Ti, many are 

the perversities of the people; 0, stern Shang Ti, in thy decree are 

many punishments.” (g $ J: T R ± ® Jb 

$ ft £ 1$ • • • • U ■ :fc # 8 S.) Here “ Shang Ti ” means King 
Le (|S 3 E)i who reigned from 852-825 B.C. 

From these four incidents, we see clearly that Shang Ti is only 
an honourable title for deceased or living rulers. It does not include 
any spiritual meaning. Of the term Shangti (sometimes shortened to 
‘Ti’ or written Heo Ti, § ft, or Shen Heo 1$ £), when used 
in the classics, we cannot always decide whether it is a divine ruler or a 
human ruler, an ancient ruler or a contemporary ruler. This we can 
decide only from the context. Let us note the use of Ti (ft) in a 
passage from the Verses of the State of Ts’oo, called “Inquiring of 
Heaven,” by Chu P’ing ($| J3 Ji ( 8 J)- Here Ti is used in 
a number of ways:— 

A. We have Shangti or T’ien Ti. “Ti sent I-I (ij| $) to bring 
sorrow to the people of Hsia ” And “ Why didn’t Heo Ti attend and 
enjoy the offering of the fat of roasted flesh?” 

B. It means a ruler among men. “ Ti came down to investigate 
and met I-chih (fp Ti in this sentence means T’ang the Successful 
of the Shang dynasty. “ Because the snow goose was adorned with gems, 
Heo Ti enjoyed it.” Here Heo Ti also means T’ang the Successful. 
“Chi (|g) was the eldest son. Why did Ti throw him aside?” In 
this place, Ti means the Ruler Kuh (ft 1|), 2256 B. C. 

C. At times the meaning is obscure. “ P’ang K’eng (§2 £) 
prepared the pheasant, how can the ‘Ti’ enjoy it?” Here Ti either 
means the Ruler Yaou, or the ancient ruler, the associate of Heaven. 

We have seen clearly that Shang Ti means a sage accepted as the 
associate of Heaven; because Heaven has no personality, so cannot be 
reverenced. When we study the classics carefully, we note that when 
(they) wished to express activity, mostly they used the terms ‘Ti/ 
4 Shang Ti/ ‘ Koo Ti/ or 1 Heo Ti.’ When they wished to express 
will, they used the terms ‘Wen T'ien’ (Jb %), Merciful Heaven, 
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‘Hao T’ien (H 5£), Vast Heaven, Hwang T’ien (|[ %) f Glorious 
Heaven, or ‘ T’ien ’ alone. Moreover, the terms ‘ T’ien ’ and ‘ Ti 
or ‘ Hao T’ien ’ and ‘ Shangti ’; and ‘ Shen Hao ’ often appear at the 
same time in a sentence, or a paragraph. We may illustrate this from 
the Shu Ching. 

A. “I dared to petition Shang T’ien, Shen Hao (the spiritual 
ruler) to permit me to deal with the ruler of Hsia as a criminal.” 
See the Announcement of T’ang. (tfcHB S K i jff S IftH 
'fl JC> Ji 80 Here ‘Shen Hao’ and High Heaven appear at the 
same time. 

B. “To protect the inferior people, Heaven made for them rulers 

and teachers, that they might be able to assist Shangti in securing 
tranquillity everywhere.” See the Great Declaration (£ ff? T R> 
ft £ % ft £ », Notice 

again that Shangti and Heaven appear at the same time. 

C. “Throughout our western regions all placed in him their 

reliance, his fame ascended to Shangti; Ti approved and Heaven gave 
a supreme change to King Wen, to exterminate the great dynasty of 
Yin, and receive its great appointments.” See the Announcement to 
the Prince of K’ang (8 ffi ± ft ft ft * ffl ft J: * ft, % 

*.***♦.*»>• 

D. “ I have heard that of old time K’wan dammed up the floods 
of waters and thereby threw into disorder the five elements. Ti was 
thereby roused to anger and did not give him ‘ the Great Plan with 
its nine Divisions,’ wherefore the proper virtues of the various relations 
were left to go to ruin. K’wan was then kept a prisoner till his death, 
and Yu rose up to continue his undertaking. To him Heaven gave ‘ the 
Great Plan with its nine Divisions,’ and thereby the proper virtues of 
the various relations were brought forth in their order.” See the 
“Great Plan” 

46 % 1$, $ ft ift ®). Here Ti and Heaven appear at the 
same time. 

E. “ The King came to be the vice-regent of Shang Ti 5 , himself 

served in the midst of the land.” Tan said, “He built this great city, 
from henceforth he may be the associate of Hwang T’ien; from hence¬ 
forth he may carefully sacrifice to superior and inferior deities.” See 
the Announcement of the Duke of Shaou. J: ®> ft 

Again, 

“ Thus did they receive the true decree from Shangti, Hwang T’ien." 

Now, we have observed that Shangti and Heaven are distinct from 
each other. From the last example “they receive the true favouring 
decree from Shangti and Hwang T’ien,” we note that the terms Hwang 
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T'ien and Shang Ti cannot be read as Huang T’ien-Shang Ti; and 
T'ien and Ti sometimes cannot be read as “ T’ien-Ti.” 

Shangti is an ancient ruler who was the associate of Heaven. Be¬ 
cause he was the most exalted one, people would hesitate to call his 
name. So that after a long time no one knew for whom the name 
originally stood. Furthermore, later peoples made him supremely 
honorable and exalted him to equality with Heaven. Thus originally 
Heaven and Shangti were distinct. But later Shangti became the most 
honorable name which no one dared to mention. Thus when they 
offered sacrifices they set up a second ruler to be the associate of Shangti. 
This idea is just what Mr. Chang Chan-chao has said, “ The associate 
between us and the associate.” 

From the time of Hwangti, venerated rulers were numerous. Their 
descendants could not ignore some and respect others, so that they 
founded a system of double associates. 

There are four important sacrifices given in ‘ The Law of Sacrifices 
in the Li Ki/ ‘Ti’ (f§), ‘Chiao’ (3ft), ‘Choo’ (>fft), and ‘Chong' 
(S). These have a relation with the associates. At the beginning of 
the book, the following quotations are given:—“According to the law 
of sacrifice, the sovereign of the line of Yu, at the sacrifice of Ti (or 
the great associate sacrifice), gave the place of honour to Hwangti, and 
at the sacrifice of * Chiao' (or the border sacrifice) gave the place of 
honor to Kuh; at the sacrifice of ‘ Choo/ he sacrificed to Chwan Heuh 
as his ancestor (on the throne), and to Yao as his honoured predecessor 
at the sacrifice of ‘Chong.’ “The sovereigns of Hsia, at the cor¬ 
responding sacrifice, gave the place of honour also to Hwang Ti, and 
made Khwan the correlate at the border sacrifice; they sacrificed to 
Chwan Heuh as their ancestor and to Yu the Great as their honoured 
predecessor.” “ Under Yin, they gave the place of honour to Kuh, and 
made Ming the correlate at the border sacrifice; they sacrificed to Hsieh 
as their ancestor, and to T’ang as their honoured predecessor. “ Under 
Chow they gave the place of honour to Kuh, and made Ch'i the correlate 
at the border sacrifice; they sacrificed to King Wan as their ancestor, 
and to King Wu as their honoured predecessor.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Dare We Die? 

H. W. ROBINSON 

7HNE day when Jesus was talking with those first missionaries, 
I I his own disciples, he said, “ How shall we liken the Kingdom 

v of God? or in what parable shall we set it forth? It is like a 

grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown upon the earth, 
. . . groweth up. . . . so that the birds of the heaven can 
lodge under the shadow thereof.” In this parable we might well 
substitute “ Christian church on the foreign field ” for “ the Kingdom 
of God,” in which case the seed is represented by the foreign missionary 
and the mission organization. 

On another day when Jesus was with these same disciples and 
some other listeners he made this statement: “ Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it 
die, it beareth much fruit ” This but states the well-known fact that 
the seed is only a temporary thing. Its function is but for a season, and 
then it is finished. The seed exists only that there may be a new plant, 
and the plant is possible only as the seed fall into the earth and die. Isn’t 
it plain, then, that if the missionary and the mission organization are 
the seed of the church on the foreign field, their function is to die, or, 
if the word sounds harsh, to devolve, to disappear ? Devolution and 
disappearance are the functions and final goal for us as foreign 
missionaries. 

Most organizations or bodies of people rejoice with their growth 
and bemoan their decline. What is more pathetic than the gradual 
decline and disappearance of a race of people like that of the Hawaiian 
Islands? Each census tells the sad story that it is only a question of 
time till this happy race will be as the day that is past. Pathetic? Yes, 
for such a group, but not pathetic that we as missionaries face distinction 
as the goal of our organization. Rather, we rejoice at every bit of 
evidence which shows that we are making progress towards distinction. 
“ I must decrease, and he must increase ” is our motto, in which "he” 
is the native Christian and the indigenous church. Our function is 
that of the seed and, “ except the seed fall into the earth and die it abideth 
by itself alone, but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 

If then, we are the seed, we ought not to expect also to be the 
blossom, the blade and the ear. We are only one part of the 
living growing organism and have our own particular function to 
perform. What is the nature of the seed and what is its function? 

In the first place, the seed ought to be the best that the plant 
produces. When the farmer husks his com he saves for the next year's 
planting only the most excellent ears. Only the ears which are of good 
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size and well filled to the very tips with perfect kernels are fit for seed. 
And when these fully developed golden ears are braided into traces they 
are a sight to gladden the farmer’s heart. They are to him the symbol 
of hope. The winter’s wind may blow and the grain in the storehouse 
may disappear but with those golden traces beside the kitchen door 
the owner’s heart need have no fear. He has selected his best and in 
due time a new crop will be ready for the harvest. 

Unfortunately, those who select the seed for the foreign mission 
field do not have absolute power of choice; the ears have some voice in 
the matter themselves, and it sometimes seems that the selector of the 
seed for the foreign mission field has to be satisfied with a little less 
than the best. But whether we who have been selected are the best or 
not we ought to be the best, for the work which we have been called 
to do demands the best that the mother plant can produce. Even though 
we may not be that best, in the eyes of those who selected us, we were the 
best that was available at the time we were selected. Are we living up 
to that high standard? We certainly are unworthy of the honor that 
has been conferred upon us unless we are living at our very best. That 
honor, and the tasks that confront us, demand the best that we have— 
they demand more: they demand the best that we have, and are, plus 
a desire to be better. Shame on us if we ever are satisfied to be as 
good as the average! Except the seed be of superior quality how 
can you expect a thrifty plant? 

In" the second place, the function of the seed is to keep out of 
sight. Its place is not on top where it may be seen by passers-by, it 
belongs down in the soil. If the golden yellow corn, hanging on the 
front porch of the farmer’s home and admired by those who see it, had 
a chance to express its own preference it probably would not choose 
to be buried in the ground, We who are missionaries can easily 
understand the reason. It isn’t easy to stand back and let someone else 
do things that we could do better, but the longer we insist that we be 
allowed to take the lead in everything the longer it will be necessary 
for us to be out here. The plant can’t be expected to develop as it 
should unless the seed perform its own function rather than try to 
take the place of some other part of the plant. It isn’t the function 
of the seed to determine absolutely what the form of the plant shall 
be. To a certain extent this is determined by the seed, but the 
atmosphere, including the sun and the winds, as well as the soil, has 
something to say about the development of the plant. If these elements 
are favorable we know that it is possible to improve the plant, and 
men like Luther Burbank have demonstrated that remarkable feats can 
be achieved along these lines. Is it not possible that the Christian 
church in China may become a better type of Christianity than the 
world now knows if we as missionaries learn to keep our place and let 
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it develop as the forces outside ourselves may determine? Where can 
one find a better atmosphere, or a more favorable soil, than we have 
right here in China for the kind of a plant we wish to see developed? 
God grant that we may not spoil the Gardener's plans by forgetting that 
our place is down in the soil and we are not the blade nor the blossoms— 
we are the seed. 

The National Christian Conference held in Shanghai last spring 
marks an epoch in the history of Christian missions in China. How 
shall we liken it or in what parable shall we set it forth? Was it not 
like the shaking of the tree in early autumn to see what kind of fruit 
is being produced ? There may have been those who felt that the flavor 
of the new fruit was not quite as much like the fruit from the mother 
tree as they would like to have, but all forward-looking missionaries 
must have felt that the flavor of the new fruit was of a most excellent 
variety. We don’t want the same kind that has been produced before; 
we want a better variety. The Conference gave us much reason for 
believing that a superior quality is being produced. It has a flavor all 
its own, and it looks as though the “ climatic conditions ” in China are 
decidedly in favor of a type of Christianity which may bring new life 
to the Christian church throughout the world. 

Having had this privilege of learning that an excellent quality 
of fruit is maturing on the branches above, it behooves us missionaries 
to crawl down into ground deeper than ever. Except the roots of the 
plant drink freely of the realities of life the fruit cannot mature. God 
be praised for the opportunities that we have here in China, and for 
the evidences that progress is being made. It won't be easy for us 
who love limelight, leadership and longevity to devolve, disappear and 
die, but “except the seed fall into the ground and die it abideth by 
itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 


Work Amongst the Miao in South-west China 

W. H. HUDSPETH 

E HE Miao, who are possibly the oldest of the pre-Chinese races, have 
their real home in Kweichow province, though they extend also 
into Yunnan, western and southern Szechwan, south-west Hunan, 
Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. They are divided into a great many 
tribes, numbering, it is said, with oriental exaggeration, more than seventy. 
They are often called from the colour of their dress, as black Miao 
(S *), flowery Miao (H ®), white Miao (£j ®) and magpie Miao 
(jft $ &); the dark blue and white costume of their women suggests 
the magpie. The most numerous and most important of these tribes are 
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the black Miao in the south-east of Kweichow and the flowery Miao in 
the west and north-west of Kweichow and east and south-east of Yunnan. 
Their habits, customs and language differ widely from those of the 
Chinese. They are nomads and are seldom found in large numbers 
together. The majority are miserably poor and always live on the 
verge of starvation. 

In this brief article I wish to state what has been done amongst 
this primitive people and to indicate new developments. 

It was not till the year 1896 that definite efforts were made to reach 
and evangelize the Miao. In the years 1903-1904 a mass movement 
commenced amongst the flowery Miao, but this has now come to an 
end and much of teaching and leading and loving sympathetic en¬ 
couragement needs to be done. 

What has been done? 

(a) Two missions are mainly responsible for work amongst the 
Miao. The China Inland Mission have established centres at Kopu 
(# *6), An-shun-fu ($ )(g iff), Ta-ting-fu g Jff), An-p’ing 
(3c ¥)> P’ang-hai (Jg §), Kwei-yang (g pg) and Chen-yiian-fu 
(j| 1 ff) in Kweichow; Wu-ting-chow (I£ ^ *m) in Yunnan, and 
Yung-ning ®) in Szechwan. 

The United Methodist Mission has its main base at Stonegateway 
(5 P! ft) in Kweichow with between thirty and forty out-stations. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has done its part by making 
every effort to meet the needs of the missionaries. Without the generous 
assistance of this great society the evangelization of the Miao tribes 
would have been greatly restricted. 

(b) The Miao dialects have been learnt. The New Testament 
and part of the Old Testament (the Psalms and hero stories) have been 
translated. Miao-English and En^lish-Miao dictionaries, grammars, 
catechisms, hymns and tracts have been made. A number of missionaries 
speak Miao fluently. This was essential as a majority of Miao women 
and children know no Chinese. 

(c) Scores of churches have been opened, the expense of such 
buildings being met in great part by the Miao themselves. A large 
band of preachers and teachers has been trained and these have proved 
themselves especially loyal. There are between fifty and sixty ts’u-teng 
schools, four kao-teng schools and middle school work has been com¬ 
menced at Stonegateway. Seven flowery Miao boys have graduated in 
middle schools and two of these are now studying medicine in the 
Chengtu University medial school. And eighteen years ago none of 
these flowery Miao had seen the inside of a book! 

(d) Tens of thousands of Miao have been reached and evangelistic, 
educational and medial work is being done. Nearly fifteen thousand 
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Miao have been baptized. I do not know how many adherents we 
reckon in all. I should think that 70,000 would not be an overestimate. 
The area over which the work extends is many thousands of square 
miles. 

Whole communities which a few years ago were ignorant, degraded 
and unspeakably immoral are now pure and Christian. Hundreds of 
villages have become nominally Christian. In these villages whisky and 
opium have been banished and the open and shameless immoralities of 
the past entirely put down. Amongst the flowery Miao, before Christian 
work was commenced, there were no pure women. Now pure women are 
numbered in thousands. Of those who eighteen years ago had never 
seen a book thousands are now able to read. Bible schools are frequently 
held and the most intelligent of the Christians have read through their 
New Testaments. There is still much ignorance but all know that 
Christianity means no whisky and clean living. Out of the old mud 
huts and filthy villages a new people is emerging. 

With such an extensive work there have arisen a great number of 
problems but none of these has been insurmountable. Such problems 
have taught us invaluable lessons, one being that a mass movement 
must be followed up by tenacious and persistent teaching. Otherwise 
the mass movement will fail. After years of testing a number of the 
baptized have fallen away to their heathen practices but such lapses 
have been comparatively few. 

It is interesting to note that the Roman Catholic Church has 
accomplished little amongst the Miao. Though they have made several 
attempts their attempts have been singularly unsuccessful. 

A feature of the conversion of these people which might be 
emphasized is the desire they feel to testify, to all they know, concerning 
the new religion. Many of them, before they had seen a missionary, had 
given up whisky and immorality, and were living reformed lives. 

Another noticeable feature is the help given by unpaid workers. In 
several hundred hamlets and villages services are regularly led by the 
local brethren who give their services readily and freely. 

A third characteristic that arrests attention is the generous way 
in which these people support their preachers, teachers, churches and 
schools. In this they can give many lessons to our Chinese brethren. 
Unfortunately we missionaries have not harnessed this natural generosity 
of the Miao and we have failed to make the greatest possible use of 
it. Past mistakes, however, will guide us in the days that are ahead of us. 

The whole story of the Miao work reads much like early church 
history. To those of us who are in the work the Prophet’s words seem 
peculiarly appropriate, “Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, 
and instead of the briar shall come up the myrtle tree.” “ Old things 
have passed away, and behold, all things are become new.” 
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The newest developments are the opportunities for work amongst 
the Miao in the south of Yunnan from such Chinese cities as Li-an-fu, 
Mengtsz, and K’ai-hwa-fu stretching away to the south into Tongking. 
This will be a gold mine to the mission that has sufficient vision and 
sufficient heart to take up such work. 

During the past three years there has been an awakening amongst 
the white or ch’uan Miao ()\\ ffl) who inhabit north-east Yunnan, 
north-west Kweichow and southern Szechwan. These Miao are in¬ 
fluenced by such towns as Suifu and Luchow near to which a great 
number of white Miao are to be found. The China Inland Mission 
are evangelizing these people from Yungning. The United Methodist 
Mission have twelve preachers and teachers working amongst them 
making their centre at Chenhsiong. A few months ago there came to 
one of our chapels in a single day representatives from one hundred and 
seventy-five families. They came asking to be taught the Jesus religion. 
No missionary has yet visited these particular villages where on Sundays 
there are services attended by between four and five hundred people. 

There is still much to be done amongst the Miao of West China. 
Many thousands are yet to be won but all the mission centres are at 
their wits' end for workers. The opportunities which now present 
themselves may not wait. Is this not a time when the Church of God 
should press forward and prosecute this work with the zeal with which 
the war in Europe was prosecuted? 

+ • m " » . 

The Woman’s Viewpoint 

(Continuing “ Woman's Work in the Far East ”) 


“Feeling Aroused on Seeing Some of My Classmates 

Baptized” 

RUTH PARKER 

m HIS quaintly Wordsworthian title may be fittingly followed by 
an explanatory preface such as the poet delighted to use. It 
was used as the subject of a short paper by a member of the 
senior class of the Normal School of Hygiene and Physical 
Education of the Young Women’s Christian Association of China in 
Shanghai, the writer being one of four girls in the class who have not 
yet made a public confession of their Christian faith. Two of the four 
are waiting only until they can further prepare their families to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the stand that they desire to take, and the two 
others declare their position very clearly in the papers that follow. 
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The first paper, “ Feelings Aroused,” was written by a rather shy 
student with a jolly strain of whimsicality which made her popular 
with her classmates. She seldom volunteered in class, and until I read 
this paper I had no clue to the really earnest thinking she was doing. 
She writes:— 

“ Who does not want to be a pure and highly respected personality? 
But situations are so bad and men are so dangerous and our will is so 
weak in decision that, although we are willing to develop spiritually, 
still we are oppressed by those outward conditions. This is a great 
pity. In spite of the fact that this is the present condition, nine of 
my classmates have finally overcome this and want to get out of all 
this wickedness, and they have just been baptized. Thus my sisters’ 
will power is very strong, they are brave, they are bravely going forward. 
I sincerely admire them. This behaviour of my sisters is really the 
glory of the work of this school. I honor them not only for themselves, 
but for our own nation. At that time I felt I would really like to salute 
them with my hands up and thank God, because these classmates who 
have been baptized will do a great deal of good to our people, because 
they are going to work with Jesus Christ. They will have Jesus Christ’s 
sorrow, and they will have the happiness of Jesus Christ. Whenever 
I think of this I cannot help feeling sad for myself. I came at the 
same time and studied in the same class. Now these sisters have 
consecrated their lives to God. I know their mind. There is nothing 
there but the truth of God, and their hearts must be very happy. 

“Now you go out. You must do the will of God. You must 
spread the gospel to all the people of our nation. It has been said 
that only Christianity can save the world, but if you have no true 
Christians to act accordingly, Christianity means nothing. Now my 
sisters, you are selected by God. You must use all your energies to 
go forward and to do great work, and I myself will follow your steps 
and become close to God, and I pray for this every day and night.” 

The second paper, given only in part, “ The God I Believe,” strays 
rather far afield from its title and is to my mind the more impressive 
for that. This student, a graceful, light-hearted slip of a girl, comes 
from a home, environment where there is as yet no sympathy with 
Christianity. She is, and recognizes herself to be, too immature in 
her faith to meet the besetting difficulties that would attend any attempt 
on her part to take a definite stand as a follower of Jesus Christ; but 
her intentions are perfectly clear, and I think that she will yet justify 
our faith. 

“Before I came here I never heard about God and truth or the 
power of Jesus Christ. I never studied the Bible. Sometimes I heard 
it said that Christianity is a superstition, but I never took it into my 
mind to think about it. 
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“ When I came to this school everything is different. Every day 
we study the Bible. We have people come every week to speak to us. 
I feel that we are all closely related. We work together, we study 
together, we play together, we are all together. I think, what makes 
this? It is God holding us together. 

“ Last week we had several baptized. I ask myself why I am 
not one of them. I am not up to that. I would not be prepared. I 
would be hypocritical. So I must wait. But I decided inwardly that 
I would try. I would behave according to the light I have, and later 
on I hope to be able to call myself a Christian.” 

The baptismal service of which both these girls write was deeply 
impressive. It took place in Union Church, Shanghai, and was conducted 
by Dr. Cheng Ching Yi, whose beautiful solemn words created an earnest 
response even from those who did not understand Mandarin. Because 
these candidates for baptism were about to scatter to their home towns and 
to the schools where they were to teach, it was thought better to construe 
the baptism as signifying a definite union with the Christian Church 
at large, to be followed as soon as possible by established membership 
in a local church. To some this made the service the more impressive, 
as if, they said, these young converts were directly joining the great 
Church Invisible, with no earthly intermediary. They were lovely to 
look at, these girls, dressed in their Chinese dress of white or very 
pale colors, with which their black hair, beautiful in its simple arrange¬ 
ment, made an attractive contrast. Their faces are alight with a joyous 
and yet deeply serious consciousness of the great spiritual adventure to 
which they were dedicating their whole lives; and the earnestness of 
their response to Dr. Cheng’s questions was very significant. Several 
of the juniors said afterwards that they would henceforth look forward 
to such a service when they would follow' the example of those elder 
sisters of theirs. 

The conditions which preceded and entered into the making of this 
hour are interesting. It happened rather early in the year that a 
discussion arose in the senior Bible class as to what constituted a 
Christian, whereupon a girl who later, in this service of baptism, took 
this name upon herself, declared that no one should call herself a 
Christian who was not perfectly true and pure and added that she herself 
was struggling to free her life from wrong-doing in order that she 
might become a follower of Jesus Christ. In the Morning Watch prayer 
meetings conducted by the girls themselves they did in very truth evidence 
a hunger and thirst after righteousness, a quest for Christian character, 
which found expression in definition by helpful and sympathetic criticisms 
which they made one of another. This was their own plan which seems 
to have justified itself by its fruitfulness. The second outstanding fact 
is that these students in taking an outward stand as Christians were 
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led thereto by no persuasion on the part of their teachers. Earnestly 
as we desired that end, we refrained scrupulously from any personal 
urging, but on the other hand pointed out repeatedly that their way 
would be beset with difficulties, some of which were definitely foreseen 
and others of which were lurking in future relationships with non- 
Christian families and communities. Therefore are we the more certain 
that these girls were acting under the very impulse of the spirit of God. 
As step by step they found their way through the valley of decision it 
was for us who stand by a deep experience to watch the guiding power 
of that spirit to which they were trusting themselves. 

It may be worth while to consider some of the other human elements 
that went into the making of these Christians. These students had come 
to our school only two years ago from government institutions, and 
they had Come, most of them, with an active prejudice against Christianity, 
or with a proud agnosticism towards all religion. As one of them 
remarked they had come to us with the avowed purpose of getting 
something for themselves, and they were leaving with a passion to give 
their full measure of service to China in the name and spirit of their 
newly found God and Master. 

The papers already quoted have indicated something of the program 
of religious education in the school:—daily morning worship with an 
especial service once a week led by an outside speaker; regular Sunday 
services; a Bible class meeting twice a week as part of the required 
course, and a Young Women's Christian Association under especially 
able and consecrated leadership. The president was a girl who had 
graduated from a mission school and who lived her faith with rare 
consistency. In addition we had for some weeks a volunteer Bible 
class on “What it Means to be a Christian,” meeting Sunday mornings 
and joined by every girl in school. Perhaps most important as an aid 
to earnest thinking was a question box which the girls used freely and 
anonymously, and in addition there was a constant demand for personal 
interviews, often a group of three or four coming with the same question 
which they had discussed among themselves. The searching nature of 
these inquiries may be seen from the following, which came to us 
either directly from the students or by way of the question box 

1. If God raised up Moses to lead out the Hebrews from bondage, why 
doesn’t He supply China with great leaders, wKen she so sorely needs 
them? Why does He not deliver Korea? 

2. If God’s spirit is still working in the world, why are there no men 
(prophets) as great as these Old Testament characters? 

3. If the story of Elijah’s conflict is true, why cannot we demonstrate 
God's power by calling down fire from Heaven as he did? If it is 
not true, of what value is it? 
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4. Why should we moderns study this old history which is so hard to 
understand? Why is there no modern Bible? 

5. I cannot believe there is a God. What proof is there? 

6. Can God really take souls to Heaven? What proof is there? 

7. God loves all people equally. I believe this, therefore I have two 
questions. First, what is the difference between a Christian and a non- 
Christian? God will take care of us; why should we become Christians? 
Second, if we try to do good and be good, is not that enough? Why 
join the Christian society? 

8. Why are Christians so weak and hypocritical? (This question was 
asked repeatedly the first of the year, more especially by students 
coming from Government Schools, who had had no first-hand contact 
with Christianity.) 

9. What general and essential truths must one know in order to live a 
life according to the teachings of Christ? How can you estimate the 
success of a life? If you want to influence a person to become a 
Christian, what moral standard, what kind of feeling, influence, or 
spiritual power must you have to pour into that person’s life? 

10. Why do we see the wicked prospering? 

11. I wish to know more about God. Is there any other way than by 
reading the Bible and praying? 

12. Was the resurrection of Jesus physical or spiritual? Why does he 
never let us see him to-day? 

13. Why do we not have such a spirit as those early Christians? Is it 
because we refuse to have it? 

14. I do not feel the reality of God. I wish I could have a more thorough 
explanation. 

It is very apparent that an understanding of the possible answers 
that could be made to these questions would frequently be dependent 
on a background altogether lacking in the questioners, such as, a know¬ 
ledge of history, secular and religious, an understanding of the evolutional 
nature of the religion of the Old Testament, and an elementary familiarity 
with modern psychology. In general we pursued the policy of giving a 
simple, straightforward answer, even though we knew that to the student 
it would not be altogether comprehensible. At least she knew that 
there was an answer to be made and that she was being met with sincerity 
and sympathy. We did not hesitate on occasion to say, "We do not 
know,” and thereupon tried to teach the truth that to know that we 
don’t know what we don’t know is the beginning of knowledge. It 
was our aim to put our students in the way of answering their own 
questions as far as possible and to train them to distinguish between 
the trival and the fundamental in their search for truth. 

Finally, the harvest of the year’s work is most certainly related to 
one other influence, or channel of influence. Much in the life and 
spirit of our school life can be explained only as an answer to prayer. 
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which calls to our most thankful remembrance the intercessions of 
those on this side of the sea and the other, and of those in this world 
and the world to come, whose creative faith is day by day bringing the 
Life of the Spirit ever more abundantly into the lives of the girls of 
China. 


The Biola Preaching Bands and Women’s Work 

EDITH CONCHE 

People in all parts of China are of course not as familiar with the 
work of the Biola Bands as are we in Hunan. These Bands are supported 
by the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, hence the name “ Biola/’ Their 
principal object is the evangelization of Chinese by Chinese, and 
incidentally they train preachers for the work. A “ Band ” consists of 
twelve Chinese men working under a Chinese leader without foreign 
supervision. This last clause expresses -the distinctive feature of the 
Keller Bands; though they work in connection with the local church 
of whatever denomination, the leader is responsible to one foreigner only, 
Dr. Keller in Changsha. It is not a case of the foreign missionary 
taking out his Chinese helpers, and doing work on foreign lines, but 
a Chinese leader with Chinese ideas, a leader who is wise enough to 
“lead from behind,” and so develop his men. 

The witness of the lives of these men is very considerable. They 
live amongst the people, they are known and read of all men, and 
separated from their homes and families they live pure, strenuous, self- 
denying lives which procure a hearing for their words. 

The procedure of the Band is this. They come to some un¬ 
evangelised town or large village, rent a couple of rooms in an inn r 
and settle down to work. Their daily routine is mapped out. They 
rise at dawn; Bible study and devotion occupy them till nine o’clock 
when they have breakfast. Then they are sent out two and two to do 
house to house visiting. Their object is to visit every house in every 
street, and speak to each person in the house. They return at four for 
the second and last meal of the day. At dusk there is the daily preaching 
service, at which the men speak in turn. 

When this town or village has been thoroughly worked, an attack 
is made on the outlying country districts. The men are sent out two 
and two to work in the surrounding villages, though naturally as a 
rule better results are gained in the places where the Band has lived. 
Before they leave arrangements are made for conserving the results 
of their work. Those professing belief are linked up with the nearest 
Church. If the place is large enough, and the demand sufficient, an 
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endeavour is made to send out an evangelist to take permanent charge. 
The Christians will probably have already rented for themselves a little 
prayer place of some sort. If the town is at no great distance from 
a church, say 20 or 25 li away, the Christians will be expected to walk 
this distance each Sunday. This is where the women’s problem starts. 

Let us take a concrete instance and tell the story of one village. 
South Hunan is a land of hills and valleys, and streams that run 
among the hills. There are wild brigand-haunted mountains, picturesque 
wooded hills, fruitful valleys, fertile plains, walled cities, and populous 
villages. Your parish runs into thousands of square miles, you can 
travel for two or three days together, and rarely meet a woman who 
has heard the Name of Christ, much less one who believes on Him. 

The people are a sturdy agricultural population, tilling their own land 
which has been theirs for hundreds of years. “Strangers” are those 
who have been resident in the country for only ten or twenty generations. 
Poor they are, for though the soil is rich productive methods of 
agriculture are primitive in the extreme, and they drag but a bare 
subsistence from the soil. 

One Chinese village is much like another. This one is surrounded 
by weird stone bluffs. A few li away are the Yao mountains where the 
Aborigines live. Round the village runs a little stream which yet 
supplies its quota of rafts to those which ultimately float across the 
Tung Ting Lake and down the Yangtze. The plan of a Chinese village 
is truly a Chinese puzzle. Somebody’s pigstye is exactly opposite 
somebody else’s front door. Narrow lanes run between the blind walls 
of windowless houses, all so exactly alike that to find one’s way anywhere 
is a feat indeed. There is the usual street with a few shops close to the 
usual street with a few inns, but the real business of life, the serious 
buying and selling, is reserved for the fair or market held every three 
days. 

They had never seen a foreigner, and one almost dreaded the first 
visit. The dogs gave one the customary howling welcome, but the 
women were quite different from usual. They took no interest in one’s 
clothes, one’s age, or one’s appearance. One of the first things they 
said was “We are sinners, you have come to help us. Thank you for 
coming.” And one wondered why in the eleven years we had been 
going about in various places, none of them had ever before said 
“Thank you for coming.” When at last we had a chance to sit down 
and talk about it all, they had some wonderful stories to tell. One 
woman had been on the point of becoming a vegetarian, had paid her 
dollar, and in Hsia Kwan a dollar is a dollar, and then the preachers 
came. Like Lydia of old, the Lord opened her heart, and she believed. 
Her husband and other members of the family also believe. One after 
another they came with stories like the Acts of the Apostles. They had 
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wonderful instances of healing through prayer. It was nothing un¬ 
common for some outsider to stop us in the street, and ask us to come 
and pray over someone who was ill. The Christians turned to God in 
difficulties of every kind as naturally as a child turns to its mother. 

The results of the preaching work have to be conserved. It is 
done in this way. When the Rand feels that its work in a place is done, 
a list of names is handed to the missionary in charge of the main station. 
He arranges for the new Christians to have further teaching and testing. 
They are first put oh trial, and later prepared for baptism in accordance 
with the custom of that church. Suppose such a case as this, one which 
actually exists in our own district at present. Around one of our out- 
stations seven subsidiary outstations have sprung up in different 
directions. They are in a radius of from ten to twenty-five li, which 
means that the men can easily walk in to service on Sundays. But what 
about the women? Many of them too believe, they have given up 
their idols, watched their once beloved Kwan-yins go up in flames with 
perfect equanimity, but how is their future to be guaranteed? Is it 
likely that without any opportunity for worship, without further instruc¬ 
tion these women will not relapse? If they relapse, the children will be 
more devout idolaters than their parents were, and will the husbands 
stand firm ? In this particular instance we hope to deal with the problem 
as follows. Let one of the women missionaries from the main station 
move out to the central outstation with her Biblewomen in training. Let 
them live there for two or three months, the longer the better. Let 
the Biblewomen be scattered amongst the villages for a week at a time, 
coming back in between for spells of study and teaching. Special 
arrangements could be made for a little service in each place on Sunday, 
till the women have got so accustomed to a Christian Sunday that in 
the future they will insist on their own or somebody else’s husband taking 
such a service each week. That is our plan, it remains to be seen how 
it will work out. 

We seem to be faced with two great problems in women’s work, 
first, how to teach the women who are or ought to be Christians; and 
secondly, how to reach the mass of non-Christian women. With regard 
to the first it would be interesting to know whether any Church feels 
that it is dealing adequately with this problem in its main stations and 
its outstations. And yet we all realise the intense importance of winning 
the whole family, the unit in China, to the Christian faith. The attitude 
of some of the churches on this matter is distinctly unscriptural. We 
are told that “no man may deliver his brother,” yet there is a prevalent 
idea that any man can save his wife by being in the church himself. 
One missionary said “The women could learn nothing in any case, so 
we just baptise them when their husbands come in.” Another church 
in a large capital city provided four foreign women whose whole time 
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was given up to running a girls' middle and normal school of forty-six 
girls, (a most useful institution). For its women’s work consisting 
of a women’s school with one or two Biblewomen in training, as well 
as twenty other scholars, teaching and instructing the Christian women, 
preaching and visiting the heathen, one lady of sixty was considered 
sufficient, or at least she was the only person provided to do the work. 
About twelve years ago we happened to stay over Sunday at an out- 
station of another Mission. Things were not very far on then, but 
there were some Christians and many heathen. Among the former 
were two women who could repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and who knew a 
very little of Christian doctrine. After ten years by accident we spent 
a second Sunday there. The work had obviously grown much; there were 
many more Christian men, our two lady friends were still there, the only 
women Christians. We could not discover that their knowledge had 
grown considerably, but they were hardly to blame for that. The 
Preacher’s wife herself was absolutely ignorant and unbaptised. To 
answer the charge that Chinese women cannot learn anything, one may 
mention that we had with us on that visit five Christian women who 
ten years previously were uninstructed heathen women, but who had 
with us been attending a Conference of our church, and who had been 
able to speak intelligently at mixed meetings on matters regarding our 
church life and work. That was because they happened to belong to 
one of our stations where for years it had been possible to make adequate 
arrangements for all branches of women’s work. But such is no more 
the rule in our mission than in others. Speaking of some of our own 
outstations one of our men remarked, “The Christian women are nothing 
more than baptised heathen.” 

One difficulty is undoubtedly the girls’ schools. I don’t want to 
“wave the Red Rag” when I say so, but we all know it. These schools 
are a regular octopus, they stretch out their long tentacles and drag 
you in whether you will or not. You know how we began them in the 
early days when we could find no teachers. The elderly gentleman who 
slept so many hours a day in the teacher’s desk supplied the place of 
one, while the scholars decorated the walls with “students’ handwork” 
so that they had to be white-washed every term. Then you had to hold 
their -little grubby fingers and teach them to write 12 3. Now-a-days 
when we have these smart young ladies from other places who set the 
fashions in skirts and sleeves for all the ladies of the town, they still 
want you. Now it is to teach English or chemistry or the organ. How 
we rejoice to see our scholars growing up; they are the cleanest, nicest- 
looking girls in the town. If they are not how does it happen that all 
the boys' schools should have business at our end of the town just as 
we are going to church each Sunday ? And then how one rejoices when 
those sheafs of exam results come in. It is good to reflect that we 
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are training the mothers of the future. Only there are mothers in 
the present. 

Then there is the larger and more difficult problem of preaching 
the Gospel to the unevangelised mass of women in city, town, and 
country. To meet this could nothing be done in a large way, something 
outside the ordinary work of the churches, for it is manifestly impossible 
for them to meet this need. Could something be done on the lines of 
the Biola Bands with some modification making them more suitable 
for women's work? There seems to be so much money for every kind 
of good works, camps, conferences, social work, and so little for the 
simple preaching of the Gospel. There are so many missionaries, but 
a missionary is no longer a preacher of the Gospel. We come out 
expecting to preach the Gospel, but so many other activities claim us. 
That matters little if we can provide capable Chinese helpers to do the 
preaching, as they do it much better than we do. 

To sum up our needs they seem to be; (1) More foreign women 
for ordinary evangelistic and church work apart from institutions. 
(2) More native Biblewomen. These are difficult to get, suitable 
women are rare, married women have home ties, single women do not 
exist, widows are our great hope. (3) More trained wives of workers. 
We must recognise how useful these young women can be, and see to 
it that our workers’ wives are fitted to be helpers in the work. One 
church refuses to grant certificates to students from its training colleges 
unless the wives are Christians, and can read their Bibles. 

We are faced with great problems to which we can see no solution. 
But one remembers a few years ago what a burden were those unevange¬ 
lised souls in that good South land with its walled cities and teeming 
villages, and then came the Biola Bands to solve the problem. For 
the women’s problem there is a solution. He who is almighty will find 
a way even for them. 


On the Death of a Christian 

(This poem was written to commemorate the death of Loh Phoo-z 
of Zak-daung who died in our Mission-hospital shortly after her baptism. 
Her last words were exactly as here given.) 

A woman, you, straight, strong and simple, true 
To all the country-virtues you have known. 

Into your face the honest sun has shown. 

The earth has taught your hands what women do. 

But now all this is ended and for you 

Has come the moment when you stand alone— 

Forgetting the chance form in which it’s grown, 
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MODERN VOCATIONS In CHINA—NURSING. 

DAVID GREGG HOSPITAL, CANTON. 

Eleven of sixteen babies under two weeks’ old in the hospital. 
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Your soul starts forth unhampered, brave and new. 

Your mother would detain you, stands and calls 

Your name. “Child, do you hear me?” “No,” you say. 
Your husband speaks. His voice unheeded falls, 

As if you heard strange music, far away. 

“The Christ—and do you know the Christ?” With slow, 
Glad emphasis you breathe, “The Christ T know.” 

Louise S. Ham. mono. 


Obituary 


F. W. Bailer 


Chinese language has been bereaved; for who has not been under 
obligation to him as a Chinese scholar and author ? In his “Primer," with 
its companion volume, “An Idiom a Lesson,” his “Sacred Edict,” his 
“Dictionary” and his “Vocabulary of the New Testament,” the fruit 
of much patient toil, he has shared his knowledge with all and made 
easier the path of every learner. Twenty-two years ago, his scholarship 
was recognised by his appointment as a member of the Revision 
Committee on the Mandarin Bible, and in acknowledgment of the value 
of the service rendered he was in 1915 made a Life Governor of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and later a Vice-President of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland and a Life Mend>er of the American 
Bible Society. 

One of the first students to enter the Institute established in London 
by the late Dr. Grattan Guinness for the training of missionaries, he 
arrived in China before he had reached the age of twenty-one years, 
and from the first gave himself diligently to the study of the Chinese 
language, combined with contact with the people and personal effort for 
their salvation. He travelled widely in China, visiting at least nine 
provinces during his first ten years residence in the country, when 
pioneer journeys involved much privation and peril. Ever a ready 
speaker in English, he was surpassed by few as a speaker of Chinese. 
As a man, he had a great capacity for friendship, and there was a 
charm about his personality which, together with the sterling qualities 
of his mind and heart, endeared him to a wide circle. As a Christian 
missionary, he was earnest, purposeful, sincere, humble, loyal to principle 


m 


N the death of Frederick William Bailer, who passed away 
peacefully at the China Inland Mission on August 12, 1922, after 
nearly forty-nine years of service in.China, every student of the 
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and unflinching in his devotion to Christ. He left the following 
declaration of his faith:— 

“I pass from this world in the following belief:—That Jehovah. God 
of Israel, in the Trinity of His Sacred Person. Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, is the only living and true God; and that all gods outside Him, called 
by whatsoever name, are false. That Jesus Christ is true God, true Man; 
and that He came from Heaven and suffered on the cross, offering Himself 
as an all-sufficient Sacrifice for sin. That I trust in His precious blood 
to the complete exclusion of all else, for pardon, holiness and Heaven. That 
the Old and New Testament Scriptures are the very Word of God; 
fully inspired and worthy of our utmost confidence. This I have proved 
in regard to things temporal and things spiritual. And finally I desire to 
testify to the goodness and faithfulness of God, Whose Word I have 
proved true and Who is abundantly worthy to be trusted.’* (Signed) 
F. W. Ballf.r. 

James Stark. 


Our Book Table 


“Translations from thf, Chinese.” By Christopher Morley. George H. Doran 
Company. tYczv York, 1922. Octavo. 

This is an altogether delightful and artistic and human little book. 
And it in no way misrepresents China, in the quasi-oriental manner of 
the day, for the simple reason that in spite of his title Mr. Morley is not 
talking about China at all. This book consists of pithy and affectionate 
comments in free-verse on folks and facts in the United States, put into 
the mouth of an imaginary and very sympathetic outsider whom it amuses 
Mr. Morley to dub a Chinese Mandarin. We should be glad if all 
Chinese regarded our American idiosyncrasies with so much kindliness 
and whimsical toleration. And I wonder if this slim book, which takes 
itself so lightly, might not somehow contain valuable suggestions to 
American missionaries in courtesy and respect towards the national genius 
of China. 

Louise S. Hammond. 


Chinese Mettle. Written and Illustrated by E. G. Kemp, F.R.S.G.S. Published by 

Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd.. London, and George H. Doran Company, New York. 

G. $2.00. 

This book is decidedly disappointing. The excellence of the illustra¬ 
tions and the high praise contained in the Foreword by H. E. Alfred Sze 
lead one to expect an especially valuable and entirely trustworthy addition 
to the rapidly growing body of literature on China. But the careful 
reader finds such errors of fact and such careless English that he is led 
to wonder whether Alfred Sze really read the book before writing the 
Prologue. 
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In the first place the title is a misnomer. It leads one to expect a 
treatise on Chinese psychology or Chinese character, whereas most of 
the book is an account of travels in China taken by the authoress and her 
niece, together with descriptions of scenery and details of the experiences 
of travel. The title of the book would he appropriate as the heading of 
the ninth chapter but it is not appropriate to the book as a whole. 

As to the trustworthiness of the book: it states that Hangchow now 
has a population estimated at 35,000, a statement comparable in accuracy 
with that of Marco Polo that Hangchow was said to have 12,000 bridges. 
As the latter number requires to be divided by about 20 so the former 
number requires to be multiplied by about 20. 

Of Shanghai native city it is said to be “surrounded by its three 
and a half mile wall of which the gates are still shut at night.’' Was the 
journey really taken ten years ago or more? Seemingly not, for in 
chapter seven we find 1918 spoken of as “ two years ago.” It is o£ 
Shanghai also that it is said “It is not safe to venture into the old city 
unaccompanied,” which may possibly have been true for some few days 
sometime during the present century, but certainly has not been true for 
fifteen years. 

The map at the back of the book contains the legend. “ There is 
no standardized spelling of Chinese names” While fully appreciating 
that fact one can hardly be blamed for objecting when he finds the well 
known spelling Soochow in the midst of Szechwan province! 

Some anti-American bias could be forgiven but when we come on 
the assertion “ In one American school the boys are fined if heard speaking 
Chinese, and are not taught to read Chinese; in many there is no teaching 
of Chinese classics,” we are apt to class the statement with the one where 
we are assured that Miss Kemp went from Changsha «/> the Siang Kiang 
to the Yangtse. 

A few instances like the above (and more could be given) lead the 
reader to wonder whether the book is to be trusted at all when it speaks 
of the less known parts of the country. 

As to the language of the book: For some of the errors, such as 
moral for morale on p. 160, and making the founder of Yale in China to be 
Dr. Gaze, the proof reader may be responsible. But surely it would not 
be correct to blame him for such strange English as: The Institute has 
proved a great draw for people of all classes.”. A pleasant hefty-looking 
woman undertook to do the job to our satisfaction.”..“ Every one mistrusts 
what they do not understand.”..“ It is usual for bamboos to grow thirty 
inches in a month: this is their average hight.” etc., etc. In fact the 
last chapter is so bad that the rubber stamp “ dictated but not read ” 
would seem not out of place. 

Why will people not take pains to verify their facts and to write 
with such care as to avoid glaring solecisms? Evidently Miss Kemp 
had a most interesting journey and she writes with sympathy of mission 
work in many places. Her book should have been a valuable one for she 
writes interestingly of out-of-the-way places, and with appreciation of 
the people she met. If her book had been written in clear and correct 
English and had been absolutely accurate as to facts it might have been 
a real help to an understanding of China as well as a stimulus to others 
to come and 9ee for themselves some of the myriad marvels of this 
wonderful country. j q 
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The Chinese Dragon. By L. Newton Hayes. Commercial Press, Shanghai. 

Mex. $1.20 . 

This excellent summary of ancient and current ideas of the Dragon 
in China shows what a busy missionary can do in the way of study and 
enlightenment for himself and others. The significance of the dragon in 
China and to some extent its parallel place in other lands and mythologies 
are dearly shown. It is hinted that this dragon idea is due to the 
persistence in memory of some antediluvian moster. In contrast to the 
Western conception of the dragon as an altogether fearsome creature only 
worthy of destruction the dragon in China is shown to be beneficient in 
character and considered worthy of reverence and worship. The book, 
consisting of nine chapters and forty pages, also contains twenty-eight 
illustrations graphically showing how the dragon is worked into the 
warp and woof of the art and thought of China. This is a most excellent 
book to send home as a Christmas present. It reveals the benign aspects 
of an ancient superstition and will help in understanding China. Other 
young missionaries might well take up some other aspect of Chinese 
life and thought and work it out in a similar way. 


“Yarns on Heroes of the Deep.” By Basil Mathews and A. E. Southon. 64 

pages. United Council for Missionary Education. London, S.lV.l. i|-. 

The name of Basil Mathews will arrest the discerning. Is it not a 
guarantee of literary excellence especially in the realm of Missions and 
of Missionary Yarns? 

This booklet, the eighth and latest, of the “Yarns” Series is pre¬ 
eminently a book for boys and for all who love great stories of adventure 
greatly told. These seven “Yarns” including Grenfell, Gardiner, 
Livingstone, etc., are strong, human stories. Their appeal is skilfully 
designed to reach beyond the eye or ear into the heart. Yet there is 
nothing “ pious ” or namby pamby about these stories, one great merit 
of which is that they are true. 

Would some master writer of Chinese turn these matchless sea stories 
into vivid Mandarin? Countless boys in China, within and without the 
Church, would give their “ utmost for the Highest ” could they but hear 
these stirring calls 1 

L. 


The Christian Revolution. By Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. Cantab. Published 
by the Association Press, National Committee of the Y.M. C.A. of China, Shang¬ 
hai. Pp, 263. Published in China by special arrangements with the Swarthmore 
Press, London. 

Style has been defined as “the impress of personality upon the 
written word ” and readers who know the author will find in this book 
the same winning appeal for a closer following of the One whom we 
call Lord and Master which was Dr. Hodgkins’ message last year, in his 
lectures to students and in the National Christian Conference. The book 
is the dosing one in a series of the same name and pre-supposes the 
background of earlier volumes, among them “Lay Religion” by the 
same author. 

We are brought face to face with the problem of the world out-of¬ 
joint but left hopeful and inspired to help to set it right by “ The Way M 
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of Jesus. “ The object of this book is to lead men to think rather than 
to supply an answer to every difficulty ” (p. 107) which was also the way 
of Jesus with the disciples. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with Principles, 
the second with Application to home, school, church* industry, and 
International relations. A very detailed outline of Contents is a helpful 
feature. Outline headings also help to keep the main argument clear 
and will assist the Chinese student readers who were definitely in the 
author’s mind. Dr. Hodgkin's recent contact with the problems of the 
Christian Church in China makes the book one which will be helpful to 
all who are trying to find the Christian way of solving the problems. 
The Appendix contains the findings of the forum on social and industrial 
questions at the Peking Student Conference. 

The book is full of inspiring sentences and thought provoking 
paragraphs. Do we desire to understand the way of Jesus? “Loving 
human personalities linked in friendship, spending themselves on others, 
united in creative enterprises—there is no other way by which God can so 
fully enter and possess His world" (p. 75) “And — can we not, must 
we not, join forces, granting each to the other full liberty to hold and 
express his deepest convictions, but so united that the forces of reaction, 
antagonism, private-mindedness, stubborn resistance to all change may 
be overcome through love and love alone?” p. 255. The book has a 
message to which we should give heed. 


M. L. T. 


What the Churches Stand for. Lectures by E, G. Selwy.x. C. F. Rogers, A. E. 

Garvie, C. Ryder Smith, Edward Grubb, P. F. Thomson. D. C. MacGregor. 

112 pages. Oxford University Press. Me. r. $125. 

We commend this book to all who are working for Church union. 
In the winter of 1921-1922 a course of seven lectures was arranged at 
Blackheath, London. They were given by recognised church leaders— 
two Anglicans, a Congregationalism a Baptist, a Friend, a Methodist, and 
a Presbyterian. Each lecturer states just for what his Church stands, 
where the emphasis falls, on what in his judgment his Church must 
insist on conserving in any wider union that may be brought about. 
Debatable points are brought right out into the light of day. The situation 
briefly is as follows:—The Anglican stands for the Catholic faith and lays 
the greatest emphasis on the historic episcopate. Congregationalism it 
is claimed is built up on a trinitarian faith for without the reality of 
the presence of Christ, and the operation of His Spirit, as the source 
and security of the continuity of the Church, it has no meaning. Each 
congregation claims right of authoritative action because it is a local 
manifestation of the universal Church. The Baptist agrees with the 
Congregationalist but stresses the symbolism of baptism as a fellowship 
in the death, burial and resurrection of Christ. The Methodist claims 
that since John Wesley’s death in 1791 Methodism has not had a 
single serious doctrinal controversy; but, as it were naturally, has 
confessed the common Christian creed. Emphasis is laid on the Christian 
life as living experience; and on the Church as being a connexional 
brotherhood, which can adapt itself to changing conditions. The Society 
of Friends has little use for organization; holds to the evangelical faith 
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and lays great emphasis on the authority of the Inner Light The 
Presbyterian stands for the evangelical faith, and for a church system 
which is a great unit)', in which every man may have his place; where 
“ from the broad basis of the believing people, the sap rises through 
Sessions, Presbyteries and Synods to the Assembly; and thence descends 
diffused knowledge, influence and organic union, through the whole 
system.’’ The impression left on one’s mind after reading these lectures 
is that Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and perhaps Methodists, 
should without insuperable difficulty be able to reach a common under¬ 
standing. They should be able to find a basis for union which would 
secure the benefits of each system in one great Church. The possibility 
of union of these Churches with the Anglican Church would appear very 
remote, since the Anglican demands absolute acceptance of the historic 
episcopate and the reordination of all ministers as a pre-requisite of 
intercommunion; while Free Churchmen are convinced that “ Christ 
Himself has made our congregations churches, as manifestations of 
the universal Church, and has given these churches a ministry and 
sacraments which he accepts, approves and blesses.” There would seem 
to be a dead block here; but it is sometimes seen that when seriously 
minded young people begin in a sympathetic manner to compare their 
differences, they are really on their way to a happy marriage. 

C. G. S. 


"Social Work in the Churches.” By Arthur E. Holt. Published by the Pilgrim 

Press, Boston and Chicago. Price 60 cents gold. 131 pages. 

Prepared for the Educational Committee of the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 

“Social Work in the Churches” is in two parts. Part I in nine 
chapters takes up a study of Principles and Methods which should 
guide the church in undertaking social activity. The right emphasis is 
given us in the first chapter when the author says, “The power of n 
religious community to project a social influence is dependent on the 
intensity of its experience of God. The church has influenced society 
most when it has been most preoccupied with the vital experience of God.” 
Throughout the author urges the subordination of organization to the 
spirit and purpose of Christianity. One is faced with the unique oppor¬ 
tunities before the Church in its relation to free society, the home, men in 
their occupations and the immediate geographical community. 

Part II is filled with practical suggestions, actual programs and 
policies of churches which are carrying on social work of various types 
and among special groups. This concrete material will be especially 
helpful both in the homelands as well as here in China for those who 
care to study actual instances of plans and results. While robbing no 
church or group of the privilege of formulating its own program we 
are given “ready-to-wear social garments.” 

Altogether we consider this a stimulating and suggestive study with 
tight emphases. 


E. H. Munson. 
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Christianity and Civilization. Only in English, by Prof, J. W. Williams, Yah 
College, Changsha, Hunan. Published by the Association Press, National Com¬ 
mittee. Y. M. C. A. of China, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. Price 80 cents Alex, 
per copy. 167 pages. 

This is a study of the influence of Christianity on civilization prepared 
especially for Chinese students with a knowledge of English. It is an 
excellent presentation showing the influence of Christianity on all reform 
movements from the time of Christ down to the present and includes 
treatment of such subjects as the development of hospitals, education, 
prison reform, abolition of slavery, temperance movement, social settle¬ 
ment work, charity, and the influence of Christianity on modern business 
and the home. The facts are presented in a simple and very helpful 
manner. One could wish that a bit more space had been given to the 
place which Abraham Lincoln had in the abolition of slavery in America. 
It is a bit unfortunate that such an excellent textbook for Chinese students 
has so many typographical errors. 

We trust that this textbook will have wide use in the schools of 
China. It will contribute more than many so-called standard textbooks 
on religious and church history in helping the student to see how the 
great reforms that have come in the West are the result of Christian 
teaching. 

E. H. Munson. 


The Other Side of Evolution. Its Effects and Fallacies. By Rev. Alexander 

Patterson. With introduction by George Frederick Wright. D.D., L.L.D., 

F.G.S.A., of Obcrlin College. The Bible Institute Colportage Association, Chicago. 

153 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Any one who will read with open mind this book along with 
“ Q. E. D.” by George McCrady, “ The Collapse of Evolution ” by Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, “ Evolution, An Investigation and a Criticism,” by Th. 
Groebner, and other like publications will begin to see that there is 
another side to evolution. The scientists, who do not agree among 
themselves, would be pleased if the public should accept without question 
their conclusions regarding the evolutionary hypothesis with all of its 
corollaries, but the common folks are going to do their own thinking. 
And such mentally-provoking addresses as those of Mr. W. J. Bryan 
(note also his recent book, “In His Image”) and such books as those noted 
above are helping the jury, i.e., the common people, to think. The 
theory of gravitation, which is often cited as a parallel case, has no 
moral implications or applications, and does not affect to any appreciable 
degree one’s philosophy of life. But evolution does. Evolution is 
endeavoring to lay its hands upon all departments of the universe and 
of the life therein, including Ethics and Religion, and the jury are going 
to hear and sift all the evidence before they decide. “ The Other Side 
of Evolution” shows three things: (1) evolution is not a universally 
accepted theory among scientists and scholars; (2) not a single case of 
evolution by transmutation of species has been discovered; (3) no law 
or force by which such changes could take place has been discovered. 
And to prove these propositions the scientists themselves are called upon 
to testify. Prof. Whitney of Yale University says,” We cannot think 
the theory yet converted into scientific fact, and those are perhaps the 
worst foes to its success who are over hasty to take it and use it as a 
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proved fact/' Sir J. William Dawson, the great Geologist of Canada, 
said, “ It (evolution) is one of the strangest phenomena of humanity. 
It is utterly destitute of proof.” Having quoted an American and a 
Canadian, we select one more testimony out of many, from a Britisher, 
Dr. Etheridge, Examiner of the British Museum, who said to Dr. Geo. 
E. Post in answer to a question, “ In all this great museum there is not 
a particle of evidence of the transmutation of species. This museum is 
full of proofs of the utter fallacy of these views.” In addition to 
numberless quotations from scholars and scientists, the book goes on 
to show as Prof. Wright says in the introduction, that “evolution is 
one-tenth bad science and nine-tenths bad philosophy.” 

P. F. P. 


The Science of Biblical Interpretation. Translated and adapted from the Biblical 
Hermeneutics of Rev. Milton S. Terry, LL.D., S.T.D., by Rev. Chang Yung 
Hsuin, A.B., Professor of Comparatk'e Religion and Biblical Interpretation in 
the Nanking Theological Seminary. On sale at the Book Store of the Nanking 
Theological Seminary, Nanking. Price fifty cents. 

How can we interpret rightly the word of God? This has been 
the question constantly asked by our Christian brethren who have been 
profoundly moved by the power of the Bible, but are afraid of misinter¬ 
preting it. Deeply touched by this common feeling Rev. Chang Yung 
Hsuin, late Professor of the Nanking Theological Seminary, undertook 
the supremely hard task of taking the most admirable work of Dr. Milton 
S. Terry, late Professor of the Garrett Institute, as his basis, setting forth 
all the principles of interpretation in a decisively scholarly and com¬ 
prehensive way. 

In the author's own preface it is stated that the bare enunciation 
of principles, with brief references to texts in which they are exemplified, 
is too dry and taxing to the mind to develop a taste for exegetical study. 
His plan is rather to familiarize the student with correct methods by 
means of continuous exercise in the actual work of exegesis. This 
inductive method is the characteristic of his work, and the reason why 
Mr. Chang was so eager to finish translating it, in spite of his declining 
health. 

Mr. Chang was a man of rare talent and Christian character. Upon 
his graduation from the University of Nanking he was called to teach 
in the Nanking Theological Seminary, in which he served most faithfully 
until the last moments of his life. In 1919 he was chosen to participate 
in the Methodist Centenary Celebration held at Columbus, Ohio. Upon 
his way back home he took the opportunity to stay for several months 
at Evanston, Ill., where his friend, Dr. Terry, whom he had never met, 
once lived. His association with the author afforded him more inspira¬ 
tion, and he came back to China with a determination to complete the 
translation of Dr. Terry’s work. In his book our attention is called to 
these few words, “The Special and Applied Science of Biblical Inter¬ 
pretation which covering two-thirds of the original volume, treats the 
most difficult and enigmatical sections of the Scriptures, is now in 
preparation.” But, alas, his preparation had brought him to the River 
of Death, He worked continuously until May 14th, 12 p,m„ 1922, and 
died of heart failure in the morning following. His books came off 
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press a few days after his Memorial Service. He did not live to see the 
appearance of his books, but we shall surely see their wide circulation 
all over the land. 

J. W. Shen. 


Df.monism Verified and Analyzed. By Rev. Hugh W. White. D.D., Yencltcng 
Kiangsu. Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, and for sale by the Author, and 
at the Mission Book Co., Shanghai. Price, Mex. $2.20 plus postage . 

This is a study of Demon Possession at first hand from both the 
scientific and the scriptural standpoints. The object of the book, as 
Dr. White points out, is “ to prove the Scriptures by the facts and not 
to prove the facts by the Scriptures.” Three hundred and four cases 
were observed on his own field (an unusual number, certainly, for one 
missionary), sixty-four were reported by other missionaries, to say 
nothing of “hundreds of cases incidentally referred to.” 

Whether or not all will agree with Dr. White’s conclusions, he has 
certainly laid the missionary body under obligations for such a pains¬ 
taking study of the problem the accumulation of such a large amount 
of valuable material and his critical analysis of the same. The book 
is much more satisfactory than the work of Dr. Nevius, published a 
number of years ago, as Dr. Nevius was able to report but a few- cases 
which had come under his personal observation, nearly all having been 
reported to him by what he believed to be reliable Chinese. 

We can heartily commend the book to the careful consideration of 
ail who are interested in this perplexing subject as it is the most 
complete exposition that we have yet seen. 

G. F. 


3L ft ffi "S’ S- Paper cover 22 pages. • Easy IVenfi. Published by Lutheran 

Union Theological Seminary, Shckow, Hupeh. Price un shewn. 

This unpretentious booklet by a Minister in the Finnish Missionary 
Society deserves a wider circulation than it is likely to receive. It treats 
of the origin, organisation, doctrine, and development of several of the 
lesser known branches of the Christian Church, including the Seventh 
Day Adventists. The style is clear, concise and critical. Inasmuch as 
several of these “smaller denominations’’—Pentecostal and others—are 
working in China it is of real service to the Church, and especially to 
its preachers, to have this brief, but historical and scholarly, exposition 
of the tenets of these various faiths. 

L. 


K*ittt(LlFE of Hudson Taylor). Mandarin. 332 pages 8 ‘ X 5 . Paper covers , 

C. I. M. 10 cents. 

The Chinese Church and especially the C. I. M. is to be congratulated 
upon this admirable record of an admirable life. These memoirs of a 
great modern apostle will stir many heafts in China as they have stirred 
hearts in all the continents. The book is substantial, a condensation of 
the recent standard English biography. Written in excellent Mandarin 
and abounding in colloquial expressions it reads as an original work and 
has none of the “ woodenness ” of a mere translation. A portrait of Mr. 
Taylor serves as a frontispiece and the volume is closed by two useful 
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pages of C. I. M. statistics. The hook is full of instruction and inspira¬ 
tion to Mission workers of every type, but especially to evangelists, and 
should have a great circulation as the C. I. M. has published it at the 
extraordinary price of merely ten cents. A dollar or two spent on these 
volumes would provide one with an armful of precious Xmas gifts. 
Verbum sap. 

L. 


China, the United States, and the Anglq-Japaxese Alliance. By G, Zay Wood, 
formerly editor of “The Far Eastern Republic,” President of The Chinese Political 
Science Association, Curtis Fellozv in International Law aiid Diplomacy, Columbia 
University, etc. Fleming II. Revell Co. Price $2.00 net. 

This is Mr. G. Zay Wood’s most recent publication on international 
politics, containing a clear analysis of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, an 
adequate statement of the historical development of the alliance, a keen 
criticism of its articles, and an array of reasons against it. While it is 
published for giving information to the general reader on a question of 
vital international importance, it shows itself to be the work of a scholar, 
stating facts clearly and maintaining the attitude of frankness of a 
contemporary historian. The first four chapters deal with the history 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the next three chapters give over¬ 
whelming reasons which the United States and China have against it. 
The appendices of the book are very illuminating. While the book, 
though published only last year, is a little out of date as since the 
Washington Conference people are no longer bothered by the “useless 
alliance,” it is still of very great value to those who want to know 
contemporary political developments in the world. The book can easily 
be read within the small limit of five hours as it contains only one hundred 
and seventy-six pages. 

T. C. Chao. 


Correspondence 


A QUESTION OF EXEGESIS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir -I see that in the last 
issue of the Recorder Bishop 
Norris takes me to task for saying 
that the quotation “men seek God 
if haply they may find him” is a 
misquotation of the scripture 
“that they should seek God if 
haply they might feel after him 
and find him.” My point was 
that the “ if haply ” refers to the 
“‘feeling” after God but that if 
a man does feel after God he will 


certainly find him. Bishop Norris 
tells me that “the Greek shows 
this to be impossible.” Now, Sir, 
I am perfectly willing to take a 
lesson in Greek grammar from 
Bishop Norris but in this case I 
still presume to differ from him. 
The Bishop contends that “what¬ 
ever uncertainty attaches to the 
‘ if haply ’ attaches therefore to 
both verbs.” Even if we admit 
that the verbal form of the Greek 
is as the J3ishop asserts it does 
not follow that any uncertainty 
attaches to the second verb except 
as it is conditioned on the first. 
Uncertainty attaches to the “find- 
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tug” because it is uncertain whe¬ 
ther the man will “feel” after God. 

If he seeks he will certainly find. 

I dislike the Bishop’s exegesis 
at least as much as he dislikes 
mine. St. Paul was telling the 
Athenians that God had set men 
in this world and determined the 
hounds of their habitations “that 
they might seek God.” That the 
heavens above should declare His 
greatness and the fruitful earth 
testify to them of His goodness. | 
If, beholding the things that are 
seen, man should stretch out his 
hands “feeling” after God then 
he should surely find Him for “He i 
is not far from any one of us” 
That is the gospel. The King- ! 
dom of Heaven is at hand. God j 
is stretching out his hands to men 
and the man who feels after him 
will find him. Now comes Bishop 
Norris and says “No ‘ if haply ’ 
he feels after God then ‘haply’ 
he may find him and, by implica¬ 
tion ' haply ’ not.” There is not 
much good news in that assertion. 
And lest we should seek to com¬ 
pare spiritual things with spiritual 
and find confirmation of our faith 
that the seeking sinner will find 
a seeking Saviour in the cognate 
passage in St. Matt. 7:7. the Bi¬ 
shop says “One cannot force St. 
Paul’s language into line with that 
of St. Matthew.” To my mind no 
force is needed; the two passages, 
as is the way of scripture, comple¬ 
ment each other. 

I am, 

Your sincerely, 

J.D. 

ON "the appeal of the modern 

MIND TO CHINA.” 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —In looking over the 
last few numbers of the Recorder 
I find in the June number an article 


on “The Appeal of the Modem 
Mind to China,” in which the 
position of the modernist is 
described at some length. The 
article is interesting to me, and 
possibly to some others, as shew¬ 
ing what the modernist professes 
to believe, and what he has to offer 
to the Chinese modern mind. 

The writer’s own beliefs seem to 
be singularly vague, and the rea¬ 
son is not far to seek, for he claims 
a “ perfect freedom of thought,” 
even so far as to be unfettered by 
the plain and direct teaching of 
Scripture. If the modernist in his 
message makes no more of the 
Person of Christ and His Resur¬ 
rection, of personal salvation, and 
the authority of the Scriptures 
than is seen in this article, he has 
little real Gospel to preach, how¬ 
ever much he may have of the 
so-called “ Social Gospel.” To 
quote from the article, “ Even if 
it could be proved that the earthly 
body of Jesus suffered decay, the 
Modernist would still believe in 
Him as alive for evermore.” But 
it is clear that the Apostolic teach¬ 
ing is very different from the 
Modernist’s view:—“ If Christ 
hath not been raised, . . . your 
faith is vain, ye are yet in your 
sins. Then they also which have 
fallen asleep in Christ have 
perished.” To the mind of the 
Apostle Paul, and to all the other 
Apostles, the truth of the Re¬ 
surrection was vital; if He had 
not risen, Christ might in some 
sense live for evermore, but He 
would no longer be the Saviour of 
men. We need not here discuss 
the wherefore of this fact, but 
simply state the clear teaching of 
Scripture on the subject. 

Again, the Modernist does not 
seem to know what the connota¬ 
tion of “salvation” in the Scrip¬ 
tural sense really is. Is it merely 
“the salvation of souls for hea¬ 
ven”? That in itself would be 
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a great thing for any sinful and 
guilty man; but the meaning and 
purpose of salvation is infinitely 
greater. Salvation also includes 
spiritual renewal, living union with 
Christ, and an energetic co-work¬ 
ing with God in all His purposes 
toward men unto the coming of 
His glorious Kingdom. What 
does the Modernist mean when he 
says, “It is eminently worth while 
to try to win the world for Christ 
and thereby to save souls, rather 
than simply to concentrate solely 
on personal salvation.” By what 
process can we win the world for 
Christ without dealing with indi¬ 
vidual men and women ? Personal 
salvation is the only Scriptural 
and possible way of influencing 
the world for Christ. 

Again, Modernists seem to have 
a very inadequate idea of what 
discipleship really means. “They 
accept Jesus as their Master be¬ 
cause He also lived as a man 
among men, bringing to all men 
the consciousness of divine son- 
ship whereby we also may be 
made like Him who was in all 
points like us.” This is only 
part of the truth. True devo¬ 
tion to Christ, without which 
there can be no real discipleship, 
springs from nothing less than a 
sense of deepest indebtedness to 
Him, “Who loved me. and gave 
Himself for me." Any disciple¬ 
ship which rests upon other 
foundation than this is half¬ 
hearted and cannot stand the test 
of time and fiery trial. And was 
Christ “in all points like us”? 
True, He was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet He was without 
sin, and He was the Divine Son 
in a way that cannot be said of 
any other. He was u the Only - 
Begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” Does the Mod¬ 


ernist have the high conception of 
Christ that is set forth by these 
who knew Him best and which 
alone gives Him the honour which 
is His due? 

And what does the Modernist 
mean by the much vaunted “Social 
Gospel? Most of us know of 
only one Gospel, which is the 
Gospel of the Kingdom and of the 
Grace of God. Any other is no 
Gospel at all. The Modernist lays 
stress on practical Christianity and 
calls this the Social Gospel; but 
the Gospel of the Kingdom em¬ 
braces all the blessed activities 
that are involved in love to one's 
fellow-men, and brings to bear the 
mightiest motives on the doing of 
deeds of love great and small. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these ... ye did it unto Me.” 
Evangelical men and bodies of 
men have a record of Christlike 
philanthropic works that Modern¬ 
ists and preachers of the Social 
Gospel will have a difficulty in 
surpassing. Prison reforms, lab¬ 
our legislation, slum and rescue 
work, and the initation of measures 
preventive of crime and suffering 
have been done by men and women 
who knew nothing of a Social 
Gospel but who, through the love 
of Christ and the grace of His 
Spirit have sought to be faithful 
disciples of the Master. 

The “Appeal to the Modem 
Mind” may secure attention and 
even influence many, but it canuot 
bring zeal and conviction and love 
and staying power in the service 
of Christ, nor the union and com¬ 
munion with Him in which alone 
is joy and true discipleship. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

A. G. Shobrock. 

Killing. 
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A GLIMPSE AT PUTO. 

Rev. R. F. Fitch, D.D., makes 
the following interesting observa¬ 
tions on a recent trip to Puto:— 

In the afternoon my entire time 
was spent in the study of Bud¬ 
dhism, reading about ten books in 
English and three in Chinese. I 
did nothing but study this one 
subject and it was most interesting 
and profitable. I never worked 
harder nor- rested better. The 
Buddhist food was monotonous, 
good to the taste and very nourish¬ 
ing. It consisted of bean curd, 
vegetable greens, salted peanuts, 
dried beans, and bamboo shoots 
with rice each meal. The Island is 
one of the most romantic places in 
all this part of China. Some of the 
temples are magnificent. There 
are many caves, one of them being 
a hill split from top to bottom 
and open to the sea. Into this 
pilgrims sometimes cast them¬ 
selves when in despair about life, 
in order by such an act of devo¬ 
tion to become Buddhas. A priest 
is let down by a basket and rope 
into the cave below and the dead 
body is brought up and cremated 
and then placed in the Tower of 
Universal One-ness where the 
ashes of all priests are put. 

The average intelligence and 
morality among the priests im¬ 
presses me as bein$ low. The 
great'majority are illiterate. I 
found few who could write charac¬ 
ters. They beg for their food and 
many are addicted to gambling, 
though this latter is done away 
from public observation. While 
fairly faithful in refraining from 
a meat diet during their stay on 
the Island, they often partake of 
meat when they go elsewhere. 


The head of the Goddess of 
Mercy Cave, where I stayed, was 
an opium smoker. The priests 
have no idea of sanitation and 
during my stay there were many 
deaths on the Island. In the Hall 
of Hospitality, where itinerant 
priests can lodge, they were so 
closely packed that they had to lie 
on their sides without stirring all 
night. On some mornings three 
I or four were carried out dead, 
j There was no ventilation and the 
j air was terribly foul. 

I met some priests who im¬ 
pressed me as being deeply sincere 
and scholarly. There is a con¬ 
siderable number among the laity 
who are students of Buddhism. 
Buddhism is being restated and 
some fine lecturers are being deve¬ 
loped who are going about the 
country and lecturing to large and 
thoughtful crowds. I predict a 
revival of Buddhism in China. It 
represents the highest religious 
philosophy there is in China. 

The prevailing higher Buddhism 
is atheistic in its origin and 
theistic in its goal, accepting a 
heaven very similar to our own 
and the immortality of the soul. 
Some schools accept an eternal 
Buddha who is somewhat panthe¬ 
istic in its nature. According to 
this latter system there is a divine 
nature in us all which however is 
tied to existence by desires that 
end in self and hence are selfish. 
When we become freed from all 
selfish desires we are no longer 
tied to this present existence and 
our spirit enters a world of free¬ 
dom, purity, peace and knowledge. 
In some systems salvation is self 
accomplished, in other systems it 
is effected by Saviours that are not 
all historial but sometimes crea¬ 
tures of the imagination. 
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THE HONAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Since the Honan Christian As¬ 
sociation for the Salvation of the 
Nation was established last au¬ 
tumn, with the aim of proclaiming 
the truths of Christ, adjusting 
religion to the new thought move¬ 
ments of the world, and helping 
to increase the happiness of man¬ 
kind, its members have greatly 
increased and have exerted their 
best to study and discuss the most 
important national problems. The 
Association has co-operated with 
various public bodies in the 
attempt to realize local self 
government and to promote the 
making of provincial constitutions. 
At present it is organizing a 
women’s aesthetics’ club which has 
for its purpose the promoting of 
the study of aesthetics through 
self-support by labor, attempting 
to put into practice the principle 
of union of study and labor. It 
also has established a society for 
the study of self-government, 
published a magazine called “the 
New Self-Government,” and co¬ 
operated with the Cantonese Chris¬ 
tian Association for the Salvation 
of the Nation which has a publica¬ 
tion called “The New Heaven and 
Earth," thus trying to promote 
the federation of the provinces and 
provincial self-government. In 
the head-quarters of the Associa¬ 
tion there is a reading room where 
members of the Association can 
have meetings and classes for the 
study of the Christian Religion. 
Every Sunday afternoon at four 
o’clock, there are meetings in the 
Association head-quarters in which 
members gather together to study 
the new culture of the world, 
philosophy of religion, and such 
problems as evil, pain, and happi¬ 
ness. All this is for the purpose 
of increasing knowledge. If liv¬ 
ing in this new world one is not 


able to reason clearly and has no 
power of discrimination, he cannot 
but be fooled by the false doc¬ 
trines of religion which may en¬ 
slave him without his ever know¬ 
ing the fact. Some of the ignorant 
folks follow things blindly; some 
have nothing hut superstition; 
some merely drift without doing 
anything; some look merely to 
self-aggrandisement and exploita¬ 
tion; and some even are willing 
to lie degraded by others and 
to lose their character. Such 
courses of conduct are very harm¬ 
ful to the future of our country, 
very detrimental to the future of 
self-government. The Associa¬ 
tion is established to help provide 
an .opportunity for free discussion. 
T. C. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHURCH WORKERS. 

During the National Christian 
Conference those interested in 
Community (Institutional) Church 
work held several meetings with 
the purpose of organizing an 
association of those connected 
with this type of work. The 
Association of Community Church 
Workers is the outcome of these 
meetings. The Association de¬ 
sires to be of service to the Chinese 
worker as well as the missionary 
engaged in this type of work. 
Consequently it is hoped that the 
missionaries will see that their 
Chinese colleagues engaged in 
Community Church Work become 
members of the Association. 

To meet the clerical expenses of 
the Executive Committee it is 
necessary to levy an annual mem¬ 
bership fee of one dollar. It is 
hoped that a large number will 
sufficiently realize the need of 
such an association as to be will¬ 
ing to become sustaining members 
by paying five or more dollars. 
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The officers of the Association 
are,—Chairman, Rev, T. C. Bau; 
Treasurer, J. H. Geldart, Esq., 
care of Y.M.CA.. Soochow, to 
whom all membership fees should 
be sent; Executive Secretary. A. R. 
Kepler, 61 Range Road, Shanghai, 
to whom all other matters con¬ 
nected with the Association should 
he referred. 

It is planned to have an East 
China Conference of Community 


Church workers to be held in 
Shanghai in the early part of 
December. Commissions are al¬ 
ready at work studying the prob¬ 
lems of this type of work. The 
Conference should he most help¬ 
ful to all interested in Community 
Church Work. The Conference 
will be self entertaining. For 
further particulars address the 
Executive Secretary. A copy of 
constitution will be sent on request. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchange- 


The Rev. Milton T. Stauffer, 
recently Editor of the Survey 
Volume, has accepted the position 
of Educational Secretary of the 
Students Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. He has started 
on a long tour of the Colleges. 

Sunday. November 26th. or 
either adjacent Sabbath, is to be 
observed as BIBLE SUNDAY 
throughout China. While it is 
rimarily intended for Churches, 
chools, Hospitals and Homes, yet 
plans may well he formulated to 
have some sort of a Community 
Meeting or celebration. 

An attempt has been made to 
put hymns into real poetic forms. 
Mr. T. T. Lew of Peking and Mr. 
T. C. Chao of Soochow have 
recently begun, for their own use. 
to translate into the National 
Language such deeply religious 
hymns as Tennyson’s “Crossing 
the Bar” and Mathewson’s “0 
Love that will not let me go.” 

From the last annual report of 
the Y. M.C. A. in China enroll¬ 
ment in Bible Study Classes for 
the year totals 19,256. The year 
previous was only 12,755. This 
shows a gain of nearly fifty per 
cent. The number of groups or 


classes was 2,578 as against 755 
the year before.* This would indi¬ 
cate more extensive and thorough¬ 
going study. Some Associations 
have as their goal the same num¬ 
ber of men in Bible Study that 
they have in their membership. 

Mr. N. Gist Gee. for twenty 
years professor of biology at Soo¬ 
chow University, has been ap¬ 
pointed adviser on pre-medical 
education to the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion. Mr. Gee arrived in China 
on the s.s. President Jefferson to 
take up his new duties. 

Mr. Gee will make a study of the 
teaching of chemistry, physics and 
biology at colleges in China with 
special reference to the institutions 
with which the China Medical 
Board is co-operating. 

Dr. T. T. Lew, Assisted by Prof. 
R. K. Evans of Peking University 
and Prof. T. C. Chao of Soochow 
University, has prepared a course 
of studies on the “Message to the 
Church.” It is a series of eight 
lessons with an introduction, a 
series of questions and a prayer 
after each section of the original 
text of the Message. The book¬ 
let has been used in several sum¬ 
mer conferences and is now in 
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demand by various organizations. 

It can be secured from The As¬ 
sociation Press, 20 Museum Road, 
Shanghai, at the price of 15 cents 
per copy. 

Mr. H. F. Lin, graduate of the ! 
Peking National University and a i 
member of the Baptist church in 
Swatow, has recently translated 
“The Theology of the Social Gos- | 
pel” by Rauschenbush. After his ! 
graduation last year, Mr. Lin made 
up his mind to help in the trans- | 
lation of Christian literature to ! 
meet the intellectual hunger of the I 
people. He teaches in the Huang j 
She Middle School in Swatow and ' 
is greatly interested in the pro- ; 
duction of Christian literature, i 
When he was in Peking as a stu- ; 
dent he rendered some service to ! 
the Life Journal. He translated I 
“The Theology of the Social Gos- j 
pel” not because he was urged by j 
others to do so but because he i 
realized the need of such a book 1 
in China to-day. The book will 
be published in the near future. i 

Thirty-two workers with hoys 
from North China met at Peitaiho 
late in August for a week of Con¬ 
ference on plans for the coming 
year. The list included many 
secretaries, several volunteer 
workers, and two committee men, 
representing seven Associations. 
The discussions dealt with this 
year's plans for the three types of 
hoys with whom the Boys’ Divi¬ 
sions is concerned,—viz., apprentices 
and other working boys, younger 
boys (12-14) in school, and 
older boys in school. Lines 
of Association Boys’ work which 
the group felt required emphasis 
this year included (among others) 
a larger use of the Scout program 
among younger boys; extension 
into the community through 
church and school co-operation; 
further application of the service 
ideal to all boys’ work activities, 


so that boys may regard the Y. M. 
C. A. as something to join in order 
to give, rather than to get. 

From August 7th to September 
2nd, 1922, the first Intermission 
Summer School of Physical and 
Health Education met at the 
Y. M. C. A. Conference Grounds, 
Lily Valley. Kuling. Dr. J. H. 
Gray was the Dean. This was 
the result of action taken by the 
Kuling Medical Missionary As¬ 
sociation in July 1921, when the 
representatives of 17 Missionary 
Bodies agreed to do their part to 
make such a School a success. 41 
different men from 9 different 
Missions enrolled and 36 men 
actually took the School in whole 
or in part. The rate of $18 per 
man per month was charged for 
food and tuition, and the School 
ended with a slight balance. 

The Staff and subjects studied 
are as follows:— 

Dr. R. N. Atwater, of Yale Changsha 
—Personal Hygiene; Dr. V. B. Appleton, 
of the Council on Health Education, 
Shanghai—Physical Examination of 
School Children, School Sanitation, 
Health Habits; Dr. J. H. Gray, of 
the National Committee, Y. M. C. A., 
Shanghai—Anatomy and Physiology- 
First Aid to the Injured and the 
Practical courses in Marching, Calis¬ 
thenics and Group Games (assisted by 
Mr. N. Kaier of Changsha, Mr. W. E. 
Frantz, of Hankow, and Mr. J. E. 
Fowler, of Boone University); Mr. 
W. E. Frantsz, of the Hankow Y. M. 
C. A.—Swimming, and Mr. J. E. Fowler, 
Physical Director of Boone University- 
Major Games. Special lectures were 
given by Dr. Paul Wakefield, of Boone, 
and Dr. Brown, of Wuhu. 

“The Church Member” (£ £ 
is a book written by Mr. Peter S. 
Chuan, former secretary of the 
China For Christ Movement. The 
book is divided into three parts, 
namely (1) The knowledge of the 
church member, (2) The conduct 
of the church member, and (3) 
The determined efforts of the 
church member. The book is 
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written in simple language and is 
designed to educate the average 
Christian. Each part of the book 
is illustrated with a famous pic¬ 
ture which is not only attractive 
hut also suggestive. The book 
deals with its subjects in a prac¬ 
tical way and lays great emphasis 
on church membership, love of 
truth, men and God and Christ. 
Subjects such as prayer, Bible 
study, spiritual culture, revivals, 
struggles against ignorance, fam¬ 
ine relief, democracy, social serv¬ 
ice, etc., are dealt with simply 
and yet adequately. The book 
costs 60 cents and can be read 
through in an hour or two. 
Every church member who is too 
busy to do heavy and continued 
reading ought to purchase one and 
read it carefully. The book can 
be secured from the Mission Book 
Company, North Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai. 

A Paper that was turned down 
by The Chinese Christian Advo¬ 
cate and the Great Movement 
(Southern Methodist Monthly) ap¬ 
pears in the True Light of the 
Canton Baptist denomination, 
which held the article for eight 
months before publication. It 
was written by Prof. S. S. Wang 
of the Nanking Theological Sem¬ 
inary and has for its title "Break¬ 
ing Down the Church Aristoc¬ 
racy." The democratic and eth¬ 
ical impulse asserts itself and Mr. 
Wang seeing the injustice and sin 
done by some of the pastors of 
the church could not keep quiet 
without uncovering some of the 
ugly places in the Christian 
church. His method is of course 
entirely negative and is evidently 
losing him the sympathy of some 
of the good Christians of the 
church. In defining the term 
“church aristocracy, Mr. Wang 
says: "Although there are a 
great many good preachers who 


enthusiastically proclaim the gos¬ 
pel, there are yet manv among the 
preachers who like tne Pharisees 
wear long garments and who, 
while preaching Jesus as their 
Lord, have a private character 
worse than the political dema¬ 
gogues and militarists and a real 
conduct more degrading than that 
of the harlots and vagabonds. 
These I now give a name and call 
church aristocrats.” Naturally 
those who take pride in their 
deep experience and are able to 
use crafty methods to attain their 
ends in every thing and in every 
thing put up the appearance of 
a boss, are worthy of this title. 
The deeper their experience the 
more developed their art of evil 
doing. 

The following suggestive defini¬ 
tion of "Liberalism” is taken 
from a recent “ CONGREGA¬ 
TIONALISM” 

We have been asked in what 
sense we used the word ‘ liberal¬ 
ism' .... . Not.in any 

technical sense. The word liberal 
has never, so far as we are aware, 
come to have a restricted and 
technical meaning like the word 
‘ rationalist,’ and we should regard 
such a use of it as unfortunate. 

We use the word freely because 
no other seems to us so exactly 
to express the true condition of 
the Christian as described in the 
New Testament. Jesus said 'the 
truth shall make you free 7 Paul 
admonishes the Galatians to' stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free* Why 
should the man who has found 
freedom through Christ hesitate to 
call himself a liberal? 

As we have formerly suggested, 
liberalism is less a matter of 
particular view than of spirit and 
temper. Men may arrive freely 
and conscientiously at either very 
old or very new opinions without 
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being dogmatic, bigoted and in¬ 
tolerant. The ‘ liberal * has, how¬ 
ever, in our judgment these three 
great characteristics: 

(1) He is free and unbiased in 
his quest of truth, which does not 
mean that he is self-willed, 
arrogant or over-confident. The 
true liberal, on the contrary, is 
humble, reverent and inquiring, 
for he knows that only by being 
so can he be receptive to truth. 

(2) He accords to others the 
liberty he demands for himself, 
and is in no sense intolerant and 
overbearing. Brotherly kindness 
and good manners are the very 
essence of a truly liberal attitude. 

(3) His quest is ever that of 
love. He seeks to appreciate truth 
and goodness, wherever they are 
found. His attitude toward his 
fellowmen is sympathetic; he 
strives to understand those who 
differ from him, and to see them 
at their best, and in the heartiest, 
frankest, fullest way possible he 
seeks fellowship with all ‘who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.' ” 

The pronouncements of the So¬ 
ciety of Friends strike a note un¬ 
familiar in ecclesiastical utterances 
—that of religion. The intermix 
able disputes over ritual and creeds 
which distract the National 
Church, though her wiser mem¬ 
bers turn aside from them, accord¬ 
ing to their temperament, either 
with weariness or contempt, are 
unknown among these quiet sec¬ 
taries; the hubristics of Catholi¬ 
cism, the self-assertiveness of Non¬ 
conformity, belong to another 
world than theirs. What a relief 
to turn to this, the earliest advice 
on Christian practice issued by 
any general body of Friends 
(1656):- 

“Dearly beloved Friends, these 
things we do not lay upon you as 


a rule or form to walk by, but that 
all, with the measure of light 
which is pure and holy, may be 
guided; and so in the light walk¬ 
ing and abiding, these may be 
fulfilled in the Spirit, not in the 
letter; for the letter killeth, but 
the Spirit giveth life.” 

Or to Isaac Penington (1616- 
1679) :— 

“All truth is a shadow except 
the last—except the utmost, yet 
every Truth is true in its kind. 
It is substance in its own place, 
though it be but a shadow in 
another place (for it is but a 
shadow from an intenser sub¬ 
stance) ; and the shadow is a true 
shadow, as the substance is a true 
substance." 

Or to William Penn (1644- 

ms):- 

“ It is not opinion, or specula¬ 
tion, or notions of what is true, 
or assent to or the subscription 
of articles or propositions, though 
never so soundly worded, that,... 
makes a man a true believer or a 
true Christian. But it is a con¬ 
formity of mind and practice to 
the will of God, in all holiness 
of conversation, according to this 
Divine principle of Light and 
Life in the soul, which denotes 
a person truly a child of God.” 

This work cbntains extracts 
from the Yearly Meeting Epistles 
from 1736-1920; to which ad¬ 
ditional matter from the writings 
of individual Friends and from 
various Society documents have 
been attached. “ It is hoped that 
the book, with its emphasis 
throughout on vital experience, 
may prove an inspiration not only 
to our own merooers, but to many 
in other sections of the Church 
universal and to seekers after 
Truth everywhere." The Churches 
have much to learn from “the Re¬ 
ligious Society of Friends.”—From 
“The Spectator” July 29,1922. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS. 

Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette was formerly a member of the Yale 
Mission, Changsha. He now occupies the chair of Missions in Yale Univer¬ 
sity. Among other things he is working on a History of Missions for China. 

Rev. K. I. MacIver, m.a., was horn in China, his father being a 
Member of the English Presbyterian Mission. Rev. Maclver has recently 
visited China as a Deputy from the United Free Church of Scotland Foreign 
Mission Committee. He has now returned to his charge in Dundee. 

Ti Shan Kough is a Christian student in the Government University 
at Peking. The article is translated from the original which appeared in 
the Life magazine. 

Rev. H. W. Robinson, b.s., has been in China six years, working in 
Paotingfu under the American Board. His work has been both educational 
and evangelistic. 

Rev. W. H. Hudspeth lias been in China since 1909 working with the 
United Methodist Church Mission. He is now stationed at Shihmenkan, 
Kwei. 

Miss Ruth Parker is resident Bible Teacher in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Training School at Shanghai. 

Miss Louise S. Hammond is a member of the American Church 
Mission at Wusih. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keying 
payment should be sent with the notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

August: 

17th, at Ruling to Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Walter Sarvis, The University of Nan¬ 
king, a son, Guy Walter Jr„ who died 
at Ruling on September 12th. 

September : 

17th, to Mr. and Mrs. Chas. V. Reeder, 
A. P. Mission, Weihsien, Shantung, a 
son, David Abernethy Reeder. 

October: 

7th, to Mr. and Mrs. H. Stewart 
Forbes, Taokou, Honan, a daughter, 
Margaret Louise. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Fleming, Chowtsun, 
a son. 

ARRIVALS 

August : 

4th, from U.S.A., Mrs. M. W. Wood, 
C.C.C. (new). 


12th, from U.S.A., Miss R. Ham¬ 
mond, P.N. (new). 

22nd, from U.S.A., Dr, and Mrs. 
Gilman, and two children, Miss F. 
Merrill (new), A.C.M., Mr. P. L. 
Gillett, Y.M.C.A. 

26th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Cooper, Miss A. ). Lowe, Miss Ban¬ 
croft (new), A.C.M. 

29th, from U.S.A., Miss Julia E. 
Fisher (new), C.C.C. 

September : 

2nd, from U.S.A., Mr. I. H. Ware 
(new), C.C.C. 

3rd, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. E. M. 
Merrtns, A.C.M. 

4th, from U.S.A., Mr. H. F. Mac- 
Nair, Mrs. MacNair (new), Miss Hazel 
MacNair (new), Mr. J. F. Bennett 
(new), A.C.M., Mr. and Mrs. T. C. 
Blaisdell, Y.M.C.A. 

5th, from U.S.A., Rev. M. H. Throop 
and family, A.C.M. 

7th, from U.S.A., Miss B. N. Snow, 
Miss N. L. Babson, Mr. E. R. VanSant, 
Mr. C. H. Haines, Mr. P. L. Grieder, 
Mr. E. H. Walker (new), C.C.C, 
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8th, from U.S.A., Miss L. H. Powers, 
Mr. P. B. Sullivan, Mr. Maurice Votaw, 
Mr. Harry Shaffer, Mr. and Mrs. R, E. 
Bundy, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Gray, Miss 
F. C. Kennicott, Miss E. A. Jarvis, Miss 
Helen Hales (new), Miss M. H. Bailey, 
Miss J. H. Hutchinson, Rev. and Mrs. 
Kean, Rev. and Mrs. Cotter and three 
children, A.C.M., Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Pettus and children, Mrs, S. B. Collins 
and son, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Gold, 
Y.M.C.A. 

9th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. W. 
W. Cadbury, C.C.C. 

11th, from England, Mrs. Terrell, Miss 
Watkin, Rev. and Mrs. N. Slater and 
one child, L.M.S., Rev. and Mrs. Me- 
Hardy and two children, B.M.S. From 
U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin E. 
Grant, Y.M.C.A. 

14th, from England, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fleming and one child, B.M.S. 

15th, from U.S.A., Mr. H. S. Frank 
(new), C.C.C. 

19th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Stonelake, B.M.S. 

20th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. C. K. 
Edmunds, C.C.C., Mr. and Mrs. Law¬ 
rence Todnem and children, Y.M.C.A. 

22nd, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Wilson, Miss Bowne, Miss I. A, Gehr- 
ling, Deaconess Pitcher, Miss A. A. 
Piper, Miss S. Bradford, Mrs. Olive 
Chisholn, Dr. and Mrs. Peck and one 
child, Mr. H. A. Matsinger, Miss E. S. 
Carr, Miss M, Day (new), A.C.M., Mr. 
and Mrs. A. A. Talbot and five children, 
Miss Jessie D. Hall, S.P.,‘ Miss Grace 
Darling, Rev. and Mrs. R. Louten- 
schlager, Miss E. Gernhardt, Mr. and Mrs. 

C. L. Irwin, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. White, 
Miss C. Morrison, Miss C. Tinkhara, 
Mr. J. H. Balm (new), Miss H. Bough- 
ton, Dr. E. F. Lewis, Rev. and Mrs. R. 

F. Lanning and two children, P.N., Miss 
Ava Milam, Miss Camilla Mills (new), 
W.F.M.S. of M.E.Ch., Mr, and Mrs. C. 

G. Gowman and three children, C.I.M. 
23rd, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. R. 

D. Stafford and three children, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. S. Keen and two children, Mias 
Florence Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Ken¬ 
neth Hobart, Miss Edith Dulin, Miss 
Joybell Hatcher (new), A.B.F.M.S., 
Mrs. U. Treman, M.E., Miss Ruth 
Myers, Miss M. Brayton, Miss M. 
Welch (new), Miss Belle Castle, W.F, 
M.S. 

28th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
Baxter, C.C.C. 

October: 

1st, from England, Miss F. H. Culver- 
well, Miss F. Lloyd, Miss E. M. Bar¬ 
ber (new), C.I.M., Rev. and Mrs. Baxter 


and four children, Rev. and Mrs. Withers 
Green (new), L.M.S. 

2nd, from U.S.A., Rev. W. H. Weigel 
and wife and one child, A.C,M.,Miss 
Kate L. Ogborn, W.F.M.S. 

3rd, from Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Bergling and two sons, Miss F. Prytz, 
Mr, R. M. Bergling, Miss C. Rudvall, 
Mr. J. A. Aspberg (new), C.I.M. 

12th, from Australia, Miss D. J. Kidd, 
Miss L. M._ Williams, Miss E. C. 
Salisbury, Miss E. R. Corrie (new), 
C.I.M. 

16th, from U.S.A., Miss Mildred Hand 
(new), Y.W.C.A. 

17th, from U.S.A., Miss Lulu Golisch, 
Miss Helen Galloway, W.F.M.S. 

18th, from Sydney, Australia, Miss A. 
Jones, C.M.S. 

21st, from U.S.A., Mr. F. M. Pyke 
and family, Mr. F. Bankhardt and 
family, Mr. C. F. Johannabef and 
family, Miss E. Hellen, Miss M. Daebler 
(new), W.F.M.S. 

23rd, from U.S.A., Miss Frances Cross 
(new), Y.W.C.A, 

DEPARTURES. 

July: 

Uth, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Brown, C.C.C. 

September ; 

19, for U.S.A., Rev. Ernest Wampler 
and family, Church of the Brethren 
Mission. 

20th, for U.S.A., Miss Harlow, Killing 
School. 

23rd, for Sweden, Mrs. Sven Carlsson, 
Miss E. Petersohn, C.I.M. 

October: 

2nd, for U.S.A., Miss L. B. Towner, 
A.C.M. 

7th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Bobby and daughter, C.I.M. 

8th, for Norway, Miss Monsen, Miss 
Willanger, N.L.K.; for U.S.A., Miss E. 
Smawley, P.N. 

14th, for Scotland, Rev. and Mts. 
Percy Bristow and two children, A.G. 

17th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Lwick and two children, A.B.F.M.S., 
Dr. E. L. Johnson, W.F.M.S. 

21st, for U.S.A., Miss Emilie Davis, 
A.C.M. 

22nd, for Sweden, Rev. Fob. Skold 
and Mrs. E. Skold, Miss L. Skold, 
S.M.F. 

November: 

4th, for Norway, Rev, and Mrs. Tveit, 
N.L.K. 
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3.50 
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300 
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1 50 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales . 

1.50 
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Larcoiu : 
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Masefield : 
M unroe: 
Tappau : 


BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES 

True Tales of Arctic Heroism. 

Boys’ Town . 

Boy Life .. 

New England Girlhood. 

Being a Boy 

Jim Davis. 

Flamingo Feather . 

Hero Stories of Prance. 

FAVORITES IN NEW FORM 


$4.00 
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1.80 
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Adveutures of A Brownie . 
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Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland pud Through the 

Looking-glass . 
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National Christian Conference Message to Christians 

of all Lands 


An overpowering sense of the joy and strength of fellowship 
in Christ has come to us who are gathered in a national con¬ 
ference representing more than one hundred and thirty Christian 
bodies in China. It has been given to us to catch the vision of 
a wonderful united Chinese Church bound together in the service 
of the Master in this great land where the laborers are all too 
few and the harvest so plenteous. Yet we find that now this 
desire of our hearts—as always the work of our hands—is 
hindered by the tragedy of division among the Christians of the 
world. While standing for the principle of indigenous Christi¬ 
anity, we do not seek isolation and separation from the Mother 
Churches, but we ask that they shall strive for unity among 
themselves so that we in China may be able also to unite and 
bear undivided witness to the mighty works of God. 

Surely, the salvation of the human race calls for nothing 
less than a world program and is a task which in itself points to 
the danger and sin of longer perpetuating the spirit of division 
among the children of a common Lord. We ask therefore that 
our brethren in every land shall strive for that perfect unity for 
which Christ prayed when He said, “ that they all may be one 
as Thou Father art in me and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in us, that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 
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Editorial 

A candid discussion of a delicate subject from the 
^ f5 alfb < PoUttcl e, ' t Christian viewpoint is given in the Student Christian 
Movement for October 1922 on “The Relations of 
the Chinese and British People." The causes for a certain amount of 
anti-British feeling are given as found by the writer in the minds of 
students at the conference of the World's Christian Student Federa¬ 
tion in Peking (1922). These are:—(1) The ingrained conservatism of 
China; f2) Misunderstood relation of British people to Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance; (3) Boxer Indemnity; (4) British Reserve. A Christian 
programme for correcting this situation is given which includes:—(1) 
Return of Boxer Indemnity; (2) The Censorship of Western presenta¬ 
tions of Chinese, in film, play and book; (3) Missionary presentation 
of Chinese view point. The whole article,is an appeal for an increase 
of Christian friendship, and is an excellent attempt to apply Christian 
principles to the unravelling of a political tangle. We are glad to see 
the Christian student thus fearlessly striving to promote international 
sympathy and understanding. More of it must be done by students 
in all countries. 

* * * * 

The sudden increase of postal rates witl have a serious 
foetal Carlft retarding effect on the distribution of Christian literature 
in China. A few- instances will indicate the situation. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, between the 1st of January and 
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end of October 1922, sent out 15,299 parcels of Bibles. At the old 
rates this would cost Mex. $2,294.82; the new tariff makes it Mex. 
$4,589.64. The American Bible Society reports that on the basis of the 
first half of 1922 the postal increase for the year will be over Mex. $2,400 
which amount is being diverted from the production of Scriptures to the 
payment of postage. It may be necessary to revert to the “native boat 
post” as freight, owing to packing cases, shipping charges, etc., will be 
almost as expensive as posting under new conditions. The Religious 
Tract Society also reports that the extra cost to the Society will be 
at least Mex. $2,400 a year. They propose to continue to send out 
books post free, but are forced to lower the discounts. For the 
China Baptist Publication Society the postage bill will go from 
$2,000 to $3,500. If the same amount of business by Literature 
Agencies has to be done as formerly, then missionaries and their 
supporters must pay more or the increased tax be met by the 
purchasers of the literature who are generally poor. Now in view 
of the statement about the postal service made by Mr. Sze, on behalf 
of the Chinese Delegation, to the Washingon Conference, there seems 
little excuse for the suddenness of this tariff change and considerable 
doubt is raised as to the necessity of such a large upward change. 
Mr. Sze says “In spite of these very cheap rates and the very high 
transportation costs in maintaining long courier lines where no modern 
facilities are available, the surplus of receipts over expenditures has 
been steadily increasing. All profits are being put into improvements 
in the service to the smaller villages inland. Its income in 1920 was 
$12,679,121.98 and its expenditures $10,467,053.07, thus leaving a 
surplus for the year’s operation of $2,212,068.91.” Of course the plea 
that increased salaries affect the situation cannot be ignored. Study of 
the situation is needed to find how far the Industrial Standards adopted 
by the National Christian Conference should apply to this problem. In 
the meantime to quote one or two of those directly affected this new 
postal tariff is “a staggering blow” and is looked upon "as little short 
of a calamity.” It seems clear that more time for the change should have 
been given and that such a large increase is difficult to justify. 

* * * 

The following comment by a correspondent is worthy 
con sideration:—“What has impressed me for 

a long time is the remarkable way is which men and 
women have learnt the Christian forms, ceremonies and vocabulary and 
how little real spiritual life there is behind it. The form of godliness 
exists without any power. Exceedingly few Christians of my experience 
attempt to live above their environment, but are conformists to the 
last degree. A still more remarkable thing is the blindness of most 
missionaries to the real condition, and this includes The Recorder. The 
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Shanghai Conference by no means represented the Church of China, 
certainly not those of this province (Szechwan). The political and 
social crisis is perhaps responsible, and the Christian has to contend with 
a terrible environment. But matters are not helped by painting the 
picture in glowing colours. The truth will never do any harm.” Now 
that inflated optimism is not good, all will agree, but it is possible to 
look through the hole in the doughnut, sometimes used to represent 
pessimism, and see much besides the hole. What we see, as far as we can 
see the whole of China and the church, is far from discouraging. There 
are primitive conditions where the Christians are hardly distinguishable 
from their environment; there are other places where they have changed 
so much that they seem to be too much out of touch with it; and it 
is always true to say of the Church in China, as of the Church in the 
West, that she is not as spiritual as she might be. But we must judge 
the Chinese Church not so much from the viewpoint of the mountain top 
she is striving to reach as her distance from the valley out of which 
she is climbing. As to the National Christian Conference being 
optimistic, it should be remembered that the report of Commission II 
dealt most thoroughly with the weaknesses of the Chinese Church. 
The National Christian Conference was not blind to the situation. But 
these weaknesses were not, and rightly too, made the key-note of the 
Conference. The National Christian Conference presented the Christian 
Movement in China at the highest point of its climb upward and the 
widest and clearest phase of its vision. Yet the danger lurking in 
the unchanged non-Christian environment of the Christian Church must 
not be minimised. It is worse where conditions are primitive, and 
active everywhere. Therefore this note of warning is quite apropos, 
as is also die caution here added that we do not let the more backward 
elements in the Christian Movement hide from our eyes the tremendous 
progress that has been made. 

♦ * * 

China and America appear likely to be the two chief 
!,a victims of the Opium Trust. This statement is supported 
an * C ' by the striking facts noted below, which involve a 
revision in our thinking as to where the chief danger of and culpability 
for the narcotic traffic lie. In the 1890 conference the percentage of 
opium smokers in China was reported as only two-thirds of one per cent of 
the population. Some years ago after diligent search we discovered 
that the highest authoritative figures available showed that probably 
4 per cent of the Chinese used opium. This is still the highest percentage 
given. It was startling—because contrary to current opinion—to find 
also that while in 1914 the per capita consumption of spirituous liquors 
in the United States was about $22.50, the highest consumption of 
opium in China was about $0.37, that is about 60 times as much alcohol 
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was consumed per capita as opium. The difference in the purchasing 
value of money must of course be kept in mind. This and other 
considerations made us hesitate for a long time to reply on above 
deduction. But that the per capita use of opium in China 
was at its worst small is corroborated in “The War Against 
Opium/’ published by the International Anti-Opium Association, 
Peking, where it is said that even when China was flooded with opium 
the per capita amount used did not appear very large. There are other 
facts to be added. It is stated on reliable authority that there are now 
four million drug addicts in the United States. That is about the same 
percentage given for opium users in China at the worst. In gauging 
the moral stamina of China, the above facts must be given due 
significance. While the situation is not defined as clearly as the figures 
given, yet it would appear that alcohol had at one time, judged by per 
capita consumption, a stronger hold on the United States than opium 
ever did on China. And now conies yet more startling information! Mr. 
G. G. Dixon, in a pamphlet put out by the India Office, London, stated 
that the per capita consumption of opium in the United States is nearly 
twice as much as it is in India. This statement has not yet, so far as 
we know, been refuted. Furthermore in 1919, 365 tons of opium were 
shipped into the United States, which is equal to about 40 tons of mor¬ 
phine ; in the same year 30 tons of morphine came to China and was 
distributed over four times as many people, which is most significant 
as regards the per capita consumption of morphine in the United States as 
compared with what it is in China. We do not wish to whitewash the drug 
evil in China nor blackwash it elsewhere, but we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that if above statements are true the United States is as near if not 
nearer the centre of the drug whirlpool than China, and that both countries 
are in process of enslavement. It is no longer simply a question of stronger 
international safe-guards against China’s drug weakness, but of interna¬ 
tional co-operation to avert a world menace most evident in the United 
States and China. As the United States and China are friends in 
aspiring to democratic government they need to be comrades in this 
common danger of narcotic debauchery. 

* * * 

present*®*! The Report of the International Commission, approved 
Interpretation by the World’s Committee of the Y. W. C. A., at 
of Gbrtet St. Wolfgang, Austria, June, 1922, is especially 

significant. All workers, including Industrial Secretaries, must have 
a personal Christian experience as a spiritual qualification. Responsibility 
rather than privilege is emphasized and the organization is looked upon 
as an opportunity and preparation for wider community service. Further¬ 
more the principal of representation of self-government is fully recognized, 
all members being given opportunity to take part on all policy-forming 
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committees. According to this report the work of the Y. W. C. A. 
should be characterized by the following:— 

1. The scientific spirit, which fearlessly faces truth, develops a 
programme in the light of thorough research, and is not content to do 
merely remedial work, if it is possible to remove the cause of evil. 

2. The spirit of adventure; that is, the willingness to under ta 1 ** 
experimental and pioneer work, when convinced of its necessity. 

3. The spirit of sacrifice; for example, the willingness to pass on 
work to other organizations, if these are better qualified to continue it. 

Emphasis is made on the claims and principles of Christ in relation 
to the present industrial, economic and international chaos, and the menace 
of lowered moral standards arising therefrom. The Associations every¬ 
where are thus challenged to interpret Christ to the present day world:— 

1. To interpret Christ to the individual as the One who meets 
her insufficiency and gives power to be free and strong; Who is a real 
and ever-understanding Friend, showing infinite love in everyday life; 
Who desires her joy and the fullest development of her personality. 
Who calls her to explore His teaching and in personal allegiance to Him 
to follow the guidance of His Spirit in the pursuit of beauty, truth and 
righteousness; Who asks of her a constant translation into life of her 
growing understanding and experience of Him. 

2. To express in the language of to-day and on the plane of the 
individual’s experience truths that are unchanging and universal. 

3. To present the Scriptures so vividly and simply that they are 
seen to be full of reality and interest. 

4. To be fearless and open-minded in facing new ideals. 

5. To be humble, sympathetic and imaginative in our dealings 
with all groups, nations and creeds. 

6 . To relate the work of the Association with other movements 
for social reconstruction. 

7. To recognize fearlessly corporate sin and to proclaim the 
necessity for corporate righteousness; showing that the present social, 
industrial and international conditions are far from being in accordance 
with the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ; and calling upon Christians 
in these three relationships to live a life consistent with their faith.” 

* * * 

The capturing of missionaries by brigands has been 
a p rom j nent feature of 1922. We mention below 
missionaries, those instances which have come under our notice. In 
the early part of the year Rev. W. H. Oldfield, of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, working in King Yuan, Si., was captured and 
escaped after passing through thrilling and dangerous experiences. In 
his case the general purpose seemed to be robbery. Later, a French 
priest, of Wuchan, Kweichow, was sent out to plead with the robbers 
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not to loot a town. He was held as hostage on condition that the 
remaining $ 8 , 000 . 00 , of the $ 10 , 000.00 which had been demanded, 
be paid. In February Dr. and Mrs. Taylor of the C.I.M. were captured 
at a small village about 60 li from Yunnanfu. Soldiers were started 
off to rescue them. Mrs. Taylor was released in order to bring the 
terms on which her husband might also be released, among which was 
one that the advancement of the soldiers should be stopped. In November, 
the disbanded soldiers from Chao T’i’s army which had fought for 
Chang Tso Ling, and been dispersed by General Feng, captured a 
number of foreigners; among these were Messrs. Forsberg and Lundeen, 
of the Lutheran Mission, who were seized at Juchow on October 13th. 
About November 4th, 1922, Mrs. Soderstrom and her daughter, of the 
China Inland Mission in Chow Chia Kow, Honan, were captured. Miss 
Soderstrom was afterwards sent back to the city with a letter demanding 
one million dollars ransom. About the same time Mr. Ledgard, of the 
China Inland Mission, Shangtsai, Honan, was also captured by the same 
band. The reason given by this group of disbanded soldiers for the 
capture of foreigners was that they wished them to use their influence 
with the Government to get them re-instated in the regular army. 
Reference is also made to the capture of a missionary’s son, but we 
have not seen the name. AH these captives either escaped or were 
eventually released, after unpleasant experiences varying in intensity. 
In the case of some of those captured by the Honan disbanded soldiers, 
advantage was taken of the situation to preach to their captors. With 
the untoward experiences of these missionaries all will sympathise. The 
motives of their captors seems to have been robbery and a desire to use 
the influence of the missionaries for their own ends. We can only hope 
that the Central Government in China will gain strength so that, for the 
sake of the people who suffer from these depredators much more even than 
the missionaries, conditions may be improved. We seem to be near the 
nadir of the chaotic period of China’s transition from one form of 
government to another. 
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Christians and Non-Christians Reply to the 
Anti-Religion Movement 


T. C. CHAO 


a 


LL know that the Anti-Christian Movement started accidentally 
in Shanghai and then spread rapidly throughout the land. But 
it did not have sufficient reason for its appearance and 


as 


existence, it was transformed into an Anti-Religion Propaganda 
under the name of Science. The word “Science" began to be employed 
as a shibboleth and cheap literature began to make its unorganized and 
hasty appearance. Not much is being heard of it now. Express letters 
served as telegrams, declarations were set afloat in the air, and religion 
for a time seemed doomed. But all these, like the threatening clouds 
of a summer evening, soon dispersed, leaving a few traces of dead gray 
in the moonless sky, where three or four stars could be discerned. 

At least one hopeful thing happened. Christians, in the face of 
such a wholesale opposition to religion, begin to reflect upon the reality 
of their faith and reflecting begin to answer the attacks made upon 
Christianity. The anti-Christian Student Federation people issued a 
paper, which appeared as far as I know only once. This paper, called 
“The Forerunner,’' contained a series of haphazard and hastily written 
articles which presented arguments mostly one-sided, unfair and 
unscientific. These articles, together with a few other old articles some 
of which had appeared in different magazines before, finally took the 
form of a booklet with a red letter title, “Why do we oppose the World's 
Student Christian Federation ?” Besides these, there were several lengthy 
telegrams which were originally and really express letters. 

Christians in different places have attempted to give answers. They 
have tried to point out what Science means and what the scientific spirit 


and method are. 

Some Christians belong to the Science, Philosophy, Education and 
Psychology Clubs which are in favour of the Anti-Religion Movement. 
One of these Clubs issued a statement in English, declaring Religion to 
be mere superstition and opposed to Science. In reply to this, Dr. C. W. 
Luh has written a letter full of juicy criticism. In the latter part of 
March, a paper signed by Timothy Y. Jen, T. M, Fan, and others, was 
given quite extensive circulation. This paper contains ten reasons 
showing why the Anti-Religion Movement was not merely unscientific, 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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uninformed, and unfair, but also disgraceful to the name of Science and 
to Chinese scholarship. Others have sent in information or expressed 
the hope that they too might join in and write answers to the Anti- 
Religion Movement directly or indirectly. Many have‘expressed the 
idea that a positive apologetic of the Christian Religion is urgently 
needed to-day. 

On May 1st, “The True Light Review." a Baptist denominational 
monthly published in Canton, came out with a special number under 
the title “Criticism of the Anti-Christian Movement." It contained a 
long list of articles and showed a comprehensiveness of thought which 
has not often appeared in denominational magazines. It is impossible 
to quote the best things said in it here. The following list of papers 
may be sufficient to indicate its general trend. 

1. Our attitude towards the Non-Christian Alliance and Anti- 
Christian Movement. 

2. A general correction of the Anti-Christian Literature mistakes, 

3. A criticism of the Proclamation of the Non-Christian Alliance. 

4. A criticism of the Non-Christian Alliance telegram dated March 

10th. 

5. A criticism of the telegram dated March 17th. 

6. A criticism of the second telegram of the Non-Religious 
Alliance. 

7. Freedom of Belief by Prof. Chow and four other teachers of 
the University of Peking. 

8. Constitution of the Non-Christian Alliance. 

9. A criticism of Chi Kwong’s article on Christianity and World 
Reform. 

10. A reply to Lo Shu’s article on Christianity and Capitalism. 

11. Can Christianity and Capitalism be spoken of together in this 

way? 

12. A criticism of Mr. Wong Ching Wei’s articles on the Three 
False Ideas of Christianity. 

13. A reply to Wu Hee Yue’s Anti-Christian Statement. 

On May 7th, a brilliant young Christian, of Changsha, issued in 
his own name, Hsu Ching Yi, a booklet called “The Anti-Religion 
Federation and A Church Revolution." It is a very interesting little 
book. As usual, it begins with a statement of the lack of science on the 
part of those who attack Religion in an ignorant, wholesale manner. 
According to Mr. Hsu, however, the Anti-Religion Movement ought 
to make us reflect upon the nature, organization, and condition of the 
Church, which after all is not Christianity, but that which attempts to 
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express Christianity. Here is a real and growing need. As one 
reflects upon this “Church Revolution” there are at least four 
things that must be. done to effect this needed revolution. In the first 
place, we must overthrow all the myths and legends of the past so that 
they may no longer be considered as the fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion. “Open the Old Testament and it is quite plain that 
the religion of Israel is a very narrow one. Such myths as the creation 
of the world by God, the fall of Adam, the Flood, and the dispersion of 
mankind are quite similar to such ancient Chinese legends as the 
founding of the world on the broken leg of Guao and the repairing of 
the broken sky with stones by the Woman Wu (# Pp. 18-19. In 
the second place, the qualifications of the preachers must be strictly defined 
and elevated. “However perfect the doctrines of the religion may be, 
they would not only be inadequately expressed but also depart from their 
original purity and face if the ministers of the Word are not qualified 
to give them interpretation. . . . My idea is that the minister ought 
to have, in addition to common sense and a general knowledge of things, 
a large measure of scientific and philosophical knowledge, so that he 
may not . . . preach superstition and . . . dogmatism. . . . 

In the future (the Church) should secure men specially educated for 
the ministry. As to the moral qualifications of the ministers, there 
are many good men in the ministry now because of the strictness 
exercised by the church in the selection of the men. Even here we see 
many men look upon preaching as a mere business and having no honest 
desire to expound the Word. Consequently, in the course of time, 
their hypocrisy develops. Then thirdly, we must abolish all useless 
ceremony and form. While there are meaningful and useful ceremonies, 
“there are many things without meaning or relation to spiritual culture. 

These multitudinous forms are exceedingly boring. I therefore 

advocate that the present Church be transformed into a large 
society of friends in which there shall be no ceremony beyond the 
gathering together of believers for silent prayer. We need to recall that 
Christ was not bound by ceremonies. The Jews kept the Sabbath, but He 
healed men on the Sabbath. St. Paul was a prominent disciple of Christ 
and he opposed the rite of circumcision. One of the things in which Christ 
towers above us all is that He could in His day break through Jewish 
customs and traditions. We who are believers now should of course 
follow the steps of the Master and should also break through these 
multitudinous forms. Otherwise we cannot be His real disciples, but 
will be Pharisees ” Pp. 21-22. Finally, if “we want to reform the 
Church, we cannot but deal blows to decadent and old creeds and establish 
reasonable and new creeds. Since the teaching of Christ lays emphasis 
upon freedom, equality, love, and sacrifice, we ought to base our creed 
upon these principles.” Pp. 22-23. 
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In addition to these reactions and reflections of Christians since the 
Anti-Christian propaganda in particular and the Anti-Religion movement 
in general was started, statements came from Non-Christian scholars 
criticizing these movements. Among these, two statements are of special 
interest because they came from the pens of prominent educators and 
scholars and also because they represent a fair-mindedness of which 
people interested in the new culture movement in China must take notice. 

The first statement appeared in the Ming Kuo Jih Pao on April 2, 
It is as follows: “We are not adherents of any religion, nor do we attempt 
to protect any religion, nor do we approve of opposition to any religion 
by challenges. We recognize that men ought to have absolute 
freedom for their faith and not be interfered with by any man. 
Religious freedom is recorded in the provisional constitution (ft $£) 
Intellectual people ought to be the first to keep this law; certainly not 
the first to violate it. Therefore we wish to express our disapproval of 
the present Anti-Christian and Anti-Religion Movement.” Signed, 
Chow Tso Jen, Chien Hsuan T’ung, Shen Ch’ian Shih, Shen Shih 
Yuan, and Ma Yu Tsao. 

According to the “True Light Review” this statement of the five 
Peking Government University Professors “was a death blow to the 
Anti-Christian and Anti-Religion movement. If this statement had not 
come out as it did, Canton—of other places we are not sure—might have 
had to suffer from a great disturbance; for in response to the telegram 
of the Anti-Christian Student Federation on March 10, and the telegram 
of the Anti-Religion movement on March 17, ... . the so-called 
important leader of the Peoples Party (Jg jj$) the great Cantonese 
literatus and educator, Wong Ching Wei, openly sent a telegram in the 
name of the president of the Cantonese Educational Association. 
It seemed that he wanted to sweep the “poison” of religion out 
of Canton and make the first contribution to the movement.” In 
consequence Canton was filled with enthusiasm for the abolition of 
religion. (True Light Review, Vol. 21, p. 42.) 

The second statement, made by Mr. Liang Chi Chiao in his 
address to the Philosophy Club of Peking, was published on May 8, in 
the “Lamp of Learning” section of the China Times. Mr. Liang began in 
a very courteous way saying that the Anti-Religion movement was a good 
phenomenon as it showed that thinkers were beginning to pay attention 
to the important question of religion. According to him, “religion 
is the object of the faith of the individual.” “Faith has two special 
characteristics. First it is the product of emotion and not of reason. 
Secondly, it is an end and not a means; one can sacrifice other things 
for faith but not faith for other things.” “Faith is the end of an 
individual, and consequently when difference exists between father and 
son, and husband and wife because of faith, the difference cannot be 
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removed. Compulsion, therefore, cannot be used in matters of faith” 
And so, he continues, “Any one who has absolute faith in any ism, that 
ism becomes his religion.” Thus, for instance, “any one having absolute 
faith in Markianism, makes it his religion.” But “if a man uses his 
faith as a sign-board to further his other ends, then we should not 
recognize this man as having faith at all.” 

In the course of his lecture, Mr. Liang said: . . . . 
“Is faith really good or evil? Is life without religion really possible or 
impossible? Emotion has the quality of secrecy, which it is impossible 
to analyze by reason. He who has faith necessarily has some idiosyncrasy 
in his attitude to his object of faith, not understood even by himself 
. . . . Only emotion can change emotion, reason is absolutely 
unable to change or transform it.” 

“To which school of thinkers belongs absolute truth? If you say 
that the criterion of truth is the effectiveness of a thing, I must ask what 
is the criterion of effectiveness .... In fact, life is not a fixed 
thing; life is simply the activities of innumerable individuals according 
to their desires and to what pleases them. What they love and what 
pleases them make up the faith born of the emotions of these individuals. 
It is absolutely impossible to calculate mathematically or to judge in 
terms of the laws of physics whether these individual tastes are rational 
or irrational, effective or ineffective .... Reason (therefore) is 
one thing, and emotion another. Reason leads men to know what ought 
to be done and how to do it, but cannot make them do the thing. What 
alone can make men do what they know they ought to do, is emotion. 
Since we recognize that the work of the world must be done by men, 
we ciannot but respect greatly the emotional aspect of human life 
. . . . To say the truth, the crystallization of affection is nothing 
less than religion. If a man .... determines to do an important 
thing, then to him emotion is a potent emperor, before which reason 
occupies only the place of a subject. Only when emotion rises to white- 
heat can great things be accomplished! If we simply employ deduction 
and induction and reason about things till they become completely 
reasonable, then we will leave them alone, without attempting to do them. 
The progress of mankind consists in the achievements made possible 
by the white-heat emotion of mankind. Such white-heat emotion, since 
it cannot be named satisfactorily, may be called religion.” 

In the light of what he said above, Mr. Liang argues that “The 
Anti-Religion movement” is itself religion. As such, we respect it 
“There is therefore no need of empty words or the passing on of epithets. 
“Finally,” says Mr. Liang, “I have a positive request to make of the 
Anti-Religion people.” The attack must be directed against those super¬ 
stitions that use faith merely as an instrument to further ulterior ends. 
There are in our country such cults as Tung Shan She, Wu Shan She 
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and the five religions (3l ft 31 R). The evil influences of these cults 
are widely spread, and their adherents are probably tens of times more 
numerous than Christians .... They are corrupting the boyhood 
of our country. We have no face to attack Christianity in the 
presence of such cults, that instead of doing good to the country are 
gathering evil spirits into their fold and corrupting the citizenship 
of the land. 

For the Christians also Mr. Liang has a few words of advice. Says 
he, ‘‘I hope that the Anti-Christian movement really leads them to reflect. 
I am thankful for the great educational services the Christians have done 
and are doing in China. Christians ought to respect the faiths of others 
who differ from them and not to use faith in Christianity as a criterion 
to judge others’ moral conduct. If they plan to help educate a portion 
of mankind, I am only too glad to acknowledge that their’s is a sacred 
religious movement. If they simply desire to train for the Church 
some sectarians, then they have already degraded the word religion.” 

-«——»- 

What the Chinese Are Thinking about Christianity 

The Anti-Religion Movement, Christianity and Religion 

k. s. LIU 

[This article appeared in the sixth issue of “The Critical Review" an independent 
monthly magazine in Chinese whose explicit aims are “to advance learning, to seek and 
discover truth, to bring to light the essence of Chinese civilization, to assimilate new 
knowledge, and to carry on the work of criticism from the proper perspective without 
partiality and partisan spirit and without agitation and drift." The article is interesting 
not only because it deals with the anti-religion movement, but rather because it discloses 
the mind of the writer on such questions as the restatement of Christianity, its naturaliza¬ 
tion in China, the nature of the organized church, and the modem attitude toward the 
Bible. T. C. Chao, Translator.] 


a mighty wind and wherever its influence reached students have 
rushed into it. If its hidden motive is pure, and bom of enthusiasm 
for the study of science, the movement cannot he entirely disapproved. 
We ought in that case to help it on so that it may extend its influence 
more rapidly. But in addition to rumors from many quarters t cartful 
examination of the declarations of the movement gives us reason to 
suspect and to feel dissatisfied with it. Dr. Mott recently told me that 
a few years ago when traveling in Russia and when Bolshevism was in 
the ascendancy, he was asked by a Bolshevik whether or not the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was the organ of the capitalists. Dr. Mott 
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URING the last few months there has appeared the so-called 
Anti-Religion Movement, a reaction, as some thought, to the 
World Student Christian Federation Conference. It came like 
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said that he would cable the working men’s society in America to find 
its opinion. The Bolshevik agreed. The answer came that such 
suspicions were entirely groundless. The attack to-day upon the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Christian Church by the Anti- 
Religion Movement in China is, in like manner, groundless. Some 
suspected that certain Russians came to China with large amounts of 
money to spread Bolshevism and that this had some intimate relationship 
with the present Anti-Religion Movement. There were doubtless some 
reasons for such speculation. There are of course people who base their 
opposition to religion upon rational grounds. One instance is Chancellor 
Tsai Yuan Pei. It is to be regretted, moreover, that there are people 
who let their names appear on the list of those who oppose religion, 
without ever questioning as to whether or not the rest of those who 
oppose religion base their reactions upon rational grounds. It is a pity 
that the students of the whole country followed this movement like grass 
bent beneath the wind. Those foreigners who did not sense the true 
nature of the movement, thought the Boxer Movement had come to life 
again. The t mistake, as I see it, of those people that busied themselves 
in organizing branch societies and attacking all religions without 
discrimination, is in their unwarranted generalizations and in the absence 
of independent thinking. This mistake arises from the lack of analysis 
and reflection. When one criticises a religion, he must first of all know' 
its content, nature, history and type. All these must be carefully studied 
and examined before any conclusion can be drawn. Opposition before 
careful investigation is dogmatism and not criticism. During the early 
stages of the movement I warned the students of a certain institution 
not to follow it blindly. A student said that they were then studying 
the matter. Thereupon I replied that since they were just carrying on 
their investigation how could they at the same time join? What I mean 
by the independence of thought is that one should not set oneself adrift 
upon the tide of the day and be intellectually drowned. The Anti-Religion 
Movement, begun at Peking, spread rapidly to other places. When we 
review' the disturbances within the schools, we find that a small minority 
of students always had matters in hand and to them the majority 
submitted, being swept into the agitation by them. Consequently the 
majority of students could not exercise independent thought and their 
characters were shattered like tiles that fall upon the ground. . . . 

(In this spirit of independence) we may now proceed to criticise 
the Christian religion. During the two thousand years from the 
beginnings of Christianity to the present, its history and changes have 
been exceedingly complex. When we exercise our critical judgement 
we must therefore begin with an analysis of its history to see what are 
the original elements of Christianity and what are later additions. All 
the facts and factors, at the same time, must be carefully examined. The 
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procedure of the Anti-Religionists, however, is different. They take the 
Christian religion and apply their preconceptions to certain portions of 
the Bible, even comparing it with the doctrines of Karl Marx. Faults 
can always be found when one is bent upon nothing but fault-finding 
and the resulting shallow comments can only give temporary satisfaction 
to the thoughtless, and are far from being sufficient to convince the 
mind of thinkers. The humourous thing is that, though they attack 
Christianity, they do not even know when Christianity started. A certain 
writer (ff H) in an article on “Christianity and Womanhood” quoted 
from Exodus and Deuteronomy. He attacked Christianity without 
even being aware that the Christian religion is the religion 
that centers itself around Jesus. Not only the Old Testament 
but even the New Testament where deviations from Jesus’ 
teaching are found, cannot be taken to prove the worth of the 
Christian religion. The writings of Paul, for instance, are entirely in 
agreement with the principles taught by Jesus. From the death of Christ 
to the second century, Christianity had various contacts with the old 
religions of Persia and Egypt and with Grecian philosophy. The 
inevitable result was that they influenced each other. Such parts as the 
story of the Virgin Birth, the Visit of the Shepherds, and the Coming 
of the Wise Men of the East under the guidance of the star, were placed 
in the records of the New Testament during this period. Since then the 
true principles of Christianity have receded from view and ecclesiastical 
regulations and creeds have been gradually established. The doctrine 
of the Trinity, e.g., had its roots back in the first century, and was 
really originated by the Jewish philosopher Philo who devoted his life 
to the reconciliation of Jewish and Hellenic religious ideas. Others after 
him (the Church fathers of the early centuries) expanded the idea until, 
in the fourth century, a great council of over three hundred bishops 
definitely decided to incorporate it into their creed as the standard of 
faith. Other doctrines such as the atonement and redemption through 
Jesus’ sacrificial death, originated in the writings of Paul and were based 
upon Roman forensic ideas. The idea contained therein was that God 
originally loved mankind, but as man sinned against Him, He could not 
but maintain justice. In order to fulfil both grace and righteousness 
therefore, God sent his only begotton son as a ransom for mankind. All 
these conceptions form what we to-day call theology, which as theological 
students allege, is based upon the Bible, but which in reality is incom¬ 
patible with the teachings of Jesus if we carefully examine Jesus’ sayings. 
Besides these credal statements there are objective organizations and 
forms which original or primitive Christianity did not have. The 
organizations were framed after the fashion of Roman institutions and 
the rituals and so on were a mixture of the religions of their times and 
the customs of the Northern barbarians. As the creeds and die church 
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established themselves, the original spirit was gradually crowded out. 
There was almost none besides a small number of monks that kept the 
original pure religion and consequently this small number of monks was 
a rav of light in the dark age. In them, it will be noticed, was the 
hidden force of the later religious revolution. The breaking down of 
mediaeval institutions was compassed by the expansion of the 
human spirit which became greatly dissatisfied with things mediaeval. 
Naturalistic tendencies showed themselves even in the discussion of 
religion and many thought that as the religious feeling is inherent in the 
individual he. man. does not need any organized church to mediate between 
him and his object of faith. The “religious” religion, under these 
circumstances, came into being. But since the establishment of Pro¬ 
testantism authority still persisted. The worship of the pope became the 
worship of the Bible which was taken to be absolutely infallible and 
therefore could not be added to or subtracted from in any manner. The 
power of the old religion was not completely overthrown, but on account 
of the opposition of the new religion, the old religion all the more asserted 
its evil authority until in the eighteenth century Voltaire, attacking its 
inhuman aspects, rose to attack the church, calling it dishonorable. The 
English people, at the same time, advocated deism and resisting ancient 
traditional beliefs, thought that religion could be spun out of human 
reason. Although what they advocated was often mistaken yet their 
liberalism and humanitarianism command our respect and admiration. 
Although the German,thinker Lessing said that ancient institutions had 
their places in history, so they had their proper value from the modern 
point of view, yet it is also clear that Christianity and the Christian 
Church were separate things with a clear-cut boundary line between them 
which could not be wiped away. The marking out of such a line is 
the contribution of the eighteenth century. 

The preceding statements are sufficient to give an idea to the reader 
in regard to the development of Christianity and its contents. When one 
understands this, he may then give definite criticisms and avoid the 
disease of generalization. The reason why the anti-religionists of to-day 
do not proceed discriminatingly is because they have not acquired the 
historical point of view'. Mr. Chen Tu Siu’s article on “Christianity and 
the Chinese People,” at first sight, seems to be free from the disease of 
generalization but when it points out the incompatibility of the doctrine 
of divine omnipotence and that of divine omni-benevolence, thus criti¬ 
cizing Christianity, it shows the ignorance of the author of the distinction 
between the original religion of Christ and the subsequent theology of 
the Christian Church. 

My opinion is that if Christianity is not to become indigenous, then 
nothing further need be said. But if it is to be naturalized in China, 
its forms, organizations, and theologies must undergo a thorough modi- 
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fication and correction. To impose upon the top of the civilization of 
China those Hellenized and Romanized institutions and theologies is 
to force upon us a form of absolute autocracy. This we must see. 
But when we take the teachings of Christ and his life and view them in 
their totality we find in them eternal values. He lived and was merciful 
and sympathetic, suffering for those that suffer, and, as He was nailed 
upon the cross dying for mankind, His compassionate and sorrowing love 
went deeply into the heart of man. His dying prayer was a petition to 
God to forgive His enemies, manifesting a broad toleration which has 
since been the source of man’s inspiration. Such a romantic spirit, met 
a need and supplemented the prevalent Greek civilization and in our own 
time and country, not only compares favorably with love and benevolence 
as taught by Muh, Mencius, Confucius, and the philosophers of the Sung 
and the Ming dynasties, but also fulfills their teachings and extends 
it to practical affairs. Foreign observers that understand the conditions 
of our country often say that our people are rather insensible to pain and 
affliction in others and are unmoved by pity or compassion when they 
see others suffering. Most of our people are selfish and so there are 
exceedingly few who pay any attention to the social welfare. There are 
even people who cover up their selfishness, calculating and fighting their 
fellow-men in their thoughts and disguising their dangerous and 
poisonous spirit in the cloak of respectability. They virtually cut their 
life off from the life of others. Nothing but compassionate and pitying 
love can save us from such a state of affairs and from such a type of 
life. And such a love is the sole and absolute contribution of the 
Christian religion. 

Anti-Religionists attack not only Christianity but all religions. 
Their main reason is that religion lays emphasis upon faith and thus 
fetters reason and prevents it from development, and is in conflict with 
modern science. The declaration of the Movement contains this state¬ 
ment: (The purpose of the movement) “is to create a rational society 
upon the foundation of science.” It also puts up such eighteenth century 
scholars as Diderot, Holbach, and Helvetius to prove that religion has 
been entirely up-rooted, has no more ground for existence, and can be 
replaced by science. Although such statements and quotations appear to 
contain reason, they are limited to one side of the question, to the thought 
of one generation, and to a cross-section of history without taking into 
consideration what went before and what followed after. Since Hume 
the concensus of opinion has leaned toward the idea that religion 
originated in human emotions and did not take its rise in human reason. 
The reactions of primitive people towards the objective world are 
emotional. The uneducated of our land, even to-day, consider eclipses 
of the sun or the moon as their being devoured by the heavenly dog and 
therefore beat tom-toms to frighten the animal away. Such reactions 
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are expressions of emotions. When such emotions attach themselves 
to natural phenomena the result is polytheism which is the religion of 
early peoples who looked upon the universal shining of the sun and the 
moon and the awful aspects of thunder and lightning as things caused 
by divine spirits. When we trace the facts to their roots we find merely 
the emotions of hope and fear at play. But as the thought of mankind 
advances the character of the deities worshipped by man also advances. 
Zeus of Greece, for example, was originally the god of thunder, but later 
he became the god of justice and his image showed a solemnity and 
tranquility that compelled respect. Other deities such as Apollo all 
represent ideas of beauty and harmony. In them is found the objective 
realization of the hopes of the human heart. In this manner is set up 
a comparison between society as existing and its ideal so that the distance 
between the real and the ideal may be calculated. And in this manner 
also a way is found to make up the deficiencies of society and to allure 
it upon the upward path of civilization. Such is what Plato termed 
religion, for outside of this there is no other method sufficient to meet the 
needs of the existing social order. Although such religions are not 
without rational elements, the principal elements in them are imagination 
and emotion which in structure are rooted in the deepest desires of 
mankind and therefore cannot be compared with meaningless and false 
hopes. They are not entirely founded upon rational grounds and are 
in conflict with reason. The anti-religionists to-day, however, think that 
reason is all sufficient and that the emotional life is not needed, thus in 
reality propagating an intellectual tyranny. It can l>e clearly seen from 
their quotations and logic that what they maintain is taken from the 
English and French thinkers of the eighteenth century. This century 
in European history has been considered an age of critical beginnings 
whose special characteristic is shown in its resistance to ancient theories, 
traditions, and old institutions. Thinkers of this age had the idea that 
religion and politics could be deduced from pure reason. The results 
they offered were dry, cold, and lifeless, unable to satisfy the deepest 
needs of the human heart. To take their logic as sufficient for life is to 
live in the midst of snow and ice! Consequently reactions appeared at 
the end of the eighteenth century. The emotional appeals of the 
Methodists vibrated throughout England. In literature there was shown 
tendencies toward the spontaneous and free. Rousseau of France, at the 
same time, came out with his defence of feeling and his call to “return to 
nature.” Such influences spread to Germany, giving birth to romanticism 
and mysticism in thought. The anti-religionists of to-day merely know 
the rationalism of the eighteenth century and have no knowledge of the 
reactionary movements that followed. They do not seem to understand 
that though reason must be emancipated, the emancipation of the feeling 
is also of the utmost importance. 
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I have already said enough about the foundation of religion in the 
imagination and in the emotional nature of man. Religion, it must be 
added, is dissatisfied with the existing order and is therefore an attempt 
to transcend it. Whatever it constructs to lead man into higher and 
purer regions of life cannot be interfered with by reason. The 
West, since the days of Greece, has accumulated objective expressions of 
religion in forms that represent the feeling and willing of the human 
mind and that embody forth incorruptible values. Greek sculpture 
produced statues which were realistic and beautiful and which every¬ 
where represented the democratic spirit of Greece. When we come down 
to the middle ages, we find that as Christianity is colored by romanticism 
Gothic cathedrals send their tall spires to meet Heaven and Christian 
music expresses the love-laden and love giving spirit. Again, when we 
turn from the West to the East we notice the majestic roofs of the temples 
that show the idea of the ascension of the gods and the wind bells that 
are hung along the edge of the roofs to suggest to the worshipper the 
harmony of celestial music. All these are manifestations of the hopes 
of the spirit that no invasion of science can destroy. 

The objector may say here: “What you have stated is nothing 
but what in aesthetics is called symbolism, which, if taken to be religion 
makes it nothing but a structure of the imagination without any 
objective existence.” To this I reply: Where religion employs symbols 
it does so in a different way from science which must take a thing as a 
thing and cannot import emotion into it. But it is a fact of man’6 
experience that a thing may increase in value when touched with emotion. 
Here are, let us suppose, two watches sold for the same price and made 
in the same way. But one is given by a lover; one is bought in the 
store. It goes without saying which one is of more value to its possessor. 
This illustration teaches us that we ought not merely to look at the world 
of affairs and things from the point of view of prose, but ought also to 
see and explain them in poetic terms. Religion belongs to the realm of 
the poetic. Yet though religion comes near to the poetic, not all poetry, 
all symbolism, is religion; for the emotions and ideas expressed by 
religion are different from those ordinarily expressed. Moreover, though 
the objective existence of the object of religious emotion and faith cannot 
be determined by pre-suppositions, it has yet been frequently agreed 
among Eastern and Western sages that it exists. The similar emotional 
life of contemporaries, also, may be reasonably taken to represent 
historical or social objectivity. Metaphysically speaking, such emotions 
and volitions of man did originate in inorganic matter. There may be 
in our background a spiritual world in which such phenomena take their 
rise. This, of course, cannot be demonstrated. But it can be assumed 
to exist and projected into the regulation and control of our life. 
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Yen Tang 

ROBERT F. FITCH 


by many Chinese as the most remarkable spot in all this part 
of China. It has many huge and varied rock formations, high 
precipices, immense caves, boulders, streams and waterfalls. This 
Rock Garden extends for about twenty miles from East to West and 
somewhat less from North to South. The place is often called Yen 
Tang because in the group of high mountains extending to over four 
thousand feet in height is one mountain in particular, like the frustum 
of a cone, with a lake on the top, probably supplied by underground 
springs from mountains yet farther beyond. The entire group is also 
divided into two parts called the Spirit Peaks and the Spirit Precipices. 
The Chinese map which goes with this article by no means exaggerates 
the remarkable and often startling rock formations to be found every¬ 
where. 

The name Yen Tang means “Swan Pond.” In ancient times there 
were many reeds and rushes around the pond and swans were 
said to flock to this place. 

The earliest records of this place begin with the Tang Dynasty about 
1570 years ago. It is said that at that time the fifth of the eighteen 
Lohan, Noh Gyu Na by name, brought from India eight hundred disciples 
of whom five hundred went to T’ien T’ai and three hundred went to 
Yen Tang. Noh Gyu Na is said to have died while looking at the 
Dragon Waterfall. 

Yen Tang was most prosperous in the times of the Song Dynasty 
about 946 years ago. There was then a priest named Ch’uan Liao 
who was told by his friends to discover a place where the hills were 
named after birds and a village was named after a flower. He searched 
far and wide until he came to this place and there found a village named 
Fu Yung. 

There he spent the rest of his life and built a monastery which is 
called the Fu Yung Monastery. 

It will surprise the reader to be told the following facts about Yen 

Tang. There are:— 

Eighteen Buddhist temples 
Ten Taoist temples 
Forty-six caves 
Sixteen rest houses 
One hundred and two peaks 


o 


N the Chekiang coast, about half way between Wenchow and 
Haimen is a veritable Rock Garden of the Gods. I do not 
remember having seen it described in print and yet it is regarded 
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Sixty-one precipices 
Eight noted valleys 
Fourteen screen parapets 
Ten mountain ridges 
Thirteen streams 
Seventeen pools 

Thirteen waterfalls, (one six hundred feet high) 

Seven rock gates 
Eight bridges 
Two lakes 

Twenty-six noted rocks 

I know of no place in this part of Asia with which Yen Tang 
can be compared except the Diamond Mountains in northern Korea. 
Yet both are very different. In the Diamond Mountains there are 
hundreds of saw teeth reaching up to the sky with wonderful gorges 
and canyons. In Yen Tang there are many precipices and caves and 
many of the rocks are somewhat flat on the top with larger spaces in 
the valleys. One could spend a couple of weeks in Yen Tang, tramping 
from morning till night and seeing new wonders each day. 

Think of a cave so high that two Wing On stores could be put 
above two more Sincere stores. I use this simple illustration to bring 
more forcibly to the reader some idea of the great height of this cave. 
It is formed by the two peaks of the United Palms and between them is 
this cave. We ascended by stairs from the foot of the cave for a vertical 
height of one hundred feet. We then climbed up nine stories of the 
monastery to the roof where was the great temple hall, a cave space 
extending upward perhaps for another two hundred feet, in which 
space were the principal Buddhist images and Lohan. 

In the Tang Dynasty, about 865 A. D., this cave was said to be 
infested with evil spirits. A priest named Noble Effort came to this 
cave, chanted the '‘Glorious Classics” and drove the spirits away. In 
the Song Dynasty, about 1106 A.D., a scholar came who was called Liu 
Yuin Sen and he dedicated the cave to the Goddess of Mercy. It has 
been called the Cave of Kwan Yin ever since. 

Not far from this cave is another one, called the Cave of the Great 
Dipper. This was opened by a priest in the time of the Emperor Kwang 
Hyu and has a large four storey hostel for guests. This was where 
we stayed for most of the visit. The place is cool and above the roof 
of the hostel there is an immense space. One would imagine that the 
sun never entered and that in the hottest weather it would be cool and 
comfortable. 

It is a strange thing that this place is so little known among foreigners 
and yet almost any Chinese scholar, if asked to recommend the most 
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beautiful and interesting spot in this part of China, especially as regards 
wonderful scenery, would without hesitation recommend Yen Tang. 

The easiest access to this place is by coast steamer to Haimen, 
from thence by a night boat for sixty li and the following day for 
another fifty li by chair to the Cave of the Great Dipper in Yen Tang. 
It is not a hard trip and would well repay any who would like to see 
something that is so different from what one ordinarily sees in China, 
and on a truly grand scale. 


Is It Right to Call the Supreme Being ‘Shangti’? 

tl SHAN KOUGH 

(Continued from page 699, November, 1922) 


m HE sacrifice to T’i was offered at the Circular Altar (0B JE) in the 
Temple of Heaven and it is the sacrifice to Heaven; the sacrifice 
to Chiao was offered up at the Southern Field, and it is the 
sacrifice to Shangti; then, Choo and Chong were held in the 
Hall of Distinction, or Brilliant Hall ($] *§£), in worship of the Five 
Rulers (T’ai Hao, Yen Ti, etc.), and of the Five Spirits (Kan Mang, 
Choo Yong, etc.). That is to say, the sovereign of Yu made Hwang 
Ti the associate of Heaven, Kuh the associate of Shangti; and Chwan 
Heun and Yao the associates of the Five Rulers and Five attending 
Spirits; and so forth. From this short review, we see that in ancient 
times, the system of Sacrifices was settled like this: the most honourable 
deceased ruler was the associate of Heaven, and the honourable deceased 
ruler the associate of Shangti. Finally they made the nearest ancestors 
the associates of the Five Rulers and attending Spirits. Because the 
relationship between the ruling sovereigns and the ancient rulers was 
different, the associates were different also. The offering of sacrifices 
was fixed by rule, but which kind of sacrifice was to be given to a 
particular recipient depended on whether the relationship between the 
receiver and the offerer was close or distant. 

After Shangti was made equal to Heaven, people began to think 
that this name stood for the great spirit who had unlimited power 
to punish and reward people. Much of the original meaning 
of ‘P’ei-Hsiang’ was early lost. Old Chinese religious ceremonies 
did not emphasize the desire for the spirits to send down 
calamities or blessings, but in them, with a pure worshipful heart 
people venerated natural phenomena and sages of the past. Down to 
the Han Dynasty, the scholars applied the astrological explanation to 
the classics, which made the meaning of Shang Ti more vague than ever. 
Finally they made it the name of a star. The commentator Cheng- 
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Hsuan ( ® % 127-200 A. D.) used to explain the sentence “The jade 
is used for offering sacrifice to Heaven (%)” in this way, 
“the sacrifice to T’ien is held in the Winter solstice; T’ien is the 
star named T’ien-Hwang-Ta-Ti” (5c H X i.e., Ursae Minoris, 
probably B. Ursae Minoris. Looking at it from this point of view 
we can see that the idea of Shangti, even in the Han Dynasty was very 
obscure. Nevertheless, Cheng Hsuan gave many names to the associate 
five rulers: on the statement in Shiao Chong Po “to offer sacrifice to 
Five Rulers at the Four Fields,” he commented that “the Great-Ruler 
is called Ling Wei-jang (f| ^ ft)), and T'ai Hao is correlated with him; 
the Red-Ruler is Ch’i Peao Nu (jjj; and Yen Ti is correlated with 

him; the Yellow-Ruler is Han Hsu New (•§* i$| 0), and his correlate 
is Hwangti; the White-Ruler is P’ei Chao Chu (0 }g), and Shao 

Hao is his correlate; and, the Black-Ruler is Chih Kwang Chi (ff % jg}, 
and Chwan Heun is the correlate.” Besides these there are still 
numerous names, such as Ling Fu (f| $), the Green-Ruler, Wan 
Choo (3fc jj|) the Red-Ruler, Hsian Chi (Jjg| ffl) the White-Ruler, 
Hsuan Chu (jfc $h) the Black-Ruler, and Shen T’au (jji$ 5|*) the 
Yellow-Ruler,6 The definitions of Ti are consequently confused and 
the people have no right idea of the term Shangti. 

From the Han Dynasty down, Taoism and the belief in fairies were 
gradually developed. From that time people began to ascribe virtue 
to the name Shangti. Huai-nan Tzu (fj£ IB ■?> ?-122 B. C.) 
used to say that ‘T’ien Ti’ was ‘T’ai-I-Shien’ (;fc £ fft) the Supreme 
One, who lived in Tsi-Wei-Kong ({$ ® §), inside the Arctic circle. 
Ssu-Ma Ch’ien (19 $1 'M) in the Book of the “Worship at Sacrificial 
Places” in the Historical Records (& IE, i$t fj), says; “The Divine 
Spirit is called ‘T’ai-I’; and the attendants of T’ai-I are the Five Rulers.” 
K’ung An Kuo (?L Sc IS), 2nd Cent. B. C., also held that Shangti 
was ‘T’ai-I,’ (see the commentary on the canon of Shun). His full 
comment of the sentence “He sacrificed specially to Shangti. . . 
runs thus: “Shangti is the T’ai-I Shen (jjty) who lives in the Palace 
of Tsze-Wei, Heaven's Supreme One. He made Shangti synonymous 
with T'ai-I (:fc —■ or -fo £) Shen. 

The term T’ai-I first appeared in Ch’ii P’ing (@ 3* B, C. 332-295). 
Nine Songs, Tung-Hwang T’ai-I {X flfc M H —); and in the 
fifth year of Yen-Ting (% Jj{ B. C. 112) of Wu Ti’s reign, in the 
Han dynasty, the temple of T’ai-I was built at Kan-Tsuan fH* 
Ssu-Ma Ch’ien’s Biography of Wu Ti, states “In ancient times, the 
Son of Heaven once in three years used an ox as a sacrifice to the 
“three-one,” (H —) that is T’ien-I (^ —) Heavenly One, Ti-I 
(flfe -), the Earthly One, and the T’ai-I.” Though the term T'ai-I is 
very old, it probably has some relation to ‘Shangti.’ The term Tung 
Hwang T’ai-I used in Ch’u P’ing’s Song, probably means T’ai-Hao, 
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the associate of Heaven, or the East with the virtue of wood, also a 
star, or another deity which was venerated by the people of the state 
of T’su. 7 During the Han Dynasty, it was finally confused with the 
term Shangti, and became the name of a star near the North Pole. 
The confusing of these two terms has made the actual meaning as vague 
as it can be. After this period the people used the term ‘Shangti,’ as 
the name of a certain star, so in Chang Chun Fang’s Uin-Ch’i-Ch'ee- 
Chian, we read; “Hwang Tien Shangti is a star in the centre of the 
Arctic circle near the Pole star.” Again, Too-Shoo-Chi-Ch'eng (0 ft 
M ift) is quoted by Lao Tze in the Chong King (% if* as saying: 
“His spirit lives in the village of Nihil, the country of Supreme Purity. 
He is named Kwang and styled Ti Ching, with Chu-U as his surname. 
He became one of the stars of Kau-Ch’en gg, Ursae Minor) of 
T’ai-Wei, and was called ‘Hwang T’ien Ta Ti, lao-P’ei-Pao,' These 
names were given by different astrologists and Taoists. Of course, we 
need not spend much time discussing them. But, in a word, the term 
Shangti was confused with T’ai-I, T’ien Hwang-Ta-Ti, Yu-Ti, etc. 
.We cannot decide which is the name of the star, which means Ancient 
Ruler, the associate; and which is the proper title for divine spirit 

I have already said that the terms Ti and ‘Shangti’ in the old 
classics were usually used to indicate super-human or supernatural 
activities. The reference to activities of Shangti in the ‘Four Books’ 
and the ‘Five Canons’ seems quite fitting, but after that, the term is 
used like the names of the Gods in Greek mythology. In Chang Tze 
Ho’s (9th cent. B. C.) Yuen Chin Tsze (3K& iffl, % jg. : f), it is 
stated:— 

“ . . . the Ti of Hwang-Chao is called Ch’i-Bei, the Ti of 
Tsi-Wei is called Shen-Chung, and the Ti of Pi-Hsu is called Ling- 
Hwang. Ch’i-Bei rules the earth; the mountains, rivers, grass and 
woods belong to him. Shen-chung. rules the Heaven; the Sun, moon, 
stars, and the Milky Way are under his authority. Ling Hwang rules 
space; the wind, thunder, clouds, and rains are under his control. 
Pi-Hsu and Ho Ping held the assembly of “releasing spring,” and 
suddenly, Ch’i-Bei ascended and Shen-chung descended to the wilderness 
of Ling-Hwang, and met together. The Ti Ling Hwang rose up 
from his throne and came out to welcome them. He drew on all the 
properties he possessed. He provides meat like red clouds, and distributes 
,wine like rain; the lightning flashes, the thunder roars, the wind sings, 
and the clouds dance; for a month he plays host. Ch’i-Bei Ti and Shen- 
Chung Ti are grateful for the generous virtue of Ling Hwang, and 
confess that they caused the trouble in the country of Pi-Hsu; then, 
they contended in inviting Ti Ling-Hwang to go to their country.” 

From the point of view of this paragraph, we realize that the 
significance of the term ‘Ti’ constantly decreases! Its original meaning 
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has long been lost. The Buddhist monks realized the weakness in using 
the term ‘Ti’, and tried to avoid its use. When they translated the 
name of Indian deities into Chinese, they rarely used the word ‘T’ien- 
Tsze’, or ‘Ti’; but almost always used the word ‘T’ien’, for 

instance Mahadrvah, they translated by ‘Ta-T’ien (% %}; “U-T’ien 
(St 30 for Kamadevah; ‘Fan T’ien (Jfc yQ for Bramah; etc. These 
words express volition much more than activity and so give a clearer idea 
of the nature of God Although this straight translation does not 

perfectly express the divine nature yet it is much better than *Ti* or 
‘Shangti’. 

Many Christians are still using the term ‘Shangti’ for God in 
Chinese. I strongly oppose this use, and this because it has so many 
varied meanings as I have stated above. As the result of research we 
find it really.meant an ancient ruler. Can we think of God as the 
Ascending Soul of an ancient ruler? Certainly not! ‘Shangti’ in 
Chinese, in my opinion is much like the Greek Zeus, and the Roman 
Jupiter; but there is a difference between Shangti and or Deus. We 
cannot translate the word ‘God’ by the terms Zeus or Jupiter; 
neither therefore can we translate it by Shangti. So, I believe that 
if we desire to respect the majesty of God, we ought to call Him ‘Shen’ 

(SI)- 

My reason for preferring ‘Shen’ for the name of the Great Spirit 
is that this word includes the two ideas of will and action, and also 
implies the personal, the superpersonal and the impersonal. Now, I 
am going to point out the original and synonymous meanings of the 
word ‘Shen.’ . . . 

(1) The Shuo Wen says ‘Shen, the divine spirit, the creator of 
all things! The Younger Hsu’s commentory states: “The Heavenly 
Lord sent down his breath to move all things; therefore we say he formed 
all things.” 

(2) Yih-king, Shuo-kua, says: “Shen is the essence of all 
things.” 

(3) Thirty-second year of Chuang, Ts’o Chwen says:—“When a 
nation begins to prosper it depends upon the people; if it meets disaster, 
then it depends upon the will of Gocl (j$). For God is Wise, Righteous 
and Supreme.” 

(4) “When holiness is beyond our Knowledge, it is called Shen.” 
Tsin-sin, in the works of Mencius. 

(5) The Shen (or Spirit) is the source of life. Preface by 
the Grand Astrologer in the Historical Records. 

(6) Virtue has six principles. What are they? Truth, Character, 
Nature, Spirit (Shen), Brightness, and Life (or Fate); these six are 
called the principles of virtue.” See Six Calculations, Chia Tsze. 
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(7) “What is Shen? I should say that to fulfil goodness and 
bring it to harmony is called Shen.” Yu-Hsao, Hsuin-Tsze. 

(8) “Therefore, Shen (Spirit) is the abyss of wisdom.” Shuh 
Chun Hsuin, Huai Nan Tsze. 

(9) “The essential Spirit is called Shen.” Luh-Shoo-Koo. 

There are many other quotations, I need not give them all. All 
the definitions given except (1). (2), (3). and (9) are original 
meanings of the term Shen. The rest are all synonymous. We see 
therefore that the meaning of the word ‘Shen’ is the same as that of 
the Greek .or the English ‘God.’ So. I think, we ought to use 
Shen, instead of ‘Shangti/ 

In case some still wish to hold that these two terms Shen and 
Shangti were from ancient times used similarly and interchangeably, 

I will add some examples to show the difference between them. “He 
does not serve Shangti; or Shen (Heavenly God) and Ch'i (Earthly 
Spirit).” The Great Declaration, Shoo King. “They now offer sacrifices • 
all round to the spirits of the hills and rivers, to the great ministers of 
the (Ancient) Ruler (Ti) and to the Heavenly Spirit (Shen) and 
to the earthly spirit,” Part III, the Yueh Ling, Li Ki (|| H -ft.) 
These seem to show that Shangti and Shen are distinct in meaning. 

In fine these two terms in the Chinese classics should not be 
confused. In the Shih Ching (J$ §£) we read: “The Father of 
Agriculture has his Spirit, and he gives us the flaming fire!” “Is 
there a brotherly gentleman God who rewards him,” and “The approach 
of Shen. you cannot surmise; nor can you treat it with indifference 1 /' 
In these sentences, we cannot substitute the word Ti for Shen. Many 
other quotations showing the same thing could be given. 

The Master said: “If names are not correct, language is not in 
accordance with the truth of things.’’ This article is written to help 
make terms and truth correspond. 

Notes , 


1. See IX, Lu Yu (g}3$, $ ffl) 

2. This word is ‘Ti’ (*£), some scholars translate it ‘Emperor’. 

It seems to me that we first have emperors in the Ch'in dynasty, and the term 
Hwang Ti (H #) exactly means 'emperor'. Before that time 4 Ti’ means a ruler. 

3. See Study of Shangti, by Chang Chan Chao, Vol. XXXVI. Collection of 

essays and literature of Hu Nan Province (£9 ffj % 18- $ 2$ + 1? #)• 

4. Mr. Chang Chan Chao quotes from the Shu Ching, “The recorder said, you 
may examine Koo Ti {the Ancient Ruler) Yaou, whose name was Fangheun.” (The 
Book of T’ang); “ The recorder said, you can examine Koo Ti Shun, whose name 
was Ch’un Hwa.” These show that Koo Ti means about the same as Shangti. In the 
Counsels of Yu the Great we have “The recorder said, you can examine Yu the Great 
of Ancient times." Here Koo is separated from Ti, and seems to connect with the verb H 
(Chi), making the phrase If -fr (Chi Koo) examining antiquity. It seems to me that 
we need not add illustrations here. It will be enough for us to examine the graramatic 
construction of the sentence “ A* St and compare it with the sentence “it tk 
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Jt&” (The ancient duke T’an Fu) in the same book, Men, Ta Ya (;*; H). A 
deceased duke might be called Koo Kong, so to style a deceased ruler Koo Ti is also 
possible. Koo Ti is sometimes changed to Koo Hao (if), See Pan Kang, Shu 
Ching. 

5. Here Shangti probably means King Wu (jft 3k). See the Announcement of 

King K’ang, Ofl ft fir * ± M Vi, ffl HU Vk % & 52. f£). Here Shangti 

and Huang Tien appear at the same time. 

6. For the other names see Ti Ming Yen, Shoo Wei (f£t i&, 

7. See T’ung-Hwang T‘ai-1, “In the lucky day and the fine hour, we shall worship 
with graceful veneration the Ancient Ruler.” The original word for ancient ruler 
is Shang Hwang (_h 4|), and the commentator held that Shang Hwang is Fu 
Hsi. It seems to me, that the term, Shang Hwang is similar to Shangti, because both 
Hwang and Ti originally meant ruler. 

8. The name ‘ Tao-P'ei-Pao ’ comes from the Han dynasty. See Chwun Ch’ew 
Wei 


A Life Ransomed 

G. MATHEW THOMAS 

m HERE is a certain farmer whose surname is Li. His personal 
name is Wen Yii; and this name, which means 

Abounding Literature, would seem to introduce a Master 
of Arts at least. But no; Li is an unlearned 

and ignorant man. All that he ever learnt of the Four 
Books and Five Classics could be reduced to a four-page leaflet; and 
all the characters that he ever acquired could be written on a post-card. 
It is a paradox, if you will, and a paradox with a subtle irony in its 
tail. But China is the land of paradoxes. Hwang of the Golden Hill 
may be an importunate beggar; and Wan, the Lustre of the Kingdom, 
may be an uncivilised boor. Li the Literary, like his kinsman Li the 
Learned, is a stranger to erudition. Names mean little when they mean 
too much. 

Li is not endowed with many of this world’s goods. So far as 
my own observation goes, his live stock consists of one water-buffalo, 
two pigs, four dogs, and a cat. The dogs, at any rate, I am sure of; 
for they have all, individually and collectively, tried to bite me. Rice, 
wheat, and cotton, in some measure, are the produce of his scanty acres. 
There is enough for his needs in the well-favoured years, but barely 
enough in the lean. His outlook is limited. What has he to gaze upon 
but upland farms? His habits of mind are restricted. What has he 
to think of but seed-time and harvest? He ploughs and plants,—-waters 
and weeds,—and earns his rice in the sweat of his face. The hour he 
tells by the height of the sun, and the day by the age of the moon. He 
is true to his type, a part of his surroundings, and a neighbour answering 
to his neighbours in all things but one—he is a Christian. 
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Picture then a farmer, tall rather than medium in height, of open 
face and kindly eyes, who has heard the same voice, and answered the 
same call, as many another farmer in many another land. 

His faith is simple, and shines as a light in a dark place. It burns 
a little low at times; and once and again I have wished that he would 
trim the wick, and turn it up. But it never goes out; for in the 
recollection of an amazing experience it is fed by a cruse of oil that 
never fails. 

It is a recollection that carries us hack to the days of White Wolf, 
the most notable brigand of modern China. Hu of the Golden Bridge 
was the scourge of a county. White Wolf was a menace to the nation. 
He emerged from the chaos into which the monarchy fell, and out of 
which the republic grew, some years ago. A robber pure and simple, 
but on the grand scale, his success was immediate. Evil-doers and 
outlaws saw in him their natural leader, and sped to swell his ranks. 
Within a few weeks this remarkable man was the one dominating figure 
between the Yellow River and the Yang Tse. He marched from place 
to place, and province to province, as fearful as the T’ai P'ing rebels, 
and as ubiquitous as De Wet. His forces—such forces! hordes of 
criminals, ruffians, free-booters, adventurers, assassins!—increased to 
twenty thousand men. He attacked government troops, and beat them. 
He captured cities, and sacked them. And wherever he went he left a 
broad belt of ruin and distress. 

Thrice he swept through our northern hills, and thrice he left a 
trail of smoke and debris. Once he essayed to reach the city, and 
this when the city was defenceless. How nearly he succeeded is a 
matter of local knowledge, and how curiously he was foiled is a matter 
of local history. The citizens, apprised of his coming, manned the walls. 
It was an evening of doubt and misgiving, and yet, to a stranger, might 
have seemed a festival of lanterns. For the citizens, bearing lanterns 
in their hands, took their stand on parapets, ramparts, and towers, and 
held them up to the night. Not a man but had his lantern. Not a 
man but displayed it. And White Wolf, from the crest of a hill five 
miles away, saw the walls ablaze with light. For once he paused 
irresolute. Lanterns, lanterns, lanterns, met his gaze; lanterns in 
unbroken lines; lanterns in ordered profusion; lanterns that gleamed 
defiance at the works of darkness. He was bewildered. To be greeted 
by a city en fete was a new experience. He was not accustomed to 
illuminations of this kind. Whatever those lanterns might mean—so 
he reasoned, and so he was meant to reason—they meant that the city 
was sure of its defence. Behind those gleaming lights was force of 
arms. He was baffied, and turned away. 

It was a simple ruse. But it saved Sui Chow. 
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Li Shan, thirteen miles away, was entered and looted. Every road 
was a winding trail of refugees. Again night fell on the stricken land. 
And, as day broke, Li on his upland farm was awakened by a cry that 
haunts him now,—"White Wolf!” He cast one glance over the rice- 
fields, saw serpentine lines of robbers such as no man could number, 
fled to a neighbouring chapel, and betook himself to prayer. But White 
Wolf cared no more for a chapel than Nebuchadnezzar or Titus for 
the temple. The hofns of the altar are nothing to men of blood. Li 
was seized, committed to the tender mercies of a cut-throat named Ma, 
and forced to join the march. 

Now Li was wise in his day. He had the sagacity to accommodate 
himself to his conditions. With rustic philosophy he observed that if 
he would avoid trouble he must make none. By a short cut in logic 
he concluded that if he would serve himself he must serve his escort. 
And in this he was guided by a wise discretion, for his escort had a 
gun. Li offered to carry it. Had the robber worn a bayonet in his 
belt, he would have offered to carry that also. He would have carried 
anything—pike, halberd, or axe—that was safer in Li’s hands than Ma’s. 
And the robber, finding his captive so willing, gave him not only his gun 
to carry, but everything else—his personal spoils, his selected loot, 
his portable gains, his coin of the realm, his silver in so-called shoes, 
his changes of raiment that someone else had paid for, and his bundle, 
exceeding precious, of three thousand government bank-notes. And Li, 
oppressed for once with the burden of wealth, was ordered to keep his 
place in the winding files of men, and carry on. 

With the approach of evening, White Wolf having marched into one 
of the busiest marts of the county, Httan Tan by name, a night of rapine 
began. Li and his escort, together with ten or twelve outlaws, found 
quarters in a salt-hong. It was in this salt-hong that Li first heard the 
terms upon which his release would be granted. There came in a robber 
of distinction. He was one of White Wolf’s left-hand men—/e/f-hand, 
not right-h&tiA, for we are in China. Arrayed In plundered silks, and 
invested with an acquired authority, he delivered his ultimatum,—to-day, 
or to-morrow, or the third day, a ransom of three hundred taels, and 
in default of payment—his life. It was a hard saying. Li’s capital, like 
that of an English farmer, was locked up in hife Stock. His captivity, 
like the imprisonment of an eighteenth-century debtor, defeated the end 
it was meant to serve. Without cash, without credit, without means of 
realising such assets as he had, his case was hopeless. Neither to-day, 
nor to-mortow, nor the third day, could he hope to procure the price of 
his ransom. Li retired into a comer of the salt^hong, and entered the 
mystic chamber wherein, the door being shut, the Father heareth in 
secret. 
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It was a memorable night. How could it be otherwise when legions 
of devils appeared in human form! Towards morning fire broke out in 
an oil-store, but whether by accident or design deponent doth not declare. 
It spread from house to house, and street to street, being fed by roof- 
trees as dry as tinder, and carried by a wind that fanned the flame, until 
it caught up the whole mart in one consuming conflagration. A rare 
bonfire, a blazing town; but a bonfire with which White Wolf was 
familiar. The devils’ carnival having come to an abrupt conclusion, 
the participating fiends poured out from every doorway, and retreated 
and not, indeed, in confusion or panic—to the lower slopes of a 
neighbouring hill. The robber named Ma, viewing his captive in the 
light of a financial transaction, kept as close to his side as if chained 
to his wrist. He marched him out of the salt-hong, left-turned him 
down a side-alley, escorted him across a vegetable garden, and led him 
to the hillside rendezvous. 

And from this rendezvous Li saw the sun rise over the eastern hills 
and set over the western. He saw parties of robbers set forth to plunder, 
and saw them return with their spoils. He saw the shades of a second 
evening settle over the land, and thought of the shades of a third evening— 
and after that “the dark.” Once again came the robber of distinction. 
There was no pity in his eye, no compassion in his voice. He was as 
hard as the nether mill-stone, that robber. Once again he delivered his 
ultimatum, an ultimatum that carried its sentence of death,—to-day, 
or to-morrow, ransom of three hundred taels, and in default of payment— 
his life. Li’s heart sank within him. He saw nothing at the end 
of it all but a file of rifles. Again he withdrew into that mystic chamber 
wherein, the windows being open toward Jerusalem, men pour out their 
souls to God. 

And, as he prayed, he fell asleep. 

How long he prayed, and having prayed how long he slept, he did 
not know. What he did know was that he awoke with a sense of 
wonder. Someone had pulled him, gently but palpably pulled him, by 
the hem of his cotton coat. Of this he was aware as men are aware of 
facts; and yet the only forms around him were those of sleeping men. 

And, as his eyes were heavy, he slumbered again. 

But his sleep was broken. He awoke with a deepening sense of 
mystery. Someone had pulled him, cautiously but definitely pulled him, 
by the hem of his cotton coat. Of this he was as sure as he was that 
he lived and breathed; and yet the camp was still, and wrapped in 
sleep. 

And once more, for the night before had known no rest, he sank 
into slumber. 

But it was not to be. He awoke a third time. Someone had 
pulled him, urgently and unmistakably pulled him, by the hem of bis 
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cotton coat. A sense of awe, deeper than that of mystery or wonder, 
crept over him. 

“It is the Lord’s angel/’ he said. 

He saw no angel form,—he heard no angel voice,—but he divined, 
for so he was persuaded, an angel presence. “It is the Lord’s angel,” 
he said, and said that which he most surely believed. 

Huan Tan smouldered beneath him. The sky reflected the glow. 
Twenty thousand men, if report be true, slumbered round about him 
on the slopes of the hill. No one kept watch; if sentinels had been 
posted, they also were asleep. Even the escort, his hand on his bundle 
of bank-notes, was lost to time and sense. 

“Mr. Ma.” whispered our hero. But his escort slumbered on. “Mr. 
Ma,” he said raising his voice. But his escort was far away. “Mr. 
Ma,” he cried—for was he not finding his bearings?—“I’m going for a 
stroll!” What comments Mr. Ma might have made on this somewhat 
naive announcement, had he heard it, have not been ascertained. But 
there was no response. And then Li set forth on his perilous adventure— 
a stroll indeed! 

The slopes were strewn with sleeping forms like leaves from autumn 
trees—“leaves in Vallombrosa spread.” Li picked his way amongst 
them lightly and with care. To trip would be fatal. An outstretched 
hand, a protruding foot, an ill-placed rifle, an unseen hole, a tuft of 
grass, a clump of root, a vein of rock—and this would be the end of 
the story. But a thing not possible with men was possible with God— 
and his footsteps were guided. It was an exploit as wonderful as that 
in the wilderness of Ziph, when David and Abishai entered the sleeping 
camp of Saul, penetrating the silent lines to the place where the king 
lay, and bearing away the cruse of water and spear that stood at his 
head. And, as in the one case, so in the other. “No man saw it, nor 
knew it, neither did any awake; for they were all asleep; because a deep 
sleep from the Lord had fallen upon them.” 

And when the third day broke, Li was away beyond the hills. And 
he said, in words that recalled those of the Apostle whom Herod could 
not hold,—“Now I know of a truth, that the Lord sent forth his angel 
and delivered me out of the hand of White Wolf, and from all the 
expectation of the outlaws. To-day, a ransom of three hundred taels, 
and in default of payment—LIFE!” 


APPROACH TO GkBaT DlPPSR CAVtt, YJ£N TANG. 








GODDESS OF MERCY CAVE (at left), GREAT DIPPER CAVE (at fight), YEN TANG. 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint 

(Continuing “ Woman’s Work in the Far East ”) 


Women’s Work in India 

E. SONIA APPASAMY 

[Tn the conviction that a closer knowledge of present trends in the Church in our 
neighbor oriental countries would be of great value to Christian leaders in China at this 
time, the following article has been secured from India and it is hoped that a similar 
one may be forthcoming from Japan.— Editor.] 


Both the principal faiths prevalent in this ancient land assign a 
very inferior status to women. According to the Hindu sages, the 
woman should always be a servant, of her father when she is in the 
father’s home, of her husband when she becomes a married woman, 
and of her son if she happens to become a widow. They considered 
her to be so mischievous as to be incapable of being improved by 
education and so devoid of right instincts as to be unworthy to read 
the sacred books or to make any attainments in religion. They could 
however obtain an inferior form of Moksha or salvation if they lived 
consistently obedient lives and performed acts of charity and virtue in 
the home. They were however allowed to take part in all the domestic 
ceremonies like marriage, funerals, in Namakaranam (name-giving), 
Annaprochannam (food-giving), Acharabyasam (commencement of 
education). The ancient Indian epics and Puranas describe a very 
lofty form of womanhood which it has been the aim of all Hindu 
women to imitate. The Mohammedan religion consigns women to an 
even lower status though their system of law gives them a much more 
privileged position. Women should never appear in public or take part 
in religious ceremonies or read the Kuran or perform any of the five 
religious duties imposed upon the pious Mohammedan; but she can in¬ 
herit property, enter into marriage contracts, carry on business concerns 
and manage her own affairs. The fact however that the blessings of 
education have been denied to them and they are kept immured in 
zenanas prevents them from taking advantage of the liberty allowed 
to them under the law and makes them helpless tools in the hands of 
the men folk around them. 

Though the British Empire has been established in India for over 
100 years very little progress has been made in the development of 
the life of woman and on account of the declared policy of the Govern* 
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ment not to interfere with the social customs and religious usages of the 
people, the education and training of women have been left to the good 
sense and progressive character of the men, who, however, have preferred 
to keep their women in subjection though they themselves might have 
attained to a very high degree of culture. Within the past ten years, 
however, there has been great progress along certain lines and retro¬ 
gression along others. India is at the present day being slowly drawn 
into the great currents of the life of the world and cannot miss being 
affected by the progressive movements and the civilising forces which 
are prevalent. 

Everywhere there is a keen interest in the education of girls. Two 
women’s colleges have been opened in Madras during the last seven years 
and they are both crowded to the utmost limits of their capacity. The 
Government College had to send away more than 50 girls this year for 
■want of accommodation. Numerous schools for girls have sprung up 
in the mofussil, most of them under the control of Christian Missions 
and a few under the management of Hindus themselves and there are 
also first and second grade colleges in Mysore, Trivandram, Tinnevelly 
and other places. Though the masses of women—more than 95 per 
cent—are still uneducated, a few are keenly pressing forward and making 
the most of the opportunities that are now obtaining. 

The Corporation of Madras passed a resolution in favour of 
compulsory education for boys. At the same time a strong movement 
sprang up in support of similar compulsory education being imparted 
to all the girls in the City. If it is hung up at present, it is only for want 
of funds. Under the new Education Act any Municipality in the 
mofussil or any district as a whole could levy a cess for the compulsory 
education of girls as well as boys and I have no doubt that more advanced 
areas like Malabar, Tinnevelly, Tanjore, would take advantage of this 
provision in the Act. Education used at one time to be the prerogative 
of Christian girls; while scarcely 2 per cent of Hindu women are 
literate, more than 50 per cent of Christian women are literate and some 
of them could read and write English as well. The result was that 
educated Christian girls used to obtain posts as teachers and school 
mistresses for the asking and were in great demand in the medical colleges 
and nursing schools. Things are changing now, the number of Hindu 
women especially in the cities who can now read and write and converse 
intelligently in English is appreciable. There are a larger number of 
women who are literate in the vernaculars prevalent in this Presidency 
and can read and discuss vernacular newspapers which are rapidly in¬ 
creasing in circulation. Hindu girls now obtain posts as teachers in 
schools or professors in colleges. Even in the medical colleges where 
owing to co-education conditions are most adverse to the Hindu girl the 
number of women students is steadily increasing. 
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The pity is that no thought or attention is being paid to the health 
or development of a healthy physique. Hindu sentiment and to a certain 
extent even Indian Christian sentiment is against girls taking part in 
violent exercises in a public fashion with the result that all work and no 
play makes Jill a dull girl. The number of educated women who live 
dwarfed and diseased lives as a consequence of this carelessness and die 
prematurely early deaths especially during childbirth is abnormal. 
Again there is no special interest shown in the development of character 
or training in manners. The sweet and agreeable manner for which 
Hindu women were formerly famous is rapidly disappearing and the 
ideals set forth in the religious books are not now popular. Instead 
we get a frivolous, gushy and excited maiden who is all the time out for 
pleasure and enjoyment and has little thought for the higher things of 
life. Even highly educated girls carry themselves and behave in a 
manner which is not befitting their culture. There is great scope for 
education along religious lines and the good that such a system of in¬ 
struction would do is simply incalculable. 

The greatest possible interest is being shown in politics and patriotic 
movements. A great many women read vernacular newspapers and 
some are able to read journals in English. Though they are unable to 
think or judge for themselves and still blindly follow the lead given by 
the popular newspapers or by the men folk in their own homes, still they 
have learnt the current phrases and use them glibly and when active 
movements are set on foot they are in some instances prepared to go 
further than men. In such things as boycotting foreign cloths and 
patronising home-made garments, organising non-cooperation and set¬ 
ting up the cry of religion in danger they go further than the men and fare 
worse. To balance this they take a certain amount of interest in public 
movements as well as in different branches of social service and in 
municipal problems. The Madras Corporation is now open to women 
and one of them has been nominated a member of the Corporation by 
Government. In municipalities in the country there are a certain number 
of women members now sitting. In District Educational Boards women 
are to be freely admitted, though as yet none has been nominated or 
elected. There is a persistent agitation going on for votes for women 
and when they have once obtained the right to vote at elections, they 
will no doubt ask for and obtain also the right to be elected and sit in 
the Legislative Councils and Assemblies of the Country. 

In one or two matters there has been retrogression. At one time 
there used to be a keen desire to get rid of social and religious abuses. 
There were ardent social reformers who preached against infant marriage, 
the unfair treatment meted out to widows, caste exclusiveness and 
selfishness and caste divisions, the dedication of women to a life of public 
prostitution, and the misuse and misappropriation of funds belonging 
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to temples by Managers and Trustees. The keen and ardent desire that 
used to exist in the direction of social reform appears now to 
have died out. There is such a strong nationalist feeling abroad that 
it is considered a part of patriotism to uphold everything old and 
established and no one is found brave enough to condemn anything 
provided it is national and time honoured. Unhealthy practices like the 
purchase of brides, enormous waste of money at weddings, prostitution 
and misuse of temple funds have within recent years shown no tendency 
to diminish; on the other hand they are distinctly on the increase. There 
is a general harking back to old customs whether they are good or bad. 
Caste distinctions have become more rigid and caste rules and customs 
are being enforced more strictly than they were twenty years ago. In 
towns and villages though members of different castes lived in separate 
quarters of the city and could not dine with each other and in many 
cases even touch each other, still there was a great deal of fellow feeling 
and give and take as each caste found the other indispensable for its 
means. At the present moment each caste is learning to look after 
itself and protect its own interests even though they may be seriously 
detrimental to those of others. 

Interest in religious questions is more or less at a standstill. The 
neutral attitude taken up by Government in regard to religion and religious 
education is partly responsible for this. The materialistic nature of 
modern civilisation and the environments created and maintained by it 
are also responsible in part. There is no high reverence for character 
or self-sacrifice. People are all out for wealth and the things that 
wealth could purchase. In place of the old Indian respect for saintliness 
of character or the more recent regard for people who held high offices 
or positions of importance there is at the present day merely the worship 
of wealth. The good old virtues for which Hindu women were famous 
in ancient times are not now being cultivated except perhaps in villages 
in the back corners of India and the old ceremonies are being performed 
in many instances with greater show and expense than in former times 
but the real religious meaning behind these old ceremonies is absolutely 
forgotten or unrealised. Very few Hindus who have made a study of 
their own religious books know anything definite about their form of 
faith. Religion is confined to the performance of a certain number of 
ceremonial acts on appropriate occasions. There is a distinct prejudice 
against Christianity as a foreign religion. Zenanas which were formerly 
open to English lady missionaries are now closed. In schools Hindu 
children are not prepared to receive anything more than the rudiments 
of religious instruction. On the other hand there is more independence 
and more self-respect among women. Their influence and power over 
men is appreciably on the increase. If they come more into public life 
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there will be no doubt an improvement in standards of behaviour and 
character and public and private morals. 

Any Indian Christian woman who has received a high degree of 
education has a great role to play in this country. She can take advan¬ 
tage of the keen desire for education that now exists and promote a 
general increase in the average of culture. She can advocate the repeal 
of those noxious customs and practices which were once accepted without 
question but are now branded. In particular she can teach by example 
and precept the value of training in character as well as in intellectual 
equipment. Within recent years Pandita Ramabai was privileged to 
do a great work in mid-India. She went through a period of intense 
suffering in early life but laid up at that time a store of learning in 
Sanskrit and several of the Indian languages which stood her in good 
stead later on. She at first opened a home for Brahmin widows which 
eventually developed into a tremendously big institution for the education 
and uplift of the orphans and widows, waifs and strays, from all classes. 
Miss Cornelia Sorabjee, a Bombay lady who has settled down in Calcutta 
after taking a B. C. L. Degree at Oxford, is acting as legal advisor 
to the wealthy women and princesses in Bengal who are immured in 
zenanas and are unable to receive proper guidance from their own men. 
Mrs. Ghose, Miss Bhose, Dr. Gurubai Karnakar are other noble ladies 
who are doing a great work in North India, the first as a teacher and 
the other two as doctors. In South India there was at one time a group 
of educated women like Mrs. Babu and Mrs. Sathyanadhan doing good 
work and releasing influences of a sound character. Within more recent 
years ladies like the younger Mrs. Sathyanadhan, who is now in England 
working in the Shakespere Hut, her sister Mrs. Hensman, who is now a 
professor in the Maharani’s College, Mysore, and Mrs. Srinivasa, who 
recently retired from her place as Inspectress of Schools, have all of 
them an acknowledged position in society and are looked up to by 
hundreds of their sisters. The Y. W. C. A. has contributed not a 
little towards maintaining the standard in these matters. Miss Zachariah, 
a graduate of Honors of the Madras University, is holding the torch 
in the Madras Branch and Miss Mayadoss, a lady of English qualifica¬ 
tions, is similarly a strong and powerful worker in the Punjab. 

The Christians in India have within recent years come to take 
very great interest in the evangelisation of their fellow countrymen. 
Two societies, one known as the Indian Missionary Society and the other 
called the National Missionary Society, were started about twenty 
years ago for the purpose of reaching non-Christians in India who had 
not come within the reach of Protestant Missions of the West. The 
former is purely a Church of England organisation and is working in 
the centre of India in what is known as the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Tinnevelly, the southernmost district in India, in which there are about 
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a hundred thousand Christians, is the area from which the missionaries 
are sent and supported. It is doing a splendid work and has already 
gathered in about four to five thousand converts and enquirers. One 
feature of the work is the tremendous interest taken by Tinnevelly 
women in this missionary enterprise and the ardour with which they have 
started making collections for the work. Still more valuable is the 
work of the National Missionary Society as it enlists the interests of 
Christians all over India and has opened fields in six different parts of 
India for evangelising the non-Christians in each of those areas. About 
six years ago a Ladies’ Committee known as the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the National Missionary Society was started for the purpose of enlisting 
the interests of Christian women in the Society. The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
has increased by leaps and bounds both in its membership and in the 
service it is doing for the good cause. Last year it had branches in all 
the big cities in India and collected over 8,000 Rs. One of the ladies 
is doing valuable medical work in the United Provinces and another went 
to work among the distressed people in Malabar, caught the dangerous 
form of enteric fever there prevalent and died a martyr to the cause. 
There are others doing valuable work collecting, organising and teaching 
and also in different forms of social service. Mrs. Chinnappa who is 
the Health Visitor for the City of Madras, that is to say is in charge of 
the health of the women of that city, has also started a Children’s 
Branch of the Society which collects articles and money in aid of the 
work of the Society. 


A Missionary’s Intellectual Life 

MARGARET CRESSY 

A woman who does not read is intellectually dead at forty, according 
to Helen Barett Montgomery whose name is listed as one of the six 
leading American women of the day. One of the greatest problems 
confronting the woman on the mission field is how to keep alive. Sur¬ 
rounded by the conditions in which she is placed, with time filled to the 
brim with work, the joy of which is often obscured by details of home, 
school or committee, she is apt to find the intellectual side of her life 
crowded out. Even the woman engaged in professional activity has 
little time to read the books of her profession not to mention those in 
other lines which would broaden her outlook and make her a more 
efficient worker. 

We all recognize the need but how shall time and source of inspira¬ 
tion be found? 

In one home the bookcases were built on either tide of the fireplace, 
close to the easy chairs so that the moments of leisure could be spent 
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in reading. The books were at hand, and not having to make an 
additional effort to get one, often saved the fifteen minutes, by a judicious 
daily use of which, Dr. Elliot says, “a man can get the essentials of 
a liberal education.” On the most accessible shelf, were placed all the 
new books and the sight of them stirred any flagging interest. 

In the same home, favorite books and magazine artictes like Margaret 
Stevenson’s, “The Love of Beauty as a Factor in Missionary Life” 
were kept in the wife’s den in the bookcases by the fire, to be read and 
enjoyed, again and again, with friends. 

Sometimes one needs to develop an interest. Arnold Bennett in 
his book, ‘‘The Formation of Taste in Reading,” advises that one follow 
the style one enjoys and presently one will find one’s interests broadening 
into other subjects. To the writer, biography has been the open sesame 
to a larger world of books. ‘‘The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer” was 
one of the first, followed by Mary Antin'* “The Promised Land,” a 
book fascinating in its picture of the way the little girl from the pale 
of Russia appropriated the freedom of the new world and made friends 
with great preachers, governors and presidents. In reading Cromer’s 
“Egypt” the realization came that a country is great in its great men 
and the basis of the British Empire is in the lives of Clive, Gladstone, 
Cromer, as the history of Italy, during the period of liberation, is the 
life of Cavour, or of Germany, the life of Bismark. So the reading 
of biography opened the gate into the field of history and thence to 
other subjects. 

One woman was a great help to her community by passing on to 
her friends the books she had enjoyed. Dropping in for a moment she 
would ask, “Can you read this book by Tuesday? I must have it then.” 
And the book would be read. She shared the books of one friend with 
another and they were all the richer. 

To the inspiration of friends is due no one knows how much of 
the success of poet or painter. Reading “The Memoirs of Burne-Jones,” 
one envies him the inspiration he must have received from the group 
of young painters by which he was surrounded in college, and, in later 
life, from the hours when William Morris breakfasted with him as 
was his custom on Sunday mornings in order to discuss their work. 

One of the writer's friends has it for her ambition, when with 
her friends, not to speak of the trials of the day with cook or tailor but 
rather to speak of recent books or events. One confided to her that, 
as a girl, she had done some writing and her mother had hoped that 
she might become an author. She was still interested in writing but 
had allowed other things to crowd out that part of her life. If two 
people, mutually interested in writing or music, could overcome the 
fear of being misunderstood in expressing their ambitions, new paths 
of enjoyment would open and from the inexhaustible sources in the 
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orient, for both writer and composer, new contributions could be made 
not only to their own lives but to the literature and music of the home¬ 
land as well. 

For two years, there has been in Hangchow, a club for the study 
of Chinese Religion. Meeting for a cafeteria supper immediately after 
the weekly foreign prayer meeting, the evening is spent in discussing a 
paper that has been given by some member. The value of the discussion 
lies not alone in the material presented by the leader but in incidents 
noticed and mentioned by members of the club. Oriental life has taken 
on a new meaning and events unnoticed before have become significant. 

Margaret Stevenson, in the article mentioned above, suggests that 
collections of good foreign pictures should be made in the different 
cities of India. It would add to the intellectual life of the missionaries 
in China if collections of up-to-date books could be kept in central libraries 
from which books could be drawn. To fill the need of such a library 
one mission has organized a reading club, those joining sending to the 
secretary lists of books they would be willing to loan to others 
and pledging themselves to read at least one book, aside from novels* 
every two months and to send a resume of the book read to be circulated 
among the other members. The Y. W. C. A. already has such a library 
for its workers. 

Lafcadio Hearn, in his book “In Ghostly Japan,” tells of a custom 
that could well be followed: “The writing of short poems has been 
practised in Japan even more as a moral duty than as a mere literary 
art. The old ethical teaching was something like this:—Are you 
very angry?—do not say anything unkind, but compose a poem. Is 
your best-beloved dead?—do not yield to useless grief, but try to calm 
your mind by making a poem. Whatever injustic or misfortune 
disturbs you, put aside your resentment or sorrow as soon as possible, 
and write a few lines of sober and elegant verse for a moral exercise.” 

Everyone may not be able to compose poetry but one can call to 
mind the words of a favorite poem or turn the thoughts to a recent book 
or magazine article. Nothing is more important than this for the 
thought world in which one lives determines more than anything else 
what one is to become. 

Mr. Vale, in a Recorder article, suggests that before the close of 
each year one should select six standard books, one on history, one on 
science, and the rest devotional, theological and biographical to study the 
ensuing year. 

No woman in the world has a bigger opportunity for self culture 
than the missionary, in her opportunity for travel, her intimate touch with 
oriental civilization, and her contact with the homeland, through letters, 
books, and magazines. If she is dead at forty it is because she is 
like the man who starves because he refuses to reach out and take of the 
food at his very hand. 
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A Graded Course in Vocal Music 

MISS VEXED A COX 

There are doubtless many teachers in China who will be pleased to 
receive the news contained in this article. A graded series of music 
primers is now in the hands of translators, and we expect the first book 
to be published before the close of this school year! 

This is how it happened. 1 consulted Hollis Dann, director of 
public school music of the entire state of Pennsylvania and considered 
by Tapper and other music critics in America par excellence in this 
department, and he recommended to me as a teacher of his methods 
the supervisor of public school music in Ithaca, N. Y. She assisted 
Dr. Dann in preparing his primers, and since then has done other 
compilation work. So when I entered her class and told her of our 
lack of material in the Chinese language for a vocal department she 
volunteered to help compile a series which could be translated and used 
in our school curricula. 

It is patterned after Dr. Dann's series, and we have used as much 
of his material as permitted. Other well-known song writers have given 
permission for the use of some of their songs, and we have a very 
excellent collection, very carefully graded and arranged. 

Each book has approximately forty pages of songs and twenty 
pages of exercises. The latter deal with the particular problems to lie 
mastered in each grade. There will be six books in the series, followed 
by a book of simple choruses. Later on, a teachers’ manual will he 
published. 

The methods used are of the simplest. Music is a language, and Dr. 
Dann teaches it as one. The proper wav to begin a language is by 
imitation. The ability to think and give expression should precede the 
attempt to read, for reading is simply the ability to recognize thoughts 
represented by symbols. The lone language should be learned through 
the ear as the mother tongue is learned. 

We begin with matching tones. Pupils successful in this game are 
allowed to begin at once with “rote” songs, or songs taught by imitation. 
The unsuccessful ones are requested to listen until they can match 
tones,—the teacher devoting a few minutes to them individually each day. 

Proper tone production is emphasized throughout the course. Such 
simple devices as,—correct position, accurate pitch; a “flute-like” tone; 
relaxed jaw, tongue, and lips are begun in the first grade. Daily 
application of these principles through the lower grades results in a 
beautiful, rich, mellow tone for advanced work. 

Fifty per cent of the new pupils, entering the Ithaca public schools 
each year, are deficient in music. It may take three days or three 
years to cure this deficiency, but it is always accomplished in the end. 
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I see no reason why we. with properly trained teachers, can’t have 
the same results in China. 

The first primer, known as “First Year Music” is prepared for 
children of the kindergarten and first grades. The music, as well as 
the words, deals with material suitable for children of these grades. 
The first ones are as simple as their first sentences in English. 

This is a favorite: 
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Knock at the door, Peep in; Pull the latch and walk in. 


Upon examination you will see there are only two phrases,—the first 
being used three times—and only four scale tones. The melody is good, 
the words simple, and the game interesting to play. 

Songs of greater length are used as the children progress, all 
being taught by “rote.” A child is not given a book to read from until 
the second year. 

Some of the songs contain names of the scale syllables, so when 
the time for teaching the scale arrives it is practically already learned. 
Sequential studies, as—“do ti do, do ti la ti do,” etc., are then used to 
make the pupils feel perfectly at home with the scale. 

A pitch pipe is essential, and should be used constantly during the 
singing lesson, training the class to listen for the correct pitch. Oral 
dictation and careful drill in beating two and three part measure, are 
also given. 

The day is not far distant in China when vocal music will be a 
required part of the curriculum in our day schools. Shall we teach it less 
carefully and less scientifically than other subjects? Let us “see to it” 
it is taught at least as well as other subjects. 

We have no right to allow our pupils to learn perhaps a number of 
hymns from us, forming worse habits of tone production and accurateness 
of pitch each time they sing; nor have we the right to tell them they 
can’t sing. Lack of opportunity is all that hinders them. 

I have given a resume of the work covered by the first year. The 
book for second year work will probaby be the first one printed, as that 
wilt fit in with the needs of our own work best. 

Those interested in using the course immediately can substitute any 
simple rote songs for the first year and follow it with the “Second Year 
Music.” The Hollis Dann primers with a complete manual for teachers 
can he purchased from the American Book Co., N. Y. The Chinese 
primers will be published by the Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai, 
and will he on sale at the Religious Tract Society, Hankow. 
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Obituaries 


Rev. L. W. Pierce 


Kentucky. He was appointed by the Foreign Mission Board of 
the S.B.C. in June, 1891. He worked at Yangchow and surrounding 
country for thirty-one years. 

On February the 24th, 1892, he was married to Miss Nellie A. 
Miner of Richmond. The home life of Mr. Pierce was truly beautiful. 
As Mrs. Pierce tells us, “He loved his home.” There Jesus Christ was 
given the preeminence in all things. Evening and morning all gathered 
around the family altar. One great desire was to see his children 
walking in the fear of the Lord. It was his custom to rise early 
in the morning for Bible study. He realized, as he once said to the 
writer, “Jehovah is your strength.” 

Brother Pierce did not spare himself in devotion to his work. He 
took only three furloughs to America, each of one year’s duration. In 
the words of Mrs. Pierce, “To appreciate his loving, generous disposition, 
one had to know him somewhat intimately. One of his chief 
characteristics was never to speak unkindly of others, whether Chinese 
or foreigners. He was always ready and happy to help others who 
needed his help.” He truly lived to save. 

Brother Pierce and family were travelling from Shanghai to 
Yangchow in a new motor launch just purchased by the Mission. On 
reaching Soochow on July the 16th, 1922, at about ten o’clock a.m., 
the launch capsized. Just before capsizing completely, Mr. Pierce 
entered the boat to rescue Mrs. Pierce and was drowned in the attempt. 

We his co-workers, both Chinese and foreign, will not cease to be 
inspired by his example. 

T. C. Britton. 


1 


EV. L. W. Pierce was bom October the 24th, 1864, in Fannin 
County, Texas. He was a graduate of Savoy College, Texas, 
and of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 


Rev. H. F. Siao 

From his conversion Pastor Siao was a devoted Christian; he 
suffered much persecution in his early days—persecution from his country 
neighbours and his family—but his attitude was, “I must suffer these 
things not seeking redress”! This demonstrated the reality of his 
Christian convictions. Hence, in spite of uprooted crops, farming 
implements stolen, his water buffaloes (used to plough and harrow the 
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soil) stolen, and much persecution—even hatred—from his family, he 
held his way, bravely, patiently, in real Christ-1 ikeness. 

Eventually he was accepted by the C.M.S. as a catechist. His 
faith in God and man was remarkable. His motto was engraved on 
his seal, written up over his house, pasted up on the wall so that it 
was ever before him even in death; “Sursum corda.” He was utterly 
loyal. 

He was persistent in his conviction—that the only hope for China 
was Christ—His doctrines, His character, His power—and he was 
always preaching, teaching, and witnessing to this. 

In the C.M.S. Western China district and very especially in his 
own country, there are men and women who will never forget the 
inspiration and the radiance of Pastor Siao’s teaching and life. 

The maimer in which he won all his immediate relatives to Christ 
and especially his own mother, will always remain as one of the miracles 
of the Church in Western China. He was ordained in October, 1921, 
and died early in 1922, so his life as an ordained man was very 
brief, but he was always in heart, soul, and mind a real leader of men 
to Christ. 

E. A. Hamilton. 


F. W. Bailer 

Kuling Church, Ruling, 18th August, 1922. 

Mrs. F. W. Baller, Shanghai. 

Dear Mrs. Baller :—I am desired by the Committee of Ruling Church 
to express to you in their name the profound sense of loss each member 
feels over the lamented demise of your dear husband who was intimately 
known to some of us, and more or less to all. 

The committee are of course unable to enter into the inner sanctuary 
of your own and your family’s sorrow; but they are conscious that God in 
His wisdon has removed from the ranks of Christian workers in this land 
one, who by the graciousness of his own beautiful life, and the splendid 
contributions he has made to the literary facilities of almost every missionary, 
proved himself to be a strong, useful, and greatly esteemed brother to whom 
all of us owe an unpayable debt of gratitude. 

The committee cannot but remember that Mr. Bailer’s masterly books 
are almost a necessity to every student of Chinese, and most certainly to 
those whose aim it is to acquire such a knowledge of the Mandarin dialect 
as will equip them for the high task involved in proclaiming the glorious 
Gospel of Christ to the people of this land 

It is scarcely too much to say that, in this sense, Mr. Baller had no 
compeer. ‘^Bailer’s books” were not only for very many the chief source of 
linguistic information, but also the court of final appeal. Hundreds of 
missionaries bless God for having sent Mi*. Balter to China, and the committee 
cannot but believe that your husband was in a peculiar sense specially 
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prepared for the important service which he was enabled to render. They 
also rejoice to know that Mr. Bailer’s books and tracts, specially prepared 
for the Chinese, whether Church members or heathen, are of a signally 
useful character, and tie in themselves a beautiful testimony to the unswerving 
loyalty of the author to the Cause which brought him to China, and to the 
Saviour whom he loved and served with characteristic devotion through a 
long missionary career. 

And now the end of the earthly life has come; but it is equally certain 
that for our beloved brother, whose departure we cannot but mourn, the 
beginning of the new and unending life has been entered upon, and that 
he is enjoying the reward which His Master and ours has promised to all 
who faithfully love and serve Him. 

The committee would most affectionately commend you and Mr. Bailer’s 
family to the love and tenderness of the Father in Heaven. They also 
pray that as you do “not mourn as those who have no hope,” you may 
also have the abiding consciousness of God’s supporting presence in this 
hour of sore bereavement. 

I remain, Dear Mrs. Bailer, 

In the name of the Committee. 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. Wallace Wilson. 

Chairman Killing Church Committee. 


Our Book Table 


CHINA'S PROBLEM. 

The Problem op China. By Bertrand Russell. The Century Company, New York. 

For Sale by the Chinese American Publishing Co., Nanking Road, Shanghai. Mex. 

$4J)0. 

This critique is written in translucent, incisive and breezy English. 
Again and again it challenges our logic, chills our self-esteem and stabs our 
Tadal complacency. Mr. Russell is so dogmatic that he gives the impression 
of believing he is uttering the last word. He is pitilessly truthful, and 
often lapses into the mood of the cynic. He spares nothing and nobody; 
he is fearlessly and impartially—two attitudes not always found together- 
candid ; he really talks as he thinks, and he thinks without cringing to anything 
or anybody. The book is, therefore, first of all a mental and ethical stimulant 
the strength of which will be little diluted by any opposition the reader may 
have to the author personally. Mr. Russell must be a terribly disillusioned 
man, though he undoubtedly sees with the reach of an international mind. 
One cannot avoid inferring that he either likes to expose the ethical wounds 
of humanity or else feels his back against the wall, and so uses such merciless 
honesty on others as a method of self-defence. 

The book is mainly a resume of recent history in and around China. 
There are free and copious quotations from new publications. It is an attempt 
to interpret recent actions with rpgard to China and China’s own position 
and aspirations. As a matter of fact Mr. Russell deals more with China’s 
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problem as envisaged in the terms of Western predatory aims than with China 
as a problem to the West. Western aggression is said to be much more 
dangerous to China than any internal condition or characteristic. Mr. Russell 
says he set out to China to seek a new hope. This was apparently to fill the gap 
left by his disillusionment about Western civilization which, with the exception 
of its scientific attainments, he thinks less worthy than that of China. His 
hope, therefore, is that after China has assimilated such as she wishes of 
Western science, and if she is left alone sufficiently, she will combine the 
best of what she selects from the West and the best of her own civilization 
and produce a civilization which shall be new and genuine and an improve¬ 
ment over any yet known. He is fulsome in his praise of the good points 
of Chinese civilization, though he does not spare the scalpel in their case 
either, and sums Chinese faults up as “avarice, cowardice and callousness.” 
He compares Western and Chinese civilization as follows:— 

“The distinctive merit of our civilization I should say is the scientific 
method; the distinctive merit of the Chinese, a just conception of the ends 
of life. It is these two that one must hope to see gradually uniting.” 

He makes one prophecy to the effect that unless foreign exploitation 
ceases, some 50 or 100 years hence, a vast Secret Society will signal the 
massacre of every white man in the Celestial Empire. The weaknesses of 
the West are recognized as the result of Western civilization. But one 
feels led to ask where do the weaknesses of China come from? They seem 
to be looked on as in some sense a growth apart from Chinese civilization. 
Yet if China is ethically supreme, why in collective practice is she 
ethically supine? Mr. Russell of course makes no suggestion that the 
presence or absence of religion has anything to do with national weaknesses. 
But nevertheless this is a good book to read, especially when you are jaded 
or complacent. 


CHINA’S STORY. 

China's Story in Myth, Legend. Art, and Annals. By William Elliot Griffis, 

D.D. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Pp. 305. Gold $2. 

A very interesting illustrated summary with an index and chronology 
well calculated to introduce much that is best in old China to those who know 
little of this great country. Dr. Griffis tells the tale in a light, entertaining 
style, and remarkably well has he done a difficult task though a bibliograply 
would helpfully lead readers to more serious, scholarly work—a purpose 
announced in the first preface. Yet this rapid review of ancient, medieval 
and modern China does not fail to mention such important items in 40 centuries 
of history as the feudal system, the era of printing and literature, the 
development of arts and crafts, China’s experiment in socialism, all culminat¬ 
ing in the crowded events of the last 150 years of foreign intercourse. 
The author’s comments on the last, though not strictly accurate, are 
sympathetically liberal to Chinese aspirations, but in his efforts to be kind, 
he glosses over some of the most egregious errors of Japanese statesmanship 
of the past two decades. The last chapter on "China: a Republic" begins 
with a sentence which on first reading must startle every Chinese woman: 
“To preserve the life of the oldest of nations, the time had come when in 
China men must shorten their hair and women lengthen (sic) their feet”! 
General Wu Pei-Fu would probably not like his name abbreviated to Wu 
Pei. The National Christian Conference at Shanghai in May, 1922, was 
indeed on epoch-making event, but one wonders where that other convention, 
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political in character, was “held in the early summer of 1922 where living 
issues were discussed with insight, ability, and invincible faith in a better 
China to come.” 

Amicus Siniae. 


CHINA'S NEW OPPORTUNITY. 

‘‘China at the Conference.” By Westel W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins Press , 

Baltimore, Md. U.S.A. G. $3.00. 

The key-note of this book is in its description of how that part of the 
Conference at Washington which dealt with the Pacific and Far East worked 
out an opportunity for China to prove her claims to sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and administrative autonomy! This opportunity will pass through 
its most critical hour during the decade in which the harmonizing effects 
of the Conference are in their first flush. The author, who served as 
technical expert to the Chinese Delegation at Washington, had access to 
the records of the Conference so far as they related to China, and also 
to the confidential records of the Chinese Delegates, He writes, therefore, 
with sympathy and understanding of China’s problem. A large part of 
the text is made up of quotations from the formal actions of the Conference 
in Committee and in plenary sessions. One cannot but admire the fine spirit 
the Chinese Delegation showed. As a matter of fact, through this Delegation 
China was struggling for diplomatic self-respect and international equal 
rights. Indeed one might say she was asking that her inherent rights might 
be recognized and making this request under the double handicap of not 
being in a position to imitate others and urge it by intimations of militaristic 
action, and also by the distraught internal condition of China due to its 
transitional problems. While not able to get all she claimed. China did get 
much and the Chinese Delegation avoided any admission of principle that 
will complicate her future freedom of action. 

As to Shantung, one realizes that between the treaties made willingly 
or unwillingly, the juristic knot as to who had more of the equitable and/or 
legal rights, and the uneasy desire of the rest of the powers to keep 
the Chuio-Japanese controversy outside the official discussions of the 
Conference, China’s position was, from a legal and diplomatic viewpoint, 
uncertain and weak; and since China was not in a position to force any 
concessions the results finally secured are taken by the author to constitute 
a significant victory. We note that a recent Chinese writer says that if 
China had to compromise at the Washington Conference, it is equally true 
that Japan compromised. The author feels that the significant thing is 
not the incomplete achievement of China’s national and rational aspirations, 
but the really large concessions made by Japan which were in reality a 
direct blow to the militaristic body in that country. It might be said, 
therefore, that China’s effort to get a firmer foothold in her own garden 
plot was successful. Undoubtedly the large measure of open diplomacy 
which marked the Conference and the present awakening of the international 
conscience contributed much towards giving China fair play. We note among 
other things that “spheres of interest’’ are declared dead. 

It is significant that while this Conference devoted itself almost 
exclusively to the consideration of problems concerned with China, it was 
not primarily called for that purpose. China’s appeal for justice was listened 
to and to a large extent heeded. Aggressive inroads upon the sovereignty and 
territory of China have at least been checked. We shall watch with interest 
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and sympathy China’s use of the opportunity for national rehabilitation that 
has been granted to her. All missionaries ought to read this book and steep 
themselves in understanding sympathy of China’s problems. 


Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vo!. LIU 

m>. Pp. 304. 

The contents of this number (which weighs about 2 J4 lbs) are perhaps 
more than usually varied. Of the 16 articles 11 are technical, and can of 
course only be mentioned by their titles: Natural History of China, by 
A. de Carle Sowerby (20 pp.); Growth of the Yangtse Delta, H. van 
Heidenstam; The Shuh Country, Rev. J. Hutson (23 pp.); Notes on Non- 
Chinese Tribes in Western Szechwan, J. Huston Edgar (9 pp.); Coal & 
Iron Deposits of Shansi, E. Norin (9 pp.); Chinese Names of Plants, J. 
Hers (12 pp.); Oribatoidea Sinensis I, A, P, Jacot (13 pp.); [If the 
reader has temporarily forgotton what these are, he may be refreshed with 
the Standard definition: “A family of melastigmate acarideans with fusiform 
palpi and chelicerate mandibles.”] The Distribution and Habits of the Argali 
Sheep of Central Asia, David Sjolander (26 pp.); Plants from Peitaiho, 
N. H. Cowdrey (30 pp.); Partial Bibliography of Chinese Birds, J. H. 
Rilev & Dr. C. W. Richmond (41 pp.); Record of the Geological Com¬ 
mission of the Russian Far East (2 pp.). To lighten up these topics there 
is a paper by Dr. J. C. Ferguson, Fir Flower Tablets (13 pp.) which is 
an appreciative notice of a book of Chinese poems translated by Miss Amy 
Lowell and Mrs. Ayscough; a Chinese poetical Romance of the 2nd century 
called Lan-Tsih, by Mrs. Elfrida Hudson (9 pp.); and Ling Yen Monastery 
Poem, by T. Gaunt. There is a tilt (9 pages long) in the familiar style of 
the old China Review between Dr. H. A. Giles and Mr. E. T. C. Werner over 
a picture which the former confidently affirms represents Christ and two 
Nestorian priests, and the latter affirms to be Laotzu, Confucius and Buddha. 
There is also a brief obituary of the late Sir E. D. H. Frazer, and one of 
Mr. Samuel Couling (by his wife). These are followed by 22 pages of Book 
Reviews. Of these five are signed “Mand another five “H.K.W,” The 
principal volumes are as follows: Henri Cordier’s General History of 
China; The Chinese Drama, R. F. Johnston; The Economic History of 
China, etc., Miss Mabel Ping Hua Lee; Travels in North-Western China. 
Eric Teichman; The 2nd Edition of Miss Juliet Bredon’s Peking; Dogs of 
China & Japan; V. W. F. Collier; Arts & Crafts in Ancient China; American 
Womans’ Club, Shanghai; Middleton Smith’s The British in China and Far 
Eastern Trade; Sir Ernest Satow’s A Diplomat in Japan. Sir Chas. Eliot’s 
Hinduism & Buddhism, 2 vols totaling 1378 pp. although this is described 
as “An Historical Sketch.” The Index alone fills 51 pages of fine print, 
and the price is £4. 4s. Gamble & Burgess’ Peking, A Social Survey. The 
present membership of the R. A. Society is now 581, of whom 294 live in 
Shanghai, while there are 99 in foreign lands. 

A. H. S. 


Epworth League Year Book for 1923. Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai. 

This book of 26 topics is produced through the co-operative effort of 
those interested in the Epworth league in Malaysia, Netherland Indies, and 
China. Each lesson gives a suggestive discussion of the topic together with 
Daily Bible readings. It would be useful for groups other than Epworth 
Leagues. 
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J£ ft KE VP ft. Thf. Book of Numbers. An Explanatory Commentary. By \V. S. 

Movie, M.A. IVcnli. 25 cents. 88 pages. Trinity College Press, Ningfo. 

In Chinese, as in English, few works have been written upon the book 
of Numbers. In Clayton’s list only 2 volumes are given and to these we 
must now add this excellent “Explanatory Commentary.” One hardly expects 
an isolated commentary on Numbers to have a large circulation yet hopes 
that it will find its way, at least, into preachers’ libraries. The name of the 
writer—Archdeacon Y\\ S. Motile, M. A.—will secure for it a welcome, 
and will serve as a hall-mark of careful and conservative scholarship, both 
Chinese and Biblical. 


India and hek Peoples. By F. Deavjllf. Walker. London, United Council for 
Missionary Education. Two shillings. 

We do not recommend this book as of very real value and because 
it does attempt to be a mission study textbook*it may be well to know 
its limitations. It is a simple and direct statement of the leading facts 
about India-geographical, ethnological, etc., but so carefully avoids 
most of India’s present difficulties that, as one reader said, it gives one 
the impression of a man walking carefully in a china shop lest he break 
things. Had this book some of the honest facing of England's present 
difficult relation to India that was found, for instance, in the Report of 
the Glasgow Student Conference, it would be of more value. 


Handbook of the List; (Yawyix) Language. By J. 0. Fraser Esq.. China Inland 

Mission, Tengyueh, Fmmmjjj. Published by the Superintendent of Government 

Printing, Rangoon. 

This book is divided into three parts. First an introductory note on the 
Origin, distribution and customs of the Lisu from which much interesting 
information regarding this little known race may be derived. It seems that 
the Lisu migrated from Eastern Tibet to their present location along the 
Chinese and Burmese border. They are a primitive people of peace loving 
habits with customs approximating to those of the Chineses but with 
important differences. 

The second part is the handbook proper and begins with a table of sounds 
and goes on to grammar and syntax. The sounds are monosyllabic; some 
are like Chinese sounds but others seem to be unpronounceable though perhaps 
if one had the key they might not be so terrible as they seem. For instance 
hi si is “eleven,” srghe is “to know,” prgh is “the end.” 

The last part of the book is an English-Lisu vocabulary which the 
present writer is thankful he is not called upon to study. It is pleasant to 
know that the light of the gospel is dawning on this hitherto downtrodden 
people and that they are responding to its call. 

J. D. 


Citizen, Jr. Clara Ewing Espey. The Abingdon Press. Price G. 81-25, postage 
extra. 

A series of 32 lessons for juniors (age not given), which deal with 
ethics from a juvenile viewpoint. The lessons are practical and personal 
throughout, and each one is linked up to a Scripture verse. By the giving 
of symbols for success the competitive instinct is appealed to. All lessons 
take up the actual problems of school children in the classroom and elsewhere. 
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The Lesson Handbook for 1923. The Methodist Book Concent, New York. Price 
G. $035 net. 

A useful commentary on the International Improved Uniform Lesson, 
with a due amount of denominational viewpoint. 


The Place of Jesus in the Life of To-day. By Henry Kingman. Associated 

Press, N. Y. $1.25 gold. 90 pages. 

This posthumous volume is prefaced by a fine appreciation of the author 
written by his colleague, Rev. George Irving. This biographical sketch unfolds 
Mr. Kingman’s intellectual and spiritual development, but Chinese missionaries 
would gladly have learnt more about his ten years from 1886 onwards as 
a missionary in North China under the American Board. But was not his 
greatest gift to China that of his two children now carrying on the work 
from which he was invalided home? 

The titles of some of these six sermonic studies (or rather “Unconven¬ 
tional Talks”) show the evangelical spirit of the writer, they also give a 
slight indication of his originality in thought and diction—“The Bringer 
of Love,” “As Arbiter of Debated Things,” “Jesus as an Outstretched Arm.” 

Mr. Kingman's was a heroic spirit—a blend of Stevenson and Donald 
Hankey together with at least a dash of Henry Drummond. Those who 
know the spiritual quality of those writers will appreciate Henry Kingman 
and will need no further appraisal of the present volume. 


The Stories of the Kingdom. By S. R. H. Shafto. 196 qto. pages. Student Chris¬ 
tian Movement, London, W. C. 1. Paper 3/-, Cloth 4/6 net. 

St. Mark’s Life of Jesus. By Theodore H. Robinson, D.D. 134 qto. pages. Student 
Christian Movement, London, W. C. 1. Paper 2/6, Bound 41- net . 

Two typical products of the S. C. M. They represent a scholarship 
which is at once reverent and rational; faithful and fearless; Christian and 
scientific. These studies grapple valiantly with perplexing problems in 
modern thought and present constructive answers in the spirit of Him who 
“came not to destroy hut to fulfil ” 

Mr. Shafto (a Wesleyan minister) gives as his subtitle “A Study of 
the Parables of Jesus.” Twenty-nine are treated, relating chiefly to the 
King, the Kingdom, and our relationships within the Kingdom. Chaste and 
competent is the expositor. He brings the learning of many ages and of 
many fields of thought under contribution. These “timeless messages” of 
the Master Artist are skilfully retold. To-day again “His words become 
alive and walk up and down in the hearts of His hearers ” 

What more need be said of Dr. Robinson’s "St. Mark” than that it is 
worthy of its constituency—the Christian students of the U.K.? Happily 
books like these are also widely read outside the Colleges. They are not 
“highbrow” but are fresh, stimulating, and sustaining. They resemble the 
Master’s teaching—profound yet popular, milk for babes yet meat for men. 

Dr. Robinson’s chapters like Mr. Shafto’s are followed by “Helps to 
Meditation or Questions for Discussions.” Both books are valuable either 
for study circle use or for private reading. 


L. 





GODDESS OF MERCY PEAK, YEN TANG 




GODDBSS OF rnSRCY CAVB, YHN TANG. 
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“American” church mission. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir I have often wondered 
just why the title “The American 
Church Mission” is used to de¬ 
signate the Mission of the Ameri¬ 
can Episcopal Church in China. 
The Convention of that church 
held in 1886 thoroughly discussed 
the matter of a change of name, 
but the idea of calling it “The 
American Church” was voted 
down. In* reading the Life of 
Bishop Brooks recently I was 
struck with the vigor with which 
he protested against any such 
assumption. 

Such being the case, the ques¬ 
tion arises, By what right or for 
what reason do our American 
Episcopal brethren in China de¬ 
signate themselves by this dis¬ 
carded title? Perhaps some one 
of them will explain. 

Yours, etc., 

Episcopus. 

COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

To the Editor of 

T he Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:—I was very glad to 
read the attached review which 
you sent to Peking and which was 
published in the October num¬ 
ber of Recorder. In this you 
made a mistake as you wrote “One 
of the two authors is Mr. George 
Hsu who was Vice-Minister for 
Law in Dr. Sun’s Cabinet . . . .” 
I was, as a matter of fact, 
Minister of Justice and Pres¬ 
ident of the Supreme Court of 
the Republic of China in Dr. Sun’s 


Government. I hope you will 
kindly correct the above mistake. 

In the review you said that "the 
authors think of Christianity in 
terms of communism. . . This 
is not exactly our view. We do 
not think that the terms of com¬ 
munism are quite right, because 
it still holds to possession of private 
property by society. We believe 
that Jesus’ teaching is non-property 
as He said “For the Kingdom and 
the power and the glory are all 
thine.” This teaching is a principle 
of 

With best regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

George C. Hsu. 

ARE SEPARATE OLD TESTAMENTS 
NEEDED? 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —Before the new ver¬ 
sion of the Mandarin Bible came 
out it used to be possible to buy 
the 0. T. only in paper covers. 
This was very useful because 
practically all our converts begin 
by buying the N. T. only and after 
some considerable time many of 
them also bought the 0. T., thus 
completing the Scriptures. 

Since the new version appeared 
I have vainly inquired for 0. T's. 
The agents of all three Bible So¬ 
cieties say the same: they can only 
supply the 0. T. by supplying the 
whole Bible and moreover they 
have not heard that it is even con¬ 
templated to bring out the 0. T. 
again as such. 

Lest it should seem to be un¬ 
necessary and unreasonable to ex¬ 
pect the 0. T. alone to be published 
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let me set forth the following con¬ 
siderations, 

1. The new version of the N. T. 
came out first. Our people might 
have bought the whole Bible then 
had it been ready. When the new. 
version of the 0. T. was ready 
they were willing to buy it. It 
troubles them to find that they 
must buy another N. T. in order 
to get the 0, T. To us with plenty 
of money for books this may not 
matter. Thousands of our mem¬ 
bers however are too poor to lay 
out more money than is absolutely 
necessary and are deterred by the 
price of a whole Bible though 
they might muster enough to buy 
an O. T. The O. T. would be in 
paper covers like their N. T. The 
Bible because of its bulk has to 
l)e in stiff covers which yet further 
increases the price. They got 
their N. T. for 100 cash. They 
are told to get an 0. T. and find they 
must buy a Bible which is 1,500 
cash and they turn sadly away. 

2. The size above referred to 
is of course the one in jjf type: 
anything smaller would not suit 
their eyes. Indeed some of them 
have had to buy their N. T. in 
the p type and they would (for 
they are not too poor) fain buy 
the O. T. also in that type. 
That they cannot do for the O. T. 
is not published in that type and 
perhaps never will be. They there¬ 
for look for the next best thing 


available, viz. an 0. T. in f? type, 
and find they must buy a whole 
Bible. This means that every time 
they come to church they have to 
bring with them the large print 

N. T. (because their eyes need all 
the help possible) and then Insides 
that the whole Bible—unnecessary 
bulk. 

3. In schools where we must 
supply scholars with the Scrip¬ 
tures free or at a reduction it 
would be a distinct boon to have 
paper cover N. T’.s and paper cover 

O. T’.s to give them. Moreover 
for class-work or daily prayers 
they would just bring in the por¬ 
tion needed, whether N. T. or vol. 
I or II of 0. T. (for the latter 
would be iii two parts). 

4. There is no suggestion here 
of greater expense to the Bible 
Societies. The existing stereos 
would do. Indeed it would mean 
less expense; for are we not given 
to understand that every copy of 
the Scriptures is sold under cost 
price? This duplicating of the N. 
T.—e.g., I have to keep on my 
desk continually and take into 
services two N. T’.s every time- 
must mean greater loss not only 
to the user but also to the pro¬ 
ducer who sells at less than cost. 

I am, Dear Sir. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ernest F. P. Scholes. 
Taych, Hupeh, 20th October, 1922. 


The Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, who has been a Secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee since its organization in 1913, has just left on 
furlough. He has been acting Foreign Secretary of the National Christian 
Council since its appointment. Mr. Lobenstine’s open-mindedness and 
aptitude for organization have enabled him to render significant service to 
the Christian Movement in China during its transition from the stage in 
which a large number of groups were very weakly co-ordinated to the 
establishment of the National Christian Council which is as representative 
as is possible under present conditions and is proof of tremendous progress 
in the desire for and the attainment of Christian co-operation in China. 
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THE INDEPENDENT LlSU 

The following interesting re¬ 
marks are made by S. 0. Fraser 
of Longling, Yunnan, in an open 
letter:— 

Our work among these primitive 
hill-tribes is vastly different to 
that among the great and ancient 
races on the plains of Asia. Work 
among such races as the Chinese 
and' Hindus is largely evangelistic 
in its aim. Not only direct preach¬ 
ing but schools and hospitals are 
employed as evangelistic agencies, 
for our converts among those 
races are very few compared to 
the total population (only about 
one-tenth of one per cent, of 
China's population is Christian). 
But among our Lisu—you may 
think it strange—our work is 
scarcely evangelistic at all, The 
position is so entirely different. 
In our present district about three 
fourths of the total Lisu popula¬ 
tion is Christian, but even if it 
were much less than that, as in our 
older districts, it makes very little 
difference. The heathen Lisu have 
all heard of “God’s road," as they 
call it (where they have not, as 
in remote districts, it is our duty 
to go and tell them, or still better 
to send Lisu Christians to tell 
them: this is where evangelistic 
work comes in): if they want to 
“walk" it they do—if they don’t 
they don’t. They do not want 
lady missionaries, or men either, 
to visit and preach to them. 
Not that they are not friendly, 
for even the heathen Lisu are 
far more friendly to us than 
most of the Chinese in the cities, 
but they would misconstrue such 
visiting to be a kind of over¬ 
persuasion—the bringing of pres¬ 
sure to bear upon them to do a 
thing against their own wills. It 


would somwhat embarrass them 
and cause misgivings as to our 
motives. They know enough to 
turn Christian if • and whenever 
they want to, and it is far better 
to leave them alone—save for 
prayer. Of the nearly six hundred 
families of Lisu converts we now 
have. I do not know of a single 
one that has turned Christian 
through any persuasion of mine. 
They like to be allowed to make 
up their minds themselves, and it 
is wiser for us to let them do so. 
and not “push” things or even 
seem to do so. You may send 
your lady missionaries visiting in 
the homes of the Chinese women 
if you like (though the results of 
such work have so far been piti¬ 
fully meagre in Yunnan) for men 
cannot reach them so easily, but 
such work would be out of place 
among the Lisu. 


SELF-PERPETUATING MISSION WORK 
IN SOUTH CHINA. 

Churches and Schools. 

Thirty years ago the American 
Board had no church building in 
South China, which they could call 
their own. In the five out-stations 
which the South China Mission 
was supporting in rented rooms, 
there was only a membership of 
about fifty, all told. Now, after 
the lapse of thirty years, it is again 
true that the Board has no church 
building, actually their own, and 
there has been no need for the 
Board to provide money for church 
buildings. The aim of the Mission 
has been the establishing of self- 
supporting work, and the Christian 
Chinese have understood this. 
Backed up in a measure, by their 
brethren converted abroad, they 
have had the “willing mind” and 
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have contributed money for their 
church buildings, and accordingly 
hold the property. In this way, 
a dozen good, substantial buildings 
have been erected, seating on the 
average, about 400 people. 

In 1911, Dr. D. L. Leonard 
wrote a short Introduction to A 
Brief History of the South China 
Mission of the American Board. 
In regard to the “prospects” after 
eighteen years of work in Hong¬ 
kong and out-stations in the Sz 
Yap district, and after less than 
ten years in Canton, he wrote:— 

With such a numerous, and earnest, 

and active constituency.it is 

doubtful if any other Mission gives 
surer promise of success in the not dis¬ 
tant future. 

It was a prediction which is 
gradually coming true. Although 
there are still a score of out- 
stations dependent upon the Mis¬ 
sion, there are two well organized, * 
independent Home Missionary So¬ 
cieties in existence as a partial 
result of the Mission work. These 
are now entirely supported by the 
Chinese Christians. The com¬ 
bined value of their church prop¬ 
erty is about $100,000 gold. I 
refer to the China Congregational 
Missionary Society, organized in 
San Francisco, in 1884, and the 
China Congregational Church of 
Hongkong, which, a few years ago 
assumed self-support. These two 
bodies have ten out-stations which 
are looked after by able leaders, 
independent of the Mission. 

(July 8th) To-day witnesses the 
laying of the “corner stone” of the 
Second Congregational Church in 
Canton, within the Old City. It 
is to be a modern institutional 
church, a building 76 x 46 feet 
and two stories high, and is to 
cost $25,000 gold. This church 
belongs to the China Congrega¬ 
tional Missionary Society, which, 
in the near future, will be united 


with the sister society, as both 
are members now of the Church 
of Christ in China. For many 
years, some of the charter mem¬ 
bers of this church were associate 
members in the First Congrega¬ 
tional Church which has also as¬ 
sumed self-support, and is now a 
part of the Church of Christ in 
China, but the members hived off, 
and worshipped for a time in their 
Public Reading Room on 18th 
Street, but they lately moved into 
temporary quarters at the new 
site. 

The evangelistic work including 
the building of churches, may be 
considered as the first step along 
the lines of self-perpetuating 
work, but the Christian Chinese 
are now taking the second step, 
along educational lines. In the 
out-stations, several primary insti¬ 
tutions have sprung up, but now 
in Canton, the Chinese Trustees 
have purchased fifteen acres of 
land in a most desirable location, 
only a half hour’s walk from the 
West Gate, and from there only 
five minutes more to the new in¬ 
stitutional church. The school 
building is now in process of 
erection. It is 165 X 50 feet, four 
stories in the center, and three at 
either end, and is to cost about 
$25,000 gold. Their aim is to 
establish a High School with a 
preparatory course for it, and their 
object is to raise up Christian 
leaders from among the common 
people. 

In this work, they are aided by 
the American Chinese Educational 
Commission in the States, which is 
becoming known as the A.C.E.C. 
This supplies American teachers 
and their salaries for a term of 
years, after which, it is hoped that 
the trained Chinese will be able to 
conduct both it and other educa¬ 
tional work. 

It is felt that what is needed, is 
not only an educated native minis- 
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try, but also an educated leader¬ 
ship. a body of young men and 
women filled with the spirit of 
helpfulness, which is the dominant 
spirit of Christianity, and in order 
to produce them Christian educa¬ 
tion should be emphasized. This 
is necessary in order to realize the 
prediction of the prophet:— 
“These from the land of Sinim.” 

C. A. Nelson. 

Canton. China. 


canton’s farewell to dr. and 

MRS. A. A. FULTON. 

The regular meeting of mission¬ 
ary conference on the last day of 
September took the form of a fare¬ 
well to Dr. and Mrs. Fulton. Dr. 
T. W. Pearce of the London Mis¬ 
sion, Hongkong, came up to give 
an address. Dr. Pearce reached 
the field a year before Dr. Fulton 
and the two had foregathered in 
many “ploys” during their pioneer 
days. The speaker noted thcee 
characteristics which marked the 
young missionary and which sub¬ 
sisted through all his years of 
service. 

The first was his optimism. All 
who know Dr. Fulton appreciate 
this. It is so evident that none 
can be in his company for a minute 
without feeling the glow of his 
enthusiastic faith. For this is the 
secret of his optimism.He never 
preached without leaving the im¬ 
pression that he had a thorough 
knowledge of his Bible, and that 
in communion and service he had 
made its spirit and teaching the 
atmosphere of his buoyant and 
vigorous personality. He had a 
way of so quickly forgetting his 
reverses and disappointments that 
I verily believe they ceased to 
exist for him. 

Dr. Pearce also emphasized his 
fine sense of humor. He pictured 
the enthusiastic young missionary 


suddenly appearing in his bunga¬ 
low one evening with the news 
that he had just completed Mencius 
and was going to have a good bath. 
Dr. Pearce said he could not help 
wondering what would be left for 
him when he reached the more 
sordid departments of Chinese 
literature! 

The third virtue mentioned was 
Dr. Fulton’s indefatigable dili¬ 
gence. He has been tireless in 
carrying through the many pro¬ 
jects to which he put his hand. 
His effectiveness as a deputy 
among the churches of America 
was proverbial. He doubtless 
gave his Board—-the American 
Presbyterian North—and his less 
aggressive fellow missionaries 
some misgivings at times, blit he 
got the money. 

Dr. Fulton’s address in ac¬ 
knowledgment brought before our 
minds the stupendous changes that 
have taken place since his first 
arrival in China. He told us of 
the small beginnings when he took 
responsibility for certain work in 
the city of Canton and in the “Four 
Districts” some 150 miles south¬ 
west of the city. The results to¬ 
day would make anv man an 
optimist. 

The Paak Hok Tung community 
presented Dr. and Mrs. Fulton with 
a tea service in the chaste silver¬ 
ware for which Canton is famous. 
There were also farewell gather¬ 
ings in city and country arranged 
by the churches and institutions 
with which Dr. Fulton had been 
connected. 

Geo. H. McNeur, 


SOME THINGS WE ALL CAN DO. 

1. Let the Word of Christ dwell 
in ourselves richly. 

2. Encourage among our ac¬ 
quaintances daily family worship 
in the home. 
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3. Undertake _ to increase the 
sale and circulation of Bibles and 
Scripture portions in our respec¬ 
tive fields. 

4. Do our bit to help meet the 
problem of illiteracy among: Chris¬ 
tians. 

5. Make a wider use of Bible 
Posters. 

6. Do our part to increase the 
efficiency of existing Sunday 
School work, and to open new 
Sunday Schools. 

7. Organize a group, large or 
small, who will undertake to mem¬ 
orize a verse of Scripture daily. 

8. Seek to induce all Christians, 
especially young people, with 
whom we a’re in touch, to make 
the daily reading of a portion 
of Scripture a habit of their lives. 

W. R. Williams, 

Acting Chairman of Bible Com¬ 
mittee, Bible Union. 


NEW PLAN OF CHURCH 
ORGANIZATION. 

I 

At the city of Ling Hsien, ; 
where is one of the out-stations : 
connected with the American • 
Board Mission station of Tehsien j 
in Shantung, the local church has \ 
carried out a plan of organization j 
which was voted at its last annual ; 
meeting. The items of the plan ! 
were suggested by one of the two l 
preachers in charge of the j 
evangelistic and church work for j 
the county; but the suggestions 
were made with the fear that the 
church was not ready for them, 
and it was only when the church 
committee in consultation insisted 
on adopting the proposals that 
they were approved and put into 
execution. 

In each Congregational church 
there are deacons. But in this 
place, besides the deacons, there i 
was elected a Church Committee | 


which was called the Forward Com¬ 
mittee (Chin Using Wei-pan). 
The Chairman of this Committee 
lives in the city, and the man 
i chosen is one of the two preachers. 
| He was chosen, not because he 
i was a preacher, but because he 
j was centrally located and could 
j easily keep in touch with the whole 
| field. The deacons are to assist 
in the preaching and other church 
; business. But the other members 
of the Committee include two from 
each side of the city—two from 
the north villages, two from the 
south, two from the east, two 
from the west. 

The two men from each quarter 
are to keep in touch with the 
Christians in their quarter, report¬ 
ing conditions to the Chairman. 
They are also to report alt new 
openings for evangelistic work. 
And they are to invite other men 
and women, as they choose, to 
assist in getting financial support 
from all of the members in their 
section. These assistants are to 
report to the Committee members 
from their quarter, and these in 
turn report to the Committee 
Chairman in the city. 

This plan was adopted at a time 
when there had just been a large 
increase in the number of members 
and probationers in this field, the 
result of faithful instruction by the 
two preachers. Since then, there 
seems to be a large and continu¬ 
ing interest among the new con¬ 
verts. In one village, where there 
are no baptized Christians but 
thirty probationers, the local 
people have provided land and are 
raising subscriptions to erect on 
it their own local chapel, and they 
are eager to have schools for both 
boys and girls. 

Below is the Chinese statement of 
organization and aims: 

A. Organisation , 

i. Forward Committee. Five men in 
charge of all church affairs. 
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2. Forward Committee Officers: Chair¬ 

man, Vice-chairman, Recording 
Secretary, Corresponding Secre¬ 
tary, Accountant, Treasurer, 
Agents for arousing interest and 
urging contributions. 

3. Deacons. 

B, Jims. 

1. To investigate the villages on the 

four sides of the city, more than 
four hundred in number. 

2. To get a center in each village and 

arrange for regular worship. 

3. To bind all of these villages in one 

Christian organization. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the 
Christian Literature Society held 
on November 9th at the Society's 
offices 143 North Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, was permeated by a 
spirit of optimism that bodes well 
for the future of literature in 
China. Mr. Barton, Consul Gen¬ 
eral for Great Britain, presided 
and referred to the re-percussion 
of the great war on the thinking 
classes in China. Though China 
could scarcely be called one of the 
participants in the struggle yet the 
turmoil of the strife had a stimu¬ 
lating effect especially on the read¬ 
ing public. Their minds were 
awakened and there were many 
questions to which they sought 
answers. It was an opportunity 
for this Society to provide the 
books which would help China to 
understand the present world 
situation. The address of the 
Rev. A. N. Rowland further ex¬ 
panded this thought. He pointed 
out that the uneducated classes 
were not liable to be led astray 
by plausible but fallacious theoiies. 
This was the peculiar temptation 
of the educated or partially 
educated man. To awaken a 
man’s mind and then leave him 
to grope his way through life 


without the guidance of sound 
literature was to do him a grave 
injury. He quoted Milton’s lines 
“Truth is strong next to the Al¬ 
mighty’’ and predicted that in 
the struggle with error truth 
would ultimately conquer. Miss 
Laura White, who had just re¬ 
turned from furlough, gave a 
fresh and inspiring talk on in¬ 
dividuality. She told how she 
noted when at home that women 
all dressed alike; wore their hair 
alike; talked of the same books 
which they had been reading as 
though they were afraid to think 
for themselves. She felt that 
Chinese women had an individual¬ 
ity of their own albeit they had 
been repressed for ages. She 
meant to devote her energies to 
making these women realise and 
express their own thoughts and 
convictions. In Christ, and with 
His help, they had a contribution 
to make to the solution of the 
national problems and to the 
Christianization of China. 

Dr. Barclay, from Formosa, 
spoke as a country pastor even 
if he is at the head of a theological 
Institute. He said that the in¬ 
fluence of the student class on the 
life of the nation was often ex¬ 
aggerated. They could not by 
any computation be reckoned at 
more than one in fifty of the 
country's manhood. He pled for 
the other forty-nine per cent, who 
did not’ express themselves so 
loudly and yet were the deciding 
factor in all questions relating to 
the life and conduct of the mass 
of the nation. He quoted Pro¬ 
fessor Giles as having said that 
in the days of Jesuit ascendancy 
in Peking Christianity had had its 
chance to win China and had 
failed; he believed the opportunity 
would never recur. Dr. Barclay 
opined that Dr. Giles was a young 
man when he made that prediction 
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which events were rapidly falsify¬ 
ing. He felt that he had not done 
as much towards distributing the 
literature of the Society as he 
should and promised amendment. 
The large number of re-prints 
reported in the tale of the year’s 
output of books showed that the 
society had chosen to produce such 
books as were of permanent value. 

Dr. MacGillivray had a cheer¬ 
ing report to make of the year’s 
working. Sales were up by $3,000 
and funds were in hand for the 
purchase of additional land for the 
larger premises and, maybe, print¬ 
ing press which the C. L. S. hoped 
one day to possess. He appealed 
for a larger number of his hearers 
to become members of the Society. 


Not because he valued the sub¬ 
scription of $5, annually, which 
they would pay to the funds but 
because the workers would bene¬ 
fit by the more intimate fellowship 
which would result from a larger 
membership. The appeal was 
successful in more than one in¬ 
stance ; the chairman, at the close 
of the meeting, became a life mem¬ 
ber and some others also responded 
to. the invitation. The Chinese 
meeting, which was also largely 
attended and very cheerful was 
held on the succeeding day. It is 
evident that our Chinese friends 
are beginning to realise that the 
C. L. S. is more a Chinese than a 
foreign institution and are rallying 
around it with a new enthusiasm. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchange 


Miss Shin Tak-hing, a Secre¬ 
tary of the Y. W. C. A. in Hong¬ 
kong, has just left to take up a 
year’s study under the Scholarship 
granted by the London School of 
Economics to a Chinese woman. 
She will take training along the 
lines of Industrial and Welfare 
work. 

The Rev. R. J. McMullen, Pres¬ 
byterian Mission, Hangchow, who 
is Secretary of the Hangchow 
International Famine Relief Com¬ 
mittee, is urgently appealing for 
twenty voluntary workers (ten 
foreign and ten Chinese) to assist 
in the handling of famine distribu¬ 
tion. Those desiring to help 
should communicate at once with 
Mr. McMullen. 

The Christian Century for Octo¬ 
ber 5th, 1922, states that the 
Chinese population in America is 
61,639 of whom 3,072 are Chris¬ 
tians, which is about five per cent. 


of the whole. Sixteen Mission 
Boards have a total property value 
of G. $808,150 in Chinese work 
and a total annual expenditure 
through 163 paid workers of G. 
$149,352, of which G. $47,559 is 
contributed by the Chinese. 

The Rev. James Sylvester Ar- 
mentrout, an officer of the Presby¬ 
terian Board of Missions, Member 
and Secretary of the Educational 
Committee of the International 
Sunday School Council, and a 
Member of the Board of Directors 
of the International Daily Vaca¬ 
tion Bible School Association, is 
expected to arrive iu China in 
March, with a view to promoting 
training in Sunday School leader¬ 
ship. He will co-operate with the 
Rev. E, G. Tewkesbury, Secretary 
of the China Sunday School 
Union. This trip, which includes 
Korea, China and Japan, is made 
possible by the co-operation of the 
World Sunday School Association 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SHIPS 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
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S.S. PRESIDENT McKINLEY 

S.S. PRESIDENT MADISON 

S.S. PRESIDENT JACKSON 

S.S. PRESIDENT GRANT 

Earnestly solicits the patronage of American Missionary Worker* 


A NEW FAST AMERICAN SERVICE 
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and the Board of Publication and 
Sabbath School work of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. 

The Fifty-ninth Annual Statis¬ 
tical Report of the Seventh Day 
Adventists contains some interest¬ 
ing data. They work in 108 coun¬ 
tries and on 160 Mission fields, 
using altogether 179 languages in 
100 of which publications are 
issued. The total contributions 
for Foreign Missions from the 
membership of North America 
during 1921 was G. $2,135,972.35, 
a per capita contribution of G. 
$21.65, which places them well up 
in the scale of individual giving. 
During 1921 they issued a total of 
3,507 separate publications. The 
figures by decades show tremen¬ 
dous growth in the output of deno¬ 
minational literature. Between 
1863 and 1921 they contributed to 
Foreign Missions G.$19,500,065.04, 
which is 24.39 per cent, of the total 
funds contributed by the deno¬ 
mination during that time. 

As one goes in and out of 
various Y.W. C. A. group meet¬ 
ings at the beginning of a new 
year of work, one can feel a dis¬ 
tinctly tangible result of the Na¬ 
tional Christian Conference, in the 
measure of responsibility taken by 
Chinese leaders. In keeping with 
this it is of interest to know that 
the Secretarial Council which 
meets with the general secretary of 
the National Y. W. C. A. each week 
to plan the programs of national 
Association work is now composed 
entirely of Chinese secretaries plus 
the executives of the city and 
student departments. Its personnel 
is as followsMiss yenable, 
General Secretary, Miss Ting Shu 
Ching (city), Miss Grace Yang 
(student), Miss Cheu Li Yung 
(publication), Miss Zung Wei 
Tsung (industrial), Miss Chen Mei 
Yu (Training School), Miss 


Kyong Bae-tsung and Mrs. Y. S. 
Lee (office), Mrs. K. H. Chen 
(Council on Health Education), 
Miss Theresa Severin (city) and 
Miss Anne Seesholtz (student).— 
Y. W. C. A. Magazine, November, 
1922. 

Between August 10th and 12th, 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, seventy- 
five official representatives of 
thirty-seven Churches in twenty 
nations of Continental Europe met 
to consider the needs of European 
Protestantism, which is considered 
to be in great danger through pres¬ 
ent economic difficulties. This is 
the first event of its kind in modern 
history and is taken to mark the 
beginning of a co-operative move¬ 
ment within European Protestant¬ 
ism. The Federal Council of 
Churches, the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, the Church 
Peace Union, the National Lu¬ 
theran Council, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, and the 
Foreign Missions Conference were 
also represented, thus indicating 
the practical interest of American 
Christianity in this European 
problem. It was felt that it is 
necessary to co-ordinate Protestant 
action in the matter of relief. The 
practical outcome of the Con¬ 
ference was the decision to estab¬ 
lish a Central Bureau for Co¬ 
operation in the Relief of the 
European Churches. It is felt 
that this move points towards a 
federation of European Protes¬ 
tantism. 

The Rev. K. L. Reichelt, former 
irofessor at the Lutheran Theo- 
ogical Seminary, Shekow, is just 
back from Europe. As known to 
many of our readers he has worked 
out a very interesting scheme for 
reaching the many Buddhist 
monks and Buddhist lay devotees 
for the kingdom of God. The July 
number of The Recorder for 1920 
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The three great misfortunes to 
which man is subject are sickness 
or accident, unemployment, and 
death. 


The last comes to all; the 
others to most. 


What would be the fate of 
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for emergencies is the inescapable 
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account* in the bank is good in¬ 
surance against the unexpected. 
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published an illustrated article of 
Mr. Reichelt’s plan giving the main 
features of the work to be done. 
These plans have been met with ap¬ 
proval and great interest not only 
by his own board in Norway 
(The Norwegian Missionary So¬ 
ciety), but also in Sweden and 
Denmark, where two of the lead¬ 
ing mission societies have agreed 
to stand behind the work and send 
out helpers to assist him. Smaller 
groups are also established in 
the U. S. A. Mr. Reichelt has 
spent these two years mostly 
lecturing in Scandinavia, Finland, 
U. S. A., and North Germany. 
He has brought with him a 
young man from Norway, Mr. N. 


N. Thelle, to assist him as man¬ 
ager, and he expects a pastor from 
Sweden and an architect from 
Denmark to co-operate with him 
during the next year. In the 
meantime Mr. Reichelt has rented 
a small place in Nanking City, 
where the preparatory work can be 
done and where visiting monks 
and “chu-si” (devotees) can drop 
in and have a quiet place for read¬ 
ing and conversation ($ j? S © 

If the 

requisite funds can be collected dur-' 
ing the spring next year, he ex¬ 
pects to secure a larger site in one 
of the nearest mountains for the 
Institute, from which the actual 
work is to be done. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Professor T. C. Chao is connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and is a Professor in Soochow University. He is also 
Professor Elect to the Chair of Christian Ethics and Apologetics in the 
School of Theology of Peking University where he expects to take up his 
duties in the fall of 1923. 

Dr. K. S. Liu is Vice-president of South Eastern University and 
Professor of Philosophy. He was formerly on the faculty of the University 
of Nanking. He is a Christian and a leader in modern education. 

Dr. Robert F. Fitch is a member of the Presbyterian Mission, North, 
and Secretary of the Union Evangelistic Committee at Hangchow. 

Ti Shan Kough is a Christian student in the Government University 
at Peking. His article was translated by himself from the original which 
appeared in “The Life" magazine. 

Rev. G. Matthew Thomas is a member of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society. He is located at Suichow, Hup., and has been in China 
since 1909. 

Mrs. Paul Appasamy is a member of the National Committee of the 
Y. W. C. A. in India, and head of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Indian National 
Missionary Association. She was the only woman delegate to the Assembly 
of the Church of England which met in Calcutta in 1921. She was also a 
worker with Pandita Rambanai. 

Mrs. Earl Cressy is a member of the Northern Baptist Mission. She 
has been engaged in educational work. 

Miss Venetia Cox is a member of the American Church Mission in 
Hankow. She has been in China five years and is engaged in teaching 
vocal and instrumental music. 
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1923 MISSIONARIES' DIARY 

IN ENGLISH AND CHINESE 

Contains Calendars for 1923 aud 1924 , Diary with Church 
Days, Chinese Festivals, etc., and record pages for names of 
enquirers, baptisms, marriages, funerals, days spent and cost of 
itineration, monthly cash accounts, Chinese postal rates, Church 
Calendar, Equation of Time, etc., etc. Contains over 300 pages. 

Handsomely bound in full cloth. Gold lettered. Stiff Boards, 

Only $1.35 postpaid. 

If cash accompanies order, $1.20 net. 

Order from PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS 

135 N. SZECHUEN ROAD, SHANGHAI 


“ALLENBURYS" 

Foods for Infants 


Send for our pamphlet on Infant Feeding aud read for yourself why 
graduated system of Infant Food is more satisfactory 
than Ordiuary dried Milk. 


No. 71 

The “ALLENBURYS” Antiseptic Throat Pastille 

The old favourite. Still unrivalled. It does what we say it will. 
Soothes the throat and relieves the cough. 

Sole Manufacturers 

ALLEN & HAN BUR YS, LTD., 

LONDON & SHANGHAI. 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 

|1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the notice) 

DEATH 

September : 

25th, at Glendale, California, Mrs. H. 

T. Whitney, A.B.C.F.M. 

i 

ARRIVALS. 

September: 

7th, from U.S.A., Mrs. Roy Rushin 
and three children, Rev. and Mrs. Peter 
Johnson, Miss Tingst, Church of God. 

October: 

2nd, from Norway, Mr. B. Gard, Miss ! 
Ur, Miss Ness, Norwegian Lutheran | 
Mission. 

21st, from U.S.A., Misses Thompson, ! 
The Misses Hilty, C. & M.A., Miss 
Iva Brown, Miss Watts, Miss Agola, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooley, N.H.M., Mr. and j 
Mrs. H. Schwendener, South Chihli 
Mission. From England, Miss Codring- 
ton, Miss Cotton, C.E.Z.M.S. 

26th, from Norway, Rev. K. L. 
Rciehclt, Mr. N. N. Thelle, Norwegian 
Missionary Society. From England, Rev. 
and Mrs. H. H. Taylor, Mrs. R. A. 
Whiteside, C.M.S., Miss M. Pyle, Miss 
M. E. Fearon, Miss R. S. Johnson, Miss 
W. C. Broadfoot, Miss J. Brymer, Miss 
E. Fischbacher, Miss W. M. Bunn, Miss 
B. M. Mitchell. From Switzerland, Miss 
E. F. Heiss, Miss H. Suter, C.I.M. 

November: 

3rd, from America, Dr. A. Hogg, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. E. V. Andrews, and three 
children, Dr. and Mrs. A, W. Lagerquist, 
Miss M. Darroch, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Griffin and one child, Miss E. C. Brock, 
Miss G. Brooks, Miss B. M. Lang, 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Sovik, and 
three children, Lutheran United Mission. 
From Canada, Mrs. R. A. Jaffray, C.A. 

6th, from America, Miss M. H. 
Rangee, Mrs. C. White, Bible Teachers’ 
Training School. 

8th, from Norway, Miss Esther Hor- 
jen. From Sweden, Miss Ingeborg 
Wikander, Y.W.C.A. From Australia, 
Mr. G. R. Hutchinson, Mr. T. H. M. 
Lowther, CXM. 

12th, from America, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Turner, Miss A. Turner, A.G. 

I3th, from England, Mr. G. P. Welch, 
Mr. R. A. Bosshardt, Mr. R. V. Bazire, 
C.I.M. 

DEPARTURES. 

October : 

7th, for America, Miss E. Smawley, 
N.P. 

10th, for Norway, Miss M. Monsen, 
N.L.K. 

21st, for Sweden, Miss A. M. L. 
Hultkrantz, S.M.C. 

27th, for U.S.A., Mrs. E. G. Sugg, 
and two children, C.M.S. 

November: 

1st, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Fieischmann and one child, C.I.M. 

2nd, for Australia, Rev. and Mrs. T. 
H. Smith, L.M.S. 

4th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
L. Griffith and two children, Dr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Parry and two children, 
C.I.M., Miss M. A. Wells, C.M.S. For 
U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Kauderer, 
C.I.M. For Norway, Rev. and Mrs. 
L. Tvcit, N.L.K. 

18th, for England, Miss Winifred 
Jacob, Y.W.C.A. 
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a great thing for any sinful and 
guilty man; but the meaning and 
purpose of salvation is infinitely 
greater. Salvation also includes 
spiritual renewal, living union with 
Christ, and an energetic co-work¬ 
ing with God in all His purposes 
toward men unto the coming of 
His glorious Kingdom. What 
does the Modernist mean when he 
says, “It is eminently worth while 
to try to win the world for Christ 
and thereby to save souls, rather 
than simply to concentrate solely 
on personal salvation.” By what 
process can we win the world for 
Christ without dealing with indi¬ 
vidual men and women ? Personal 
salvation is the only Scriptural 
and possible way of influencing 
the world for Christ. 

Again, Modernists seem to have 
a very inadequate idea of what 
discipleship really means. “They 
accept Jesus as their Master be¬ 
cause He also lived as a man 
among men, bringing to all men 
the consciousness of divine son- 
ship whereby we also may be 
made like Him who was in all 
points like us.” This is only 
part of the truth. True devo¬ 
tion to Christ, without which 
there can be no real discipleship, 
springs from nothing less than a 
sense of deepest indebtedness to 
Him, “Who loved me. and gave 
Himself for me." Any disciple¬ 
ship which rests upon other 
foundation than this is half¬ 
hearted and cannot stand the test 
of time and fiery trial. And was 
Christ “in all points like us”? 
True, He was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet He was without 
sin, and He was the Divine Son 
in a way that cannot be said of 
any other. He was u the Only - 
Begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” Does the Mod¬ 


ernist have the high conception of 
Christ that is set forth by these 
who knew Him best and which 
alone gives Him the honour which 
is His due? 

And what does the Modernist 
mean by the much vaunted “Social 
Gospel? Most of us know of 
only one Gospel, which is the 
Gospel of the Kingdom and of the 
Grace of God. Any other is no 
Gospel at all. The Modernist lays 
stress on practical Christianity and 
calls this the Social Gospel; but 
the Gospel of the Kingdom em¬ 
braces all the blessed activities 
that are involved in love to one's 
fellow-men, and brings to bear the 
mightiest motives on the doing of 
deeds of love great and small. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these ... ye did it unto Me.” 
Evangelical men and bodies of 
men have a record of Christlike 
philanthropic works that Modern¬ 
ists and preachers of the Social 
Gospel will have a difficulty in 
surpassing. Prison reforms, lab¬ 
our legislation, slum and rescue 
work, and the initation of measures 
preventive of crime and suffering 
have been done by men and women 
who knew nothing of a Social 
Gospel but who, through the love 
of Christ and the grace of His 
Spirit have sought to be faithful 
disciples of the Master. 

The “Appeal to the Modem 
Mind” may secure attention and 
even influence many, but it canuot 
bring zeal and conviction and love 
and staying power in the service 
of Christ, nor the union and com¬ 
munion with Him in which alone 
is joy and true discipleship. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

A. G. Shobrock. 

Killing. 
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